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AND  TO  THE  GROUP  OT  YOUNG 
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WESTERN  HISTORY  TO  THE  INSPIRA- 
TION AND  TRAINING  WHICH  THEY 
RECEIVED     FROM     HIS     INSTRUCTION 


PREFACE 

This  volume  covers  the  period  of  expansion  in  the 
United  States  which  begins  with  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  in  1803  and  ends  with  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
fifty  years  later.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  by  State  Historical  Societies  and  by 
individual  students  to  develop  the  local  history  of  com- 
munities west  of  the  Mississippi.  While  the  work  is 
incomplete,  •enough  has  been  accomplished  to  justify 
one  in  attempting  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
acquisition  and  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  This  work  is  the  beginning  of 
such  a  study. 

While  the  writer  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  mono- 
graphic and  other  secondary  works  dealing  with  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West,  he  has  not  confined  his  investi- 
gations to  them.  Frequently  he  has  gone  to  the  sources, 
and  occasionally  work  in  these  primary  materials  has 
rewarded  him  with  new  information.  Particularly  is 
this  true  with  investigations  connected  with  such  topics 
as  explorations  and  commerce  in  the  Southwest.  The 
volume,  too,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  has 
appeared  formerly.  Some  of  the  information  presented 
has  been  published  in  magazine  articles.  This  is  true 
of  chapter  one,  parts  of  chapters  two  and  three,  prac- 
tically all  of  chapter  eight,  and  a  few  paragraphs  in 
chapter  thirteen.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  presented 
here  for  the  first  time. 
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THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  WEST 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA 

The  work  of  La  Salle.— That  part  of  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi West  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
claimed  by  France  by  right  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment To  the  work  of  Robert  Cavelier,  better  known 
as  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  man 
she  is  indebted  for  a  basis  for  that  claim.  This  inde- 
fatigable pathfinder  had  explored  the  Mississippi  to 
its  mouth  in  1682.  Returning  to  France  in  1683  he 
won  royal  support  and  sailed  from  Rochelle  in  July 
of  the  year  following  with  an  adequate  equipment  for 
establishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spaniards  captured  one  of  his  four  vessels  and  he 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  with  the  other 
three,  finally  coming  to  Matagorda  Bay  during  the 
early  part  of  1685,  far  west  of  his  intended  destina- 
tion. Another  vessel  was  soon  lost  by  being  grounded 
and  La  Salle  landed  his  pioneers  and  built  a  fort  which 
he  called  St.  Louis.  Disease,  loss  of  tools,  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Indians,  the  departure  of  Beaujeau  with  the 
better  of  the  two  remaining  vessels,  and  the  wrecking 
of  the  other  a  little  later  all  combined  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  After  vain  efforts  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  and  a  few  surviv- 
ing followers  started  overland  for  Canada.  But  the 
leader  was  killed  on  the  Brazos  River  *  and  his  follow- 
ers scattered. 

^BoltOD,  Herbert  E.,  *The  Location  of  La  Salle't  Colony  on  the  Gulf  of 
UezicD,"  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  September,  1915* 
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turned  to  France  with  the  ships,  leaving  Sauvole  in 
command  at  Biloxi  with  Bienville  as  his  lieutenant 
Upon  a  later  visit  to  the  colony,  in  1702,  he  ordered  the 
post  removed  to  a  twenty-seven  mile  Bluff  on  Mobile 
River,  and  eight  years  later,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Iberville,  Bienville  moved  once  more,  on  account 
of  floods,  this  time  to  the  site  of  modern  Mobile. 

English  on  the  Mississippi.-— During  these  years 
numerous  exploring  expeditions  were  made  along  the 
lower  Mississippi.  On  one  of  them,  in  the  summer 
of  1700,  Iberville  was  accompanied  by  Pierre  Charles 
le  Sueur,  an  adventurer  who  had  been  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  in  search  of  furs,  copper,  lead,  and  col- 
ored eardi  several  years  earlier.  A  number  of  ex- 
plorations for  mines  were  made  at  this  time  in  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
by  various  prospecting  parties.  Through  the  reports 
of  leaders  of  some  of  these  expeditions  the  French 
learned  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  in  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Le  Sueur  had  found  an  English  trader 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  when  on  his  way  to  the 
upper  Missouri  country,  and  in  1699  while  descend- 
ing the  river  in  small  boats  Bienville  and  his  party 
came  upon  an  English  frigate  of  sixteen  guns  at  a  bend 
in  the  river  eighteen  miles  below  the  present  city  of 
New  Orleans,  at  a  place  called  English  Turn. 

Founding  of  New  Orleans;  division  of  Louisiana. 
—In  February,  171 8,  New  Orleans  was  founded  by 
Bienville,  and  immediately  became  not  only  the  seat 
of  government  but  the  metropolis  of  the  Louisiana 
province.  Both  Bienville  and  Sauvole  had  been  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  site  in  1699  and  had  re- 
ported it  as  a  suitable  location  for  a  colony,  but  Iber- 
ville was  afraid  that  a  town  established  inland  would 
be  subject  to  Indian  raids.  Three  years  after  New 
Orleans  was  founded  Louisiana  was  divided  into  nine 
military  districts   called   Mobile,   Biloxi,   Alabama, 
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New  Orleans,  Yazoo,  Natchez,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and 
Natchitoches.  The  last  of  these  was  founded  as  a 
buffer  colony  against  the  hostile  Spaniards. 

French  inland  expeditions  and  posts. — One  of  the 
motives  which  had  actuated  the  French  in  founding 
Louisiana  was  the  development  of  an  overland  com- 
merce with  the  Southwest.  Texas  was  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  this  time,  and  frightened  by  La  Salle's 
intrusion  at  Matagorda  Bay,  they  had  occupied  parts 
of  the  territory  and  subsequently  withdrawn.  The 
same  territory  of  Texas  was  claimed  by  the  French 
because  La  Salle's  ill-fated  colony  had  been  founded 
there.  An  expedition  was  sent  into  the  country  by 
Bienville  in  1714  under  the  command  of  Louis  Juch- 
ereau,  better  known  as  Sieur  de  St.  Denis.  Other  ex- 
peditions were  led  into  the  Spanish  territory  of  the 
Southwest,  and  in  171 7  the  French  erected  a  fort  at 
Natchitoches  near  the  Red  River  and  about  seven 
leagues  from  an  outpost  built  in  Texas  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

These  expeditions  were  not  confined  to  the  South- 
west, however.  As  early  as  1704  French  Canadians 
were  reported  on  the  Missouri  River.  A  little  later 
expeditions  among  the  Osage  and  Pawnee  Indians 
were  led  by  such  traders  as  Du  Tisne  and  Bourgmont." 
The  appearance  of  the  French  in  this  region  revived 
the  interest  of  the  Spanish.  In  1720  they  led  a  "retri-^ 
butive  expedition"  among  the  Missouri  allies.  This 
movement  alarmed  the  French  of  the  Illinois  country 
and  Fort  Orleans  was  erected  on  the  Missouri,  prob- 
ably in  the  present  county  of  Carroll  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  stream.  Bourgmont  built  the  fort  and  re- 
mained there  for  four  years  supported  by  a  strong  gar- 
rison.    He  then  began  to  withdraw  gradually  and  in 

'Margry,  Pierre,  Dicouvertes,  et  Mablissemenis  des  Fran^aU  dans 
VOuest  et  dans  U  Sud  de  VAmirique  Septentrionale  (1614-1754)  Mimoirs 
et  Documents  Originaux,    6  volt.    Paris,  1888.  VI.  3i3-3i5»  385-452. 
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1725  or  1726  the  remaining  troops  were  slain  by  the 
Indians. 

Apparently  there  were  expeditions  led  from  the 
Illinois  country  into  Trans-Mississippi  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory in  1734.  The  one  in  1739  was  headed  by  Pierre 
and  Paul  Mallet  They  reached  Santa  Fe  and  some 
of  them  returned  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  Here  they 
delighted  Bienville  with  an  account  of  their  explora- 
tions—explorations which  had  brought  Frenchmen, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  within  sight  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.'  This  was  nearly  four  years  before 
Chevalier  Verendrye  discovered  the  Bighorn  Range 
farther  north.* 

In  the  meantime  French  settlements  were  being  ex- 
tended on  the  upper  Mississippi  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try. As  early  as  the  time  of  Marquette  the  Jesuits 
had  operated  in  Indian  villages  along  the  Illinois 
River.  The  Seminary  priests  opened  a  mission  of  the 
Holy  Family  at  Cahokia  on  the  Mississippi  some  time 
in  March,  1699.  During  the  following  year  the  Jesu- 
its removed  their  establishment  to  Kaskaskia.  In  1718 
Fort  de  Chartres  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing die  encroachments  of  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  At  St.  Philippe  and  at  Prairie  du 
Rocher  posts  were  erected  in  1723  and  1733  respec- 
tively. The  Arkansas  post  which  was  erected  by  Tonti 
in  1686  had  been  rebuilt  by  La  Harpe  in  1722,  during 
the  period  of  his  explorations  from  New  Orleans  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Arkansas. 

Development  of  French  Louisiana. — ^The  Illinois 
country  became  noted  for  its  agricultural  products 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,    Sup- 

''^oyaget  des  Fr^ret  Mallet  avec  six  autres  Frangait,  depuit  la 
Kiviire   det  Panimahas  dans  le  Missouri  jusqu'^  Santa-Fe"    (i739->74o)> 

Aid^  455-ff'  ,     ^ 

*  A  brief  bat  critical  study  of  the  Verendrye  explorations  may  he  found 
m  O.  O.  Libby,  "Some  Verendrye  Enigmas,"  in  the  Muttstiffi  FalUs  Hu- 
twrie^  Jtivievfp  September,  1916. 
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plies  were  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Detroit,  to  Ohio 
posts,  and  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  From  the 
two  last-named  places  they  were  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  and  to  Europe.  During  a  winter,  about  1746, 
when  provisions  were  scarce  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  French  in  Illinois  sent  to  the  distressed 
people  of  that  district  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
weight  of  flour.  In  exchange  for  their  products  the 
inhabitants  of  Illinois  received  direct  from  other 
French  colonies  and  from  Europe  sugar,  rice,  indigo, 
cotton,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  similar  luxuries. 
Education  was  neglected,  Kaskaskia  actually  having  no 
school  at  all  until  18 17.  The  few  schools  which  ex- 
isted  were  limited  almost  entirely  to  "informal  private 
groups  collected  in  various  communities  by  migrating 
teachers;  .  .  ." " 

The  growth  of  Louisiana  was  not  rapid.    Time  and 
again  the  life  of  the  settlement  was  threatened  by 
starvation  and  by  Indian  troubles,  but  was  saved  finally 
from  both  of  these  disasters  by  the  arrival  of  the  Indian 
trader  and  by  the  introduction  of  European  plants. 
The  cultivation  of  indigo  was  introduced  about  1723, 
but  it  failed  to  attract  popular  favor  and  finally  ceased 
to  be  a  staple.     In  1751  the  Jesuit  fathers  began  the 
culture  of  sugar  which  for  a  few  years  following  was 
used  for  making  spirits.    A  cargo  of  sugar  was  shipped 
from  the  colony  in  1765,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  profit- 
able commodity  of  comnlerce  at  that  time  because  it 
was  crystallized  so  poorly  that  it  leaked  out  of  the 
hogshead  before  the  shipment  reached  France.    From 
then  until  1794  sugar  was  cultivated  only  for  distilla- 
tion purposes  but  during  the  latter  year  Bore,  a  planter, 
again  tried  cultivating  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  sold  his 
crop  for  twelve  thousand  dollars.    The  success  of  this 

B  Alvord,  Clarence  W.,  The  Illinois  Country,  1673-1818,  Springfield,  1920; 
(Vol  I  of  the  Centinnial  History  of  Illinois),  ch.  x,  and  p.  4S5«  See  also 
Thwaitet,  R.  G.,  'Trance  in  America,"  VII.  Chapter  V,  in  A.  B.  Hart 
(editor),  Thi  American  Nation,  A,  History,  aS  Tols.    N.  Y* 
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venture  together  with  the  introduction  of  cotton  in 
1795  improved  the  economic  basis  of  Louisiana.  Rice 
and  tobacco  had  been  introduced  already,  and  fig  trees 
from  Provence  and  orange  trees  from  Santo  Domingo 
had  become  acclimated/  By  1802  the  colony  was  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses ; 
and  smaller  quantities  of  indigo,  peltries,  lumber,  lead, 
com,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  articles  were  being 
shipped.  These  commodities  and  large  supplies  of 
naval  stores  were  carried  in  American  and  Spanish  ves- 
sels, the  former  outnumbering  the  latter  nearly  two 
to  one. 

Louisiana  transferred  to  Spain. — By  secret  treaty 
of  November  3,  1762,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Spain  to  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  Florida. 
The  territory  which  passed  at  this  time  from  the 
French  monarch  to  his  cousin  the  king  of  Spain  in- 
cluded the  part  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  stands — 
an  island  extending  along  the  eastern  course  of  the  river 
for  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  That  part  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  exception  of  the  island  noted,  was  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the  French  and 
Indian  wan  France  also  guaranteed  free  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until 
October,  1764,  that  the  commandant  learned  of  the 
cession  and  it  was  much  later,  March,  1766,  before  the 
first  Spanish  governor,  Don  Antonio  de  UUoa,  accom- 
panied by  ninety  soldiers,  arrived  to  take  command  of 
the  new  province.  Feeling  ran  high.  Ulloa  was 
unpopular  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  expelled 
by  the  French  population.    Charles  III  then  sent 


^Channittg;  Jefersonian  System,  XII,  Chapter  IV.,  in  The  American 
Nation  Series.  See  also  Thwaitea,  France  in  America,  Chapter  V,  and 
Phelps,  L^uuiama,  Boston  (American  Commonwealth  Series),  199-aoa 
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Alexandra  O'Reilly,  a  man  made  of  tougher  fiber. 
For  over  a  year  he  ruled  as  special  commissioner  to  es- 
tablish Spanish  authority.  Some  of  the  rebels  were 
executed  and  others  were  imprisoned — acts  for  which 
that  vigorous  officer  received  the  sobriquet  of  "The 
Bloody  O'Reilly."  Having  restored  order  O'Reilly 
became  more  conciliatory  and  numerous  old  French 
officers,  like  Villiers  and  De  Mczieres,  were  appointed 
to  important  positions.  By  the  end  of  1770  possession 
was  taken  again  of  the  interior  posts  and  the  Spanish 
flag  had  been  raised  at  all  points,  Ste.  Genevieve  being 
the  last  to  haul  down  the  tricolor.^ 

Population  and  settlement. — ^The  ceded  district  had 
a  total  population  estimated  at  from  eight  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  eleven  thousand,  five  hundred, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  colored.  The  principal 
settlements  were  scattered  along  the  Mississippi  and 
the  lower  Missouri,  and  along  the  Red  River  as  far 
as  Natchitoches.  The  most  densely  populated  area, 
however,  lay  between  Pointe  Coupee  (situated  on  the 
Mississippi  below  Red  River)  and  New  Orleans, 
where  there  werfe  more  than  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, approximately  two-thirds  of  whom  were  colored. 
Other  settlements  in  the  lower  district  had  been  estab- 
lished at  La  Balize,  Attakapa,  Opelousas,  Avoyelle, 
and  Natchitoches.  There  were  posts  also  farther  up 
the  Mississippi  opposite  Natchez  and  the  Arkansas 
settlement,  and  still  farther  northward,  near  the  Mis- 
souri, were  St.  Charles  and  Ste.  Genevieve.  Farther 
west  there  were  slender  trading  posts,  such  as  St.  Louis, 
among  the  Cadodacho  at  the  bend  of  the  Red  River, 
and  a  similar  station  on  the  Osage,  and  Fort  Cavagnol 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  In  the  interior,  still 
farther  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  roamed  many 

^  Bolton,  H.  £.,  and  Marshall,  T.  M.,  The  ColontMotion  of  North  America 
from  J4^'l^8Ss  N.  Y.,  1920^  395-396-  Thwaites,  France  in  America,  Chap- 
ter XVIII. 
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renegade  Frenchmen  and  half-breeds  who  under  the 
name  of  hunters  had  become  practical  outlaws.    One 
official  wrote  that  the  Arkansas  River  was  the  '^asylum 
of  the  wickedest  persons  without  doubt  in  all  the  Indies. 
They  live  so  forgetful  of  the  laws  that  it  is  easy  to  find 
persons  who  have  not  returned  to  Christian  lands  for 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  and  who  pass  their  scan- 
dalous lives  in  public  concubinage  with  the  captive 
Indian  women  who  for  their  purpose  they  purchase 
among  the  heathen,  loaning  those  of  whom  they  tire 
to  others  of  less  power,  that  they  may  labor  in  their 
service;  giving  them  no  other  wage  than  the  promise 
of  quieting  their  lascivious  passions;  in  short  they  have 
no  other  rule  than  their  own  caprice,  and  the  respect 
which  they  pay  the  boldest  and  most  daring,  who  con- 
trol them."  *    Chief  of  these  Arkansas  outlaws  at  the 
time  was  Brindamur,  who,  being  of  gigantic  frame 
and  extraordinary  strength,  had  made  himself  a  petty 
king  over  those  vagabonds  and  highwaymen. 

Prosperity  of  Louisiana  under  Spain. — Louisiana 
remained  under  Spanish  rule  for  thirty-four  years. 
During  that  time,  contrary  to  the  general  conception, 
its  prosperity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  population  had  increased  to  fifty  thousand  by  1803 
as  compared  with  about  ten  thousand  at  the  end  of  the 
French  regime.  Gradually  commerce  was  made  freer 
and  the  restricted  trade  relations  of  Ulloa's  time  gave 
place  to  a  more  liberal  policy.  Furs  were  exempted 
from  duty  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  their  exportation.  The  fur  trade  was  re- 
organized and  greatly  improved.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  time-honored  custom  of  relying  upon  the  mis- 
sion and  the  presidio  for  controlling  the  natives — a 
custom  which  was  being  followed  at  that  time  in  Cali- 
fornia— Spain  utilized  the  numerous  French  traders 

*  Bolton   (editor),  Athanate  di  Mizih-is  and  the  Louisiana'Texas  Fron- 
tier,  iTdS'jyBo,  2  volt.,  ClcvcUnd,  1914,  I.  166. 
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who  were  already  among  the  Louisiana  tribes.  "A 
regular  corps  of  licensed  traders  was  installed;  vaga- 
bonds, outlaws,  and  unlicensed  traders  were  driven 
from  the  tribes,  presents  were  distributed  annually,  and 
medals  of  merit  were  given  to  the  friendly  chiefs."  •  St. 
Louis  was  the  principal  center  for  the  fur  trade  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  Kaskaskia  on  the  east.  Into 
the  northern  territory  drained  by  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  and  into  the  vast  stretches  toward 
the  Spanish  commercial  center  of  Santa  Fe,  itinerant 
merchants  found  their  way  and  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  Indians.  French  traders  had  reached 
the  Mandan  villages  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Missouri 
by  the  close  of  the  century.  Here  they  met  British 
agents  who  had  come  from  posts  located  on  the  Assini- 
boine  and  the  Saskatchewan  farther  north  in  Canada.^^ 
Anglo-Americans,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Mississippi. 
— By  the  treaty  of  1783  that  part  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory which  had  been  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Brit- 
ain was  in  turn  recognized  by  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the 
newly-formed  American  nation.  During  and  imme- 
diately following  the  Revolutionary  War  large  num- 
bers of  settlers  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  erected 
homes  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  territories  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  of  that  region.  The  sole  outlet  for 
the  products  of  these  western  settlers  was  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  national  authorities  were  slow  in 
realizing  this,  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  much  dis- 
content among  the  settlers  of  the  West  and  they  be- 
came involved  in  schemes  which  judged  by  modern 
standards  were  disloyal.  At  first  filibustering  expedi- 
tions against  the  Spanish  were  proposed.  But  this  did 
not  appear  practicable  and  in  1788  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  men  like  him  appeared  willing  to  join  with 
Spain  in  developing  the  interior  of  the  continent.    At- 

loxhwaites,  France  in  America,  191-293. 
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tracted  by  promise  of  large  land  grants  many  Ken- 
tuckians  settled  in  Spanish  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Daniel  Boone  and  his  family  moved  there 
in  1799. 

When  the  Spanish  autnorities  during  this  perioa  pro- 
posed to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  through 
a  treaty  to  be  signed  by  the  confederate  government 
the  indignant  wrath  of  men  of  the  western  country  was 
so  positive  that  negotiations  were  halted  temporarily. 
Nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  the  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution  was  put  into  operation. 
Then  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Madrid  in  1795  ^7  which 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  given  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  the  right  to  land  their 
goods  at  New  Orleans  free  of  duty  while  awaiting 
trans-shipment  But  during  this  period  events  were 
transpiring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  which 
were  to  bring  Louisiana  again  within  the  scope  of 
European  politics  and  finally  into  the  possession  of  the 
LFnited  States.  To  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
our  attention. 

France  attempts  to  regain  Louisiana. — ^The  French 
government  had  tried  to  regain  possession  of  Louisiana 
on  several  occasions  before  the  act  of  retrocession  was 
carried  out.  Following  the  treaty  of  1783  which 
ended  the  American  Revolution,  Vergennes  wished  to 
recover  that  territory,  and  Spain  was  willing  to  return 
it  France  could  not  pay  the  price  although  it  was 
no  more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  reimburse 
Spain  for  the  expense  of  the  colony.  Following  the 
peace  of  Bale  of  July  22,  1795,  the  French  Republic 
again  tried  to  get  possession  of  Louisiana- and  failed. 
She  did  succeed  in  procuring  Spain's  consent  to  cede 
the  eastern  part  of  Santo  Domingo  at  this  time  as  al- 
ready indicated,  but  the  French  did  not  ask  for  imme- 
diate possession  because  of  the  English  superiority  on 
the  sea.     Once  more,  in  1797,  influenced  by  Carnot  and 
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Barthelemy,  the  Directory  offered  the  Spanish  king  a 
principality  to  be  made  by  uniting  the  Duchy  of  Parma 
with  three  legations  just  taken  from  the  Pope,  the  same 
to  be  given  the  king's  son-in-law  as  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  but  Charles  refused  to  be  bribed  even  by  the 
splendid  position  which  this  would  have  given  his 
daughter.  Still  another  attempt  was  made  in  1798 
but  with  no  more  success  than  had  followed  earlier 
efforts. 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  subject  was  proposed 
again  to  the  authorities  at  Madrid.  During  this  time 
Talleyrand  spent  some  anxious  days  trying  to  recover 
what  his  mismanagement  had  lost.  The  storm  of  pro- 
test in  America  following  the  return  of  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  had  not  died  down  when  Adams  appointed 
new  commissioners  to  Paris  upon  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. They  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  1800  and  on 
September  30  following,  the  treaty  of  Morfontaine 
was  signed.  This  restored  relations  between  France 
and  the  United  States. 

Berthier's  mission. — In  the  meantime  Napoleon, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  French  government,  took  the 
final  step  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  establish- 
ing his  colonial  system.  He  ordered  Talleyrand  to 
send  a  special  messenger  to  the  French  minister  at 
Madrid  with  powers  for  concluding  a  treaty  with 
Spain  by  which  she  should  retrocede  Louisiana  to 
France.  The  subject  was  pushed  rapidly  and  success- 
fully at  the  Spanish  court,  but  despite  this  Napoleon 
determined  to  send  a  special  agent  and  General  Ber- 
thier,  a  man  who  stood  close  to  the  First  Consul  in  con- 
fidential matters,  was  selected  for  the  mission.  He 
left  for  Madrid  during  the  last  of  August,  1800,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Bonaparte 
to  the  Spanish  king  and  the  project  of  a  treaty  of  retro- 
cession which  had  been  drawn  by  Talleyrand  at  the 
command  of  the  First  Consul.     Certainly  the  project 
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would  not  tend  to  allay  uneasiness  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  Republic  pledges  itself  to  procure  for  the 
Duke  of  Parma  in  Italy  an  aggrandizement  of  territory  to 
contain  at  least  one  million  inhabitants;  the  Republic 
charges  itself  with  procuring  the  consent  of  Austria  and 
the  other  States  interested,  so  that  the  Duke  may  be  put 
into  possession  of  his  new  territory  at  the  coming  peace 
between  France  and  Austria.  Spain  on  her  side  pledges 
herself  to  retrocede  to  the  French  Republic  the  colony  of 
Louisiana  with  the  same  extent  it  actually  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  such  as  it  should  be  according  to  the  treaties 
subsequently  passed  between  Spain  and  other  States.  Spain 
shall  further  join  to  this  cession  that  of  the  two  Floridas, 
eastern  and  western  with  their  actual  limits.^^ 

Besides  this  Spain  was  to  give  to  France  six  ships 
of  war,  and  the  provinces  mentioned  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  France  whenever  the  territory  promised  for 
the  Duke  of  Parma  should  be  delivered  by  France  to 
Spain.  Mutual  assistance  was  to  be  given  against  any 
person  or  persons  who  should  threaten  or  attack  them 
in  consequence  of  executing  their  engagement. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States — to  quote  again  from 
Henry  Adams — hardly  any  document,  domestic  or  foreign, 
to  be  found  in  their  archives  has  greater  interest  than  this 
project ;  for  from  it  the  United  States  must  trace  whatever 
legal  title  they  obtain  to  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  treaties  which  followed  were  made  merely  in 
pursuance  of  this  engagement,  with  such  variations  as 
seemed  good  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  central 
idea  of  restoring  Louisiana  to  France.^* 

Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso. — ^The  retrocession  was  not 
to  be  concluded  without  difficulties.    The  object  of 

Berthier's  mission  had  been  published  in  a  Paris  news- 

t 

^^  Quoted  in  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
9  iroli.,  N.  Y.,  1903-1904.  I.  367. 
^2/^f^.,  367,  368. 
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paper  and  this  reached  the  American  minister  at 
Madrid,  who  sought  a  denial  from  Urquijo,  the  French 
minister  to  Spain.  The  denial  was  not  convincing. 
There  was  further  difficulty.  Louisiana  had  been  de- 
manded by  Alquier,  but  Berthier  was  told  to  require 
the  Fioridas  and  six  ships  of  war  in  addition.  Louisi- 
ana was  French  as  we  have  seen  and  the  Spanish  king 
was  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a  kingdom  in  Italy,  but 
he  was  not  willing  to  part  with  the  Fioridas.  So  the 
final  agreement  provided  that  the  prince-presumptive 
of  Parma,  who  was  the  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Don 
Carlos,  should  receive  an  Italian  kingdom  of  at  least 
a  million  inhabitants.  Tuscany  was  the  territory  se- 
lected for  the  new  monarch  who  was  to  be  known  as 
King  of  Etruria.  In  return  Spain  was  to  retrocede 
Louisiana  to  France.  After  the  general  peace,  the 
king  might  also  cede  that  part  of  west  Florida  which 
lay  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile.  At  San 
Ildefonso,  on  October  r,  1800,  the  treaty  of  retrocession 
was  signed.  As  has  been  indicated  "  this  agreement 
undid  the  convention  of  1800  signed  on  the  preceding 
day  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  American  ministers. 
Godoy  versus  Napoleon. — ^The  First  Consul's 
brother,  Lucien,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Madrid  to 
complete  the  details  of  the  agreement.  At  the  Span- 
ish capital  Urquijo  was  dismissed,  Godoy  was  called 
from  retirement  to  take  his  place,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  Louisiana  began.  Lucien  negotiated 
a  new  treaty  closing  the  bargain  in  regard  to  Parma 
and  Tuscany  to  which  Godoy  offered  no  opposition. 
The  treaty  provided  that  the  Prince  of  Parma  be  cre- 
ated King  of  Etruria  and  that  Louisiana  should  be 
retroceded  at  once  to  France.  This  was  signed  at 
Madrid  on  March  21,  1801,  and  the  young  king  and 
his  consort  were  sent  to  Paris  where  they  were  hand- 

'^ChaimiDg,  Tht  Jtffi 
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somely  entertained  by  Napoleon.  A  few  months  later 
the  First  Consul  called  upon  the  King  of  Spain  for  au- 
thority to  take  possession  of  Louisiana,  but  Godoy  had 
determined  that  this  should  not  be  permitted.  The 
excuse  which  the  wily  Spaniard  used  was  that  Napo- 
leon had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement.  The 
young  king  had  been  sent  to  Italy  to  take  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  but  upon  his  arrival  he  found  there  was 
no  royal  authority  to  go  with  his  royal  title.  The  en- 
tire control  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  no 
foreign  power  recognized  the  new  kingdom.  Napo- 
leon was  vexed  beyond  measure  at  having  his  policy 
held  up  in  this  manner,  but  for  about  a  year  longer  he 
permitted  Godoy  to  hold  Louisiana. 

While  Godoy  still  defied  him  Napoleon  turned  to 
crush  another  opponent  whom  he  detested  even  more 
than  the  Prince  of  Peace.  This  was  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
verture. 

Importance  of  Santo  Domingo. — ^The  island  of 
Santo  Domingo  was  chiefly  Spanish,  but  its  western 
end  belonged  to  France  by  language  as  well  as  by  his- 
tory. During  the  days  of  the  Bourbons  this  small  part 
of  the  island  had  been  considered  the  most  valuable 
of  French  possessions.  Two  thirds  of  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  French  nation  centered  there  before  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789.  More 
than  seven  hundred  ocean-going  vessels  were  employed 
in  its  carrying  trade  and  its  exports  and  imports  com- 
bined were  estimated  at  more  than  $140,000,000.  The 
home  market  was  supplied  by  it  with  sugar,  cofifee, 
cotton,  and  indigo.  Many  prominent  Creole  families 
in  Paris  received  their  incomes  from  this  French  pos- 
session and  wielded  considerable  political  influence  in 
France,  "while  in  the  island  itself,  society  enjoyed 
semi-Parisian  ease  and  elegance,  the  natural  product 
of  an  exaggerated  slave  system  combined  with  the  man- 
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n'ers,  ideas,  and  amusements  of  a  French  proprietary 
caste."  " 

Class  distinction  on  the  island. — Of  the  six  hundred 
thousand  people  living  on  the  island  in  1789,  approxi- 
mately five  sixths  were  full-blooded  negro  slaves. 
About  one  half  of  the  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
were  mulattoes  who  were  disqualified  from  holding  of- 
fice because  of  negro  blood.  Between  these  and  the 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  Creoles  who  held  all  the  social 
and  political  privileges  of  the  island  there  was  con- 
siderable jealousy.  Then  too,  the  Creoles  were  rest- 
less under  the  despotic  colonial  system,  claiming  for 
themselves  political  rights  which  the  home  govern- 
ment refused  to  grant.  So  when  the  revolution  began 
in  France  in  1789  the  Creoles  sympathized  with  the 
movement  until  the  National  Assembly  supported  the 
mulattoes.  The  Creoles  then  turned  royalists.  The 
civil  war  which  began  in  the  island  produced  a  slave 
insurrection  that  resulted  in  unspeakable  horrors  being 
committed. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture. — For  several  years  the 
strife  continued  and  the  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  who 
hoped  to  effect  a  conquest  of  the  island.  The  National 
Assembly  abolished  slavery  on  February  4,  1794,  but 
at  the  time  this  rather  increased  the  confusion.  One 
of  its  greatest  immediate  results  was  that  in  April  fol- 
lowing Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who  had  been  head  of 
a  royalist  band  in  Spanish  pay  since  the  beginning  of 
the  outbreak,  returned  and  took  service  under  the  Re- 
public. His  grandfather  had  been  a  negro  chief  on 
the  slave  coast  of  Africa  and  had  been  brought  to 
Santo  Domingo  as  a  slave.  The  French  accepted 
Toussaint^s  services,  but  not  until  more  than  a  year 
later  was  he  commissioned  brigadier-general  by  the 
National  Convention.    In  May,  1797,  he  was  made 

^*  Adams,  HuUry  of  the  United  Stattt,  /.  378,  379. 
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General-in-Chief  and  was  given  military  command 
over  the  whole  colony.  He  rendered  efficient  service 
to  the  French  nation  and  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Toussaint  seeks  independence  and  relations  with 
United  States. — In  July,  1797,  commissioners  arrived 
in  France  from  the  United  States.  They  had  been 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  then  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  but  Talleyrand  refused  to 
negotiate  with  them  unless  they  would  pay  him  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  1798,  two  of  the  commissioners  ar- 
rived home  thoroughly  disgusted.  The  report  of  their 
reception  in  the  French  capital  and  of  Talleyrand's 
demands  were  published  in  the  United  States  soon 
after  their  arrival  and  resulted  in  the  spread  of  a 
strong  resentment  against  the  French.  On  June  13, 
1798,  Congress  passed  an  act  suspending  commercial 
relations  with  France  and  her  dependencies.  At  that 
time  Toussaint  was  absolute  ruler  of  Santo  Domingo, 
although  he  recognized  a  general  allegiance  to  the 
French  Republic.  He  knew  that  the  act  of  Congress 
if  strictly  enforced  would  work  a  great  hardship  on 
the  blacks  of  the  island,  and  that  French  authority 
would  be  strengthened  by  whatever  weakened  him. 
He  determined  upon  absolute  independence  from 
France  with  a  view  to  seeking  better  relations  with 
the  United  States,  an  action  upon  which  the  latter 
nation  had  counted.  Toussaint's  advance  was  encour- 
aged by  the  United  States'  Consul,  and  the  former  sent 
a  special  agent  with  a  letter  to  the  President  giving 
complete  assurance  that  if  commercial  intercourse  were 
renewed  between  the  United  States  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo he  would  do  all  within  his  power  to  protect  it. 
Influenced  by  both  political  and  economic  reasons  the 
President  secured  a  new  act  from  Congress  which  was 
approved  February  9,  1799,  and  which  was  intended 
to  satisfy  Toussaint's  request. 
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HaviDg  secured  a  reopening  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Santo  Domingo  and  having  con- 
cluded a  favorable  treaty  with  England,  L*Ouverturc 
proceeded  to  carry  out  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  independence.  By  the  successful 
siege  of  Jacmel  he  captured  and  expelled  his  prin- 
cipal rival,  Rigaud,  in  July,  i8oo.  Following  this 
almost  immediately  the  French  agent,  Roume,  was  im- 
prisoned. Then  came  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Bale  in  1795,  but  which  had  not  been  actually 
transferred.  In  May,  i8or,  Toussaint  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  Santo  Domingo  in  which  he  assumed  po- 
litical power  for  life  and  reserved  the  right  of  naming 
his  successor.  In  the  last  act  he  had  outstripped  Na- 
poleon, and  meanwhile,  says  Henry  Adams,  Bonaparte 
"chafed  under  the  idea  of  being  imitated  by  one  whom 
he  called  a  'gilded  African.'  "  " 

Napoleon  versus  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. — Sum- 
moning his  brother-in-law,  Leclerc,  to  Paris  in  the  fall 
of  1 801,  the  First  Consul  placed  him  in  command  of 
an  expedition  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  who  had 
been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Brest  to  overthrow  Tous- 
saint and  reestablish  slavery  In  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo.  In  the  United  States,  in  the  meantime,  the 
political  revolution  of  1800  had  produced  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  that  country,  and  Napoleon  had 
concluded  a  temporary  peace  with  England.  Tous- 
saint was  left  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Even  80  he  might  have  succeeded  had  his 
own  men  remained  loyal,  but  the  odds  against  him  were 
great  and  on  May  i,  1802,  he  surrendered  to  Leclerc. 
Shortly  afterwards  another  foe  appeared  on  the  island 
against  which  the  French  battled  in  vain.  The  yel- 
low fever  broke  out  in  the  army.    In  September, 
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1802,  Leclerc  wrote  Napoleon  that  only  four  thou- 
sand of  the  twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  men 
sent  to.  Santo  Domingo  remained  fit  for  service.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  news  that  Leclerc  himself  had 
succumbed  to  the  horrible  malady. 

Napoleon  thinks  of  selling  Louisiana. — ^These  dis- 
asters, together  with  the  growing  difficulty  of  main- 
taining peace  with  England,  were  important  factors 
in  Napoleon's  determining  to  dispose  of  Louisiana. 
This  decision  had  been  reached  probably  by  October 
28,  1802.  *•  Livingstone  wrote  to  Jefferson  on  that 
day  stating  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  the  latter  had  asked  whether  the  United 
States  would  prefer  Louisiana  to  the  Floridas.  But 
Livingstone  had  declared  that  his  country  had  no 
desire  to  extend  its  boundaries  across  the  Mississippi, 
so  the  plan  for  Louisiana  was  checked  temporarily. 

Closing  the  Mississippi  and  its  e£Fect. — In  the 
United  States  at  this  time  complications  were  devel- 
oping which  were  to  result  in  President  Jefferson^s 
sending  a  special  envoy  to  France.  The  United  States 
and  Spain  had  agreed  to  a  treaty  in  1795  by  which  the 
boundaries  between  their  territories  were  fixed,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  guaranteed 
American  citizens,  and  for  a  period  of  three  years 
they  were  to  deposit  merchandise  at  New  Orleans,  with 
the  privilege  of  exporting  goods  without  paying  duty. 
This  privilege  was  to  continue  unless  the  king  of 
Spain  found  it  contrary  to  his  interests.  The  Amer- 
icans enjoyed  the  right  of  deposit  for  seven  years  with- 
out interruption.  ^^  Before  Congress  met  in  December, 
1802,  the  authorities  in  Washington  received  word 
through  Governor  Claiborne  at  Natchez  that  Don 

^*  T.  M.  Marihall,  A  History  of  the  fFittern  Boundary  of  the  Louituma 
Purchase,  jSjQ'JS^    (Unirersity  of   California  Publications   in   Hittorj, 
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Juan  Ventura  Morales,  Spanish  Intendant,  had  arbi- 
trarily closed  the  port  This  news  created  consterna- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  people  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  talked  of  war  when  they  learned  that 
the  Mississippi  was  closed  to  them,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Federalists,  overjoyed  at  the  attitude  which  Jef- 
ferson's western  followers  assumed  and  anxious  to  force 
the  President  to  make  some  rash  move  which  would 
cause  his  friends  of  that  section  to  forsake  his  leader- 
ship, did  all  they  could  to  plunge  the  country  into 
instant  wan 

Never  in  all  his  long  and  varied  career  [says  Channing] 
did  Jefferson's  foxlike  discretion  stand  him  in  better  stead. 
Instead  of  following  the  public  clamor,  he  calmly  formulated 
a  policy  and  carried  it  through  to  a  most  successful  termina- 
tion." 

To  calm  public  agitation  was  the  first  task  he  set 
for  himself,  the  second  was  to  regain  the  right  of  de- 
posit, and  the  third  was  to  get  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Gulf  coast  To  diese  things  he  at  once 
turned  his  attention. 

Monroe's  mission. — Despite  the  alarm  expressed  in 
his  well-known  letter  to  Livingstone  dated  April  i8, 
1802,  at  Washington,  Jefferson's  second  annual  mes- 
age  to  Congress  the  following  December  was  written 
in  a  tone  of  calm  indifference  as  if  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  occurred.  He  did  state  that  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  France  would  make  necessary  a  change 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  but  what 
the  change  would  be  he  did  not  indicate.  More  than 
a  month  later  the  House  went  into  executive  session 
and  General  Samuel  Smith  moved  to  appropriate  two 
million  dollars,  the  same  to  be  used  to  meet  ''any  ex- 
penses in  relation  to  the  intercourse  between  the  United 

^*  Channing,  Jejfirsonian  System,  63. 
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States  and  foreign  nations/'  Jefferson  nominated 
James  Monroe  minister  extraordinary  to  France  and 
Spain  on  the  day  the  motion  was  put.  Both  motions 
passed  and  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  of  explanation  to 
Monroe  on  January  13,  1803/* 

The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  occasion  of  the  late 
supervision  of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  [he 
said]  is  extreme.  In  the  western  country  it  is  natural  and 
grounded  on  honest  motives.  In  the  seaports  it  proceeds 
from  a  desire  for  war  which  increases  the  mercantile  lot- 
tery; among  the  Federalists  generally  and  especially  those 
of  Congress  the  object  is  to  force  us  into  war  if  possible, 
in  order  to  derange  our  finances,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
to  attach  the  western  country  to  them  as  their  best  friends, 
and  thus  get  again  into  power.  Remonstrances,  memo- 
rials, etc.,  are  now  circulating  through  the  whole  of  the 
western  country  and  signed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
measures  we  have  been  pursuing  being  invisible  do  not  sat- 
isfy their  minds.  Something  sensible  therefore  was  become 
necessary;  and  indeed  our  object  of  purchasing  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas  Is  a  measure  liable  to  assume  so 
many  shapes  that  no  instructions  could  be  squared  to  fit 
them,  it  was  essential  then  to  send  a  minister  extraordinary 
to  be  joined  with  the  ordinary  one,  with  discretionary  pow- 
ers, first  however  well  impressed  with  all  our  views  and 
therefore  qualified  to  meet  and  modify  to  these  every  form 
of  proposition  which  could  come  from  the  other  party. 

British  minister's  comment — ^The  first  part  of  Jef- 
ferson's programme  was  realized  by  this  move.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  the  same  month  Thornton,  the  British 
charge,  wrote  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  that  the  country 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  action  which  had  been  taken, 
and  reliable  information  had  assured  the  government 
at  Washington  that  "the  people  of  Kentucky  will  wait 
with  patience  the  result  of  the  steps  which  the  execu- 
tive government  may  think  it  right  to  take,  without  re- 

^*  JeffcraoD,  Writings  (Ford  editor),  VHI.  19a 
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curring,  as  was  apprehended  would  be  the  case,  to 
force,  for  the  assertion  of  their  claims.  The  Presi- 
dent regards  this  circumstance  (with  great  justice,  it 
appears  to  me)  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  his  authority,  and  as  the  death-blow  of  the  Federal 
party,"  *®  In  the  same  letter  Thornton  already  had 
said  that  Jefferson  had  assured  him  that  the  United 
States  would  never  abandon  its  claim  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  While  the  President  hoped 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  could  be  made,  he  thought 
it  very  probable  that  Monroe  might  cross  the  channel 
to  converse  with  British  ministers  about  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  and  if  compelled  to  resort 
to  war  the  United  States  would  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard. 

The  French  charg^  becomes  uneasy. — ^The  French 
charge,  Pichon,  was  thoroughly  aroused  by  what  had 
been  done.  Again  and  again  he  appealed  to  Talley- 
rand. He  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
government  to  be  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  United 
States  "at  the  humiliating  attitude  in  which  our  si- 
lence about  Louisiana  places  them."  Jefferson,  he 
thought,  would  be  forced  through  necessity  to  yield  his 
scruples  against  a  British  alliance,  and  Pichon  had  no- 
ticed that  the  President  was  "redoubling  his  civilities 
and  attentions  to  the  British  charge/'  Pichon  had  a 
conference  with  Madison  at  the  latter's  request  which 
confirmed  his  deepest  fears.  New  Orleans  and  West 
Florida  were  essential  for  the  American  settlements 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Mobile  rivers,  Madison 
informed  him,  and  Monroe  had  been  instructed  to  ob- 
tain all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  two  or  three  million  dollars.  Since  New 
Orleans  was  of  no  value  to  the  French  they  could  sell 
it  to  the  Americans  and  build  another  city  on  the  op- 

■  I  — ^— i^.i^^—    II  I  111!  1^ 

*o  Quoted  in  Henry  Adamt,  History  of  the  United  States,  I.  436,  437* 
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posite  bank  of  the  river.  The  true  policy  of  France 
required  her  to  make  the  Mississippi  her  boundary 
anyway,  because  "the  United  States  had  no  interest 
in  seeing  circumstances  rise  which  should  eventually 
lead  their  population  to  extend  itself  to  the  right 
bank."  If  Napoleon  was  not  convinced  by  these  ar- 
guments, Madison  intimated  to  Pichon,  "it  might  hap- 
pen that  the  conduct  of  France  would  decide  political 
combinations  which,  getting  the  upper  hand  of  all  these 
considerations,  would  tend  to  produce  results  no  doubt 
disagreeable  to  the  United  States,  but  certainly  still 
more  so  to  France  and  her  allies."  ^^ 

The  right  of  deposit  restored. — Briefly,  every  pos- 
sible thing  was  done  to  make  France  understand  that 
the  Mississippi  must  be  kept  open  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  France  should  force  a  war  on  the 
administration,  Madison  wrote  Livingstone  and  Mon- 
roe in  April,  1803,  the  two  envoys  were  to  invite  Eng- 
land to  form  an  alliance  by  which  it  should  be  agreed 
that  neither  party  would  make  peace  or  a  truce  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other.  Before  Madison  had 
completed  these  instructions  to  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  France,  however,  the  Spanish  minister, 
the  Marquis  of  Casa  Yrujo,  informed  him  that  the 
Spanish  government  had  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
notify  the  President  that  the  right  of  deposit  would 
be  restored  until  another  place  could  be  selected  or 
until  some  other  arrangement  could  be  made  which 
would  satisfy  both  parties.  The  Spanish  minister  was 
also  instructed  to  tfiank  the  President  for  his  friendly 
conduct  during  the  time  of  recent  excitement.  So  the 
second  part  of  Jefferson's  plans  was  realized.  The 
third  was  not  to  be  accomplished  in  its  entirety  for 
several  years,  but  the  attempt  to  realize  it  resulted  in 
the  Louisiana  purchase — an  incident  which  has  been 

*^  ibid.,  I.  437-439. 
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called  rightly  the  greatest  diplomatic  success  recorded 
in  American  history,  and  an  event  which  ranks  in 
historical  importance  next  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution." 

Napoleon  on  the  sale  of  Louisiana. — Monroe  sailed 
from  the  United  States  on  March  9,  1803,  ^^^  arrived 
in  Paris  on  April  12.  Two  days  before  he  landed 
Napoleon  called  Marbois  and  another  counselor  to  him 
and  declared  his  intention  of  ceding  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States. 

I  know  the  full  value  of  Louisiana  [he  said  vehemently] 
and  I  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  fault  of  the 
French  negotiator  who  abandoned  it  in  1763.  A  few  lines 
of  a  treaty  have  restored  it  to  me,  and  I  have  scarcely  recov- 
ered it  when  I  must  expect  to  lose  it.  But  if  it  escapes 
from  me,  it  shall  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who  oblige 
me  to  strip  myself  of  it  than  to  those  to  whom  I  wish  to 
deliver  it.  The  English  have  successfully  taken  from 
France,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  New  Foundland,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  the  richest  portions  of  Asia.  They  are  engaged  in 
exciting  troubles  in  Santo  Domingo.  They  shall  not  have 
the  Mississippi  which  they  covet.  Louisiana  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  their  conquests  In  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  yet  the  jealousy  they  feel  at  the  restoration  of  this 
colony  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  acquaints  me  with 
their  wish  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  thus  that  they 
will  begin  the  war.  They  have  twenty  ships  of  war  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  sail  over  these  seas  as  sovereigns, 
whilst  our  affairs  in  Santo  Domingo  have  been  growing 
worse  every  day  since  the  death  of  Lcclerc.  The  conquest 
of  Louisiana  would  be  easy,  if  they  only  took  the  trouble 
to  make  a  descent  there.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
putting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I  know  not  whether  they  are 
not  already  there.  It  is  their  usual  course,  and  if  I  had 
been  in  their  place,  I  would  not  have  waited.  I  wish,  if 
there  is  still  time,  to  take  from  them  any  idea  that  they 
may  have  of  ever  possessing  that  colony.    I  think  of  ceding 

32  Ibid,,  II.  2,  3  and  48,  49. 
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it  to  the  United  States.  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  cede  it 
to  them,  for  it  is  not  yet  in  our  possession.  If,  however,  I 
leave  the  least  time  to  our  enemies,  I  shall  only  transmit  an 
empty  title  to  those  republicans  whose  friendship  I  seek. 
They  only  ask  of  me  one  town  in  Louisiana,  but  I  already 
consider  the  colony  as  entirely  lost,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  the  hands  of  this  growing  power,  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  the  policy  and  even  to  the  conunerce  of  France, 
than  if  I  should  attempt  to  keep  it'' 

Marbois  directed  to  sell  Louisiana. — ^The  discus- 
sion was  continued  into  the  night  but  no  decision  was 
reached.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  Na- 
poleon received  word  that  England  was  hastening  prep- 
arations for  renewal  of  the  war.  Summoning  Marbois 
to  him  he  reiterated  his  intention  of  parting  with 
Louisiana. 

It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede,  it  is  the 
whole  colony  without  any  reservation.  I  know  the  price  of 
what  I  abandon,  and  I  have  sufficiently  proved  the  impor- 
tance that  I  attach  to  this  province,  since  my  first  diplomatic 
act  with  Spain  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  it.  I 
renounce  it  with  the  greatest  regret.  ...  I  direct  you  to 
negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the  United  States. 
Do  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe;  have  an 
interview  this  very  day  with  Mr.  Livingstone ;  but  I  require 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  this  war,  and  I  would  not  like 
to  commence  it  with  new  contributions.  ...  If  I  should 
regulate  my  terms,  according  to  the  value  of  these  vast 
regions  to  the  United  States,  the  indenmity  would  have  no 
limits.  I  will  be  moderate  in  consideration  of  the  necessity 
in  which  I  am  of  making  a  sale.  But  keep  this  to  yourself. 
I  want  fifty  millions  (francs),  and  for  less  than  that  sum 
I  will  not  treat;  I  would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  keep  these  fine  countries. ^^ 

Negotiations  begin. — Marbois  did  not  see  Living- 
stone on  that  day,  but  Talleyrand  did.    Livingstone  had 

2^  Barbi-MarboiB,  The  History  of  Louisiana^  263,  264. 
»*  Ibid.,  274,  275. 
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been  in  conference  with  Talleyrand  for  several  weeks 
trying  to  purchase  the  island  of  Orleans  and  West  Flor- 
ida. On  Monday,  April  ii,  1803,  ^^^  day  that  Napo- 
leon had  placed  the  negotiations  in  Marbois's  charge, 
Talleyrand  asked  Livingstone  whether  the  United 
States  would  like  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  Living- 
stone told  him  that  the  United  States  wanted  only  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  but  that  it  might  be  to  the 
interest  of  France  to  cede  the  country  above  the  Ar- 
kansas River  to  his  people  in  order  to  place  a  barrier 
between  French  territory  and  Canada.  Talleyrand  re- 
plied that  if  they  gave  New  Orleans,  the  rest  would  be 
of  little  value  and  he  would  like  to  know  what  the 
United  States  would  give  for  the  whole.  To  this  Liv- 
ingstone refused  to  commit  himself  until  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  Monroe. 

Livingstone  and  Marbois  confer. — On  the  night  of 
April  13,  two  days  later,  Livingstone  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Marbois,  the  minister  of  the  Treasury,  which 
he  considered  so  important  that  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  report  it  to  Madison  at  once,  while  the  impressions 
were  strong  upon  his  mind.^'  Until  midnight  the  two 
men  conversed.  Marbois  said  that  the  First  Consul, 
in  a  recent  conference  with  him,  had  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  part  with  the  whole  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
to  the  United  States  provided  that  country  would  pay 
one  hundred  million  francs  and  pay  the  claims  of  their 
own  citizens.  "Seeing,  by  my  looks,  that  I  was  sur- 
prised at  so  extravagant  a  demand,"  wrote  Living- 
stone, "he  added  that  he  considered  the  demand  as  ex- 
orbitant, and  had  told  the  First  Consul  that  the  thing 
was  impossible;  that  we  had  not  the  means  of  raising 
that  The  First  Consul  told  him  that  we  might  bor- 
row it.     I  now  plainly  saw  the  whole  business:  first, 

^'^  These  letters  are  in  the  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  II. 
55»-554« 
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the  Consul  was  disposed  to  sell;  next,  he  distrusted 
Talleyrand,  on  account  of  the  supposed  intention  to 
bribe,  and  meant  to  put  the  negotiations  into  the  hands 
of  MarboiSy  whose  character  for  integrity  is  estab- 
lished." Livingstone  assured  Marbois  that  the  United 
States  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace  with  France;  that 
his  nation  wished  to  remove  the  French  inhabitants  to 
thei  west  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  United  States 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas,  and  had  no  disposition  to  extend  across  the 
river;  that,  of  course,  they  would  not  give  any  great 
sum  for  the  purchase;  that  Marbois  was  right  in  his 
idea  of  the  extreme  exorbitancy  of  the  demand;  and 
that  the  United  States  would  be  ready  to  purchase,  pro- 
vided the  sum  was  reduced  to  reasonable  limits.  Mar- 
bois then  urged  him  to  name  the  sum,  but  this  Living- 
stone declined  to  do.  The  French  minister,  upon 
being  urged  to  do  so,  then  suggested  as  a  fair  price 
sixty  million  francs,  in  addition  to  which  the  United 
States  should  take  upon  itself  the  American  claims  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  million  more. 

While  Livingstone  urged  the  exorbitance  of  this  de- 
mand he  took  particular  pains  to  inquire  whether 
France  would  stipulate  never  to  possess  the  Floridas 
and  would  promise  to  aid  the  United  States  to  procure 
them.  Being  assured  by  Marbois  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment would  do  this,  Livingstone  closed  the  con- 
versation by  promising  to  confer  with  Monroe,  assur- 
ing Marbois  that  the  American  representatives  would 
do  every  reasonable  thing  to  remove  any  cause  for  dif- 
ference which  might  exist  between  the  two  countries. 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  a  negotiation  is  fairly  opened  [he 
exulted  in  concluding  his  communication  to  Madison]  as  to 
the  quantum,  I  have  yet  made  up  no  opinion.  The  field 
opened  to  us  is  infinitely  larger  than  our  instructions  con- 
templated ;  the  revenue  increasing,  and  the  land  more  than 
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adequate  to  sink  the  capital,  should  we  even  go  the  sum 
proposed  by  Marbois ;  nay  I  persuade  myself  that  the  whole 
sum  may  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  right  of  sovereignty,  to  some  power 
in  Europe,  whose  vicinity  we  should  not  fear.  I  speak  now 
without  reflection  and  without  having  seen  Mr.  Monroe  as 
it  was  midnight  when  I  left  the  treasury,  and  is  now  three 
o'clock.  It  is  so  very  important  that  you  should  be  apprised 
that  a  negotiation  is  actually  opened,  even  before  Mr. 
Monroe  has  been  presented,  in  order  to  calm  the  tumult 
which  the  news  of  war  will  renew,  that  I  have  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  it.  We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  cheapen 
the  purchase;  but  my  present  sentiment  is  that  we  shall 
buy.*' 

Napoleon's  proposal. — ^True  to  his  promise  Living- 
stone worked  hard  for  a  reduction  in  the  price.  A 
week  was  spent  in  haggling  over  this,  and  a  fortnight 
passed  after  Monroe's  arrival  without  anything  more 
definite  having  been  accomplished.  On  April  23  the 
First  Consul  drew  up  a  ^^ Project  of  a  Secret  Conven- 
tion" which  was  given  by  him  to  Marbois.  For  the 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  strengthening  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  nations  the  French  Republic 
according  to  this  document  was  to  cede  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States;  in  consequence  of  which  cession, 
^'Louisiana,  its  territory,  and  its  proper  dependencies 
shall  become  part  of  the  American  Union,  and  shall 
form  successively  one  or  more  states  on  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Constitution." "  French  commerce  in 
Louisiana  was  to  be  given  all  the  rights  of  American 
commerce  with  permanent  entrepdts  at  six  points  along 
the  Mississippi  together  with  a  permanent  right  of 
navigation.  The  United  States  was  also  to  assume  all 
debts  to  American  citizens  under  the  treaty  of  Mon- 
fontaine  and  was  to  pay  France  one  hundred  million       j 

M/*W/.,   554. 

*7  Quoted  in  Ad  ami,  United  States,  II.  40. 
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francs.  Armed  with  this  document  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  27,  Marbois  held  a  conference  with  Living- 
stone and  Monroe  in  the  rooms  of  the  latter.  Too 
unwell  himself  to  sit  at  the  table  Monroe  reclined  on 
a  sofa  throughout  the  discussion. 

A  counter  proposal. — ^The  conversation  was  opened 
by  Marbois  who  submitted  Napoleon's  project.  After 
admitting  that  he  thought  it  hard  and  unreasonable, 
he  presented  his  own.  The  former  demanded  a  total 
expense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  francs  to 
the  American  government,  the  latter  reduced  the  de- 
mand to  eighty  million.  Livingstone  was  particularly 
anxious  to  settle  this  question  of  claims  first  and  sepa- 
rately, but  Monroe  overruled  him  in  this.  The  twen- 
ty-eighth of  April  was  spent  by  the  two  American 
envoys  in  revising  Marbois's  project,  and  drawing  up 
one  of  their  own.  On  the  following  day  they  called 
upon  the  French  minister  and  presented  their  pro- 
posal. In  this  they  had  suggested  fifty  millions  as  the 
amount  to  be  given  France,  and  twenty  millions  more 
on  account  of  her  debt  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  Marbois  refused  to  proceed  unless  eighty 
million  francs  was  accepted  as  the  price,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  finally  yielded.  Marbois  took  the 
revised  document  for  a  conference  with  Napoleon  on 
April  30. 

Monroe  meets  Napoleon. — On  Sunday,  May  i, 
Monroe  was  conducted  to  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre 
and  presented  by  Livingstone  to  the  First  Consul  whom 
he  found  in  a  genial  and  inquisitive  frame  of  mind. 
"  ^You  have  been  here  fifteen  days?'  Napoleon  asked. 
I  told  him  I  had.  'You  speak  French?'  I  replied, 
•A  little!'  Tou  had  a  good  voyage?'  Tes.'  Tou 
C£mc  in  a  frigate?'  /No,  in  a  merchant  vessel  charged 
Ur  the  purpose.'  Then  turning  abruptly  to  the  sub- 
ject in  which  Monroe  and  Livingstone  were  particu- 
krly  interested  he  assured  them  that  their  affair  should 
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be  settled,  and  left  them.  After  dinner  the  First  Con- 
sul again  came  to  Monroe  and  inquired  whether  the 
Federal  city  grew  much.  I  told  him  it  did.  'How 
many  inhabitants  has  it?'  ^  .  .  in  itself  it  contains  two 
or  three  thousand  inhabitants.'  Well,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
how  old  is  he?'  *  About  sixty.'  *Is  he  married  or  sin- 
gle?' 'He  is  not  married.'  *Then  he  is  a  garqon.' 
'No,  he  is  a  widower.'  'Has  he  children?'  'Yes,  two 
daughters  who  are  married.'  'Does  he  reside  in  the 
Federal  city?'  'Generally.'  'Are  the  public  build- 
ings there  commodious,  diose  for  the  Congress  and 
President  especially?'  'They  are.'  'You  Americans 
did  brilliant  things  in  the  war  with  England,  you  will 
do  the  same  again.'  'We  shall  I  am  persuaded  always 
behave  well  when  it  shall  be  our  lot  to  be  in  war.'  'You 
may  probably  be  in  war  with  them  again.'  I  replied 
that  I  did  not  know,  that  that  was  an  important  ques- 
tion to  decide  when  there  would  be  an  occasion  for 
it,"  "  and  so  the  conversation  ended. 

The  treaty  concluded. — On  that  same  evening  the 
two  American  envoys  had  a  final  discussion  with  Mar- 
bois.  Some  amendments  were  made  to  the  treaty  and 
a  few  minor  changes  were  agreed  upon.  On  May  2 
the  "treaty  and  convention  for  sixty  millions  of  francs 
to  France  in  the  French  language"  was  signed.  The 
English  copies  were  prepared  and  signed  two  or  three 
days  later.  The  convention  affecting  American  claims 
was  not  signed,  however,  until  about  the  eighth  or 
ninth,  and  all  these  documents  were  antedated  to  April 
30.  But  in  the  document  thus  agree4  upon  there  was 
no  attempt  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  property 
which  changed  hands.  This  subject  was  left  for  later 
diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  meantime  Amer- 
ican explorers,  fur  traders,  and  settlers  were  crossing 

'* Hamilton,  Stanislaus  Murray  (Editor),  The  Writings  of  James  Afon- 
roe.  Including  a  Collection  of  His  Public  and  Privaie  Papers  and  C'pr- 
resfondence  Nov)  for  the  First  Time  Printed,  7  vols.  New  York,  18198- 
1903,  IV.     13-16.  \  - 
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the  Mississippi  to  seek  adventure  and  furs  and  to  build 
homes  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  West. 
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CHAPTER  II 

AMERICAN  EXPLORATIONS  WEST  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI   (1804-1822) 

The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  was  pur- 
chased from  France  in  1803  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  people  who  had  acquired  it.  The  American 
frontiersmen  had  learned  something  of  its  eastern 
fringe  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  but  beyond  and 
to  the  north  was  a  field  into  which  they  had  not  pene- 
trated. It  was  a  land  whence  sounded  the  call  to  wild 
adventure  and  boundless  solitude,  and  hither  came 
many  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  satiate  their  restless  spirits  and  to  spy  out  the  land. 
But  preceding  the  American  explorer  into  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  was  the  interest  of  the  President  under 
whose  administration  the  purchase  had  been  concluded. 

Suggestions  of  American  expedition  to  the  Pacific. 
— ^Jefferson's  desire  to  learn  of  the  country  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  adding  to  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States  antedates  the  Louisiana  purchase 
by  many  years.  Indeed  as  early  as  1782  we  find  him 
endeavoring  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  country.*  A  year 
later,  while  attending  the  Confederate  Congress  at  An- 
napolis, he  wrote  to  Rogers  Clark:  "I  find  they  have 
subscribed  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  England  for 
exploring  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  Califor- 
nia, they  pretend  it  is  only  to  promote  knolege.  I 
am  afraid  they  have  thoughts  of  colonizing  into  that 
quarter,    some  of  us  have  been  talking  here  in  a  feeble 

'^Stt  the  letter  to  Steptoe,  November  26,  1782,  in  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
(editor)  The  WrUings  of  Thomas  Jegerson.  xo  toU.  (N.  Y.,  X892-X899). 
III.    61. 
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way  of  making  the  attempt  to  search  that  country, 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough  of  that  kind  of 
spirit  to  raise  the  money,  how  would  you  like  to  lead 
such  a  party?  tho  I  am  afraid  the  prospect  is  not  worth 
asking  the  question."*  Three  years  later  Jefferson 
fT^'^met  John  Ledyard  in  Paris.  This  restless  spirit 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  future  President's  hazardous 
suggestion,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  cross  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Siberia  to  Kamtchatka,  thence  to  go 
by  water  "to  the  western  side  of  America  and  penetrate 
through  the  continent  to  our  side  of  it."  •  Ledyard  ex- 
erted himself  to  carry  out  the  project,  but  it  failed 
because  of  the  interference  of  the  Russian  government 

>  In  1790  Captain  John  Armstrong  of  Louisville  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  un- 
dertook to  cross  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Missouri, 
but  he  was  turned  back  a  short  distance  above  St.  Louis 
by  reports  of  disturbances  among  the  Indians.    Two 

<vji  years  later  Andre  Michaux,  a  French  botanist,  pro- 
posed an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  to  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. Jefferson  gave  the  proposal  his  hearty  support, 
but  Michaux  became  entangled  in  Genet's  plans  for 
conquering  Spanish  Louisiana  and  the  former's  west- 
ern project  terminated  with  the  events  of  1794  which 
brought  the  Genet  mission  to  such  a  sudden  end. 

Jefferson  asks  Congress  to  provide  for  expedition. 
— But  these  abortive  schemes  for  exploring  Spanish 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  discouraging, 
were  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  Jefferson  to  abandon 
the  project.  After  he  was  elected  president  his  at- 
tempts were  more  successful.  On  January  18,  1803, 
he  proposed  an  expedition  and  outlined  plans  for  it  in 
a  confidential  message  to  Congress. 

^Thwaitet,  Reuben  Gold   (editor),  Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition,  1804-1806.    VII.    Part  I,  193. 
•Ford  (editor),  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  IV.    398,  447,  44S. 
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An  intelligent  officer,  with  ten  or  twelve  chosen  men, 
fit  for  the  enterprise  and  willing  to  undertake  it,  taken  from 
our  posts  where  they  may  be  spared  without  inconvenience, 
might  explore  the  whole  line,  even  to  the  Western  Ocean, 
have  conferences  with  the  natives  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  get  admission  among  them  for  our 
traders  as  others  are  admitted,  agree  on  convenient  depos- 
its for  an  interchange  of  articles,  and  return  with  the  infor- 
mation acquired  in  the  course  of  two  summers.  Their  arms 
and  accouterments,  some  instruments  of  observation,  and 
light  and  cheap  presents  for  the  Indians  would  be  all  the 
apparatus  they  could  carry,  and  with  an  expectation  of  a 
soldier's  portion  of  land  on  their  return  would  constitute 
the  whole  expense.  Their  pay  would  be  going  on  whether 
here  or  there.  While  other  civilized  nations  have  encoun- 
tered great  expense  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
by  undertaking  voyages  of  discovery  ...  in  various  parts 
and  directions,  our  nation  seems  to  owe  it  to  the  same 
object,  as  well  as  its  own  interests,  to  explore  this  the  only 
line  of  easy  conununication  across  the  continent,  and  so 
directly  traversing  our  own  part  of  it.  .  .  .  The  appropri- 
ation of  $2,500  ''for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States,"  while  understood  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  as  giving  the  legislative  sanction, 
would  cover  the  undertaking  from  notice  and  prevent  the 
obstructions  which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise 
previously  prepare  in  its  way/ 

Meriwether  Lewis  selected  to  head  company. — 
Congress  passed  a  bill  complying  with  Jefferson's 
recommendations  for  sending  out  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion into  the  Far  West  and  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis, 
a  young  man  under  thirty  years  old,  was  selected  to 
head  the  enterprise.  Lewis  was  Jefferson's  private 
secretary.  He  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  had  in- 


^  Ricfatrdson,  Jtmes  D.,  A  CompilMtitn  •/  the  Messmgts  and  Papers  •/ 
the  Presidents,  ifSg-lSgf.    Pablithed  by  authoritj  of  Congreit  (1900),  I. 
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herited  sterling  qualities  from  a  race  of  worthy  patri- 
ots and  vigorous  pioneers.  His  father  and  uncle  had 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  he  himself  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  woods- 
man and  had  rendered  military  service  in  the  North- 
west under  the  leadership  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
Jefferson  considered  him  a  man  of  exceptional  cour- 
age, "possessing  a  firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose 
which  nothing  but  impossibilities  could  divert  from 
its  direction;  careful  as  a  father  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline;  intimate  with  the  Indian  character, 
customs,  and  principles ;  habituated  to  the  hunting  life ; 
guarded  by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetables  and 
animals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing  time  in  the 
description  of  objects  already  possessed;  scrupulous 
that  whatever  he  should  report  would  be  as  certain 
as  if  seen  by  ourselves — ^with  all  these  qualifications,  as 
if  selected  and  implanted  by  nature  in  one  body  for 
this  express  purpose,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
confiding  the  enterprise  to  him."  '  In  order  to  acquire 
additional  technical  training  in  botany  and  astronomy 
which  an  expedition  such  as  he  was  to  lead  demanded, 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  the  learned  members  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  While  there  he  also  directed  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  for  his  party  in  the  arsenal  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Lewis  assisted  by  William  Clark. — Complying  with 
the  suggestion  made  by  Lewis  the  officials  at  Wash- 
ington decided  to  associate  with  him  another  ofiicer  of 
equal  authority,  so  that  the  party  could  operate  ef- 
fectually in  two  divisions  if  the  occasion  should  require 
it  He  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  companion 
and  chose  William  Clark  of  Louisville,  the  younger 

^Oripmat  Jeurnai  of  tht  Lewis  ^and  Clark  Expedition,  1804*1806,  L 
Part  I,  as,  26. 
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brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  William  Clark,  like 
Lewis,  was  an  army  officer  who  had  seen  trying  serv- 
ice against  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  He  had 
traveled  extensively  in  the  country,  having  on  several 
occasions  crossed  die  Mississippi.  He  was  in  every 
respect  admirably  suited  to  share  with  Lewis  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  labors  of  such  an  undertaking  as  the 
government  had  decided  upon.  Lewis  ranked  as  cap- 
tain while  Clark's  commission  gave  him  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  but  the  former  insisted 
on  regarding  the  latter  as  his  official  equal,  both  being 
styled  as  captain  by  all  who  were  connected  with  the 
expedition.  During  the  three  strenuous  years  of  west- 
ern explorations  their  respect  for  each  odier  deepened 
and  their  friendship  strengthened. 

Je£Ferson's  instructions  to  Lewis. — ^The  object  of 
the  expedition  was  outlined  by  Jefferson  in  his  in- 
structions to  Lewis  dated  May  and  June,  1803.  Not 
only  was  the  Missouri  River  to  be  explored  but  "such 
principal  streams  of  it,  as,  by  its  course  and  communi- 
cation with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whether 
the  Columbia,  Oregon,  or  Colorado,  or  any  other 
river,  may  offer  the  most  direct  and  practical  water 
communication  across  the  continent  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce."  The  party  was  to  take  observations 
fixing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  important  places 
along  the  rivers  traversed,  and  of  all  the  portages  be- 
tween their  headwaters.  The  leaders  were  ordered  to 
keep  careful  notes  and  other  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  encouraged  to  keep  diaries.  The  names  and 
numbers  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  were  to  be 
learned,  and  all  conditions  tending  to  promote  trade 
and  harmony  between  them  and  the  Americans  were  to 
be  noted.  Careful  observations  were  to  be  made  of 
the  soils,  animal  and  vegetable  life,  minerals,  geolog- 
ical remains,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  region. 
Should  they  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  they  were  to  de- 
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termine  "whether  the  furs  of  those  parts  may  not  be 
collected  as  advantageously  at  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri •  •  •  as  at  Nootka  Sound  or  any  other  point  of 
that  coast;  and  that  trade  be  consequently  conducted 
through  the  Missouri  and  the  United  States  more  bene- 
ficially than  by  the  circumnavigation  now  practised." 
Furthermore  Lewis  was  to  try  to  find  some  vessel  by 
which  he  could  send  back  two  members  of  the  party 
with  the  information  collected.  Or  if  he  thought  it 
advisable  the  entire  party  might  return  by  sea,  in  which 
case  Lewis  was  to  make  use  of  an  open  letter  of  credit 
furnished  by  Jefferson  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  for  the  repayment  of  such  sums  as  might 
be  advanced  to  the  explorers.  The  safety  of  the  party 
was  not  to  be  endangered,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  information.' 

Meanwhile  Louisiana  had  become  a  possession  of 
the  United  States  and  the  expedition  was  no  longer  a 
movement  into  foreign  territory. 

Lewis  left  Washington  for  Pittsburg  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer  of  1803  and  on  the  last  day  of  August 
began  the  descent  of  the  Ohio.  Volunteers  were  en- 
listed at  several  military  stations  along  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  When  completed  the  party  contained 
a  total  of  tfiirty-two  people  and  sixteen  others  were 
employed  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  the 
Mandan  villages.  The  winter  was  spent  in  quarters 
on  a  little  stream,  the  Dubois  or  Wood  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  side.  Here 
the  men  were  drilled  and  trained  for  the  arduous  ex- 
periences which  they  were  about  to  undertake. 

Expedition  leaves  St.  Louis,  May,  1804. — On  May 
14,  1804,  the  expedition  entered  the  Missouri  and 
began  the  long  voyage  up  that  river.  The  diflSculties 
and  dangers  of  the  journey  were  recognized  by  all  who 


•  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jigerson,  VIII.  194  ff* 
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were  connected  with  it  from  the  beginning,  but  they 
believed  also  that  it  would  confer  high  honors  on  them 
and  on  the  nation  if  it  were  carried  out  successfully. 
The  importance  of  the  expedition  was  realized  like- 
wise by  the  people  living  along  the  Missouri.  The 
people  of  St  Louis  and  of  St  Charles  and  many  others 
who  had  migrated  thither  recently  from  east  of  the 
Mississippi  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  small  com- 
pany as  it  made  its  way  up  the  tortuous  stream.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  party  passed  the  extreme 
western  settlement  This  was  La  Charette,  a  little  vil-V 
lage  of  seven  houses,  near  which  Daniel  Boone  lived.^ 
Thence  the  journey  was  through  the  Indian  country 
and  occasionally,  during  the  early  stage  of  their  pas- 
sage up  the  Missouri,  they  met  traders  who  were  bring- 
ing down  boatloads  of  furs  from  the  Kansas,  the 
Platte,  and  the  Sioux.  Near  the  present  town  of  Sib- 
ley, Missouri,  a  fort  was  erected  and  named  Fort  Clark 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition/  Con- 
tinuing up  the  river  they  came  to  a  place  named  by 
them  Council  Bluffs  where  they  held  a  great  confer- 
ence with  several  Indian  tribes.  They  passed  the 
present  site  of  Sioux  City  on  the  twentieth  of  August, 
where  they  experienced  their  only  loss  by  death,  and 
toward  the  end  of  October  the  little  company  reached 
the  Mandan  villages. 

Reaches  the  Pacific. — Here  near  the  present  town 
of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  Fort  Mandan  was  erected 
from  Cottonwood  logs  found  growing  along  the  river 

^The  village  had  disappeared  when  Bradbury  was  there  in  x8zi,  be- 
cause of  the  encroachments  of  the  river.  It  wat  near  the  present  town 
of  Marthasville  in  Warren  County.  See  Bradbury,  John,  "Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  America  in  the  Years  1809,  zSxo,  and  x8xi,'*  etc  in  Thwaites' 
Early  Western  Travels,  V.  4a,  note  X5. 

*McDouga],  H.  C,  ''Historical  Sketch  of  Kansas  City  from  the  be- 
ginning to  X909.*'  In  the  Missouri  Historical  Review  for  October,  X909, 
xa,  13. 

In  z8o8  the  name  Fort  Clark  was  changed  to  Fort  Osage  in  honor  of 
the  Indian  tribe  of  that  name.  For  another  account  of  this  fort  see 
Thwaitesy  Early  Western  Travels,  V.    do^  note  31. 
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banks.  Five  months  were  spent  in  hunting,  prepar- 
ing reports  and  collecting  information  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  President  in  the  spring,  cultivating  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Indians,  among  whom  British  influ- 
ence was  established,  and  completing  preparations  for 
the  westward  movement  Early  in  April,  1805,  the 
river  having  become  clear  of  ice,  a  boat  was  sent  down- 
stream bearing  dispatches  for  the  officials  at  Wash- 
ington while  the  main  party  headed  their  expedition 
up  the  Missouri.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  From  the  na- 
tives of  that  section  they  collected  information  on  the 
source,  direction,  and  length  of  the  river,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  through  which  it  flowed.  Game 
was  found  in  greater  abundance  than  they  had  experi- 
enced before  and  the  large  number  of  beaver  in  the 
vicinity  led  them  to  suggest  that  some  spot  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  would  be  a  desirable  loca- 
tion for  a  trading  post  The  Falls  of  the  Missouri 
were  reached  in  June  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that 
month  they  arrived  at  the  three  forks  of  the  same  river. 
The  three  rivers  were  explored  and  named  after  the 
three  prominent  statesmen  of  that  day,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin.  Up  the  Jefferson  they  toiled, 
weary,  footsore,  and  some  of  them  almost  exhausted, 
finally  reaching  the  mountains  on  the  last  of  August 
Horses  were  procured  from  the  Shoshone  Indians,  par- 
tics  of  whom  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 
pushed  on  toward  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia system.  This  they  reached  by  following  the  Lolo 
trail  to  the  Clearwater  after  three  weeks  of  toilsome 
marching  through  dense  woods  and  shady  defiles  and 
over  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  to  be  number- 
less obstructions  of  rock  and  fallen  timber.  From  the 
Clearwater  they  made  their  way  to  the  Snake  River, 
down  that  to  the  Columbia,  past  the  Great  Falls,  the 
Dalles,  and  the  Cascades  to  the  tide  water.    On  the 
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seventh  of  November,  1805,  the  party  reached  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Return  and  results  of  expedition. — ^They  spent  the 
winter  in  the  most  humid  section  of  the  Oregon  coast. 
The  supply  of  game  was  not  abundant,  but  the  members 
of  the  expedition  continued  to  enjoy  good  health. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1806  they  began  moving  east- 
ward, and  on  September  23  following  the  entire  party 
entered  St  Louis.  They  had  recrossed  the  mountains 
by  the  same  general  route  but  had  made  more  exten- 
sive explorations  of  considerable  importance  off  the 
original  trail.  For  example  Clark  had  descended  the 
Yellowstone  River.  They  had  opened  a  practical 
route  across  the  continent,  they  had  established  a  strong 
claim  for  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  they  had 
become  the  pioneers  of  a  westward  movement  which 
ultimately  was  to  carry  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  United  States  across  the  great  plains  and  over 
the  rocky  plateau  until  it  gave  the  nation  a  frontage 
on  the  Pacific  slope  similar  to  the  one  it  had  already 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Explorations  in  southern  part  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory.— Before  Lewis  and  Clark  left  St.  Louis  on  their 
transcontinental  journey  Jefferson  had  begun  perfect- 
ing plans  to  explore  the  southern  part  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory.  In  fact  the  original  intention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  employ  several  parties  who 
should  explore  various  parts  of  the  purchase.  Jef- 
ferson made  a  distinction  between  the  object  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  and  the  others  which  were 
to  be  more  restricted  in  their  operations. 

The  object  of  your  mission  is  single  [he  wrote  Lewis  on 
November  16,  1803]  the  direct  water  communication  from 
sea  to  sea  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  Missouri  and  perhaps 
the  Oregon.  I  have  proposed  in  conversation,  and  it  seems 
generally  assented  to,  that  Congress  appropriate  ten  or 
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twelve  thousand  dollars  for  exploring  the  principal  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  In  that  case  I  should 
send  a  party  up  the  Red  River  to  its  head,  then  to  cross 
over  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  come  down  that.  A 
second  party  for  the  Panis  (Platte)  and  Padouca  (Kan- 
sas), and  a  third,  perhaps,  for  the  Morsigona  (Des 
Moines)  and  St.  Peters  (Minnesota).  This  (exploration) 
will  be  attempted  distinctly  from  your  mission,  which  we 
consider  of  major  importance.  .  .  .* 

The  new  task  was  to  be  carried  out  by  a  group  of 
men,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  William  Dun- 
bar, George  Hunter,  John  Sibley,  and  Thomas  Free- 
man. As  a  result  of  Jefferson's  personal  influence  the 
subject  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  a  committee 
of  that  body  in  March,  i8o4.  Funds  were  appropri- 
ated to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  but  the 
results  were  disappointing.  Fairly  complete  scien- 
tific explorations  were  made  of  the  Washita  by  Dun- 
bar and  Hunter,  and  Freeman  ascended  the  Red  River 
about  six  hundred  miles,  but  this  was  the  extent  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Explorations  which  had  been 
originally  planned  to  include  the  entire  courses  of 
streams  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers  were  restricted  to  limits  hardly  beyond  the  fron- 
tier line  and  almost  entirely  within  the  present 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Louisiana/^ 

Pike's  mission  to  upper  Mississippi. — ^Another  ex- 
pedition was  led  to  the  upper  Mississippi  by  Lieuten- 
ant Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  under  the  auspices  of 
the  War  Department  According  to  his  instructions 
which  were  dated  July  30,  1805,"  Pike  was  to  explore 

'  Quoted  in  laaac  J.  Cox,  ''Explorations  of  the  Louisiana  Frontier,  1803- 
1S06,"  in  The  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1904, 
153,  note  b. 

^^Ibid.,  151-174* 

^^  These  are  giren  in  American  State  Papers,  Miscellaneous,  I.  943 
and  in  Blliott  Coues  (editor)  The  Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1S95.    II.    842-844. 
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the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  procure  in- 
formation concerning  its  main  tributaries.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  various  Indian  tribes  were  to  be  under- 
taken and  Pike  was  to  use  every  effort  to  establish  peace 
among  them,  fur-trading  conditions  were  to  be  stud- 
ied, and  land  cessions  were  to  be  obtained  with  a  view 
to  establishing  forts  and  factories.  Pike  believed  an 
important  part  of  his  duty  was  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  in  this  border  country  and  to 
enforce  regulations  in  respect  to  the  fur  trade.  His 
action  in  this  matter  was  carried  out  with  so  much 
vigor  that  this  became  the  most  important  feature  of 
his  expedition. 

Northwest  Company  in  possession  of  country. — 
Pike's  explorations  covered  the  period  from  August  9, 
1805,  to  April  30,  1806.  The  first  part  of  the  voyage 
to  Prairie  du  Chien  was  made  in  a  keel  boat  and  then 
a  flat-bottomed  bateau  and  a  light  barge  transported 
the  party  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  to  Little  Falls 
respectively.  The  main  party  was  left  in  winter  quar- 
ters at  the  latter  place  while  Pike  and  two  compan- 
ions traveled  seven  hundred  miles  farther  in  canoes 
and  sledges  to  Cass  Lake.  The  Northwest  Company 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  field  in  this  section. 
From  their  trading  posts  at  Sauk  Rapids,  Sandy  Lake, 
and  Leach  Lake  their  furs  were  readily  transported 
to  Lake  Superior  and  Montreal  whence  they  found 
easy  access  to  the  markets  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  On  the  St.  Peters  (Minnesota)  Murdock 
Cameron  was  prosecuting  an  independent  business. 

Pike  insists  authority  of  United  States  be  recog- 
nized.— ^With  both  the  independent  trader  and  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Northwest  Company  the 
young  Lieutenant  dealt  firmly.  Cameron  and  La 
Jeunesse  were  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians  and  were 
both  reprimanded.    The  associates  of  the  Northwest 
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Company  were  generally  cordial  and  extended  gen- 
erous hospitality  to  him,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Pike 
from  reminding  them  that  they  must  show  greater  re- 
spect to  the  government  in  whose  country  they  were 
operating.  They  were  told  to  quit  distributing  medals 
among  the  Indians  and  disseminating  ideas  among  them 
that  were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
At  Sandy  Lake  he  found  the  British  flag  flying  over 
the  fort,  and  his  feeling  of  indignation  was  relieved  but 
little  when  he  was  informed  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Indians." 

In  order  that  the  United  States  might  more  easily 
enforce  such  regulations  and  laws  as  applied  to  the 
operation  of  the  fur  trade  in  these  remote  possessions, 
Pike  recommended  that  government  factories  be  es- 
tablished at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  St  Peters,  and  on  the  St.  Louis 
River  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  also  urged 
the  importance  of  settling  the  northern  boundary  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  British  from  claiming  two- 
fifths  of  Louisiana." 

His  estimate  of  what  he  had  accomplished. — In  let- 
ters to  Wilkinson  dated  April  18  and  July  2,  1806, 
Pike  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  accomplished. 
He  mistakenly  thought  he  had  reached  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  said  he  had  explored  the  region 
bordering  upon  that  river  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  He  had  substituted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  for  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  es- 
tablished peace  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas. 
He  had  prepared  reports  on  the  Indians  and  on  the 
geography  of  the  country.    The  list  of  services  which 

^*Coues   (editor),  Pike,  I.     133. 

^*  Isaac  J.  Cox,  The  Early  Explorations  of  Louisiana,  Unirertity  of  Cin- 
ctnnati  Studies,  190^  104. 
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he  noted  was  a  fairly  long  one  and  after  allowance  is 
made  for  exaggerations,  it  is  one  of  which  he  could 
be  justly  proud. 

Proposed  tour  of  the  Southwest. — Pike  reached  St 
Louis  on  his  return  April  30,  1806.  While  in  the 
midst  of  preparing  his  reports  he  received  a  proposal 
from  Wilkinson  to  undertake  a  tour  to  the  far  South- 
west. It  was  an  invitation  which  the  ambitious  Lieu- 
tenant accepted  eagerly  and  he  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

Instructions. — His  first  official  instructions  were  is- 
sued June  24,  1806.^^  He  was  to  escort  some  returning 
Indians  to  the  Osage  River,  was  then  to  attempt  to 
establish  peace  between  the  Kansas  and  Osage  Indians, 
and  was  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Comanches  and 
try  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  visit  Washington. 
Careful  observations  were  to  be  made  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers.  On  July 
12  following,  Wilkinson  issued  additional  instructions 
urging  his  subordinate  to  depart  immediately. 

The  trip  across  the  plains. — Pike  left  St  Louis  on 
July  15  with  a  company  of  twenty-three  men,  besides 
fifty-one  Indians  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  Osage 
and  Republican  rivers.  He  made  his  way  up  the  Mis- 
souri and  Osage  rivers  to  the  Pawnee  villages.  In 
the  meantime  news  of  his  expedition  reached  the  Span- 
ish officials  and  Lieutenant  Malgares  was  sent  out  from 
Santa  Fe  to  intercept  him.  The  Spaniards  had  come 
first  to  the  Pawnee  villages  and  when  Pike  arrived 
there  they  had  already  turned  back.  Despite  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  forces  the  American  com- 
mander determined  to  follow  them,  hoping  thereby  to 
reach  the  Red  River.    He  came  to  Pawnee  Rock  on 


^^Coues  (editor),  Pike,  II.  562-565.  For  a  diiicutsion  of  the  inttruc- 
tiont  and  of  the  motives  which  induced  Wilkinson  to  tend  the  expedition 
fif  Cox,  Early  Explorations  of  Louisiana,  Chapter  XI. 
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the  Great  Bend  of  the  Arkansas  and  rode  up  that 
stream  through  droves  of  buffalq,  deer,  elk,  and  wild 
horses  until  he  finally  reached  the  mountains.  Near 
the  present  town  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  he  erected  for- 
tifications and  explored  the  country.  After  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak  he  began  to 
search  for  the  source  of  the  Red  River.  He  ascended 
the  Arkansas  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Cafion  City, 
and  thence  made  a  detour  to  its  source  near  Leadville. 
Thinking  he  had  found  the  Red  River  he  descended 
the  stream  until  he  came  upon  one  of  his  former  en- 
campments. He  did  not  know  that  the  Canadian  and 
not  the  Red  had  its  source  near  Santa  Fe.  The  months 
of  December  and  January  spent  in  this  way  were  most 
severe.  The  passes  were  filled  with  snow,  game  was 
scarce,  guns  burst  with  cold,  the  horses  were  exhausted, 
and  the  men  were  becoming  mutinous,  but  Pike  re- 
fused to  abandon  the  quest. 

Pike  enters  Spanish  territory .^ — On  Grape  Creek  at 
the  foot  of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Arkansas  he  de- 
cided to  build  a  blockhouse  and  leave  two  of  the  men 
there  to  look  after  the  horses  and  luggage  while  with 
the  main  party  he  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 
In  this  desperate  venture  nine  of  his  men  had  their 
feet  frozen.  The  food  supply  which  they  carried  with 
them  was  soon  exhausted  and  game  seemed  to  have 
left  the  country.  The  party  was  saved  from  starva- 
tion after  having  been  four  days  without  food  when 
Pike  managed  to  shoot  a  stray  buflfalo.  Three  of  the 
men  gave  out  and  were  left  on  the  trail  with  a  small 
supply  of  meat  while  the  others  struggled  on.  He 
reached  the  River  Conejos,  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande  on  February  i,  1807,  ^^^  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stockade  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  He  claimed  that  the  building  was  to  serve 
as  a  protection  against  the  Indians  while  the  abandoned 
companions  were  brought  up  and  game  was  being 
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killed.  Pike  with  four  soldiers  remained  at  the  stock- 
ade while  a  small  detachment  was  sent  back  over  their 
route  to  bring  up  the  men  and  baggage  left  behind. 

Robinson's  mission. — In  1804  Baptiste  Lalande  had 
been  sent  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Santa  F£  by 
William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia.  In  September  of 
the  following  year  Lalande  applied  in  person  at  Chi- 
huahua for  New  Mexican  citizenship,  but  meanwhile 
he  had  made  no  remittance  or  report  to  Morrison  for 
the  goods  which  he  had  brought  to  Santa  Fe.  Pike 
was  requested  to  collect  the  debt  and  used  this  as  a  pre- 
text to  enter  Santa  Fe."  On  February  7,  1807,  ^^  sent 
Dr.  John  H.  Robinson  who  had  joined  the  expedition 
as  a  volunteer  to  collect  Morrison's  claim  and  inci- 
dentally to  learn  what  he  could  of  New  Mexico.  Rob- 
inson was  well  treated  by  the  Spanish  officials  at  Santa 
Fe,  but  was  sent  farther  into  the  Spanish  territory — 
"a  policy  that,  as  long  as  he  was  kindly  treated,  ac- 
corded only  too  well  with  the  American's  wishes."  " 

On  February  16,  1807,  Pike  was  visited  in  his  stock- 
ade by  two  Spaniards.  This  was  the  first  result  of 
Robinson's  mission.  Ten  days  later  Captain  Salteo 
appeared  with  one  hundred  mounted  men  and  took  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  Santa  Fe.  After  being  examined 
there  by  Governor  Alencaster  they  were  sent  on  to 
Chihuahua  where  they  underwent  another  examina- 
tion. The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  Salcedo's  de- 
termining to  deport  them  by  way  of  Texas,  and  their 
enforced  tour  ended  on  July  i  at  the  American  en- 
campment at  Natchitoches.  Pike  had  collected  a 
mass  of  information  which  presented  the  Southwest 
in  a  new  light  to  the  prospective  trader  and  adventurer. 

Period  of  inactivity. — ^These  explorations  had  not 
been  sufficiently  extensive  to  carry  out  the  original 

^*Coz,  Early  Explorations  of  Louisiana,  1/7,  11 8,  126. 
^«  Ibid.,  ia6. 
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plans  outlined  by  Jefferson  in  1803,  but  with  the  return 
of  Pike  and  Lewis  and  Clark  a  great  deal  had  been 
done  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  country  acquired 
from  France.  If  all  the  principal  streams  flowing 
into  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  had  not  been  ex- 
plored, at  least  the  country  itself  had  been  penetrated 
in  its  northern  and  southern  parts.  But  the  President 
was  not  in  a  position  to  prosecute  the  work  with  the 
same  vigor  after  this  time.  Foreign  problems  and 
Jefferson's  own  peculiar  method  of  settling  them  had 
placed  his  administration  in  a  contemptible  light 
abroad  and  was  bringing  upon  him  the  growing  wrath 
of  his  opponents  at  home.  This  was  the  condition  as 
his  second  term  came  to  an  end.  The  man  upon  whom 
his  mantle  fell  inherited  these  problems  while  they 
were  still  multiplying,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  the  West 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  Clay  played  its  part  in 
the  overthrow  of  peaceable  coercion  and  a  declaration 
of  war.  y 

War  Department  decides  to  build  post  on  upper 
Mississippi. — ^The  events  leading  up  to  the  War  of 
18 1 2  and  the  war  itself  absorbed  the  interests  and  ener- 
gies of  the  administration  so  completely  that  little  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  the  western  country.  Before 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  however,  Madison 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  four  Americans 
and  a  French  engineer  of  distinction.  General  Bernard, 
to  examine  the  coast  and  the  inland  frontier  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  needs.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1817  Major  Stephen  H.  Long  led  an  exploring 
expedition  up  the  Mississippi  to  sketch  the  course  of 
that  stream  and  select  places  for  forts.  He  recom- 
mended three  sites  as  desirable  locations  for  military 
posts :  one  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  a  second 
south  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  a  third  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peters.  Secretary  of  War  Calhoun  deter- 
to  fortify  the  last  of  these  and  in  the  summer  of 
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1818  preparations  were  begun  for  executing  his  plans. 
The  post,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "from 
its  remoteness  from  our  settlements,  its  proximity  to 
Lord  Selkirk's  establishment  on  Red  River  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  from  its  neighborhood  to  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  Sioux,  ought  to  be  made  very  strong."  " 

Fort  Snelling  established. — For  the  purpose  of 
executing  Calhoun's  plans  the  War  Department  issued 
orders  to  Major-General  Jacob  Brown,  the  commander 
of  the  division  in  the  North,  which  resulted  in  the 
initial  move  being  taken.  The  task  was  assigned  to 
Colonel  Leavenworth.  Having  made  all  necessary 
preparations  he  conducted  his  men  from  Prairie  du 
Chien  up  the  Mississippi  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peters  (Minnesota)  River  toward  the  last  of  Au- 
gust! By  the  fall  of  1822  Fort  St.  Anthony  had  been 
completed.  The  name  was  changed  later  to  Fort 
Snelling  in  honor  of  Josiah  Snelling  who  had  succeeded 
Colonel  Leavenworth. 

Plans  for  fort  at  Mandan  villages. — By  the  sum- 
mer of  1 818  Calhoun  had  determined  to  build  a  post 
on  the  Missouri  River  at  the  Mandan  villages.  This 
particular  site  was  chosen  because  it  afforded  certain 
advantages  for  counteracting  British  influences  among 
the  Indians.  It  would  be  particularly  well  situated 
to  compete  with  "the  British  post  on  the  Red  River."  " 
The  command  of  the  expedition  whose  duty  it  was  to 
carry  out  these  plans  was  given  to  Colonel  Atkinson. 
Calhoun's  instructions  to  him  are  dated  March  27, 
1 819.  The  "two  great  objects"  of  the  expedition,  the 
Secretary  of  War  asserted,  were  "the  enlargement  and 
protection  of  our  fur  trade,  and  permanent  peace  of 
our  North  Western  frontier  by  the  establishment  of 


^^J.  Franklin  Jameson    (editor),  "Private  Correspondence  of  John  C. 
Calhoun"  in  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Riport,  1899,  II.  148. 
^*  American  Historical  Association.  Annual  Reports,  1899,  II.   134-136. 
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a  decided  control  over  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
in  that  quarter,"  Of  the  two  the  latter  was  consid- 
ered the  more  important.  As  long  as  American  fur 
traders  were  obeying  regulations  they  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. Foreigners  were  to  be  treated  discreetly  until 
the  military  posts  were  well  established,  then  notice 
should  be  given  that  after  a  fixed  period  foreign  trade 
would  be  rigidly  excluded.  Particularly  was  Atkin- 
son to  avoid  hostilities  with  the  Indians  if  possible.  If 
hostilities  should  occur  and  additional  forces  were 
necessary,  he  was  informed  that  troops  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peters  River  might  be  called  to  his  com- 
mand. 

On  December  2,  181 8,  the  government  made  a  con- 
tract with  Colonel  James  Johnson  to  transport  the 
troops  and  provisions  up  the  Missouri.  He  provided 
five  steamboats,  but  none  of  them  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended.  Two  probably 
never  entered  the  river,  a  third  abandoned  the  trip 
thirty  miles  below  Franklin,  and  the  other  two  wintered 
at  Cow  Island  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
and  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring.  Despite  the 
delays  occasioned  by  the  government's  attempt  to  use 
steamboats  instead  of  the  more  practical  keel-boats, 
Atkinson  succeeded  in  getting  his  troops  as  far  as  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  by  September,  1819,  where  they  experienced 
a  disastrous  winter  from  an  attack  of  scurvy. 

The  scientific  expedition. — ^The  scientific  branch  of 
the  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long.  A  special  boat  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  members  of  this  division  which  proved 
to  be  more  practical  than  the  vessels  provided  by  Colo- 
nel Johnson.  The  wheels  had  been  placed  in  the  stern 
and  the  boat  drew  only  nineteen  inches  of  water.  Even 
the  "absurd  attempts  at  ornamentation"  served  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Not  only  the  Indians  but  the  frontier 
settlers  themselves  were  profoundly  impressed  with 
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this  ^^apparent  monster^'  bearing  ^'a  painted  vessel  on 
his  back,  the  sides  gaping  with  portholes  and  bristling 
with  guns."  ^* 

The  result  was  that  Long  and  his  party  found  them- 
selves the  center  of  considerable  interest  as  they 
steamed  up  the  Missouri.  At  Franklin  where  a  stop 
of  a  week  was  made  they  were  entertained  with  a  genu- 
ine frontier  hospitality.  Despite  the  delay  occasioned 
by  this,  Long's  boat,  which  had  left  St  Louis  in  June 
some  time  after  the  other  vessels,  passed  them  all  and 
was  the  only  one  to  arrive  at  Council  Bluffs,  reaching 
there  in  September,  1819.  Major  Long  remained  a 
short  time  and  returned  to  'Washington. 

Congress  investigates. — Here  opposition  to  the  en- 
tire expedition  was  soon  to  develop.  On  December  21, 
1 8 19,  on  motion  of  John  Cocke  of  Tennessee,  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  was  ordered  to  find  out  what 
the  expedition  had  already  cost  the  government,  what 
sums  would  be  required  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objects  intended,  and  what  those  objects  were.  It  was 
in  response  to  these  demands  that  several  papers  were 
submitted  to  Congress  on  January  3,  1820,  by  Chair- 
man Smyth  of  that  committee,  among  them  Calhoun's 
report  on  the  Yellowstone  expedition.  The  report 
was  tabled.  On  January  24  following,  Cocke  sub- 
mitted another  resolution  directing  that  the  secretary 
of  war  be  ordered  to  report  to  the  House  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  money  paid  Colonel  Johnson  and  of 
the  amount  claimed  by  him  under  the  contract  of  De- 
cember 2,  18 1 8.  The  attempt  to  table  the  resolution 
failed.  Calhoun  submitted  the  data  required  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs.**^ 


^>  Chittenden,  Hiram  Martin,  Thg  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West, 
S  vols.,  New  York,  190a.    II.    571. 

^Annals  of  Congress,  l6th  Cong.,  1st  Sesu,  I.  1047;  American  State 
Papers,  Military  Affairs,  II.    6S,  69. 
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Calhoun  continues  to  pkuL — Four  days  later,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1820,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  Colonel 
Atkinson.  Among  other  things  Calhoun  commended 
the  leader  for  his  management  of  the  expedition  and 
approved  his  plans  for  connecting  posts  on  the  fron- 
tier by  opening  roads  between  them.  While  the  use 
of  steamboats  for  transporting  troops  and  provisions 
was  left  to  the  judgment  of  Colonel  Atkinson,  Calhoun 
thought  it  would  add  dignity  to  the  expedition  and 
that  it  might  serve  to  impress  the  British  and  the  In-« 
dians  with  the  power  of  the  United  States  if  such  ves-* 
sels  could  be  used. 

Congress  refuses  to  provide  funds.— These  plans, 
however,  were  not  to  be  carried  out.  Cocke's  opposi- 
tion developed  strength  and  Congress  finally  refused 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  As  a  "half-hearted 
apology  to  the  public  for  its  failure,"  says  Chittenden, 
"a  small  side  show  was  organized  for  the  season  of 
1820  in  the  form  of  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." This  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Major 
Long. 

Major  Long's  expedition  as  substitute. — ^The 
meager  equipment  of  his  company  when  compared 
with  the  expedition  he  had  conducted  up  the  Missouri 
was  indeed  discouraging.  In  this  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  expedition  at  the  head  of  which  he  had 
been  placed  may  be  found  psychological  reasons  for 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  far  western  coun- 
try by  Major  Long. 

The  reorganized  expedition  consisting  of  twenty 
men  left  the  Missouri  at  Council  Bluffs  on  June  6, 
1820.  At  the  Pawnee  village  on  the  Loup  River  they 
visited  the  Indians  and  employed  two  Frenchmen  as 
guides  and  interpreters.  Two  days  were  spent  among 
the  Indians  before  the  party  resumed  their  westward 
journey.  From  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Island  the 
route  followed  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  to  the  forks 
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whence  they  crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  South 
Fork. 

In  Colorado. — ^The  company  had  left  the  Indian  vil- 
lages on  June  13.  On  the  thirtieth  of  that  month  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  Rockies.  They  had  hoped 
to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  mountains,  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed.  On  the  fifth  they 
camped  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Denver  and 
on  the  sixth  directly  in  front  of  the  chasm  through 
which  issues  the  South  Platte.  Two  days  were  spent 
here  while  a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  first 
range  and  reach  the  Platte  on  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, they  did  succeed  in  attaining  an  elevation  from 
which  they  could  distinguish  the  two  forks  of  that 
river.  On  July  12  the  camp  was  made  a  few  miles 
south  of  Colorado  Springs.  From  here  James,  the 
chronicler  of  the  expedition,  accompanied  by  two  men, 
ascended  Pike's  Peak.  This  was  probably  the  first 
time  the  top  was  reached  by  white  men,  and  Long 
called  the  mountain  James's  Peak  in  honor  of  the 
achievement,  but  the  name  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  was  properly 
estimated  by  Lieutenant  Swift,  but  the  height  of  the 
basal  plains  above  sea  level  was  inaccurately  made  so 
that  an  error  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  elevation  of  the  summit  above  sea 
level  was  the  result.  The  observations  for  longitude 
and  latitude  here  as  elsewhere  were  erroneous. 

Expedition  divides. — ^The  party  broke  camp  July 
16  and  moved  southwest  to  the  Arkansas,  coming  to 
that  stream  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  above  the  present 
city  of  Pueblo.  On  the  following  day  four  members 
of  the  party  went  up  the  river  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Royal  Gorge  at  Cafion  City,  but  they  turned  back  baf- 
fled again  by  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  impassable 
barriers.  Two  days  later,  on  the  nineteenth,  the  whole 
expedition  moved  down  the  Arkansas.    At  the  end  of 
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another  two  days  camp  was  made  a  few  miles  above  the 
later  site  of  La  Junta,  Colorado.  Following  instruc- 
tions from  the  war  department  the  party  was  divided 
in  two  and  preparations  were  made  for  exploring  the 
courses  of  both  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red.  Long  com- 
manded the  more  important  of  the  two  divisions  down 
the  latter  stream,  while  the  former,  having  been  ex- 
amined already  by  Pike,  was  explored  by  Captain  Bell 
and  his  division. 

Long's  division  fails  to  find  Red  River. — Major 
Long's  division  left  the  Arkansas  on  July  24,  crossed 
Purgatory  Creek  and  the  upper  waters  of  die  Cimarron 
River,  and  after  six  days  came  to  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Canadian  River.  Nearly  a  week  later  they  came 
to  the  last  named  stream  near  the  present  boundary  of 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  members  of  the  party 
believed  that  they  had  reached  the  Red  River,  and  nat- 
urally so  because  they  came  upon  the  Canadian  in  the 
region  where  the  Red  was  supposed  to  rise.  But  the 
stream  deviated  from  the  course  which  the  Red  was 
supposed  to  follow  and  the  party  became  doubtful. 
They  were  not  convinced  of  their  error,  however,  until 
they  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas  and  Cana- 
dian rivers.  The  journey  down  the  latter  stream  had 
been  made  amidst  almost  constant  suffering  caused  by 
exposure  to  violent  storms  and  excessive  heat,  by  lack 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  water,  by  annoying 
attacks  of  wood  ticks,  and  by  occasional  encounters 
with  bands  of  unfriendly  Kaskaia  and  Comanche  In- 
dians. Despite  these  obstacles  the  party  arrived  at 
Fort  Smith  on  September  13.  This  was  the  meeting 
place  which  had  been  previously  determined  upon,  and 
Long  found  Bell's  division  awaiting  him  upon  his  ar- 
rival. 

Divisions  meet  at  Fort  Smith  and  descend  Arkan- 
sas.— ^The  commander  of  the  Arkansas  expedition  had 
experienced  difficulties  and  hardships  scarcely  less  try- 
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ing  than  those  enc^ntered  by  Long.  On  a  night  in 
August  (the  thirteenth)  three  soldiers  deserted,  taking 
with  them  all  the  manuscripts  which  had  been  pre* 
pared  by  Dr.  Say  and  Lieutenant  Swift  since  leaving 
the  Missouri.  The^  contained  notes  on  the  animals 
examined,  a  journal  of  the  expedition,  considerable 
topographical  data,  besides  information  on  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  history,  and  languages  of  the  Indian. 
To  add  to  their  discouragement  they  went  astray.  This 
occurred  soon  after  passing  the  Great  Bend  when  they 
mistook  the  Ne-Ne-Seah  for  the  Negracka  or  Salt  Fork 
of  the  Arkansas.  Other  similar  errors  added  to  their 
bewilderment  and  for  some  time  they  did  not  know 
just  how  to  reach  the  appointed  rendezvous.  But 
finally  they  met  a  band  of  friendly  Osage  Indians  near 
the  Verdigris  River  on  September  i  who  were  able 
to  give  them  information,  and  they  reached  Fort  Smith 
on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month. 

The  entire  expedition  descended  the  river  to  the 
Cherokee  towns  on  Illinois  Creek  in  Pope  County,  Ar- 
kansas. From  here  they  proceeded  overland  to  Cape 
Girardeau  in  Missouri.  Two  members  of  the  party 
went  from  the  Cherokee  towns  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas, and  returned  to  the  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock 
whence  they  also  crossed  the  country  to  Cape  Girar- 
deau. Here  all  members  of  the  expedition  met  on 
October  12,  1820,  and  a  little  later  they  were  dis- 
banded." 

The  Magee-Keamy  expedition. — ^While  Long  and 
his  party  were  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri another  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Council 
Bluffs  in  the  opposite  direction  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  road  between  that  place  and  the  military  post  on 


>^  James,  Edwin,  ''An  account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  zSz9-i8ao"  in  Tliwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  §74^- 
tB40,  Cleveland,  1905.    XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVU. 
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the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peters  River. 
This  was  led  by  Captain  Magee  of  the  rifle  regiment 
Accompanying  the  party  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morgan  and  Captain  Kearny.  It  is  to  the  latter  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  undertaking. 

From  Council  BlvSs  to  Camp  Cold  Water.— The 
party  required  twenty-three  days  to  make  the  trip. 
Leaving  Camp  Missouri  on  July  2, 1820,  they  followed 
a  route  leading  in  a  general  northeasterly  direction, 
veering  occasionally  to  the  east  or  to  the  north,  finally 
arriving  at  Camp  Cold  Water  on  July  25.  "Our  cir- 
cuitous and  wavering  route  (which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  guide's  advice  .  .  .),"  noted  Kearny,  "the  im- 
mense prairies  we  have  crossed;  the  want  of  timber 
which  we  for  several  days  at  a  time  experienced;  the 
little  water  that  in  some  parts  was  to  be  found;  the 
high  and  precipitous  mountains  and  hills  which  we 
have  climbed  over,  render  that  road  impracticable  and 
almost  impassable  for  more  than  very  small  bodies."  *' 

Unofficial  explorers. — ^The  explorations  noted  above 
were  made  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government  at  Washington.  They  were  official 
in  character.  There  had  been  many  Anglo-American 
explorers  in  the  Trans-Mississippi,  however,  who  had 
no  official  connection  whatever  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  they  were  scientists 
like  Bradbury  and  Brackenridge  and  Schoolcraft  and 
Nuttall ;  or  again  they  might  be  adventurers  or  traders 
or  both  such  as  John  Shaw  and  John  Fonda  and  Jacob 
Fowler.  All  of  these  men  completed  explorations 
into  the  western  country  within  the  limits  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  turn  from  the  official  to  the  unofficial  explorations, 
and  the  men  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned 

*>"Joanial  of  Stephen  Watts  Kearny/'  Valentine  M.  Porter  (editor),  in 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  Collections,  III.  8  £F.  A  map  of  the  route 
which  Magee  followed  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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will  be  considered  in  a  somewhat  different  order  from 
that  which  is  given  above. 

Bradbury,  Brackenridge,  and  Shaw  were  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  West  before  the  War  of  1812. 
They  followed  chronologically  Lewis  and  Clark,  Dun- 
bar, Hunter,  Sibley,  Freeman,  and  Pike. 

Expeditions   of    Bradbury    and    Brackenridge. — 
John  Bradbury,  who  was  a  naturalist  and  traveler,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1809,  bear- 
ing a  commission  from  the  Botanical  Society  at  Liver- 
pool to  make  an  examination  of  plant  life  in  America. 
The  president  of  the  society  had  provided  Bradbury 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Jefferson  as  a  result 
of  which  he  visited  Monticello.    Following  a  brief 
visit  Bradbury  started  for  St.  Louis,  arriving  there 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1809,  carrying  with  him  a  let- 
ter of  commendation  from  Jefferson  to  Meriwether 
Lewis.     St.  Louis  became  the  center  from  which  the 
naturalist  made  a  number  of  short  excursions.    He 
was  planning  to  move  south  to  the  Arkansas  country 
when  he  met  Hunt,  the  leader  of  the  overland  Astorian 
expedition.     He  received  an  invitation  to  accompany 
the  expedition  and  immediately  decided  to  do  so.    The 
larger  part  of  Bradbury's  journal  is  occupied  with  a 
description  of  his  tour  with  Hunt's  party  up  the  Mis- 
souri.    He  went  by  boat  to  the  Arikara  villages  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  then  accompa- 
nied Ramsay  Crooks  to  the  fur-trading  station  among 
the  Mandans  about  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
river.    Upon  his  return  to  the  Arikara  villages  he 
found  the  members  of  his  party  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  continue  their  journey  to  the  Pacific.    Man- 
uel Lisa,  in  his  second  trip  up  the  Missouri,  had  over- 
taken Hunt  and  with  the  former  had  come  Henry  M. 
Brackenridge,    a    friend    of*  Bradbury's.     Lisa    and 
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Brackenridge  were  about  to  return  to  St.  Louis  and 
Bradbury  decided  to  accompany  them." 

Bradbury  had  made  his  excursion  into  the  West  in 
the  interest  of  science.  Brackenridge  was  seeking 
merely  pleasure  and  adventure.  Colonel  John  Shaw, 
whose  explorations  covered  an  entirely  different  area, 
combined  the  experiences  of  the  adventurer  with  those 
of  the  fur  trader. 

Colonel  John  Shaw. — Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Wisconsin,  a  man  whose  integrity 
and  honesty  have  been  vouched  for  by  some  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  Dr.  Draper,  through  whose 
hands  Colonel  Shaw's  narrative  passed,  tells  us  that  it 
may  be  considered  substantially  correct.  His  account 
was  written  from  memory  when  he  was  an  old  man 
and  therefore  allowance  must  be  made  for  dates.  But 
the  internal  evidence  of  that  part  of  his  narrative  out- 
lined here,  will  indicate  that  his  explorations  were 
made  not  only  before  the  War  of  1812,  but  pretty  near 
the  time  he  claims  to  have  made  them.^^ 

Shaw's  explorations. — Colonel  Shaw  says  that  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1808  in  St.  Louis  and  its  vicinity. 
During  the  following  spring,  accompanied  by  Peter 
Spear  and  William  Miller,  he  set  out  from  the  extreme 
western  settlement  of  Cape  Girardeau  County  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  St.  Francis  River  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  thinks  his  route  was  very  near  the  thirty- 
seventh  parallel,  or  perhaps  a  half  degree  south  of  it. 
He  crossed  a  branch  of  the  White  River  which  he 
claims  to  have  named  the  Current.  Proceeding  west- 
ward he  came  to  the  Black,  afterwards  called  the 
Spring,  which  stream  he  followed  to  its  source.    Cross- 

>*For  an  account  of  these  expeditions  s€€  Thwaites,  Earlf  Western 
Travels,  1748-1846,  3a  vols.,  Cleveland,  1904-1907,  V,  VI. 

'^Col.  John  Shaw,  "Personal  Narrative/'  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  Collections,  II.    i97-'232. 
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ing  to  the  main  fork  of  the  White  River  he  then  made 
his  way  to  the  prairie  country.  He  continued  west- 
wardy  he  thought,  beyond  the  headwaters  of  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred 
miles  or  more.  When  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  met  three  traders  who  were  the 
survivors  of  a  company  of  fifteen  that  had  been  trad- 
ing among  the  Indians.  They  told  him  that  a  band 
of  warriors  was  on  the  plains  at  no  great  distance  and 
urged  him  to  turn  back.  But  disregarding  their  ad- 
vice he  continued  his  journey  until  within  sight  of  the 
Indians.  Convinced  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor  he  then  decided  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  autumn  of  1809,  the  year  18 10,  and  the  winter 
of  1 8 10  to  181 1  were  spent  by  Shaw  in  hunting  in  east- 
ern Kansas  and  western  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  collected  "fifty  beaver  and  otter 
skins,  and  eight  hundred  gallons  of  bear  oil."  These 
were  carried  to  the  headwaters  of  the  White  River, 
transported  in  rudely  constructed  boats  down  that 
stream  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans. 
These  products  would  have  brou^t  him  between  two 
and  three  thousand  dollars,  he  thought,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  ship  them  to  Europe,  but  the  "Embargo"  "  was 
in  force,  he  said,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  com- 
modities for  thirty-six  dollars. 

On  his  return  he  passed  through  the  Chickasaw  and 
the  Choctaw  country  to  Colbert's  Ferry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, thence  to  Vincennes,  and  finally  to*  St  Louis. 
He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid  when  the  earth- 
quakes occurred  there,  he  claims,  on  December  14, 
181 1,  and  February  7,  1812.  Soon  after  this  he  went 
to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  made  Wisconsin  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

'^This  was  of  course  impossibib  if  we  accept  the  dates  whidi  he  ha» 
given. 
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of  Henry  Schoolcraft. — ^Thc  exploring 
expedition   led   by   Henry   Schoolcraft  covered   the 
period  from  November  6,  18 18,  to  February  4,  18 19, 
His  object  was  to  "traverse  the  plains  and  mountain 
elevations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  once 
echoed  the  tramp  of  the  squadrons  of  De  Soto — to 
range  over  hills  and  through  rugged  defiles,  which  he 
had  once  searched  in  the  hope  of  finding  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  rivaling  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  •  •  ."  *• 
The  route. — ^The  members  of  the  little  company  or- 
ganized and  began  their  explorations  into  the  West 
from  the  frontier  village  of  Potosi  in  the  present  county 
of  Washington,  Missouri.    They  traveled  in  a  "west- 
south-west"  direction  until  they  passed  successively  the 
Big  and  Little  Fork  of  the  White  River.     Continuing 
in  the  same  general  direction  they  terminated  their 
westward  movement  near  the  headwaters  of  the  White 
River  in  north-western  Arkansas.     Schoolcraft  deter- 
mined to^^^ipd  this  stream.     He  purchased  a  large 
canoe  fiUHRme  hunters  who  had  established  them- 
selves at  ])»ver  Creek  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ozarks. 
Selecting  f^m  Uttir  packs  such  things  as  were  con- 
sidered essential  and  loading  the  canoe  with  necessary 
provisions   the   company  began   the  descent  of   the 
stream.    This  was  January  9,  1819.     Schoolcraft  was 
intoxicated  with  the  new  method  of  travel.    "The  very 
change  from  traversing  weary  plains  and  prairies  and 
ascending  steep  cliffs,  was  exhilarating  and  delight- 
ful/'   Then,  too,  the  stream  and  the  country  through 
w^hich  it  flowed  drew  hearty  commendations  of  ap- 
proval from  the  young  explorer.    The  White  River 
was  "one  of  the  ^ost  beautiful  and  enchanting  streams, 
and  by  far  the  most  transparent,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Mississippi.    To  a  width  and  depth 

so  Sdioolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi-Alpine 
Region  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  vjere 
First   Traversed  by  De  Soto  in  lS4t,    Philadelphia,  1853,  V. 
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which  entitle  it  to  be  classv,  t  is .  river  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude in  Western  America,  it  jnites  a  current  which 
possesses  the  purity  of  crystal,  'with  a  strength  and  gen- 
tle flow,  and  the  most  imposin-j,  diversified,  and  de- 
lightful scenery," 

Schoolcraft  descended  the  White  River  to  a  point 
occupied  by  "twelve  or  fourteen  buildings  of  all  sorts" 
which  formed  a  small  village  "now  (1853)  called 
Batesville ;  being  the  only  one  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered since  leaving  Potosi."  Thence  he  made  his  way 
overland  to  the  point  of  his  departure  feeling  that  he 
had  accomplished  a  trip  of  considerable  peril,  through 
a  noted  mountain  range,  into  which  all  but  one  of  his 
original  party  had  failed  to  accompany  him.  It  was 
with  the  spirit  of  a  conqueror  therefore  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  familiar  acquaintances  of  Potosi. 

Nuttall's  western  explorations. — ^While  School- 
craft was  descending  the  White  River,  Nuttall  made 
his  way  by  boat  up  that  stream  and  tlJiHh  a  con- 
necting bayou,  sometimes  referred  to  a^PI  "White 
River  cut  off"  to  Arkansas  Post.  Here  he  received 
a  cordial  reception  from  one  of  the  leading  settlers 
of  the  Post,  an  old  Canadian  by  the  name  of  Bougie 
or  Bogy.  The  settlement  consisted  of  thirty  of  forty 
houses  and  the  place  was  a  center  for  the  trade 
of  the  Arkansas  and  White  river  valleys.  As  already 
indicated  the  settlement  of  the  region  did  not  proceed 
so  rapidly  as  otherwise  it  probably  would  have  done 
because  of  the  uncertain  titles  to  the  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  same  thing  interfered  with  the  improvement 
of  the  land  by  settlers  who  were  there.  Most  of  the 
large  grants  were  invalidated  by  Congress  (1847- 
1848),  among  them  the  Winter's  grant.*^ 

*7  Nuttall,  Thomas,  /'A  Journal  of  Travel  into  the  Arkansas  Territory 
during  the  year  1819,  widi  Occasional  Obsenrations  on  the  Manners  of 
the.  Aborigines,"  in  Thwaites,  £ar/y  Wistern  Travels ,  Philadelphia,  iSai. 
XIII.    106-Z07,  iia. 
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A  few  weeks  were  spent  in  and  around  the  post,  and 
during  the  last  of  February  Nuttall  again  resumed  his 
westward  journey.  He  was  told  that  the  country  to  the 
Cadron,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  by 
water,  was  pretty  well  settled,  particularly  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river.  The  greatest  uninhabited 
area  was  said  not  to  exceed  thirty  miles  in  distance.  By 
March  12  he  had  reached  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Pine  Bluff.  On  the  morning  of  that  same  day  he  passed 
white  men  who  were  descending  the  river  witfi  car- 
goes of  furs  which  they  had  collected  among  the  Osage 
Indians.  Eight  days  later  found  him  in  the  vicinity 
of  Little  Rock.  Fairly  well-defined  roads  extended 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Little  Rock  to  St  Louis  in 
one  direction  and  to  Natchitoches  in  another.  Con- 
tinuing up  the  river  and  passing  many  homesteads 
along  its  banks,  Nuttall  came  to  the  little  settlement 
of  Cadron  about  thirty-eight  miles  above  Little  Rock, 
on  MarQ^-i27.  Although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
build  a  town  on  the  site  and  the  place  became  the  seat 
of  justice  for  Pulaski  County  in  1820,  Nuttall  esti- 
mated the  possibilities  for  development  accurately 
when  he  wrote,  "I  greatly  doubt  whether  a  town  of 
any  consequence  on  the  Arkansas  will  ever  be  chosen 
on  this  site.''  The  place  has  entirely  disappeared,'* 
although  at  that  time  it  was  on  one  of  the  main  routes 
of  travel  from  St.  Louis  and  the  settlements  on  the 
White  River  to  Hot  Springs  and  to  the  Red  River  set- 
tlements. 

From  the  Cadron  country  Nuttall  continued  his 
westward  journey  up  the  Arkansas  through  the  Dar- 
danelle  settlement  and  through  the  Cherokee  country 
to  the  post  at  Fort  Smith.  He  arrived  at  the  latter 
on  April  24.  The  fort  consisted  of  two  blockhouses 
and  lines  of  cabins  which  accommodated  seventy  men 

^^Ibid,,  156,  Dote  133  and  157,  158. 
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and  was  located  on  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pottoe  with  the  Arkansas.  More  than 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  exploring  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  at  the  season  when  wild  flowers  were 
to  be  found  in  profusion  and  Nuttall  fairly  reveled  in 
these  numerous  excursions  which  familiarized  him 
with  the  flora  of  the  country. 

From  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red  and  return. — On 
May  1 6  Major  Bradford  conducted  a  company  of  sol- 
diers across  the  country  to  the  junction  of  the  Kiamitia 
and  Red  rivers.  The  government  had  ordered  that 
the  whites  living  west  of  Kiamitia  be  moved  to  the 
east  of  that  stream,  the  former  territory  being  reserved 
for  the  Osage  Indians.  The  purpose  of  Major  Brad- 
ford's expedition  was  to  execute  this  order  and  Nuttall 
was  permitted  to  accompany  the  party.  Proceeding 
in  a  general  southwestern  direction  the  members  of 
the  expedition  reached  their  destination  on  the  Red 
River  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia 
on  the  twenty- fourth  of  May.  Here  Bradford  spent 
two  days  carrying  out  his  orders,  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  began  the  return  journey.  Nuttall  accompanied 
the  party  for  a  short  distance  but  became  lost  when  he 
lingered  behind  to  collect  some  new  and  curious  plants 
which  he  found  scattered  over  the  "enchanting 
prairies.'^  His  intense  interest  in  his  botanical  pur- 
suits and  the  rich  fields  of  new  varieties  of  flowers 
which  he  found  made  him  almost  forget  his  situation, 
''cast  away  as  I  was  amidst  the  refuse  of  society." 
'These  people,"  he  continued  in  his  characterization 
of  the  settlers,  "as  well  as  the  generality  of  those  who, 
till  lately,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  bear 
the  worst  moral  character  imaginable,  being  many  of 
them  renegades  from  justice,  and  such  as  have  for- 
feited the  esteem  of  civilized  society."  "    It  is  only 

**  Ibid.,  aai,  aaa. 
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fair  to  say,  however,  that  Nuttall  did  not  intend  to 
class  all  the  people  living  in  that  section  as  ^^renegades 
from  justice."  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
host  and  hostess  and  declared  that  he  would  never  for- 
get the  '^sincere  kindness  and  unfeigned  hospitality" 
which  he  experienced  from  these  ''poor  and  honest 
people."  •• 

Along  the  Arkansas. — Finally  on  June  14  Nuttall 
found  three  men  who  were  apparently  trustworthy  and 
who  were  leaving  the  Red  River  settlement  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  some  stolen  horses  from  the 
Cherokees.  This  afforded  him  the  opportunity  he  had 
been  seeking  and  he  joined  them.  The  return  jour- 
ney was  a  tedious  one  but  the  little  party  made  good 
time  and  Nuttall  reached  Fort  Smith  on  the  twenty- 
first  He  remained  there  until  July  6.  On  that  day 
he  secured  passage  on  board  a  boat  which  was  leaving 
for  a  trading  post  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ver- 
digris about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  up  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  The  expedition  arrived  at  the  latter 
point  on  the  fourteenth.  Nuttall  spent  a  few  weeks 
exploring  the  surrounding  country  and  he  gives  con- 
siderable space  in  his  Journal  to  a  description  of  this 
and  of  the  Osage  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region. 
He  thought  the  ''irresistible  tide  of  western  emigra- 
tion" would  ultimately  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
town  near  the  confluence  of  the  Verdigris,  Grand,  and 
Arkansas  rivers — a  prediction  which  has  been  fulfilled 
by  the  growth  of  Fort  Gibson  in  that  vicinity. 

Nuttall's  explorations  completed. — ^The  final  stage 
of  Nuttall's  journey  began  on  August  1 1.  He  left  the 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  with  a 
hunter  by  the  name  of  Lee  for  a  guide,  his  objective 
being  the  Cimarron  River.  He  could  not  have  real- 
ized the  difficulties  which  such  a  trip  necessarily  en- 
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tailed  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  streams  were 
stagnant,  the  heat  was  intense,  the  water  was  foul,  the 
food  was  poor,  and  the  night  dews  were  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  Nuttall  soon  contracted  a  fever  which 
came  near  proving  fatal.  Then,  too,  the  Indians  were 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  danger.  The  guide  sug- 
gested that  they  return  to  the  Verdigris,  but  his  chief 
refused  to  turn  back.  When  they  at  last  reached  the 
Cimarron,  Nuttall's  fever  had  improved  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascend  the  river,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  scheme  when  he  lost  one  of  his 
two  horses.  A  canoe  was  then  built  in  which  the  guide 
started  downstream  while  Nuttall  rode  the  remaining 
horse.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  horse  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  canoe  and  they  then  decided  to 
separate  despite  the  greater  danger  from  Indians 
which  they  were  sure  to  experience  alone.  Nuttall 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  on  September  15 
physically  exhausted.  He  remained  there  a  week  and 
proceeded  to  Fort  Smith  where  another  forced  halt 
was  made.  Finally  on  October  16  he  started  down 
the  Arkansas  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1820. 

The  wanderings  of  Jacob  Fowler. — Among  the  ac- 
counts of  explorations  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  West 
there  are  few  more  curious  and  interesting  narratives 
than  the  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler.  The  capitalization, 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar  are  indeed  amus- 
ingly crude,  but  his  story  is  straightforward  and  in- 
telligible. He  was  a  keener  and  a  more  accurate  ob- 
server than  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  left  ac- 
counts of  the  West 

Fowler  left  Fort  Smith  on  September  6,  1821.  His 
route  was  along  the  Arkansas  River  except  a  short 
cut-off  by  way  of  the  Verdigris  trail.  He  experienced 
no  difficulty  from  the  Indians  until  he  came  to  Walnut 
Creek.    A  horse  was  stolen  from  the  party  there  and 
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the  Indians  appeared  "more  unfriendly  and  talk  Sasy 
and  bad  to  us  but  this  Is  to  be  Exspected  as  the(y) 
Come  from  other  vileges,"  '^  Fowler  continued  his 
journey  up  the  Arkansas  River  to  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
A  member  of  his  party  killed  by  a  bear  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Purgatory  or  Las  Animas  River  was  probably 
the  first  American  to  be  buried  in  Colorado  soil.  Dr. 
Coues  thinks  that  Fowler  built  "the  first  habitable  and 
inhabited  house"  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Pueblo.  From  the  latter  place,  on  January  30, 
1822,  the  party  visited  the  Spanish  settlements  in  New 
Mexico.  On  the  preceding  day  Fowler  had  heard  that 
the  Mexican  province  had  declared  its  independence 
and  wished  to  open  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States.  This  doubtless  encouraged  him  to  enter  that 
country  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  between 
Sheep  and  Veta  mountains  on  February  4  and  four 
days  later  came  to  the  pueblo  of  Taos.  The  people  of 
the  village  were  wretchedly  poor  and  the  company 
found  it  impossible  to  get  supplies.  The  inhabitants 
said  that  their  crops  had  been  destroyed  by  grasshop- 
pers during  the  two  preceding  years  which  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  transport  grain  for  their  bread  a 
distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Meat  was 
also  scarce  among  them,  so  much  so  that  they  attempted 
to  purchase  some  from  Fowler,  but  he  declined  to  sell 
because  he  had  nothing  but  meat  for  his  own  men  and 
not  too  much  of  that.  But  these  conditions  did  not 
prevent  the  people  from  enjoying  themselves.  On  the 
evening  following  Fowler's  arrival  the  men  and 
women  of  the  village  came  to  his  house  where  a  fan- 
dango was  held. 

Pinch  of  hunger. — Dissatisfied  with  the  place  and 
unable  to  secure  necessary  supplies  Fowler  left  Taos 

<^Couet,  Elliott  (editor),  The  Journal  of  Jacob  Fowler,  etc.,  N.  Y.,  1898. 
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on  February  12,  1822,  with  his  men.  They  proceeded 
west  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  ascended  the  river,  occa- 
sionally trapping  for  beaver  as  they  moved  northward. 
Game  was  scarce  and  the  men  soon  began  to  suffer 
from  hunger  from  which  "Taylor  and  Pall  (a  negro 
who  accompanied  the  expedition)  Began  to  Com- 
plain," the  former  growing  "black  In  the  face"  and 
the  latter  "getting  White  With  the  Same  Complaint 
and  the(y)  both  thaught  the  Hors  Shold  be  Killed." 
Jacob  and  Robert  Fowler  consented  to  this  at  last, 
but  both  decided  to  hunt  while  others  of  the  party 
made  ready  the  horse  flesh.  The  hunters  returned  to 
camp  with  two  deer  while  the  men  were  skinning  the 
horse.  The  carcass  of  the  latter  was  thrown  away  and 
the  party  soon  had  "Suntioua  (sumptuous)  feest  and 
much  Pleasntness.  .  .  .  Round  the  fier  tho  We  la- 
mented  the  fate  of  the  Poor  Hors."  More  game  was 
killed  and  by  the  end  of  February  the  men  found  them- 
selves temporarily  well  supplied  with  provisions. 

Return  route. — Fowler  spent  the  spring  months 
hunting  and  trapping  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande.  On 
June  I,  1822,  he  joined  the  James  and  McKnight  ex- 
pedition from  Santa  Fe  for  the  return  trip  to  the  states. 
Crossing  the  mountains  eastward  by  the  Taos  pass  the 
party  started  for  home  by  a  different  route  from  that 
over  which  they  had  come  to  Taos.  They  left  the 
watershed  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  that  of  the  Arkansas, 
crossing  the  New  Mexico  line  into  Colorado  at  the 
point  where  later  the  Denver,  Texas,  and  Fort  Worth 
railroad  was  to  cross  it,  about  longitude  103°  50/  west 
and  latitude  yj^  north.  Upon  reaching  the  vicinity 
of  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Mesa  de  Maya  in 
Las  Animas  County,  Colorado,  they  probably  fol- 
lowed an  approximately  straight  line  to  Coplidge,  Kan- 
sas, situated  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  boundary 
line  between  Colorado  and  Kansas.  They  then  came 
down  the  Arkansas,  taking  a  short  cut-off  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  Ford,  Kansas,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Raymond 
in  Rice  County. 
'^       Near  this  place  the  party  left  the  Arkansas  River 
i|     and  started  across  the  country  toward  the  east.     On 
June  21,  members  of  James's  expedition  were  sighted 
making  their  way  down  the  Arkansas.    Fowler  and 
his  companions  passed  through  the  northern  part  of 
Harvey  and  Butler  counties,  crossing  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  latter  into  Chase  County  near  mod^ 
ern  Thurman.    Passing  the  headwaters  of  the  Verdi- 
gris they  struck  the  Neosho  about  eight  miles  a  little 
south  of  east  of  the  present  city  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Here  Fowler  said  was  one  of  the  best  tracts  of  land 
for  settlement  that  he  had  seen.    Not  only  was  there 
plenty  of  fertile  land,  but  the  supply  of  water  and 
timber  was  ample.    Thence  the  party  moved  in  a  gen- 
eral northeastern  direction  passing  close  to  or  through 
modern  Lyndon  in  Osage  County.    Continuing  through 
or  passing  near  the  present  cities  of  Baldwin  and 
Olathe,  Kansas,  the  company  crossed  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  boundary  a  little  south  of  Kansas  City  and  came 
to  Fort  Osage  on  July  5,  1822.    After  a  short  rest  they 
proceeded  down  the  Missouri  River  in  canoes  to  St. 
Louis.    At  the  latter  place  the  men  separated  and 
Fowler  returned  by  steamboat  to  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky, arriving  there  on  July  27  after  an  absence  of 
"thirteen  months  and  thirteen  days.'' 

Western  explorations  of  Fonda. — Fonda's  western 
explorations  began  at  Natchez.  Following  the  regu- 
lar route  he  crossed  to  Natchitoches  and  thence  to  Fort 
Toivson,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  present  state 
of  Oklahoma.  Here  they  camped  near  a  small  stream 
which  Fonda  says  was  called  La  Bontte  Run,"  and  the 

*sPort  Towson  is  on  Gates  Creek  (Century  Atlas),  a  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Red  Rtver  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamitia  River. 
Hub   "was  undoubtedly  the  stream  which  Fonda  calls  Le  Bontte  Run. 

For    a  more  complete   account  of  Fonda's   explorations   tee  Goodwin, 
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emigrants  utilized  the  time  to  ^e^  arii  t  >  perfect  their 
plans.  The  main  party  detern  i(  i  ro  settle  in  Mex- 
ican territory  but  Fonda  remained  with  a  Scotchman 
who  had  taken  a  Choctaw  squaw  for  a  wife  and  kept 
a  trading  post  '^on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabine 
River."  Here  he  remained  throughout  the  winter  of 
1819,  and  in  the  following  summer  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful business  expedition  to  New  Orleans  for  his 
employer.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1820  he 
clerked  for  the  Scotchman  and  occasionally  tried  to 
engage  in  the  Indian  trade  on  his  own  account,  but 
this  was  opposed  by  his  employer  who  desired  to  main- 
tain a  business  monopoly  among  the  Indians  of  that 
section.  Despite  this  opposition  Fonda  made  a  few 
successful  fur  trading  "excursions"  among  the  Shaw- 
nee and  Osage  Indians,  but  he  later  grew  tired  of  the 
life  and  decided  to  take  up  his  travels  toward  the  west. 

From  Fort  Towson  to  Santa  Fe. — In  the  spring  of 
1823  "soon  after  the  grass  was  well  up"  Fonda  left 
for  Santa  Fe  "along  with  two  fellows  who  had  come 
up  from  New  Orleans."  He  rode  "a  mustang  colt" 
and  placed  his  "trappings  on  board  an  old  pack-mule." 
They  traveled  west  "to  the  source  of  the  Red  River, 
through  the  Comanche  country,  north  to  the  forks  of 
the  Canadian  River  where  we  took  the  old  Santa  Fe 
trail,  which  led  us  over  and  through  the  southern  spur 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Santa  Fe,  where  we  ar- 
rived without  any  of  those  thrilling  adventures,  or  In- 
dian fights,  that  form  the  burden  of  many  travelers* 
stories." 

They  saw  no  Indians  at  all  except  a  party  of  "Kio- 
ways"  with  whom  Fonda  tried  to  carry  on  trade. 

The  route. — ^The  exact  route  which  Fonda  took  from 
the  source  of  the  Red  River  to  Santa  Fe  is  difficult  to 
determine.    Of  course  he  did  not  reach  the  forks  of 

Cardioali  "Jol^Q  H.  Fonda's  Explorations  in  the  Southwest"  in  the  Souths 
noisUrn  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1919. 
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the  Canadian  if  he  went  to  the  source  of  the  Red  River 
and  there  turned  north.  The  forks  of  the  Canadian 
are  almost  north  of  Fort  Towson,  the  point  from 
which  he  probably  started.  He  may  be  referring  to 
the  forks  made  by  the  union  of  Mustang  Creek  with 
the  Canadian  River  in  northwestern  Texas.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  he  did  not  strike  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  Canadian  River.  He 
doubtless  reached  the  Canadian  River  when  he  turned 
north  from  the  Red  at  the  mouth  of  Mustang  Creek 
as  already  indicated  or  at  the  mouth  of  Major  Long's 
Creek.  Here  he  probably  came  upon  "the  much  fre- 
quented Indian  trail  crossing  the  creek,  from  the  west, 
and  following  down  along  the  east  bank"  "  to  which 
Long  refers.  This  he  probably  thought  was  the  Santa 
Fc  trail.  If  he  took  the  route  thus  indicated  he  went 
west  along  the  Canadian,  finally  reaching  San  Miguel, 
whence  he  followed  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  Santa  Fe. 

Description  of  Taos. — Soon  after  arriving  in  Santa 
Fe  Fonda  lost  track  of  his  traveling  companions.  He 
then  went  to  Taos  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1823 
and  1824.  Here  he  found  a  town  in  which  the  '^houses 
were  all  one  story  high,  and  built  of  clay  or  large  gray 
brick."  The  inhabitants  were  Spaniards,  Mexicans, 
'^Indians,  a  mixed  breed,"  and  a  few  trappers.  The 
town  was  a  "lively  wintering  place,  and  many  were  the 
fandangoes,  frolics,  and  fights  which  came  ofiT'  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

By  May,  1824,  Fonda  had  become  thoroughly  dis- 
grusted  with  Taos  and  its  inhabitants,  "for  the  latter 
were  a  lazy,  dirty,  ignorant  set,  and  as  a  whole,  pos- 
sessed less  honor  than  the  beggarly  Winnebagoes  about 
Prairie  du  Chien,  at  the  present  time"  (1858). 

** James,  Edwin  (compiler),  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  in  the  years  i8jq  and  l8^,  by  order 
of  the  Hon.  /.  C.  Calhoun,  Setfy  of  War;  under  the  command  of  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long,  z  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1823,  II.  94. 
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Leaving  Taos,  Fonda  returned  to  Santa  Fe  where  he 
found  a  company  of  traders  who  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  plains  to  Missouri.  He  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Campbell  who  was 
a  merchant  from  St.  Louis.  The  latter  engaged  the 
explorer  ^^to  oversee  the  loading  and  unloading  of  his 
three  wagons,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a 
stream,  which  frequently  happened.'' 

The  trip  from  Santa  Fe  to  St.  Louis  proved  to  be 
"a  hard  journey,"  and  one  that  Fonda  "never  cared  to 
repeat"  The  "caravan  of  wagons,  cattle,  oxen,  horses, 
mules  left  Santa  Fe  in  good  condition,"  but  many  of 
them  died  before  the  company  reached  the  Missouri 
River — the  animals  from  thirst  and  exhaustion,  and  the 
men  from  sickness  and  disease.  The  survivors  reached 
St.  Louis  in  October. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
AND  THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  BOUNDARIES  TO  1821 

Surrender  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States. — 
The  formal  surrender  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States 
took  place  at  two  different  points  along  the  Mississippi. 
Before  a  crowd  of  people  that  filled  the  Cabildo,  Peter 
Clement  Laussat  delivered  the  keys  of  New  Orleans  to 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  absolved  the  subjects  of  France 
from  further  allegiance  to  the  First  Consul.  Claiborne 
then  welcomed  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  protected  in  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion,  and  that  their  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  would  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible.  This  was  in  December,  1803. 
Upper  Louisiana  was  surrendered  at  St.  Louis  in  a 
much  less  formal  manner.  Major  Amos  Stoddard  was 
chosen  by  the  French  Republic  as  its  representative, 
and  on  March  9,  1804,  he  received  the  territory  from 
the  Spanish  representatives,  surrendering  it  the  next 
day  to  officials  of  the  United  States. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  cession. — ^The  transfer  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  brought  keen  disap- 
pointment to  the  majority  of  people  living  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  were  particu- 
larly incensed  at  the  new  order  of  things.  Not  only 
did  the  official  sent  out  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language,  customs, 
and  laws,  but  he  lacked  personal  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community.  Laussat,  however,  who  re- 
mained in  the  country  a  few  months  after  the  cession, 
understood  that  such  sentiments  could  not  last    He  also 

7» 
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appreciated  fully  what  the  Americans  had  gained  and 
what  France  had  lost 

The  Americans  [he  said]  have  given  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  for  Louisiana;  they  would  have  given  sixty  rather 
than  not  possess  it.  They  will  receive  one  million  of  dollars 
for  duties,  at  the  customhouse  in  New  Orleans,  during  the 
present  year,  a  sum  exceeding  the  interest  of  their  money, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  very 
great  quantity  of  vacant  lands.  As  to  the  twelve  years 
during  which  our  vessels  are  to  be  received  on  the  footing 
of  national  ones,  they  present  but  an  illusive  prospect,  con- 
sidering the  war  and  the  impossibility  of  our  being  able  to 
enter  into  competition  with  their  merchantmen.  Besides, 
all  will  in  a  short  time  turn  to  the  advantage  of  English 
manufactures,  by  the  great  means  this  place  will  exclusively 
enjoy,  from  its  situation,  to  supply  the  'Spanish  colonies 
as  far  as  the  equator.  In  a  few  years,  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Bravo  will  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  New 
Orleans  will  then  have  a  population  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
thousand  souls;  and  the  new  territory  will  produce  sugar 
enough  for  the  supply  of  North  America  and  a  part  of 
Europe ;  let  us  not  dissimulate ;  in  a  few  years  the  existing 
prejudice  will  be  worn  off,  the  inhabitants  will  gradually 
become  Americans  by  the  introduction  of  native  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  a  system  already  begun.  Many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  will  leave  the  country  in  disgust;  those 
who  have  large  fortunes  will  retire  to  the  mother  country ; 
a  great  proportion  will  remove  into  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments; and  the  remaining  few  will  be  lost  amidst  the  new- 
comers. Should  no  fortunate  amelioration  of  political 
events  intervene,  what  a  magnificent  Nouvelle  France  have 
we  lost.  The  Creoles  and  French  established  here  unite 
in  favor  of  France,  and  can  not  be  persuaded  that  the  con- 
vention for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  anything  but  a  politi- 
cal trick;  they  think  that  it  will  return  under  the  dominion 
of  France.^ 

^Quoted  in  Martin, 'Franqoii  Xavier,  History  of  Louisiana   (i88a  ed,), 
32a. 
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On  March  26,  1804,  sixteen  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Upper  Louisiana  to  die  United  States,  Congress 
passed  an  act  dividing  the  cession  into  two  parts.  The 
"Territory  of  Orleans'*  included  roughly  what  later 
.was  to  constitute  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase  was  called  the  "District  of 
Louisiana."  Such  a  division,  however,  was  keenly  re- 
sented by  the  older  population.  It  had  always  been  a 
unit,  the  settlers  contended,  and  it  was  as  a  whole  and 
not  as  a  mutilated  territory  "that  it  was  to  be  received 
into  the  Confederacy  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession."* 

Population  in  1803. — ^  ^^^  people  in  the  commun- 
ity did  not  share  such  opinions.  They  were  the  Amer- 
icans. To  them  the  transfer  was  a  welcome  change. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  there  were  or  what 
per  cent  of  the  population  they  composed.  Indeed  the 
exact  population  of  the  territory  at  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sion is  not  known.  By  1800  Upper  Louisiana  con- 
tained forty-nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  people,  and 
Louisiana  by  1798  had  approximately  twenty-seven 
thousand  inhabitants.'  The  consul  of  the  United 
States  located  at  New  Orleans  compiled  a  rude  census 
in  1803  from  such  sources  as  he  could  procure  for  the 
Department  of  State.  According  to  this  report  the 
total  population  of  the  territory  was  49,473.*  To  New 
Orleans  was  given  a  population  of  8,056.  "Tehoupi- 
toulas"  contained  7,444.  The  populations  of  other 
districts  were  much  smaller  while  the  districts  them- 
selves were  large. 


*  Gayarr^,  Charles,  Hittorf  of  Louisiana,  Atmrican  Domination,  a-s. 

*Vilet,  ''Popalation  and  Bztent  of  Settlement  in  Miseouri  before  1I04,*' 
in  Missouri  Historical  Rsview,  V.  197,  199,  ao4,  aoj.  Sa  also  Matde  A. 
Hatcher,  ''The  Looitiana  Background  of  the  Colonization  of  Texas,  17(3- 
1803"  in  Sotttkwistim  Historical  Quarterly,  January,  19^1.    194. 

^The  population  is  given  for  various  districts.  Su  Martin,  Hisiorf  of 
Louisiana,  300^  for  a  copy  of  the  report* 
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It  should  be  repeated  that  these  figures  at  best  are 
only  approximate,  and  they  evidently  included  the 
West  Florida  country.  The  white  settlers  were  few 
and  they  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  principal  tributaries  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Charles.  The  vast  stretches  of  country  to  the  west  and 
to  the  north  were  still  unoccupied.  In  fact  they  were 
practically  unknown  to  the  government  that  had  just 
become  die  owner  of  the  country.  Even  the  boundaries 
of  the  territory  acquired  were  undetermined.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  briefly  the  movement  of 
American  settlers  into  the  region  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory purchased. 

Movement  of  American  Settlers  into  Upper  Louis- 
iana.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Americans  had  be- 
gun to  cross  the  Mississippi  into  both  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  and  the  District  of  Louisiana  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  that  in  some  localities  they 
had  begun  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
Upper  Louisiana  had  been  divided  into  five  adminis- 
trative districts.  St  Charles,  the  most  northern  of 
these  and  including  the  territory  between  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi,  was  settled  largely  by  the  French 
at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  There  were  a 
few  Americans  living  in  the  district  They  were  not 
in  the  villages  but  in  scattered  and  detached  farm- 
steads along  the  Cuivre  River,  and  the  Dardenne  and 
Perruque  creeks  which  flowed  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
along  La  Charette  and  Femme  Osage  creeks,  tribu- 
taries to  the  Missouri.  The  valley  of  the  Dardenne 
drew  the  largest  number  of  Americans  in  this  district 
.The  St  Louis  district,  just  south  of  the  St  Charles  and 
including  the  country  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Merainec,  had  also  been  occupied  to  some  extent  by 
Americans  in  1803.  They  had  not  sought  the  villages 
which  were  occupied  mostly  by  the  French,  but  had 
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located  on  homesteads  along  the  creeks  flowing  into 
the  Missouri  and  Meramec  rivers,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  latter  stream. 

In  the  district  of  the  Ste.  Genevieve  was  located 
the  best  known  of  the  American  settlements.  It  was 
near  modern  Potosi  and  called  Mine  a  Breton  or 
Burton.  Lead  had  been  discovered  there  in  1775  and 
the  permanent  settlement  probably  dates  from  that 
time.  It  became  prominent  with  the  appearance  of 
Moses  Austin.  He  visited  the  mines  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve in  1796  and  received  a  grant  of  land.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  brought  his 
family.  At  modern  Farmington  and  Fredericktown 
in  the  St.  Frangois  valley  settlements  were  begun 
about  the  same  time.  Up  to  1799  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  Ste.  Genevieve  district  was  slow,  but  during 
the  five  years  ending  in  1804  the  number  of  people 
grew  from  1,156  to  2,870.  The  most  prosperous  com- 
munities in  Upper  Louisiana  were  to  be  found  her^. 

Morgan's  proposed  colony. — In  the  last  two  dis- 
tricts, Cape  Girardeau  and  New  Madrid,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  the  majority.  Most  of  the  people  in  the 
former  district  came  from  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  many  of  them  were  of  German  or  German- 
Swiss  descent.  It  was  in  the  New  Madrid  district  and 
at  New  Madrid,  or  L'Anee  a  la  Graise  as  it  was  first 
called,  that  Colonel  George  Morgan  of  Virginia  at- 
tempted to  found  an  American  colony  in  1789.  Ela- 
borate plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  large  town  here. 
Morgan  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  had  suffered  reverses  at  home,  and  in  this 
remote  western  country  he  thought  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  his  losses  by  establishing  a  colony.  He 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Washington,  Gardoqui,  who  promised  to  support  him. 
\  grant  of  approximately  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of 
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land  extending  along  the  Mississippi  for  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Fran5ois  River 
to  modern  Perry  County,  Missouri,  was  assured  him 
for  the  undertaking.  Morgan  thoughtfully  provided 
conditions  which  would  give  his  settlers  certain  guar- 
anties, such  as  the  right  of  local  self-government  and 
exemption  from  nearly  all  taxation,  and  then  with  the 
permission  of  the  Spanish  minister  secured,  Morgan 
started  west  to  advertise  his  project  and  examine  his 
claim.  With  a  large  company  of  men  collected  en 
route,  he  made  his  way  down  the  Ohio  to  its  mouth, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  February  14,  1789,  and 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  He  then 
made  a  trip  to  St.  Louis  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Span- 
ish commandant  from  Gardoqui  and  returned  to  begin 
laying  out  the  new  town  which  he  had  already  planned. 
It  was  to  be  four  miles  long  and  two  wide,  with  gen- 
erous allowances  made  for  both  parks  and  streets.  To 
each  of  the  first  six  hundred  settlers  who  came  were 
to  be  offered  a  city  lot  of  one-half  acre  and  one  outlying 
lot  of  five  acres.  Cabins  were  erected  and  magazines 
for  provisions  were  built,  gardens  were  laid  out,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  immediately  putting  one 
hundred  acres  into  cultivation.  Land  sufiicient  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  families  was  to  be  platted  into 
farms  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each  for  pros- 
pective settlers.  It  was  expected  that  these  liberal  in- 
ducements would  draw  to  the  new  colony  a  thousand 
families  annually. 

The  plans  did  not  materialize.  The  approval  of 
Miro,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  could  not  be 
gained.  Why?  It  may  have  been  due  to  intrigues  to 
dissolve  the  American  Union  in  which  Miro  and  the 
United  States  commander,  Wilkinson,  were  involved, 
and  which  they  felt  could  not  be  carried  through  sue* 
cessfuUy  if  Morgan's  plans  were  permitted  to  mate- 
rialize.   Or  it  may  have  been  that  Miro  feared  that 
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too  many  Americans  would  be  brought  into  Spanish 
territory/ 

Results  of  Morgan's  work. — Despite  the  failure  of 
Morgan's  program  the  work  he  did  was  a  potent  factor 
in  the  American  settlement  of  Upper  Louisiana.  In 
the  first  place  the  majority  of  the  people  who  came 
with  him  remained  as  permanent  settlers.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  extensive  advertising  which  he  did  drew  many 
other  Americans  to  the  country.  A  little  later,  when 
Spain  offered  exceptional  inducements  to  prospective 
emigrants  to  come  into  the  country,  the  interest  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  was  the  more  easily  aroused 
because  of  the  publicity  campaign  which  Morgan 
had  conducted. 

Summary  of  settlements  in  Upper  Louisiana  1804. 
— ^The  distribution  of  settlements  in  Upper  Louisiana 
by  1804  ^^y  be  briefly  summarized.  They  were  to  be 
found  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  present  state  of  Missouri  to  New 
Madrid  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  north  to 
Cape  Girardeau.  In  the  low  lands  between  these 
points  the  only  settled  area  of  importance  was  the  long, 
narrow  ridge  stretching  north  from  New  Madrid.  In 
the  town  and  along  the  river  to  the  southward,  Ameri- 
cans and  French  lived  side  by  side;  the  other  settle- 
ments were  largely  American.  The  strip  along  the 
river  from  Cape  Girardeau  nearly  to  the  Meramec 
was  settled  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  along 
their  courses,  and  in  the  lowlands  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
and  Bois  Brule  within  the  boundaries  of  present  Perry 
County,    Missouri.    The   settlements    were    mostly 

*  Houck,  Louit,  The  Spanish  Rigitrn  in  Missouri;  A  Collection  of  Papers 
and  Documents  Relating  to  Upper  Louisiana  Principally  wiihin  the  Pres' 
ent  Limits  of  Missouri  during  the  Dominion  of  Spain,  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Indies  at  Seville,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Original  Spanish  into  Eng- 
lish, and  Including  also  some  Papers  Concerning  the  supposed  Grant  to  Col, 
George  Morgan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Found  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary, a  voli.,  Chicago,  1909,  I.  375  ff.  See  also  Violette,  A  History  of 
'"    9uri,  S9-51- 
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French  except  diose  on  the  northern  creeks.  In  the 
rolling  uplands  of  what  are  now  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Perry  counties  there  were  settlements  which  differed 
very  little  from  typical  American  settlements  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  lower  Meramec  was  an 
American  district  and  between  the  Meramec  and  the 
Missouri  settlements  were  to  be  found  wherever  water 
and  timber  existed.  On  the  Meramec  and  on  the 
Missouri  above  St  Charles  the  Americans  were  in  the 
majority,  but  at  St  Louis  the  French  dominated  af* 
fairs.  Over  the  rest  of  the  district  the  two  races 
mingled  on  a  nearly  equal  basis,  the  French  usually 
outnumbering  the  Americans  in  the  villages.  North 
of  the  Missouri  the  French  occupied  the  villages  of 
St  Charles  and  Portage  des  Sioux  and  the  Americans 
settled  on  the  creeks  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri. 

It  will  be  rightly  concluded  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  Americans  were  living  in  small  groups  and  on 
detached  farms,  except  at  New  Madrid,  and  that  com- 
merce and  industry  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  French  also  dominated  govern- 
ment and  politics.  The  Americanization  of  Upper 
Louisiana  had  hardly  begun  despite  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  of  American  origin.* 
However,  the  population  was  so  sparse  and  so  widely 
scattered  and  the  future  immigrants  were  so  sure  to  be 
Americans  that  French  dominance  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last  long. 

Population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. — ^This  could 
not  be  said  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  Here  the  coun- 
try available  for  settlement  was  more  restricted  and 
the  larger  population  had  a  French  element  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  a  permanent  Gallic  coloring  to  certain 
phases  of  the  life  of  the  people.    We  have  seen  already 

^Vilet,  The  Population  and  Extent  of  Settlement  in  Miisouri  before 
it<H"  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Riviiw,  1910-1911.  V.  187-113. 
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that  the  report  of  the  American  consul  at  New  Orleans 
in  1 803  gave  the  southern  territory  a  population  of  less 
than  50,000.  Three  years  later  a  census  was  taken. 
The  final  reports  indicated  a  population  of  52,998,  of 
whom  23,574  were  slaves  and  3,355  were  free  people 
of  color.  This  would  leave  a  white  population  of  26,- 
069,  of  whom  13,500  were  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder  of  native  French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Irish  extraction.  These  figures  were 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Claiborne  and 
were  declared  to  be  approximately  correct.  Between 
1806  and  1809  ^c  number  of  immigrants  had  not  been 
large;  "it  may  have  given  us  an  increase  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  free  persons,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  native  Americans."  The  Governor  expected 
a  large  addition  to  the  French  population  within  a 
few  weeks,  however.  There  had  been  a  number  of 
people  recently  banished  from  Cuba  who  were  ex- 
pected to  seek  an  asylum  in  Louisiana/ 

Internal  problems. — The  unsettled  condition  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France 
were  followed  by  a  large  immigration  into  Louisiana 
in  1809.  They  had  begun  to  arrive  in  New  Orleans 
by  early  summer,  some  with  their  slaves  and  such 
other  property  as  they  could  bring,  and  others  in  utter 
destitution.  They  did  not  receive  a  cordial  welcome 
from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  but  they 
continued  to  come  throughout  the  summer.  Before  the 
first  of  August,  5,754  of  them  had  landed  at  New  Or- 
leans. Of  these  1,798  were  white  people,  1,977  were 
free  people  of  color,  and  1,979  were  slaves.  The  ad- 
mission of  slaves  from  foreign  countries  was  against 
the  law,  but  Claiborne  found  ways  of  disregarding  it.* 

^Gayarre,  Charles,  History  of  Louisiana,  American  Domination,  211  ff. 
The  data  on  population  is  taken  from  this  letter. 

'See  Claiborne't  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  quoted  in  ibid., 
ai5. 
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Throughout  the  months  of  summer  and  fall  they  con- 
tinued to  come  and  with  their  arrival  came  problems 
for  the  governor.  Many  were  "of  doubtful  character 
and  desperate  fortunes  and  many,  probably,  would  be- 
come willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  un- 
principled, intriguing  individuals  who  would  wish  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  union  of  the  American  States."  * 
Apparently  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  later  ar- 
rivals. The  difficulties  of  the  territorial  administra- 
tion, however,  were  not  confined  to  maintaining  a  sem- 
blance of  order  among  a  people  who  were  hostile  to  the 
officers  and  among  whom  there  was  a  strong  lawless 
element.  The  price  of  food  had  become  exorbitant, 
house  rent  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  by 
the  end  of  November  suffering  had  become  intense  and 
widespread. 

West  Florida  declares  its  independence. — During 
the  following  year  (1810)  Claiborne's  responsibilities 
were  increased  by  the  annexation  of  West  Florida. 
There  were  many  American  settlers  in  the  district  who 
had  been  citizens  of  various  states  in  the  Union.  They 
had  felt  an  increasing  desire  to  be  annexed  to  their 
country,  and  Madison,  who  succeeded  Jefferson  as  the 
chief  executive,  was  in  sympathy  with  any  move  which 
would  give  the  United  States  access  to  the  Gulf.  In- 
deed it  had  been  claimed  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. Its  position  had  been  rendered  still  more  diffi- 
cult because  it  had  become  a  retreat  for  fugitive  slaves 
from  Orleans  and  Mississippi  territories,'  and  the  right 
of  slave  owners  to  invade  the  country  and  seize  their 
slaves  had  been  called  in  question  by  Spanish  authori- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  territory  was  a  retreat  for  out- 
laws and  renegades  from  justice  added  to  the  confusion 
in  this  disputed  district.  Within  the  territory  an  at- 
tempted revolution  had  already  indicated  the  prevalent 
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discontent,  and  finally,  in  1810,  when  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons  had  induced  Spanish  provinces  in  the 
West  to  seek  independence  through  revolution,  a  move- 
ment was  initiated  in  West  Florida  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  that  province.  A  convention  was  called 
and  drew  up  a  declaration  of  independence,  the  sophis- 
try of  which  is  amusing  when  one  remembers  that 
Americans  dominated  the  convention  * 

It  is  known  to  the  world  with  what  fidelity  the  people 
of  this  Territory  have  professed  and  maintained  allegiance 
to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  while  any  hope  remained  of 
receiving  from  him  protection  for  their  property  and  lives. 

Without  making  any  unnecessary  innovation  in  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  Government,  we  had  voluntarily 
adopted  certain  regulations,  in  concert  with  our  First  Mag- 
istrate, for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  this  Terri- 
tory, and  shoi^ng  our  attachment  to  the  Government  which 
had  heretofore  protected  us.  This  compact,  which  was 
entered  into  with  good  faith  on  our  part,  will  forever 
remain  an  honorable  testimony  of  our  upright  intentions 
and  inviolable  fidelity  to  our  King  and  parent  country  while 
so  much  as  a  shadow  of  legitimate  authority  remained  to  be 
exercised  over  us.*® 

Following  the  declaration  of  independence  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Florida  elected  a  governor.  They  had 
scarcely  begun  their  independent  career  when  Presi- 
dent Madison  intervened  by  ordering  Claiborne  to  take 
possession  of*  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  In  December,  18 10,  this  was  accomplished. 
The  newly  elected  governor  consented  to  withdraw  his 
claims,  but  Mobile  and  the  country  east  of  the  Pearl 
River  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  until 

^^  Annals  of  Congress,  itth  Cung^  3d  Sat.,  Appendix,  1354.  Goyernor 
de  Laasua  of  West  Florida,  it  had  been  learned,  was  lecretly  requesting 
Governor  Folch  of  Pensacola  to  send  an  armed  force  to  quell  insurrection 
in  West  Florida.  It  was  said  that  this  roused  the  Americans  and  led  to 
die  convention  and  declaration  of  independence; 
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they  were  driven  but  in  18 13  during  die  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England." 

Admission  of  Orleans  into  Union  opposed. — ^The 
Territory  of  Orleans  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  as  soon  as  the  population  numbered  sixty 
thousand.  Before  the  census  of  18 10  was  taken  ihf; 
territorial  legislature  addressed  a  memorial  to  Con* 
gress  seeking  admission  on  an  equal  footing  with  die 
original  states.  This  document  was  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington  by  Governor  Claiborne 
on  May  18,  1809,  with  a  recommendation  diat  the  re- 
quest be  refused.^'  The  census  of  18 10  showed  that 
the  population  had  passed  the  sixty-thousand  mark. 
In  the  following  year  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives introduced  the  subject  by  declaring  that 
Orleans  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  became  exceedingly  bitter  at 
times,  and  the  opponents  of  the  proposal  were  unre- 
lenting in  opposition.  Said  Josiah  Quincy,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  Massachusetts : 


To  me  it  appears  that  it  would  justify  a  revolution  in 
this  country;  and  that,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  it  may 
produce  it  When  I  see  the  zeal  and  perseverance  with 
which  tliis  bill  has  been  urged  along  its  parliamentary  path, 
when  I  know  the  local  interests  and  associated  projects 
which  combine  to  promote  its  success,  all  opposition  to  it 
seems  painfully  unavailing.  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
leave,  without  a  struggle,  my  country  to  its  fate  I  And 
again,  '1  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that,  if  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of  the  Union  are 
virtually  dissolved;  that  the  states  which  compose  it  are 
free  from  their  moral  obligations,  and  that,  as  it  will  be 
the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 


u  Louliiana  Historical  Society,  Publicaiiont,  I.  Parts  a  and  $• 
^  GayaiT^  Hiaorf  •/  Louisiana,  American  Dominaiian,  ati. 
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prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must.** 

He  was  called  to  order  by  John  Poindexter  of  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  but  won  his  point  with  the  House 
and  proceeded  with  his  speech.  His  main  reason  for 
opposing  the  admission  of  Orleans  was  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional.  The  Constitution  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  and  "not  for  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana, nor  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Can- 
ada." 

Becomes  state  of  Louisiana;  West  Florida  in- 
cluded.— ^Yet  the  opponents  of  the  bill  could  not  block 
its  passage  and  on  February  20,  181 1,  it  was  signed  by 
the  President.  This  bill  authorized  the  people  of  Or- 
leans to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  form  a  state  gov- 
ernment. A  convention  met  at  New  Orleans  and 
adopted  a  state  constitution  in  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 81 2.  Orleans  was  then  admitted  into  the  Union 
by  Congress  as  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  act  to  take 
effect  on  April  30,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
treaty  of  cession.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  state 
were  to  be  the  Sabine  River  on  the  west,  the  thirty- 
third  parallel  of  north  latitude  on  the  north  as  far  east 
as  the  Mississippi,  down  the  river  to  the  Iberville,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  latter  through  lakes  Maure- 
pas  and  Ponchartrain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Gulf  was  of  course  the  southern  boundary  including 
all  the  islands  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast.  Al- 
most immediately  that  part  of  West  Florida  lying 
south  of  the  thirty-first  parallel  and  west  of  the  Pearl 
River  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  state  and  divided 
into  the  "Florida  Parishes."  Claiborne  was  elected  the 
first  governor  under  the  new  constitution.^* 

*»  Annals  of  Congress,  nth  Cong,,  3d  Sess. 

1*  Phelps,  Louisiana,  247-251.  Set  also  Bronvn,  Everett  Somerville,  The 
Constitutional  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803-1812,  Berkeley,  1920. 
Chapters  X  and  XI. 
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Population  of  Louisiana  in  1812. — ^Meanwhile  the 
population  within  the  newly  formed  state  had  been  in- 
creasing and  the  boundaries  of  the  occupied  territory 
had  been  enlarged.  The  United  States  census  map  for 
1 8 10  shows  a  continuous  line  of  settlement  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans  from  the  vicinity  of  Mississippi 
Sound  eastward  along  the  parallel  that  passes  just  south 
of  New  Orleans  and  touches  the  Gulf  coast  again  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vermillion  Bay,  thence  from  these  extreme 
eastern  and  western  points  north  to  similar  points  on 
a  parallel  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River, 
the  density  of  the  population  diminishing  in  the  more 
remote  sections  west  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  line  of  settled  area  follows 
the  course  of  that  stream  to  Natchitoches.  Another 
broader  line  of  settlement  extends  up  the  Mississippi 
and  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Black  and  Washita 
rivers,  the  line  dividing  into  two  in  the  vicinity  of 
modern  Winnsboro.  The  eastern  line  follows  the 
course  of  the  Washita  to  a  point  south  of  modern  Mon- 
roe, and  the  western  continues  up  the  Mississippi  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
territory.  Ten  years  later,  eight  years  after  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans  had  become  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
the  three  fingers  of  settlement  along  the  courses  of  the 
Red,  Washita,  and  Mississippi  rivers  had  lengthened 
and  broadened.  The  territory  had  a  population  of 
76,556;  the  state  in  1820  had  152,923  inhabitants. 

Changes  in  organization  of  Upper  Louisiana. — It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  name  District  of  Louis- 
iana was  given  to  that  part  of  the  purchase  lying  north 
of  the  thirty-third  parallel  in  1804.  For  governmental 
purposes  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  Territory  of 
Indiana,  but  the  people  protested  so  vigorously  against 
this  that  Congress,  on  July  4,  1805,  changed  it  into  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  with  a  governor,  a  secretary, 
and  three  judges  of  its  own.    When  the  Territory  of 
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Orleans  became  the  state  of  Louisiana  seven  years  later, 
die  name  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  changed  to  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri.  The  area  of  the  latter  was  reduced 
in  1 8 19  by  the  formation  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
With  these  explanations  of  changes  in  mind  we  may 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  extension  of  American 
settlements  in  the  northern  territory  between  the  years 
1804.  and  1820. 

Increase  in  population  1804-1812. — ^The  majority 
of  the  immigrants  who  came  into  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana  during  the  early  years  of  this  period  were 
not  the  ones  as  a  rule  who  pushed  the  frontier  west- 
ward. They  preferred  to  settle  in  or  near  commun- 
ities which  had  already  been  formed.  This  explains 
why  the  area  of  settlement  did  not  increase  very  much 
although  the  number  of  settlers  nearly  doubled.  The 
increase  in  the  population  of  a  community,  however, 
invariably  stirred  the  restless  spirit  of  die  genuine 
pioneer  already  on  the  ground.  Too  many  neighbors 
and  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  and  fields  annoyed 
him  and  deprived  him  of  '^elbow  room,''  and  often  he 
again  pushed  out  into  the  unoccupied  places  to  seek 
the  solitude  and  individual  freedom  which  he  could 
not  have  in  the  midst  of  his  multiplying  neighbors.^' 

Northern  Part. — ^These  were  die  ones  who  opened 
up  a  few  new  places  before  the  War  of  181 2  and  diey 
were  soon  followed  by  the  more  permanent  setders. 
The  line  of  setded  area  was  carried  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Cuivre  River  in  what  is  now  Lincoln  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  even  as  far  north  as  Hannibal.  But  the 
more  important  movement  was  up  the  Missouri.  Two 
families  are  reported  to  have  been  living  on  the  Gas- 
conade in  1808;  two  years  later  the  captain  of  militia 
in  this  district  had  two  hundred  and  fifty,  on  his  muster 
roll/*    At  Loutre  Island  the  first  settlement  had  been 

^'Turner*  Si^nificana  of  iht  Froniur  in  Amirican  History, 
^•Brackenridge,  "Journtr*  in  Thwtiut,  Wittirn  Travilt,  aa. 
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made  in  1807  ^^^  by  181 1  the  population  had  increased 
considerably  and  several  families  had  occupied  coun- 
try west  of  the  island.  Cote  sans  Dessein,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage  River,  was  settled  in  1808,  and  its 
inhabitants  multiplied  several  times  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  most  prominent  of  these  extreme 
western  settlements  in  181 1  was  in  the  area  known  as 
the  Boonslick  country.  It  was  a  name  applied  to  the 
territory  in  and  around  the  present  county  of  Howard 
in  Missouri.  The  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  two 
sons  of  Daniel  Boone  made  salt  there  at  a  salt  spring 
or  lick  in  1807,  ^^^  returned  to  the  older  settlements 
with  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  splendid  agricul- 
tural advantages  which  the  new  country  afforded.  The 
following  year  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement 
there  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the  country  had  not 
been  acquired  from  the  Indians  at  that  time.  By  the 
end  of  181 1  more  than  seventy-five  families  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  territory,  one  of  the  early 
occupants  being  die  father  of  Kit  Carson.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Osage,  still  farther  west,  a  lonely  pioneer 
had  opened  a  farm  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  181 2;  and  even  down  to  18 19  this  continued  to  mark 
the  extreme  edge  of  western  settlements^ 

Southern  part. — Farther  south  in  the  country  which 
was  to  become  known  as  Arkansas,  the  growth  of  settle- 
ment was  not  so  rapid  during  the  years  preceding  the 
second  war  for  independence,  but  the  increase  of  the 
American  population  was  constant  and  regular.  They 
chose  fertile  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  White  rivers.  The  settlement  along 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Arkansas  was  somewhat  im- 
peded during  the  period  on  account  of  the  difficulty  the 
immigrants  experienced  in  procuring  lands.    Soudi  of 

^'  Houck,  Louis,  History  of  Missouri  from  the  Earliest  Explorations  and 
SntiiMgnii  until  thi  Admission  of  thi  Stati  istto  th*  Union,  %  volt.,  1908^ 
nL    t45-i5a 
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the  river  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Quapaw  Indians 
who  could  not  sell;  north  of  the  Arkansas  the  settle- 
ment was  impeded  somewhat  by  Spanish  grants.  The 
land  from  the  Arkansas  Post  to  Argenta  was  claimed 
by  Elisha  and  Gabriel  Winter  and  Joseph  Stilwell.  It 
is  said  that  they  had  secured  the  grant  in  1798  as  a  re- 
ward for  having  introduced  manufacturing  at  New 
Orleans.  They  were  willing  to  sell  the  land  but  the 
immigrants  were  afraid  the  grantors  could  not  give 
legal  title  to  the  soil.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however, 
that  the  westward  movement  was  halted  in  this  quarter 
as  a  result  of  the  existing  status  of  land.^^ 

Throughout  this  section  Indian  squatters  who  came 
from  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  multiplied  and 
caused  increasing  annoyance  to  the  whites. 

Indian  settlers. — Indians  of  the  Southwest  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  before  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws.  It 
was  a  movement  in  which  Jefferson  manifested  con- 
siderable interest  and  on  three  different  occasions  dur- 
ing the  years  1803  to  181 2  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  Indians  exchange  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi 
for  western  territory.  The  first  instance  was  early  in 
1805.  A  delegation  of  Chickasaws  from  Mississippi 
Territory  came  to  Washington  for  a  conference.  Jef- 
ferson, in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  agricultural  pursuits,  hinted  delicately 
at  removal.  He  informed  them  that  the  United  States 
had  recently  acquired  land  from  the  French  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  unoccupied 
by  red  men.  "But  it  is  very  far  off,  and  we  would  pre- 
fer giving  you  lands  there,  or  money  and  goods,  as  you 

like  best,  for  such  parts  of  your  land  on  this  side  of 

^^ —  —  -  — 

^'Quoted  in  Abel,  Annie  H.,  "History  of  Indian  Consolidation  West 
of  the  Mississippi"  in  American  Historical  Association  Annual  Report, 
1906,  I.  252.    J.  H.  Shinn,  Pioneers  and  Makers  of  Arkansas,  27. 
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the  Mississippi  as  you  are  disposed  to  part  with. 
Should  you  have  anything  to  say  on  this  subject  now  or 
at  any  future  time,  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  listen  to 
you."  In  1808  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  Choc- 
taws  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  these  at- 
tempts failed.  A  little  later,  probably  as  a  result  of 
the  influence  of  Colonel  Meigs,  the  Cherokees  ex* 
pressed  a  desire  to  go  and  permission  was  secured  for 
the  migration  of  all  those  who  cared  to  move.  They 
were  to  receive  land  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  West 
equal  to  the  amount  they  surrendered  in  the  East.  With 
the  inauguration  of  Madison,  however,  interest  in 
Cherokee  emigration  lapsed.  The  government  failed 
to  provide  the  funds  which  had  been  promised  and 
the  Cherokees,  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  went 
or  remained  as  they  chose.  A  few  of  them  went,  but 
they  had  no  definite  tract  assigned  them  west  of  the 
Mississippi  at  that  time,  and  they  wandered  about  or 
settled  down  whenever  and  wherever  they  could  find 
room.** 

The  treaty  of  181 7.— On  July  8,  1817,  a  treaty  was 
made  whereby  the  United  States  agreed  to  cede  the 
Cherokees  as  much  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  they 
had  given  up  east  of  that  stream.  The  tract  assigned 
under  Article  5  of  the  treaty  was  between  the  Arkan- 
sas and  White  rivers.  The  eastern  line  began  at  Point 
Remove  on  the  upper  bank  of  the  Arkansas  and  ran 
northeastward  to  the  White  River.  The  western  lim- 
its were  not  defined.  In  fact  they  could  not  be  until 
the  amount  of  land  to  which  the  Cherokees  were  en- 
titled had  been  determined. 

Removal  of  Indians  from  Arkansas  Territory. — 
When  Schoolcraft  descended  the  White  River  in  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  he  found  considerable  uneasiness  and  dis- 
content among  the  white  settlers  on  account  of  this 
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treaty/^  Homes  had  been  built  and  farms  inclosed 
within  the  ceded  tract  and  the  occupants  of  these  were 
not  sure  whether  they  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
them.  The  constant  friction  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians  resulted  in  appeals  to  the  government  and 
further  Indian  removals/^  The  Quapaws  had  sur- 
rendered their  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas  on  August 
4,  1824.  By  1825  the  Choctaws  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  west  of  the  Arkansas  line.  In  that  same  year 
negotiations  were  begun  with  the  Cherokees  which  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  In  1828  they  were  moved  still 
farther  west  much  to  the  delight  of  the  settler. 

Settlement  of  Missouri  Territory  i8ia-i8ao. — ^The 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land in  181 2  checked  temporarily  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  American  people,  but  immediately  follow- 
ing that  event  came  an  outburst  of  renewed  interest  in 
westward  migration.  From  thirty  to  fifty  wagons 
crossed  the  Mississippi  daily  at  St  Louis,  the  majority 
of  them  coming  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The 
Indian  title  to  land  in  the  Boonslick  country  was  ex- 
tinguished in  1 814,  and  the  country  north  and  west  of 
the  Osage  River  was  named  Howard  County  in  i8i6. 
A  year  later  a  county  seat  was  established  at  Franklin. 
The  growth  of  this  town  was  like  that  of  many  others 
along  the  frontier.  Within  a  year  after  it  was  laid 
out  it  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  a 
population  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  people,  and 
the  price  of  lots  rose  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  dollars. 
The  town  was  built  on  low  bottom  land  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  entirely  washed  away  by  the  floods  of  the 
Missouri  before  1830,  but  its  disappearance  marks  the 

'0  Schoolcraft,  Adventures  in  the  Omark  Mountains,  13a 
>^  Abel»  History  of  Indian  Consolidation  West  of  the  Mississippi,  367- 
369.  An  excellent  brief  summary  of  Indian  migrations  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians  of  the  South  will  be  found  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  Roy 
Gittinger,  The  Formation  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (UniTersiQr  of  Calilor- 
AJa  Publications,  1^17)  • 
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beginning  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Boonville  which  had 
been  founded  in  1819.  The  few  people  who  were  liv^ 
ing  in  what  became  Cooper  County  had  crossed  the 
river  during  the  war  to  seek  protection  in  the  forts 
there,  but  when  peace  was  concluded  they  returned 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  and  with  new  im- 
migrants formed  extensive  settlements  in  that  section. 
The  thirty  families  residing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Missouri  above  Cdte  sans  Dessein,  a  settlement  two 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  River,  increased 
to  eight  hundred  by  the  arrival  of  immigrants  during 
the  next  three  years.  In  18 17  Chariton  did  not  exist; 
two  years  later  it  was  a  community  of  five  hundred  peo- 
ple. Even  farther  west,  immigrants  pushed  their  way 
into  Carroll  and  Clay  counties  and  opened  up  farms. 
While  the  settlers  along  the  Missouri  multiplied, 
pioneers  began  to  make  their  way  up  the  tributaries 
of  that  stream  and  to  seek  out  the  more  desirable  places 
in  the  valleys  and  uplands  in  other  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory. When  Long  made  his  expedition  in  18 19  settle- 
ments had  been  made  and  industries  established  along 
Gasconade  and  the  country  within  the  present  bound- 
aries of  Maries  County  had  been  occupied.  Up  the 
White  River  camef  immigrants  from  the  country  to  the 
south  to  build  homes  where  Springfield  now  stands. 
Modern  Forsyth,  a  little  farther  south,  had  already 
been  occupied.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of 
Van  Buren  in  Carter  County,  other  homes  were  built 
at  about  the  same  time.  A!s  the  new  settlements  in- 
creased in  numbers  the  older  farms  became  larger  and 
more  prosperous  so  that  by  1820  cornfields  of  several 
hundred  acres  might  be  found  growing  in  sections 
which  had  been  practically  unoccupied  three  or  four 
years  earlier." 


**HoaGk»  Historf  •f  Missouri^  IIL    x50-xfo;  Violette,  History  •f  Mu' 
imin,  74-Si. 
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Southern  part. — Meanwhile  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  was  receiving  immigrants  from  eastern 
states.  The  settlements  were  made  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  streams  in  various  parts  of  the  territory.  Some 
from  Kentucky  came  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  White,  and  followed  up  that 
stream  to  Poke  Bayou,  later  Batesville,  in  what  became 
Independence  County,  Arkansas,  while  others  drove 
herds  of  cattle  overland  to  the  same  place  as  early  as 
1810.  During  the  preceding  year  homes  were  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Washita  near  the  present  site  of 
Arkadelphia.  As  early  as  181 2,  salt  was  manufactured 
in  the  vicinity  and  by  that  same  year  steamboats  were 
plying  between  Blakleytown,  the  early  name  for  Ark- 
adelphia, and  New  Orleans.  Descendants  of  Daniel 
Boone,  the  children  of  Flanders  Callaway  and  his  wife, 
Gemima  Boone,  settled  here  as  early  as  18 16.  Blakley- 
town thus  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  that 
part  of  Arkansas  Territory.  The  people  had  settled 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  formation  of  Clark 
County  in  18 19  and  in  the  same  year  a  newspaper,  the 
Arkansas  Weekly  Gazette,  began  to  appear.  Before 
1 8 ID  pioneers  had  occupied  land  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  territory  and  in  1818  Hempstead  County 
was  organized  there.  By  1820  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-two miles  of  post  roads  existed  in  the  territory,  more 
than  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles  of  which  were 
used  for  delivery  of  mails." 

Summary  of  Population  of  Missouri  Territory 
1820. — ^The  United  States  census  reports  show  that  in 
1 8 ID  what  is  now  Missouri  had  a  population  of  19,783 ; 
the  territory  which  became  Arkansas  contained  1,062. 

^^  See  the  following  articles  in  the  Arkansas  Historical  Association,  Re- 
ports: C.  H.  Brough,  "The  Industrial  History  of  Arkansas";  L.  8.  Butler, 
"History  of  Clark  County" ;  I.  J.  H.  Shinn,  "Early  Arkansas  Newspapers" ; 
all  in  I;  A.  H.  Carrigan,  "Reminiscences  of  Hempstead  County/*  II;  N.  B. 
Williams,  "The  Post  Offices  in  Early  Arkansas,"  III;  Robert  Neil,  "Remi- 
Qjflcences  of  Independence  County,"  III. 
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Ten  years  later  the  southern  territory  had  increased  to 
14,255,  while  Missouri  had  passed  the  65,000  mark. 
While  the  population  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Missouri  was  increasing  more  than  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  that  of  the  southern  part  had  grown  over 
twelve  hundred  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  im- 
migrants came  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Carolinas,  many  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them. 

Missouri  seeks  statdiood. — Such  a  growth  would 
obviously,  sooner  or  later,  affect  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  existing  government  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Upper  Louisiana  had  been  raised  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  second  rank  in  181 2,  and  that  the  name  had 
been  changed  to  Missouri.  In  April,  1816,  it  was  made 
a  territory  of  the  highest  order,  but  the  population 
was  rapidly  reaching  that  stage  when  the  territorial 
form  of  government  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple. During  the  latter  part  of  18 17  the  inhabitants  of 
Missouri  began  to  draw  up  petitions  to  Congress  pray- 
ing for  admission  to  statehood  and  these  were  placed 
before  the  national  legislature  early  in  18 18.  In  April 
of  that  year  a  bill  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri 
to  form  a  state  constitution  was  introduced,  but  failed 
to  pass.  In  November  following,  the  territorial  legis- 
lature drafted  a  memorial  to  Congress  requesting  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  and  at  the  same  time  another 
was  presented  from  the  people  in  what  is  now  Arkan- 
sas requesting  a  division  of  the  territory.  The  petitions 
were  referred  to  committees  and  a  bill  to  enable  the 
people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  state  constitution  was  re- 
ported. After  a  delay  of  a  month  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
James  Tallmadge  of  New  York  proposed  an  amend- 
ment making  the  admission  of  Missouri  subject  to  two 
conditions :  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  Mis- 
souri should  be  forbidden,  and  all  children  born  of 
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slave  parents  after  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union  should  be  free  after  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years. 

Tallmadge  Amendment. — ^Tallmadge  exercised 
great  tact  in  submitting  his  amendment  He  explained 
his  motive  carefully,  hoping  that  if  he  failed  to  disarm 
opposition  at  least  the  slaveholders  would  oppose  him 
with  moderation.  His  amendment,  he  explained,  af- 
fected only  the  newly  acquired  territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  He  knew  that  the  subject  was  a  delicate 
one  and  he  had  learned  from  southern  gentlemen  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  having  free  negroes 
mingle  with  slaves.  For  this  reason  he  had  no  desire 
to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  states.  He 
would  not  even  advocate  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  territory  of  Alabama  because  ^^surrounded  as  it 
was  by  slaveholding  states,  and  with  only  imaginary 
lines  of  division,  the  intercourse  between  slaves  and 
free  blacks  could  not  be  prevented,  and  a  servile  war 
might  be  the  result" 

Amendment  denounced. — ^These  conciliatory  ex- 
pressions were  spoken  in  vain.  Tallmadge  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  when  his  proposed  amendment  was 
assailed  vigorously  by  southern  leaders.  It  was  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional  because  Congress,  it  was  said, 
had  no  right  to  place  restrictions  on  any  state  as  a 
condition  of  its  admission  to  the  Union.  Furthermore, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  purchase,  Con- 
gress was  pledged  to  form  Louisiana  into  states  and 
admit  them  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  original  states,  and  Missouri  would  not  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  original  states  if  forced  to  abol- 
ish slavery  as  a  condition  of  admission.  The  amend- 
ment was  declared  to  be  unwise  because  it  would  re- 
serve Missouri  to  free  state  men  alone  and  close  it  to 

**Jnnals  of  Couffntt,  1818-18 Jg,  1903. 
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southern  emigrants.  This  restriction  on  emigration 
would  reduce  the  number  of  prospective  land  pur- 
chasers to  just  that  extent,  and  this  in  turn  would  re- 
sult in  a  fall  in  the  price  of  public  lands  and  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue. 
Feelings  waxed  hot  and  not  infrequently  invectives 
took  the  place  of  arguments.  The  delegate  from  Mis- 
souri, Scott,  bade  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  to 
beware  the  "Ides  of  March"  and  the  fate  of  Cssar 
and  Rome.  Cobb  of  Georgia  declared  that  Tallmadge 
and  his  supporters  would  dissolve  the  Union  if  they 
persisted,  and  looking  at  the  former  he  continued,  "You 
have  kindled  a  fire  which  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
cannot  put  out,  which  seas  of  blood  can  only  extin- 
guish." "  Livermore  of  New  York  was  told  by  Cols- 
ton of  Virginia  "that  he  was  no  better  than  Arbuthnot 
or  Ambrister,  and  deserved  no  better  fate." 

These  arguments  and  denunciations  failed  to  intimi- 
date the  proponents  of  the  bill.  The  Tallmadge  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the 
House,  but  it  was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  would  not  accept  it  in  this  form  and  the  meas- 
ure was  lost 

Arkansas  made  Territory. — ^The  petition  from  the 
people  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  submitted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  memorial  from  the  northern 
part,  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  creating 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  This  came  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  February  17,  18 19.  Taylor 
proposed  an  amendment  for  it  similar  to  the  one  Tall- 
madge had  suggested  for  Missouri.  This  also  pro- 
duced a  sharp  struggle  in  which  Clay  accused  its  ad- 
vocates of  "Negrophobia."  A  representative  of  North 
Carolina  wanted  to  know  whether  the  South  was  to  be 
deprived  of  all  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 

^^Ibid.,  iSip-iSjo,  1304. 
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the  people  of  Arkansas  of  ^%e  natural  and  constitu- 
tional right  of  legislating  for  themselves"  by  imposing 
on  them  a  condition  they  would  not  accept  This  ar- 
gument is  interesting  as  a  distinct  avowal  of  the  doc- 
trine later  known  as  "squatter  sovereignty."  Appar- 
ently it  was  effective.  Taylor  made  several  vain  efforts 
to  have  his  amendment  accepted,  but  the  majority  were 
against  him.  Finally  he  moved  that  slavery  should  not 
thereafter  be  introduced  into  any  of  the  territories 
north  of  36^  and  30^  north  latitude.  The  House 
was  not  ready  for  this,  and  Taylor  consented  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  The  bill  met  no  opposition  in 
the  Senate  and  was  passed  and  signed  by  Monroe  be- 
fore Congress  adjourned  on  March  4,  1819. 

On  December  6,  1819,  the  sixteenth  Congress  met 
and  Clay  was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 
During  the  interval  between  March  and  December  the 
people  of  the  country  North  and  South  had  been  tak- 
ing a  keener  interest  in  the  slavery  question.  In  the 
former  section  the  antislavery  sentiment  grew  stronger 
and  more  outspoken;  in  the  latter  the  defense  of  the 
institution  became  more  vigorous  and  less  apologetic. 
In  both  sections  numerous  public  gatherings  gave  voice 
to  emphatic  opinions  in  unmistakable  language.'* 
Under  such  circumstances  the  admission  of  Missouri 
became  the  great  question  of  the  hour. 

Missouri  Compromise. — On  January  6,  1820,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Maine,  which  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  Missouri.  The  latter  was  to  have  slavery.  The 
House  had  already  passed  a  bill  to  admit  Maine  sep- 
arately but  they  were  coupled  together  in  the  Senate  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  compelling  northern  senators 
to  vote  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery  by 


**For  a  summary  of  some  of  these  set  McMaster,  History  of  the  PiO* 
fU  of  ike  United  States,  IV.  576-579 ;  Schurz,  Henry  Clay,  h  176,  177. 
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making  the  admission  of  Maine  contingent  upon  that 
of  the  former.  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Senate  on 
February  16  by  a  majority  of  two.  On  the  17th  a 
new  amendment  was  proposed  by  Thomas  of  Illinois 
forbidding  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  any  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Louisiana  territory  north  of  36^ 
30^  north  latitude,  which  was  Missouri's  southern 
boundary.  In  this  amended  form  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day. 

Bill  passes. — ^The  House  in  the  meantime  was  acri- 
moniously discussing  a  bill  which  proposed  to  admit 
Missouri  on  condition  that  the  further  introduction  of 
slavery  should  be  prohibited.    In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tentions, on  February  19,  the  Maine-Missouri  bill  with 
the  Thomas  amendment  came  before  that  body,  and  a 
few  days  later  it  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
amendment    Then  by  a  small  majority  the  House 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
with  an  antislavery  provision.    But  the  Senate  would 
not  recede  from  its  position  and  both  bodies  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  joint  committee.    The  report  of 
the  committee  contained  these  recommendations:  (i) 
that  the  Senate  should  abandon  the  plan  to  pass  the 
Maine  and  Missouri  bills  in  one,  and  that  Maine  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union ;  ( 2 )  that  the  House  should 
give  up  the  attempt  to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri ; 
and  (3)  that  both  Houses  should  agree  to  pass  the 
Senate  bill  which  permitted  slavery  in  Missouri  but 
excluded  it  from  the  rest  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  north  of  36*^  and  30'.   The 
report  of  the  joint  committee  was  accepted  and  Mis- 
souri was  permitted  to  form  a  constitution  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  exclude  slavery  from  her  boundaries. 
When  he  learned  that  the  Missouri   Compromise 
Bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of   Congress,   Monroe 
called  a  meeting  of  hi«  Cabinet  and  requested  their 
opinion  in  writing  on  two  questions.    First,  had  Con- 
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gress  a  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
territory?  Second,  did  the  section  of  the  Missouri  bill 
which  forbade  slavery  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  north  of  the  parallel  36^  and  30^  apply 
to  the  territories  of  the  United  States  only,  or  was  it 
binding  also  on  the  states  formed  out  of  the  territories  ? 
Adams,  Calhoun,  Crawford,  and  Wirt  answered  the 
iSrst  in  the  a£Srmative,  but  the  second  provoked  a  lively 
discussion.  Adams  believed  it  binding  on  the  states  as 
well  as  the  territories.  Calhoun,  Crawford,  and  Wirt, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  injunction  ap- 
plied only  to  territorial  conditions.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Calhoun  the  second  question  was  changed  so  that 
it  read,  ^^Is  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  bill  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  ?"  The  two  questions  were 
answered  a£Srmatively  in  writing  by  the  secretaries  a 
few  days  later,  and  the  bill  was  signed. 

Missouri  Constitution. — When  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri learned  that  Congress  had  authorized  them  to 
draw  up  a  state  constitution,  arrangements  were  made 
to  call  a  convention  for  that  purpose.  The  issue  in 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  whether  or  not  the  state  should  place 
any  restrictions  upon  slavery.  As  they  had  followed 
the  discussion  in  Congress  over  the  advisability  of  plac- 
ing restrictions  on  the  state  with  regard  to  slavery,  the 
people  of  Missouri  appeared  to  have  been  unanimous 
in  ^eir  opposition  to  such  restriction.  But  without 
the  least  inconsistency  they  might  feel  justified  in  plac- 
ing such  limitations  on  that  institution  as  they  should 
choose.  Public  sentiment  at  the  time  the  Missouri 
question  was  pending  in  Congress  appeared  to  indicate 
diat  the  people  would  be  somewhat  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject of  state  restriction.  However,  no  delegates  were 
elected  to  the  convention  who  favored  having  the  state 
place  any  restrictions  on  slavery,  and  in  only  five  of 
the  fifteen  counties  was  there  an  issue  made  of  the  ques- 
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don.  In  fact  not  more  than  a  thousand  votes  were  cast 
in  favor  of  ''state  restrictionist  delegates"  out  of  a  total 
of  from  seven  to  eleven  thousand.'^  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  people  of  Missouri  were 
in  favor  of  maintaining  slavery. 

The  forty-one  delegates  chosen  met  in  the  Mansion 
House  Hotel  in  St  Louis  on  June  12,  1820,  and  imme- 
diately organized.  A  little  over  a  month  was  spent  in 
framing  a  constitution.  It  was  put  into  effect  at  once 
without  submitting  it  to  the  people.  This  arbitrary 
method  was  followed  by  the  convention  because  the 
people  were  apparently  indifferent  toward  a  referen- 
dum ;  because  they  ''wanted  an  inmiediate  state  govern- 
ment without  further  delay;"  because  "the  delegates 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  constituents;"  because 
"the  constitution  was  generally  acceptable ;"  and  finally 
because  "the  convention  itself  was  undoubtedly  op- 
posed to  such  a  course."  '* 

Constitution  before  Congress. — ^The  constitution 
which  had  been  framed  was  placed  before  Congress 
in  November  following.  Unfortunately  it  contained 
two  provisions  which  were  to  stir  up  all  the  old  feel- 
ings and  animosities,  and  produce  new  strife  in  the 
national  legislature.  Had  the  state  constitution  done 
nothing  more  than  establish  slavery  and  provide  for 
its  protection,  all  might  have  been  well,  but  it  went 
much  further.  It  forbade  the  state  legislature  ever  to 
pass  a  I9W  emancipating  slaves  without  the  consent  of 
the  masters,  and  it  instructed  that  same  body  to  forbid 
free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  enter  the  state  on  any 
pretext  whatever.  When  the  antislavery  members  of 
Congress  read  the  latter  provision  in  Missouri's  con- 
stitution, they  reminded  proslavery  members  that  there 
were  states  where  negroes  were  free  men  and  citizens. 

SYVklette,  Historf  of  Musaurh  ii6;  Uouck,  Historf  •/  Miumiri,  UL 
343-348;  Shoemaker,  Missouri^i  Struggli  for  Siatihood* 
^  Shoemaker,  Missouri s  StruggU  for  Staiikood* 
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This  clause  in  the  state  constitution  was  therefore  a 
violation  of  that  other  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stdtes  which  gave  to  the  citizens  of  each  state 
'^all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral states."  For  this  reason  Missouri  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  until  this  palpable  discrimina- 
tion should  be  eliminated.  Throughout  the  months 
that  followed  and  amidst  scenes  of  tense  excitement  the 
question  was  fought  back  and  forth.  On  February  14, 
1821,  while  the  discussion  was  still  under  way  the  time 
came  to  count  the  electoral  votes,  Monroe  having  been 
reelected  President  during  the  preceding  autumn. 
Some  members  of  the  Senate  said  that  the  Missouri 
electoral  votes  should  be  counted  while  others  claimed 
they  should  not  Clay  persuaded  the  contenders  to 
agree  to  a  compromise  according  to  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  if  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  counted 
Monroe  would  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  votes; 
if  not,  he  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  in 
either  case  he  was  elected  President 

Missouri  question  settled. — Congress  then  turned 
its  attention  once  more  to  the  state  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri. As  the  end  of  the  session  approached  the  excite- 
ment rose  and  spread  and  the  question  seemed  no  nearer 
its  solution.  In  both  Houses  some  efforts  were  made 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement,  but  energies  in  this  direc- 
tion were  spent  in  vain.  Finally,  as  a  last  resort,  Clay 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
a  similar  committee  to  be  chosen  by  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  would  be  expedient  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  committees 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses.  On  February  a8,  the 
report  was  ready.  In  substance  the  joint  committee 
recommended  that  Missouri  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states  providing 
her  legislature  would  give  a  solemn  pledge  that  the 
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constitution  of  the  state  should  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  authorize  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  any  citizen 
of  any  state  of  the  Union  should  be  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  any  privileges  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  the  Constitution.  The  report  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  then  by  the  House,  and  the  struggle 
over  Missouri  ended.  On  June  26,  1821,  the  Missouri 
legislature  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  on  Au- 
gust 10  following,  Monroe  declared  Missouri  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Attempts  of  American  Envoys  to  fix  boundaries  in 
1803. — During  the  years  from  1803  ^^  ^^^^  while  set- 
tlers were  moving  into  the  Trans-Mississippi  West  and 
while  territorial  governments  were  organized  and 
states  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  national  government  were  endeavoring 
to  fix  definite  boundaries  to  the  country  purchased  from 
France.  At  the  time  the  treaty  of  cession  was  con- 
cluded in  1803,  ^^  attempt  made  by  the  American  en- 
voys to  setde  the  question  resulted  in  failure.  Ber- 
thier's  original  treaty  of  retrocession  contained  the 
following  words :  ^^Louisiana  with  the  same  extent  that 
it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the 
treaties  subsequentiy  entered  into  between  Spain  and 
other  States."  To  the  United  States  these  words  were 
ambiguous,  but  they  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of 
cession.  At  first  the  American  commissioners  insisted 
upon  having  the  boundaries  defined  and  their  request 
was  submitted  to  the  First  Consul  by  Marbois.  Na- 
poleon's reply  was  a  refusal  and  a  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  good  policy  to  put  an  obscurity  in  the  docu- 
ment if  one  did  not  already  exist  The  boundary  which 
he  had  defined  in  his  instructions  to  Victor  were  inten- 
tionally concealed.  Livingstone  sought  information 
on  the  subject  from  Talleyrand.  "What  are  the  eastern 
bounds  of  Louisiana?"    "I  do  not  know,"  Talleyrand 
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replied.  "You  must  take  it  as  we  received  it'*  "But," 
Livingstone  urged,  "what  did  you  mean  to  take?"  "I 
do  not  know,"  reiterated  the  wily  Frenchman.  "Then 
you  mean  that  we  shall  construe  it  our  own  way?"  "I 
can  give  no  direction.  You  have  made  a  noble  bargain 
for  yourselves,  and  I  suppose  you  will  make  the  most 
of  it"  "    The  American  determined  that  he  would. 

The  boundaries  which  Napoleon  intended  to  take. 
— In  commenting  on  the  transference  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States  through  the  medium 
of  France,  Professor  Channing  remarks  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  "so  absolutely  opposed  to  legal  and  his- 
torical hypotheses  that  it  seems  quite  useless  to  argue 
the  matter  on  such  grounds."  Napoleon  had  no  legal 
or  moral  right  to  sell  Louisiana.  He  sold  it  and  the 
United  States  came  into  possession  of  it  simply  because 
the  Corsican  had  the  Spanish  monarchy  absolutely  in 
his  power.  "Whatever  he  meant  to  take  possession  of 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  he  intended  to  hand  over 
to  us  and  handed  over  to  us.  In  taking  Louisiana  we 
were  the  accomplices  of  the  greatest  highwayman  of 
modern  history,  and  the  goods  which  we  received  were 
those  which  he  compelled  his  unwilling  victim  to  dis- 
gorge." •• 

Jefferson's  idea. — ^Within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
news  of  the  purchase  came  to  Jefferson  he  began  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  limits  of  the  territory.  He 
had  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  America  and 
from  these  he  prepared  an  historical  memoir  on  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana.*^  In  this  he  urged  that  be- 
cause of  the  explorations  and  settlements  made  by  La 

>*Henf7  Adams,  Unitid  Statu,  IL  43,  44.  For  a  criddtm  of  dit 
pmentatton  of  these  instnicrions  by  Adams,  su  Marshall's  A  Hittorf  •/ 
iki  Wiitim  Boundary  of  ihi  Louisiana  Purchaa,  1810-1841,  5. 

'^ChamiiDg,  TAi  Jigersonian  SysUm,  79. 

^  Thomas  Jefferson,  Tht  Limits  and  Bounds  of  Louisiana  in  Documents 
Rilating  f  thi  Furchasi  and  Sstploration  of  Louisiama.  Houi^ii,  Mifflio, 
and  Co.,  1904,  37. 
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Salle  and  Iberville,  France  had  possession  of  the  coast 
from  St  Bernard  Bay  to  Mobile,  and  that  this,  accord- 
ing  to  the  principle  sanctioned  by  international  law, 
gave  them  possession  of  the  sources  of  any  rivers  which 
might  empty  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be- 
tween these  points.  According  to  Jefferson  the  Span- 
ish frontier  in  La  Salle's  time  was  the  Panuco,  but 
France  had  considered  the  rightful  boundary  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande  which  was  half  way  between  the  Panuco 
and  St  Bernard  Bay.  This  contention  was  strength- 
ened, according  to  Jefferson,  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  Commissioner  had  stated  that  his  instructions 
were  to  take  possession  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Jefferson  had  started  with  the  idea  that  the  territory 
acquired  was  confined  to  the  western  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  but  as  he  studied  the  subject  his  con- 
ception changed,  expanding  until  it  included  West 
Florida,  Texas,  and  die  Oregon  country,  '^a  view  which 
was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  American  diplo- 
macy for  nearly  half  a  century."** 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States 
did  not  please  Spain  because  it  removed  the  buffer  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  From  the  begin- 
ning, therefore,  the  Spanish  government  showed  an  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  the  American.  At  first  the 
former  attempted  to  prevent  the  latter  from  occupying 
the  territory,  but  this  plan  gradually  gave  place  to  an- 
other which  was  intended  to  confine  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase to  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible.  The  movement 
to  restrict  began  early  in  1804  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  confined 
to  diplomatic  negotiations.  Both  nations  took  part  in 
equipping  expeditions  to  protect  the  border  lands  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  difficult  task  which  Spain 
set  for  herself  was  to  save  the  Floridas,  Texas,  and  the 

>*  Marshal],  T.M^J  HUtorf  of  tht  Wettiru  Boundary  of  tMe  Louisumm 
Furthmif  i^i^itAt^  Berkeley,  1914,  i|,  14. 
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Oregon  country.  In  January,  1805,  American  repre- 
sentatives at  Madrid  opened  negotiations,  claiming  in 
their  first  note  that  Louisiana  extended  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Perdido— a  contention  which  was  forth- 
with denied  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  these  early  contentions — contentions  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  boundary  question — ^it  is 
unnecessary  to  go.  The  whole  subject  has  been  admir- 
ably treated  elsewhere." 

Reopened  in  181 7. — In  January,  181 6,  were  begun 
the  final  negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  treaty 
of  1 819.  The  Americans  began,  as  they  had  in  1805, 
by  contending  that  Louisiana  extended  from  the  Per- 
dido to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  evoked  a  general  denial 
from  the  Spanish  as  it  had  done  on  a  former  occasion. 
Negotiations  were  interrupted  when  the  King  decided 
to  transfer  them  from  Madrid  to  Washington.  In  the 
latter  place  the  boundary  question  was  again  opened  in 
January,  1817.  Delay  followed  delay  until  shortly 
after  Adams  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
Monroe's  administration.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1817  De  Onis  informed  the  State  Department  that  he 
was  ready  to  pursue  negotiations  until  their  final  ter- 
mination. After  some  preliminary  diplomatic  fencing, 
De  Onis  presented  a  historical  review  of  the  western 
boundary.  Spain,  he  said,  had  owned  all  of  the  Gulf 
region  and  the  Californias  by  right  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration, and  Texas  and  New  Mexico  by  right  of 
settlement.  Texas,  he  claimed,  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  French  when  they  had  gone  west  of 
that  river  had  done  so  with  the  permission  or  sufferance 
of  the  Spanish  governors.  Through  right  of  priority, 
he  asserted,  Spain  owned  as  far  as  the  Missouri  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  French  concerning  the  size  of  the 
Crozat  grant  he  considered  ridiculous;  pointing  out 

w  Jbid, 
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that  the  French  had  been  permitted  to  occupy  Natchi- 
toches, and  when  they  had  violated  their  trading  priv- 
ileges the  Spanish  officers  had  made  an  arrangement 
providing  that  the  Arroyo  Hondo  should  remain  the 
dividing  line  until  the  issue  was  settled  by  the  sov- 
ereigns. Since  the  boundary  had  never  been  deter- 
mined formally  a  temporary  one  was  suggested  by  De 
OniSy  foUovnng  the  line  of  the  Mermento  and  Arroyo 
Hondo,  passing  between  Natchitoches  and  Adaes  and 
extending  across  the  Red  toward  the  Missouri  River. 
The  exact  boundaries  were  to  be  fixed  later  by  a  joint 
conunission.  That  is,  Spain  was  ready  to  yield  a  large 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Louisiana  and  lands  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Dickering. — ^To  this  Adams  replied  that  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  line  of  the  Colorado  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source  and  thence  to  the  northern  bounds 
of  Louisiana,  or  his  government  would  consent  19  leave 
the  upper  part  of  the  boundary  for  future  arrangement. 
The  Spanish  minister,  after  dryly  commenting  that  he 
supposed  the  Colorado  of  Natchitoches  and  not  that  of 
Texas  was  meant,  since  the  latter  was  still  farther 
within  the  bounds  of  Spanish  territory,  proposed  to 
cede  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States  and  to  establish 
the  boundary  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
If  there  were  objections  to  this,  he  proposed  ^%at  die 
state  of  possession  in  1763  form  the  basis,  and  that  the> 
western  line  be  established  between  the  Calcasieu  and 
the  Mermento,  thence  the  Arroyo  Hondo  till  it  crossed 
the  Red  River  between  Natchitoches  and  Adaes, 
thence  northward  to  a  point  to  be  fixed  by  Commis- 
sioners." •* 

It  was  evident  from  that  time  on  that  Spain  would 
cede  the  Floridas  but  that  she  would  not  cede  Texas. 

^Ibid.,  54.  Sig  Adami,  Mtmoirs,  IV.  7;  Richardson,  Matagit  and 
Papirs  9f  thi  Prgsidiuts,  II.  14;  Staig  Pafirs^  Fonign  Relations,  IVc 
450-46a 
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So  negotiations  took  a  different  course.  Adams  reas- 
serted die  claims  of  the  United  States  to  territory  as  far 
as  die  Rio  Grande  to  be  sure,  but  these  demands  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  others  which  sought  compensation  in 
the  Oregon  country.  Proposals  and  counter  proposals 
followed  one  another  throughout  1817  and  1818.  In 
reply  to  one  of  these  suggestions  made  by  De  Onis 
Adams  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute. 

Adams's  Offers — ^Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sabine,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexicot  following  the  course  of  said 
river  to  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude,  the  eastern 
bank  and  all  the  islands  in  said  river  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  western  bank  to  Spain ;  thence,  due  north,  to 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  until  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo,  or  Red  River; 
thence,  following  the  course  of  the  said  river,  to  its  source, 
touching  the  chain  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  in  latitude 
thirty-seven  degrees,  twenty-five  minutes  north,  longitude 
one  hundred  and  six  degrees  fifteen  minutes  west,  or  there- 
abouts, as  marked  on  Melish's  map ;  thence  to  the  summit 
of  the  said  mountains,  and  following  the  chain  of  the  same 
to  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  following  the 
said  parallel  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees,  to  the  South 
Sea.  The  northern  bank  of  the  said  Red  River,  and  all  the 
islands  therein,  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  same  to  Spain.  " 

Results  at  end  of  i8i8. — ^To  this  De  Onis  replied 
that  his  government  would  accept  the  Sabine  if  the  line 
above  the  Red  River  should  run  due  north  until  it 
reached  the  Mississippi  and  followed  along  the  course 
of  that  stream  to  its  source.  At  this  point,  however, 
Spain  broke  off  negotiations  until  satisfaction  could  be 
obtained   for  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  Jackson. 

Adams  then  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  with- 

^■""-"■'-'■^"^■"^"^^■^^■^■^■■■™— ^■'■""^^^^^^-^^^"^^^■^^^■"^"■'■^■"^■-"""^^-■■"^ 

**Jimgrican  Siati  Pafirs,  Fonigu  Rilaiions,  IV.  530^  531.  Sig  ids0 
Msnhall,  A  HiHorf  of  thi  Wistim  Bimndatf  «/  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
St. 
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draw  the  proposal  he  had  made,  and  declared  once 
more  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  all  territory  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  De  Onis  replied  by  declaring  that  all 
former  offers  made  by  his  government  were  likewise 
withdrawn.  So  the  year  18 18  ended  without  any  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question. 

Early  in  18 19  negotiations  were  resumed  and  a  set- 
dement  was  soon  agreed  upon.  In  January  of  that 
year  De  Onis  informed  Adams  that  he  had  received 
instructions  in  regard  to  running  the  line  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  shortly  afterwards  declared  that  the  King 
would  accept  a  boundary  extending  from  the  source 
of  the  Missouri  westward  to  the  Columbia  and  along 
the  middle  of  that  stream  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Adams 
refused  to  accept  this,  but  on  February  6,  181 9,  sub- 
mitted the  following  which  was  the  basis  for  the  final 
settlement :  •• 

Basis  for  final  settlement. — Beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sabine,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  following  the 
course  of  said  river  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude, 
the  eastern  bank  and  all  the  islands  in  the  river  to  belong 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  western  bank  to  Spain ;  thence 
due  north  to  the  northernmost  point  of  the  bend,  between 
longitude  one  hundred  one  and  one  hundred  two  degrees; 
thence  by  the  shortest  line,  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
bend  of  the  river  Arkansas,  between  the  same  degrees  of 
longitude  one  hundred  one  and  one  hundred  two  degrees; 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  Arkansas,  to  its 
V)arce,  in  latitude  forty-one  degrees  north;  thence  follow- 
ing the  same  parallel  of  latitude  forty-one  degrees  to  the 
^th  Sea.  The  northern  banks  and  all  the  islands  in  the 
ttid  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers,  on  the  said  boundary  line, 
to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  their  southern  banks  to 
Vui ;  the  whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the 
ynited  States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the 
btof  January,  18 18.    But,  if  the  source  of  the  Arkansas 

^imfrumn  St0ii  Pafers,  Fonipn  Rilaiions,  IV.  617. 
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River  should  fall  south  or  north  of  latitude  forty-one  de- 
grees, then  the  line  from  the  said  source  shall  run  due  north 
or  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  it  meets  the  said  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  thence,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  South  Sea.  And 
it  is  further  agreed  that  no  Spanish  settlement  shall  be 
made  on  any  part  of  the  said  Red  or  Arkansas  rivers,  nor 
on  any  of  the  waters  flowing  into  the  same,  nor  any  east  of 
the  chain  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  between  the  latitudes 
thirty-one  and  forty-one  degrees  inclusively;  and  that  the 
navigation  of  said  rivers  shall  belong  exclusively  to  the 
United  States  forever. 

The  French  minister,  De  Neuville,  when  Adams 
conferred  with  him  in  regard  to  the  project,  pointed 
out  that  De  Onis  would  never  accept  the  provisions, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  last  sentence. 
Adams  replied  that  he  would  abandon  the  disagreeable 
exclusions,  provided  the  Spaniard  would  accept  the 
rest  of  the  treaty,  and  would  "refer  the  matter  to  the 
President  with  a  recommendation  that  if  De  Onis  ac- 
cepted the  line  of  the  forty-first  degree,  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  the  hundredth  meridian."  " 

A  counter  proposal. — ^Three  days  after  Adams  com- 
municated the  above  project  to  De  Onis  the  latter  sub- 
mitted a  counter  proposal.  In  this  he  accepted  the 
lower  part  of  the  line  offered  by  Adams,  but  suggested 
that  it  leave  the  Red  River  at  die  hundredth  meridian 
and  along  this  degree  of  longitude  north  to  the  Arkan- 
sas, thence  along  the  middle  of  that  stream  to  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude,  then  west  along  that 
parallel  to  the  source  of  the  Multnomah,  thence  along 
the  course  of  that  river  to  the  forty-third  parallel,  and 
west  to  the  ocean.  All  the  islands  were  to  belong  to 
the  United  States,  but  such  parts  of  the  rivers  as  con- 
stituted their  frontiers  were  to  be  open  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  both  countries. 

^^  Marshall,  Western  Boundary  of  Louisiana,  6a. 
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Tlie  western  boundary  fixed. — ^Adams  declared 
that  De  Onis  struggled  long  and  violently  before  he 
finally  agreed  to  accept  the  hundredth  meridian  from 
the  Red  River  to  the  Arkansas,  and  latitude  forty- two 
from  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  South  Sea. 
Even  then  ''he  insisted  upon  having  the  middle  of  all 
the  rivers  for  the  boundary,  and  not,  as  I  proposed,  the 
western  and  southern  banks.""  On  this  point,  however, 
Adams  refused  to  yield.  De  Onis  finally  gave  way,  and 
on  February  22,*  18 19,  the  treaty  was  signed.  Two  days 
later  it  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  article  ratifications  were  to  be  ex- 
changed within  six  months  or  sooner  if  possible.  As 
finally  fixed  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was 
to  follow  the  Sabine  from  its  mouth  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  thirty-second  parallel ;  ''thence, 
by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo  of  Natchitoches,  or  Red 
River,"  then  along  that  stream  westward  to  the  one 
hundredth  meridian,  which  degree  of  longitude  it  fol- 
lowed north  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas; 
thence  along  the  southern  bank  of  that  stream  to  the 
source  of  the  river  and  north  or  south  as  the  case  might 
be  to  the  forty-second  parallel  along  which  parallel 
the  line  continued  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.'* 

The  treaty  of  1819  gave  the  United  States  the 
Floridas;  it  gave  to  the  United  States  Spain's  claim 
to  the  Oregon  country ;  and  it  fixed  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Louisiana  territory.  The  northern  limits 
of  that  vast  region  had  been  determined  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  treaty  of  18 18,  therefore, 
deserves  a  cursory  examination. 

••Adami'i  Memoirs,  IV. 

^American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  IV.  6a3,  Article  3.  The 
treaty  it  also  in  Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  Powers  since  July  4,  ijj6.  Washington,  1889, 
ioi6-ioai. 
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mxtf  mtxoopn  id  ffnc  ooramt  iwwMmy  <x 
t-nffff  ft'^ff — ^Bj  die  treaty  of  1783  the  northera  boond- 
arjr  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  a  line  nmning  doe 
wert  from  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Misrissippi,  which  at  that  time  was 
supposed  to  rise  in  what  is  now  Canada.  The  possibility 
€f  drawing  sodi  a  line  soon  became  doobtfol,  so  the 
treaty  of  179^  called  for  a  jmnt  survey  of  the  Missis- 
rippi  from  one  degree  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  to 
the  source  or  to  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  line  if  necessary.  This  sarvey  was  not 
made,  however^  and  when  in  1803  Rafos  King  con* 
cloded  a  convention  it  was  provided  that  the  shortest 
line  from  die  northwest  comer  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Mississippi  should  constitute  die  bound- 
ary«  This  convention  was  not  ratified,  and  its  rejec- 
tion was  fortunate  because  die  interest  of  die  United 
States  in  the  Nordiwest  was  increased  considerably  a 
few  months  later  dirough  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
In  1806  when  the  next  treaty  was  drawn  up  with  Great 
Britain  the  question  was  considered  seriously  once 
more.  England  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  from  the  Lake  of  die  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  American  representatives, 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  forty-ninth  parallel  would 
touch  the  lake,  suggested  a  substitute  line  beginning 
at  the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake,  thence  due 
north  or  due  south  until  it  touched  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  then  along  that  degree  of  latitude  to  the 
mountains.  Nothing  came  of  these  proposals,  however, 
and  the  question  was  still  unsettled  when  the  peace 
commissioners  met  at  Ghent  following  the  close  of  the 
second  war  for  independence. 

Subject  discussed  at  Ghent. — ^When  the  subject 
was  raised  at  that  time  both  the  United  States  and 
England  brought  forward  the  line  which  had  been  of- 

-^  by  their  respective  envoys  in  1806,  but  the  Brit- 
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ish  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  new  condition  which 
provided  that  her  subjects  should  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mississippi 
and  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  that  river  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  United  States  would  not  accept  this 
proposal  and  as  the  English  representatives  refused  to 
separate  the  boundary  question  from  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi  by  British  subjects,  no  conclusion  could 
be  reachol. 

Convention  of  1818. — On  November  19, 1817,  Rich- 
ard Rush  embarked  at  Annapolis  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  St  James.  His  instructions  bade 
him  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  to  take  the  place  of 
the  convention  of  July,  181 5.  He  had  not  been  in 
England  long,  however,  before  his  instructions  were 
modified  and  he  was  directed  to  ask  a  settlement  of 
numerous  old  grievances  which  were  becoming  serious. 
Among  these  were  the  fishing  rights  of  American  sea- 
men, the  demand  for  the  indemnity  for  slaves  carried 
off  by  British  officers  at  the  end  of  the  war,  our  tide 
to  the  litde  settiement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.  If  Great  Britain  should 
agree  to  negotiate  Albert  Gallatin,  the  American  min- 
ister in  France,  was  to  join  Rush  in  England  imme- 
diately. England  consented  and  on  August  27  Gallatin 
and  Rush  met  the  British  commissioners,  Frederick 
John  Robinson  and  Henry  Goulburn,  and  formally 
opened  a  conference  which  on  October  20  following 
closed  with  the  signing  of  the  Convention  of  1818.^ 
The  Convention  was  ratified  and  proclaimed  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1 819.  Article  two  of  that  document,  the  only 
one  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

^McMaMr,  J.  B.,  4  Histwf  of  $hi  PiopU  of  thi  Pniiid  SMgs,  IV. 
4^-474* 
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Article  IL — It  is  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or,  if  the  said 
point  shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, then  that  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  said  point  north  or 
south  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  said  line  shall  intersect 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of 
such  intersection  due  west  along  and  with  the  said  parallel 
shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  those  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
that  the  said  line  shall  form  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
said  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  Mountains/ 
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The  Convention  of  1818  with  England  and  the 
"Treaty  of  Amity,  Settlement  and  Limits"  concluded 
with  Spain  on  February  22,  1819,  and  ratified  two  years 
later,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  AMERICAN  FUR  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

IN  THE  WEST 

Period  covered. — ^When  Lewis  and  Clark  were  near- 
ly home  from  their  journey  across  the  continent  they 
met  parties  of  traders  who  were  making  their  way  to 
that  mountain  country  from  which  the  explorers  had 
just  come.  This  was  in  1 806.  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
James  Bridger,  a  member  of  the  fur  trading  fraternity, 
built  a  post  on  a  tributary  of  the  Green  River  for  the 
convenience  of  emigrants,  the  first  trading  post  built 
for  this  purpose  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These  two 
incidents,  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Bridger,  have  been  taken  by  a  writer 
on  the  American  fur  trade  as  marking  the  time  limits  of 
the  fur  trading  era  in  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Importance  of  the  trade. — It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  American  trader  and  trapper  "traced  the 
streams  to  their  sources,  scaled  the  mountain  passes, 
and  explored  a  boundless  expanse  of  territory.  .  .  .'' 
They  were  the  men  who  first  explored  the  routes  which 
have  since  been  used  as  the  avenues  of  commerce  and 
travel  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  West 

They  were  the  pathfinders  of  the  West,  and  not  those  later  official 
explorers  whom  posterity  so  recognizes.  No  feature  of  western 
geography. was  ever  discovered  by  government  explorers  after  1840. 
Everything  was  already  known  and  had  been  for  a  decade.  It  is 
true  that  many  features,  like  the  Yellowstone  wonderland,  with 
which  these  restless  rovers  were  familiar,  were  afterward  forgotten 
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and  were  rediscovered  in  later  years;  but  there  has  never  been  a 
time  until  very  recently  when  the  geography  of  the  West  was  so 
thoroughly  understood  as  it  was  by  the  trader  and  trapper  from 
1830  to  1840.^ 

St.  Louis  as  fur  trading  center. — St.  Louis  was  the 
center  from  which  traders  went  into  the  remote  West 
in  search  of  furs  and  they  came  to  St.  Louis  again  to 
dispose  of  the  season's  catch.  The  city's  location  de- 
termined its  importance  in  the  fur  trading  industry. 
Situated  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri it  commanded  the  waters  along  whose  banks  lay 
the  buffalo  plains  and  the  beaVer  meadows,  and  it  was 
the  center  for  all  water  transportation  in  this  section. 
From  this  emporium  packs  were  sent  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  fur  merchants  at  New  Orleans  and  thence 
by  sea  to  the  eastern  markets,  or  they  were  forwarded 
over  one  of  the  more  direct  northern  routes.  In  the 
latter  case  they  might  pass  up  the  Ohio  or  by  way  of 
the  Illinois  and  Chicago  rivers  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
thence  either  by  water  or  across  country  to  Detroit, 
from  there  to  Black  Rock  near  Buffalo,  and  then  over- 
land to  New  York.  Sometimes  Lake  Michigan  was 
reached  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  and  Fox 
rivers.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the  wharves  at  St.  Louis 
were  crowded  with  vessels.  There  was  the  keel  boat 
of  the  licensed  trader  with  gewgaws  for  traffic  with  the 
Indian,  there  was  the  flat-bottom  scow  or  Mackinaw 
with  its  load  of  beaver  and  buffalo  skins,  and  there  also 
was  the  dugout  canoe  of  the  free  trapper  who  had  pad- 
dled in  from  some  mountain  meadow  or  prairie  stream 
with  his  season's  catch  of  furs,  robes,  tallow  and  buffalo 
meat 

Effect  of  report  of  Lewis  and  Clark. — ^A  favor- 
able report  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark  quickened 
interest  among  the  fur  traders  of  St.  Louis  and  im- 

^  Chittenden,  TAi  History  of  the  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West, 
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mediate  preparations  were  made  to  traffic  on  the  upper 
Missouri.  The  first  important  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  the  Spaniard,  Manuel  Lisa,  whose  experience 
on  the  Osage  had  given  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Indian  character  and  customs.  With  a  keel  boat 
laden  with  goods  he  left  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
ascended  the  Missouri,  and  built  a  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bighorn.  The  winter  spent  in  trading  with  the 
Indians  proved  a  profitable  one,  and  Lisa  returned  to 
St.  Louis  the  following  year,  probably  in  August. 

St.  Louis  Missouri  Fur  Company  formed. — ^The  re- 
ports which  he  brought  back  in  regard  to  the  resources 
of  the  upper  Missouri  aroused  considerable  general  in- 
terest among  St.  Louis  traders,  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  which  included  practically  all  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city.  The  organization 
was  generally  known  as  the  Missouri  Fur  Company, 
but  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Fur  Company.  It  began  its  career  in  the 
spring  of  1809  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Included  among  its  members  were  the  ablest  traders 
of  the  West,  and  its  field  of  operation  embraced  the  ^ 
entire  watershed  of  the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte.  The  territory  indicated  was  rich  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  chase  and  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
seemed  assured.  One  obstacle  was  feared,  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians,  but  the  company  had  provided  a  force 
considered  sufficiently  strong  to  repell  any  attacks,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  might 
be  gained  by  a  liberal  extension  of  trade  among  them.* 

Disasters  of  the  first  expedition. — ^The  first  expedi- 
tion of  the  company,  numbering  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  and  carrying  a  quantity  of  merchandise  suffi- 
cient to  supply  five  or  six  posts  and  to  equip  several 
small  outfits,  left  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1809.    The 

3  "Journal  of  James   H.  Bradley"   in  the  Montana  Historical   Society, 
Contributions  ,(1896),  II.  146-149. 
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winter  was  spent  in  the  country  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn,  where  a  profit- 
able trading  and  trapping  business  was  conducted.  In 
the  spring  of  18 10  a  strong  party  set  out  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri.  Arriving  at  the  Three  Forks 
they  began  at  once  the  construction  of  a  post  on  a  strip 
of  land  between  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  rivers  about 
two  miles  above  their  confluence.  The  country  was  ex- 
ceptionally rich  in  beaver,  and  the  trappers  had  been 
sent  out  into  the  surrounding  country  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  party.  For  a  while  it  looked 
as  if  the  success  of  the  expedition  would  exceed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine  members  of  the  party. 
The  daily  catch  was  large  and  the  company  expected  to 
take  three  hundred  packs  of  beaver  from  Three  Forks 
the  first  year.  All  of  this  optimism  was  quickly  changed 
by  the  persistent  and  destructive  attacks  of  the  Blackf  eet 
Indians.  Men  were  killed,  guns,  ammunition,  furs,  and 
traps  were  stolen,  and  horses  were  driven  off.  After 
plans  to  win  the  Blackfeet  had  failed  and  further  raids 
had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  additional  lives  it  was  consid- 
ered advisable  to  abandon  the  post  at  Three  Forks. 
Henry,  who  was  a  stockholder  in  the  company,  objected 
to  withdrawing  entirely  from  the  country,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1 8 10  moved  southward  across  the  Continental 
Divide  and  established  himself  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Snake  River,  a  stream  which  has  been  known  since 
that  time  as  Henry  Fork.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Teton 
or  Pierre  River  in  southeastern  Idaho,  he  constructed 
a  temporary  post  consisting  of  a  few  log  houses, 
which  was  probably  the  first  American  trading  post 
ever  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  or  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

Reasons  for  failure  of  first  organization. — Again, 
however,  disappointment  awaited  the  traders.  Game 
was  scarce  and  the  winter  wa§  particularly  severe,  so 
that  the  spring  of  181 1  brought  little  but  further  dis-> 
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couragement  as  a  reward  for  all  efforts.  The  party 
broke  up  into  small  groups  and  abandoned  the  under- 
taking. This  ended  the  project  upon  which  the  com- 
pany had  relied  mainly  and  it  failed  to  realize  the 
profits  which  had  been  anticipated.  It  had  failed  be- 
cause of  undercapitalization  and  poor  management. 
Had  the  company  agreed  to  admit  John  Jacob  Astor, 
perhaps  the  only  man  who  could  have  assisted  them 
through  the  misfortunes  of  these  early  years  and  who 
had  desired  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  things  might 
have  been  different. 

End  of  Missouri  Fur  Company. — ^The  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Fur  Company  had  been  formed  March  9, 
1809,  and  the  articles  of  association  provided  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  On  January  24, 181 2,  it  was  reorganized 
and  its  property  sold  to  the  new  company.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  new  organization  was  fixed  at  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  of  which  were 
taken  in  the  funds  and  property  of  the  old  company. 
The  balance  was  raised  by  subscription.  Immediately 
after  the  reorganization  plans  were  perfected  for  re- 
newing operations  on  the  upper  Missouri.  The  ex- 
peditions sent  out  in  18 12  were  all  disappointing  and 
apparently  another  reorganization  occurred  the  follow- 
ing year.  If  so,  Lisa  completely  dominated  the  new 
company.  In  fact  it  is  referred  to  frequently  as  "Man- 
uel Lisa  and  Company."  During  the  years  of  the  war 
he  had  concentrated  his  establishments  around  Council 
Bluffs  where  he  built  the  trading  post,  Fort  Lisa.  The 
War  of  181 2  absorbed  the  interest  of  die  people  during 
this  period,  and  Lisa  seems  to  have  been  the  only  active 
trader  on  the  Missouri.  Further  reorganization  took 
place  in  1814,  1817,  and  1819.  After  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1 819,  plans  were  developed  again  for  opening 
trade  on  the  upper  Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1821  Fort 
Benton  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  on  the 
site  of  the  post  formerly  constructed  there  by  Lisa. 
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This  was  the  last  post  erected  by  the  company.  It  con- 
tinued its  changing  career  a  few  years  longer  and  passed 
out  of  existence.  For  approximately  twenty-five  years 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company  had  existed  under  one 
name  or  another,  and  was  the  most  important  company 
that  operated  from  St  Louis  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  world's  greatest  dealers 
in  furs  had  initiated  plans  for  conducting  business  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  West.  This  was  John  Jacob  As- 
ton 

John  Jacob  Aster. — ^Astor  was  a  foreigner  by  birth. 
He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Waldorf  near  Heidel- 
burg  in  1763.  He  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  where  he  was  employed  with  his  brother 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  musical  instruments. 
A  few  years  later  he  determined  to  come  to  America 
and  in  die  spring  of  1784  he  arrived  in  Baltimore.  His 
interest  in  the  fur  trade  had  been  aroused  while  on  ship- 
board and  he  turned  his  attention  to  it  immediately. 
Taking  with  him  a  small  stock  of  goods  which  he  had 
brought  over  from  London,  he  went  to  New  York  and 
exchanged  them  for  furs.  These  he  sold  in  England 
during  the  summer  at  a  handsome  profit  Meanwhile 
he  informed  himself  on  the  prospects  of  the  business 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  to 
New  York  toward  the  end  of  1784,  he  became  actively 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  fur  trade.  He  showed  an 
exceptional  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  the  industry 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  he 
had  become  the  leading  fur  merchant  in  the  United 
States  and  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Aster's  early  interest  in  Trans-Mississippi  West. — 
The  very  nature  of  Astor's  business  gave  him  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  in  the  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark.   The  report  of  the  latter  indicated 
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that  the  new  acquisition  was  rich  in  furs,  and  Astor 
began  to  lay  plans  for  extending  the  business  into  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Unable  to  procure 
anything  more  than  tacit  encouragement  from  the 
United  States  government,  he  determined  to  operate 
alone.  He  secured  a  charter  from  the  state  of  New  York 
creating  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  spring  of 
1808.  This  general  title  apparently  was  chosen  to  in- 
clude all  his  operations.  According  to  his  general  plan 
a  central  post  was  to  be  established  near  the  moudi  of 
the  Columbia  (which  evidently  he  considered  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States)  from  which  trade  was 
to  be  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  interior.  The  post 
would  receive  its  supplies  from  a  ship  sent  out  annually 
from  New  York.  This  vessel  would  collect  the  furs  at 
the  post,  dispose  of  them  in  China,  and  return  with 
goods  for  the  home  market.  From  this  Pacific  post  As- 
tor hoped  to  develop  also  a  coastwise  trade  which  would 
enable  him  to  supply  the  Russians  farther  north.  The 
Northwest  Company  would  be  unable  to  compete  with 
him  in  the  ocean  trade  because  the  British  East  India 
Company  had  a  monopoly  there,  and  he  would  have  an 
advantage  in  overland  communication  because  connec- 
tion with  St.  Louis,  which  was  to  be  the  important  sta- 
tion in  the  middle  west,  could  be  maintained  more  easily 
by  way  of  the  Missouri  than  could  a  line  across  the  con- 
tinent overland  from  Montreal. 

Pacific  Fur  Company. — ^With  these  general  plans 
in  mind  Astor  immediately  prepared  to  carry  them  out. 
The  particular  division  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
devoted  to  this  enterprise  was  called  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  In  order  to  prevent  competition  Astor  had 
^invited  tfie  Northwest  Company  to  join  him  in  the 
undertaking,  but  this  concern  declined  his  offer  and 
made  immediate  preparations  to  forestall  him  on  the 
Columbia.  Nevertheless,  Astor  organized  his  Pacific 
company  largely  with  men  from  the  British  organiza- 
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tioh.  In  June,  18 10,  the  articles  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany were  signed,  Astor  provided  the  funds  up  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  agreed  to  bear  all  losses 
during  the  first  five  years.  His  associates,  who  were 
given  fifty  of  the  hundred  shares  of  stock  into  which  the 
company  was  divided,  were  to  contribute  their  services. 
While  the  agreement  was  to  cover  a  period  of  twenty 
years  it  might  be  dissolved  within  a  period  of  five  if 
found  unprofitable. 

Expedition  by  sea. — ^The  perfected  plans  called  for 
the  organization  of  two  expeditions,  one  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  by  sea  and  the  other  to  cross 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  by  the  route  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition.  The  ship  chosen  for  the  under- 
taking, the  Tonquin,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
tons,  sailed  from  New  York  in  September,  18 10.  She 
was  accompanied  for  some  distance  by  an  American 
naval  vessel  to  protect  her  against  search  by  a  British 
cruiser.  Sailing  by  way  of  the  Falkland  and  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  Tonquin  came  to  the  Columbia  during  the 
latter  part  of  March.  After  considerable  delay  and  the 
loss  of  eight  men,  the  little  vessel  anchored  safely  within 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Some  time  was  spent 
in  choosing  a  site  for  a  post  At  last  a  selection  was 
made  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  the  effects  brought 
out  by  the  Tonquin  were  landed,  a  trading  post  con- 
structed, and  the  establishment  christened  Astoria. 
Meanwhile  the  Tonquin  sailed  north  to  open  trade  with 
the  natives  along  the  coast,  an  expedition  from  which 
she  never  returned.' 

Overland  expedition. — ^The  overland  expedition  was 
headed  by  W.  P.  Hunt.  With  a  large  party  and  ade- 
quate supplies  Hunt  left  St  Louis  on  March  12,  181 1. 

'  For  aocountt  of  the  destructioD  of  the  Tonquin  see  Franch^re,  "Narra- 
tive" in  Thwalte'a  Wistern  Travels,  VI.  388-294;  Inring,  Astoria,  Chapter 
XI  (author's  revised  ed.) ;  Alexander  Rosa,  "Oregon  Settlers/'  Chapter 
IX,  in  Thwaitesi  WesUrn  Travels,  VII. 
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On  April  2,  Lisa  with  a  small  party  also  left  St  Louis 
to  learn  what  had  become  of  Andrew  Henry  and  to 
bring  down  the  winter^s  cache  for  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company.  Lisa  wanted  the  protection  which  Hunt's 
larger  party  might  give  in  passing  through  the  hostile 
country  of  the  Sioux,  and  drove  himself  and  his  men 
mercilessly  in  an  attempt  to  overtake  Astor's  expedi- 
tion. Although  Lisa  made  a  record  keel-boat  trip  up 
the  Missouri  he  did  not  overtake  Hunt  until  June  2, 
after  the  dangers  he  feared  had  been  passed.^  Ten  days 
later  the  combined  parties  arrived  at  the  Arikara  vil- 
lages. 

Hunt  had  intended  to  ascend  the  Missouri  River 
some  distance  farther,  but  information  he  had  received 
from  men  who  had  joined  his  party  en  route  induced 
him  to  change  his  plans.  The  dangers  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indians  were  too  great  and  he  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  journey  to  the  Columbia  by  land.  This 
division  necessitated  a  change  in  equipment.  Accord- 
ingly Hunt  traded  some  of  his  supplies  and  his  boats 
to  Lisa  for  horses  and  acquired  others  from  the  Indians. 
The  reorganized  expedition  consisting  of  about  sixty 
odd  men  and  over  a  hundred  horses  started  west  during 
the  early  days  of  August. 

The  route. — ^The  route  lay  along  the  northern  border 
of  the  Black  Hills  and  across  the  desolate  wastes  be- 
yond the  Bighorn  Mountains.  On  August  30,  the  party 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  this  range  and  spent  two  days  with 
a  band  of  Crow  Indians  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
foothills.  Upon  resuming  the  journey  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  passage  through  the 
mountains  until  they  accepted  the  guidance  of  the  Crow 

Indiana  for  a  distance.    They  came  to  the  Wind  River 

« 

^  Brackenridge,  H.  M.,  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  River  Missouri"  in 
Tliwaites,  Western  Travels,  VI.  Chapters  I-V,  gives  an  account  of  this 
famous  race. 
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just  above  the  canyon  where  its  lower  course  becomes 
known  as  the  Bighorn  on  September  9,  and  followed  up 
the  stream  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  On  September 
15  and  16  they  crossed  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Union  Pass,  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Green  River.  A  little  more  than  a  week 
was  spent  here  laying  in  a  supply  of  meat  and  resting 
the  horses,  and  then  they  crossed  the  divide  between 
the  Green  and  Snake  rivers,  and  followed  the  Hoback 
tributary  of  the  latter  to  its  junction  with  the  Snake. 
At  this  point  a  strong  desire  seized  members  of  the 
party  to  abandon  the  horses  and  continue  the  westward 
journey  by  water,  but  investigation  proved  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  unwise.  On  October  8,  they  arrived 
at  the  deserted  post  which  had  been  built  by  Henry 
a  few  years  earlier.  Again  there  was  a  clamor  among 
the  men  to  leave  the  horses  and  trust  themselves  to 
the  river,  and  this  time  Hunt  made  the  mistake  of 
yielding  to  these  entreaties.  Within  ten  days  fifteen 
canoes  were  built  and  loaded  and,  having  left  their 
horses  in  charge  of  two  Snake  Indians,  they  embarked 
upon  the  rapid  current  of  the  Snake  River. 

The  arrival  at  Astoria. — ^The  delight  which  came 
from  the  experience  of  the  first  day  was  soon  followed 
by  gloomy  forebodings.  The  true  character  of  this 
treacherous  mountain  stream  began  to  reveal  itself, 
and  after  the  loss  of  some  goods  and  one  life  the  party 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  canoes.  The  journey 
down  the  river  and  across  the  mountains  was  fraught 
with  days  of  painful  toil  and  intense  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  party  had  divided,  one  follow- 
ing the  left  b^nk  of  the  stream  and  the  other  the  right. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  meager  supplies  of  horse  flesh 
were  sent  across  the  river  from  one  division  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  other,  but  they  were  soon  widely  sepa- 
rated and  each  made  its  way  alone,  the  general  direction 
being  down  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers.   One  divi- 
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sion  reached  Astoria  January  iS,  1812,  and  the  other, 
led  by  Hunt,  arrived  at  the  same  place  the  fifteenth  of 
the  following  month." 

End  of  the  enterprise. — ^The  post  at  Astoria  had 
been  completed  when  Hunt  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Early  in  May 
following  the  second  ship  sent  out  by  Astor,  the  Beaver, 
anchored  in  the  river.  She  brought  an  abundant  cargo, 
clerks,  employees,  and  a  number  of  Sandwich  Island- 
ers. Plans  were  made  for  opening  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians by  sea  and  for  extending  the  trade  still  farther  into 
the  interior.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  seemed  as- 
sured when  all  was  changed  by  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  June  18. 
News  of  this  incident  reached  Astoria  early  in  1813. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  following  November  a  British 
war  vessel,  the  Raccoon,  of  twenty-six  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Black,  appeared  before  Astoria.  The 
post,  however,  had  been  sold  to  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, and  the  crestfallen  captain  could  but  vent  his 
disappointment  on  the  character  of  the  fort  which  he 
had  been  sent  half  way  round  the  world  to  capture. 
^'Is  this  the  fort  about  which  I  have  heard  so  much  talk- 
ing?" he  inquired  contemptuously.  "Damn  me,  but 
I'd  batter  it  down  in  two  hours  with  a  four  pounder  T* 

Since  there  was  no  occasion  for  battering  it  down  the 
disgusted  captain  landed  with  a  retinue  of  ofli^^rs,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  post,  and  rechristened  it  Fort 
George  in  honor  of  his  king.  This  marked  the  end 
of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  of  Astor's  operations 
in  the  Far  Northwest  His  plans  had  been  well  laid 
and  had  his  government  supported  him  in  the  enterprise 

"Somewhat  different  accounts  are  given  by  Gabriel  Francfaire,  "Narra- 
tiye"  in  Thwaites,  fFestern  Travels,  VI.  268-271,  and  Ewing,  Astoria 
(author's  rev.  edition),  Chapters  XXXI-XXXVI.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
route  from  the  Arikara  villages  may  be  found  in  Chittenden,  Amirican 
Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  IT  est,  I.  197-1 99. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  would  have  been  closed  to  Great  Brit- 
ain.* 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. — During  the 
last  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany a  new  organization  appeared  in  the  western  coun- 
try composed  of  younger  and  more  vigorous  men.  This 
was  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  According  to 
Chittenden  it  came  into  existence  through  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  published 
in  St  Louis,  March  20,  1822: 

To  enterprising  young  men — The  subscriber  wishes  to 
engage  one  hundred  young  men  to  ascend  the  Missouri  to 
its  source,  there  to  be  employed  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Major  Andrew  Henry, 
near  the  lead  mines  in  the  county  of  Washington,  who  will 
ascend  with,  and  command,  the  party;  or  of  the  subscriber 
near  St.  Louis. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  H.  Ashley/ 

A  month  and  two  days  later  licenses  were  recorded 
for  both  Ashley  and  Henry  to  trade  in  the  upper  Mis- 
souri country.  The  notice  of  March  20,  was  immedi- 
ately effective  and  the  desired  number  of  men  was  en- 
rolled. The  plan  already  formed  was  to  ascend  to  the 
Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri  where  the  party  would 
spend  three  years  trapping  all  the  streams  in  that  re- 
gion on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  probably  descend- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  during  the  period. 

A  new  fur  area  opened. — ^The  unfortunate  experi- 
ences of  the  expedition  that  left  St.  Louis  April  15, 1822, 
under  the  command  of  Andrew  Henry,  and  of  a  second 
similar  organization  which  followed  under  Ashley 
about  a  year  later  may  be  passed  over.    The  hostility 

*  For  a  discufttion  of  this  see  Chitteodeli,  L  Chapter  fCIII. 
^Quoted  ia  ibid,,  a6a. 
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of  the  Indians  prevented  the  company  from  success- 
fully trapping  the  region  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Three  Forks,  but  farther  south  in  the  Green  River 
valley  they  found  a  virgin  field  which  was  to  afford 
some  compensation  for  the  losses  they  had  experienced. 

Jedediah  S.  Smith. — In  the  autumn  of  1823  and  dur- 
ing the  following  winter  and  spring  members  of  the 
expedition  found  their  way  into  the  Green  River  val- 
ley and  into  the  country  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Here  extensive  explorations  were  made  which  contri- 
buted generously  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Far  West  Jedediah  S.  Smith  was  particularly  prom- 
inent in  the  latter  work.  This  "Christian  and  soldier'* 
whose  Bible  and  rifle  "were  his  inseparable  compan- 
ions" and  who  never  permitted  the  "mild  teachings"  of 
the  former  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  vigor  with  which 
he  used  the  latter,  was  a  pathfinder  whose  explorations 
have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  the  majority  of  men  he  loved  the  adven- 
ture which  came  from  exploring  unknown  territory. 
The  call  of  the  new  West  was  in  his  blood  and  he 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  visiting  its  valleys, 
following  its  streams,  climbing  its  mountains,  and 
penetrating  the  solitude  of  its  desert  wastes,  finally 
meeting  an  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
anche Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  "thirsty  Cimarron." 

Explorations  of  1824-1825. — Smith  set  out  with  a 
small  party  on  an  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1824  and 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake 
River.  The  summer  and  autumn  were  spent  in  that 
vicinity  during  which  time  he  came  upon  a  party  of 
Hudson  Bay  Company  traders  and  secured  their  entire 
stock  of  furs.  The  winter  was  spent  among  the  Flat- 
head Indians,  and  at  least  one  of  the  British  fur  trad- 
ing posts  was  visited  during  the  interval.  In  the 
autumn  of  1824  Smith  returned  to  St  Louis. 
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Origin  of  the  rendezvous. — ^The  misfortunes  which 
had  accompanied  the  early  stages  of  the  first  expedi- 
tions did  not  prevent  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Com- 
pany from  experiencing  a  degree  of  success.  A  large 
quantity  of  beaver  fur  had  been  collected  when  the  de- 
tached parties  of  trappers  came  together  in  the  first 
of  the  famous  rendezvous  in  the  mountains  in  1824. 
Henry  took  this  to  St  Louis,  disposed  of  it,  and  returned 
to  the  mountains  during  the  autumn.  The  expedition 
had  not  only  produced  a  sufficient  financial  reward  to 
justify  further  investments,  but  the  experiences  of  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  indicated  that  a  change  in  the 
field  of  operation  was  advisable.  The  Missouri  Fur 
Company  was  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  upper 
Missouri  country,  and  the  explorations  of  Smith,  Henry 
and  Provost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  a  region  where  beaver  was 
plentiful.  Ashley  determined  to  concentrate  his  efforts 
in  the  latter  place  and  to  abandon  the  former.  He  also 
arranged  to  conduct  the  trade  through  itinerant  trap- 
ping parties  rather  than  to  operate  from  trading  posts. 
This  new  plan  made  it  necessary  to  fix  a  place  of  meet- 
ing where  the  parties  engaged  in  the  trade  could  gather 
each  year  with  the  season's  catch.  In  this  way  origi- 
nated one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fur 
trade — the  rendezvous  of  the  mountains. 

Change  in  the  company. — In  the  new  field  and  un- 
der the  changed  plan  of  operation  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  prosperity. 
Ashley  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  concern 
during  the  early  years  of  its  history,  but  in  1826  he  sold 
out  to  the  most  experienced  of  his  assistants :  Jedediah 
S.  Smith,  David  E.  Jackson,  and  William  L.  Sublette. 
The  transfer  of  the  business  to  Smith,  Jackson,  and 
Sublette  marks  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  Inunediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  transaction.  Smith  set  out  on  his 
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famous  expedition  to  California,  and  the  next  three 
years  were  spent  by  him  in  perilous  explorations. 
These  have  been  noted  elsewhere. 

Competitors  enter  the  field. — Meanwhile  com- 
petitors were  preparing  to  enter  the  field  heretofore 
monopolized  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. 
Reports  of  the  marvelous  success  of  the  organization 
had  quickened  the  interest  of  traders  in  St.  Louis  and 
had  aroused  the  American  Fur  Company  in  New  York. 
Secret  agents  of  the  latter  were  sent  into  the  new  area 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  were  followed  by  traders  who 
openly  competed  for  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Wyeth 
had  also  entered  the  field,  and  while  his  opposition  had 
amounted  to  nothing,  a  man  of  his  energy  was  always 
dangerous.  Then,  too,  Captain  Bonneville  appeared 
on  the  scene  backed  by  New  York  capital.  The  good 
old  days  had  passed.  In  the  future  competition  was  to 
be  bitter  and  would  probably  ruin  the  business. 

Dissolution  of  the  company. — ^This  condition  was 
developing  when  the  various  parties  left  the  rendezvous 
at  Pierre's  Hole  in  1832.  Numerous  Indian  outrages 
instigated  by  various  competing  companies  show  to 
what  conditions  the  fiir  trade  had  descended.  There 
was  no  honor  in  their  dealings  apparently  and  a  man's 
life  was  worth  little  if  he  changed  from  one  company 
to  another.  This  bitter  rivalry  among  the  whites  com- 
pletely demoralized  the  Indians  and  caused  them  to 
lose  all  confidence  in  the  former.  Even  the  friendly 
tribes  could  no  longer  be  trusted.  All  these  things  of 
course  decreased  the  profits  of  the  trade  and  discouraged 
the  stockholders  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company, 
and  a  plan  for  dissolving  the  partnership  was  worked 
out  The  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  ended  with  the  annual  rendezvous  in 
the  Green  River  valley  in  1834. 

The  history  of  the  organization  covered  only  about 
twelve  years,  but  they  were  immensely  important  in 
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the  annals  of  western  trade  and  in  the  development  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  western  coun- 
try. It  was  this  company  that  opened  one  of  the  richest 
fur  regions  in  the  West  It  confined  its  efforts  to  pro- 
curing beaver  fur  almost  entirely  and  secured  these 
through  its  own  trappers  rather  than  by  trade  with  the 
Indians.  Probably  a  thousand  packs  of  beaver  worth 
approximately  a  half  million  of  dollars  found  their  way 
to  St  Louis  through  the  efforts  of  its  members.  The  op- 
erations of  its  traders  were  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
numerous  perils  and  amidst  severe  hardships.  During 
the  term  of  the  company's  existence  it  lost  a  hundred 
of  its  employees,  none  of  whom  died  a  natural  death, 
and  property  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

An  appreciation  of  its  work. — The  cause  of  geographical 
knowledge — concludes  Chittenden— owes  a  great  deal  to 
this  company.  The  whole  country  around  the  sources  of 
the  Platte,  Green,  Yellowstone,  and  Snake  rivers  and  in 
the  region  around  Great  Salt  Lake  was  opened  up  by 
them.  Their  adventurers  gave  names  to  the  Sweetwater 
River,  Independence  Rock,  Jackson  Hole,  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  Green  River  and  Great  Salt  Lake.  They 
discovered  this  lake  and  also  South  Pass.  They  were 
the  first  to  descend  Green  River  by  boat,  and  likewise 
the  first,  after  Colter,  to  enter  the  Yellowstone  Wonder- 
land. They  were  the  first  to  travel  from  Great  Salt 
Lake  southwesterly  to  southern  California,  the  first  to 
cross  the  Sierras  and  the  deserts  of  Utah  and  Nevada 
between  California  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  first,  so 
far  as  is  known,  to  travel  by  land  up  the  Pacific  coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia.  They  were  indefatigable 
explorers  and  considering  the  fact  that  most  of  them  made 
no  records  of  what  they  did,  the  impress  which  they  have 
left  upon  the  geography  of  the  West  is  surprisingly  great.' 

American  Fur  Company  in  St.  Louis. — Meanwhile 
the  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  the  Pacific  Fur 

*lbid,,  306,  307. 
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Company  was  but  a  branch,  continued  to  extend  its 
business  and  its  influence.  During  the  winter  of  1821- 
1822  it  succeeded  in  having  Congress  abolish  the  fac- 
tories or  trading  houses  which  the  United  States  had 
established  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  thereby  re- 
moving government  competition  and  leaving  the  com- 
pany a  free  hand  to  deal  with  private  traders.  Plans 
were  then  made  to  establish  a  branch  at  St  Louis,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1822  the  Western  Department  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  was  located  in  that  city. 

Competition  with  local  companies. — This  western 
branch  of  the  American  Fur  Company  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  St  Louis 
traders.  It  would,  therefore,  require  time,  work,  and 
diplomatic  management  ere  its  hold  on  the  Missouri 
trade  could  be  made  secure.  Besides  its  fight  with  the 
solid  opposition  of  the  local  traders,  other  strong  con- 
cerns had  recently  established  themselves  at  St  Louis 
and  disputed  the  fur  field  with  all  competitors.  The 
amount  of  business  available  could  not  support  all  the 
houses  that  had  been  established,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  must  be  an  elimination  of  some  and  a  com- 
bination of  others  before  the  commercial  struggle 
should  end.  In  such  a  fight  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany possessed  certain  advantages.  It  had  the  most 
efficient  business  management  in  the  country  at  that 
time  and  its  resources  were  large.  John  Jacob  Astor 
was  in  a  position  to  secure  the  furs  at  a  low  price  and 
to  sell  them  in  the  world's  best  markets.  He  under- 
stood the  business  from  all  angles  more  thoroughly 
than  any  living  man  at  that  time,  and  since  he  was  the 
American  Fur  Company  the  advantages  of  that  or- 
ganization are  obvious. 

Absorbs  the  Colimibia  Fur  Company. — ^At  first 
Astor  placed  his  interest  at  St  Louis  in  the  hands  of 
David  Stone  and  Company,  or  Stone,  Bostwick  and 
Company,  as  it  was  also  called.   At  the  end  of  three  and 
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a  half  years  he  transferred  the  management  of  the 
Western  Department  to  Bernard  Pratte  and  Company, 
one  of  the  old  organizations  and  one  which  included 
some  of  the  strongest  traders  in  the  business.  This  was 
in  1827.  '^he  new  arrangement  had  scarcely  been  con- 
cluded when  the  American  Fur  Company  found  a  for- 
midable rival  crossing  its  path.  The  opponent  was  the 
Columbia  Fur  Company,  a  concern  about  five  years 
old  which  operated  in  the  territory  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  die  Missouri.  The  main  field  of  competi- 
tion in  1827,  however,  was  in  the  Sioux  and  Omaha 
country.  Both  companies  sent  •ut  expeditions  from  St 
Louis  and  did  business  along  the  same  line  throughout 
the  field.  While  the  capital  of  the  Columbia  Fur  Com- 
pany was  not  large,  the  members  of  the  organization 
were  experienced  and  enterprising  men  and  through 
their  courageous  efforts  the  company  had  grown  too 
strong  to  be  put  down  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  com- 
petition. In  fact  it  was  estimated  by  members  of  the 
firm  that  the  American  Fur  Company  experienced  an 
annual  business  injury  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars through  the  competition  of  the  Columbia  Fur 
Company.  As  a  result  proposals  were  made  for  a  union 
of  the  two  companies  and  negotiations  for  this  purpose 
were  completed  before  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1827. 
Rivalry  with  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company. — 
When  this  combination  was  formed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  had  just  received  a  remarkable  col- 
lection of  beaver  skin  from  the  Green  River  country. 
The  phenomenal  success  of  this  local  organization  had 
roused  the  envy  of  its  competitors  and  the  American 
Fur  Company  determined  to  invade  the  territory  from 
which  wealth  was  taken  so  easily  and  in  such  generous 
amounts.  Some  officials  of  the  concern  wanted  to  en- 
ter the  mountain  trade  immediately,  but  others  main- 
tained that  the  recent  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company  was  too  extraordinary  to  be  taken  as  an 
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illustration  of  the  general  possibilities  of  the  country. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  go  slowly  at  first  A 
permanent  post  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone which  would  afford  a  convenient  and  safe  base  for 
operations  into  the  mountain  region.  This  was  in  the 
fall  of  1828,  and  this  post  was  the  first  built  by  the 
American  Fur  Company  above  the  Mandans.  It  was 
called  Fort  Floyd,  but  tiie  name  was  changed  to  Fort 
Union  before  the  end  of  1 830. 

Kenneth  McKenzie  was  selected  by  the  American 
Fur  Company  to  take  charge  of  operations  in  the  up- 
per Missouri  country.  It  was  congenial  work  to  Mc- 
Kenzie who  had  been  the  staunch  advocate  for  vigor- 
ously entering  the  mountain  trade  in  1827.  While  he 
was  erecting  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  he 
was  also  watching  carefully  the  rich  fields  toward  the 
south  from  which  Ashley  had  acquired  wealth  and 
fame.  He  could  not  attend  to  the  business  there  him- 
self, but  he  perfected  plans  for  opening  trade  in  the 
fall  of  1828.  l^tienne  Provost,  who  had  fallen  out  with 
Ashley  and  his  men  in  1826,  was  sent  to  look  up  the 
trappers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  to  Fort  Floyd.  In  the  fall  of 
1828  the  free  trappers  invited  McKenzie  to  bring  goods 
to  a  rendezvous,  which  they  designated,  for  trade  fol- 
lowing the  spring  hunt  of  1829.  The  request  was  trans- 
mitted to  St.  Louis  and  a  party  was  organized  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  under  capable  leadership  and  imme- 
diately opened  trade  in  the  mountains.  In  fact  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  expedition  marks  the  beginning  of 
Astor's  trade  in  the  region  heretofore  dominated  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  profitable  branch  of  the  business  because  the  competi- 
tion it  engendered  was  too  keen. 

Plans  to  enter  the  Blackfeet  country. — ^There  was 
another  field  in  the  upper  Missouri  region  to  which 
McKenzie  also  devoted  considerable  energy  as  soon  as 
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he  felt  secure  in  his  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. This  was  the  country  of  the  Blackf  eet  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was 
driven  from  the  territory  by  these  warlike  Indians  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  Ashley  and  Henry  met 
similar  fates  in  1822  and  1823.  No  intercourse  of  any 
kind  had  been  opened  with  them  by  American  Fur 
Traders  even  as  late  as  1830.  If  they  were  influenced 
by  the  whites  at  all,  they  were  under  the  dominance  of 
the  British.  The  country  itself  was  known  to  be  rich 
in  beaver  and  McKenzie  was  not  the  man  to  watch  his 
British  rivals  extract  the  wealth  from  this  virgin  field 
unchallenged. 

Fortune  favored  him  in  prosecuting  the  interests  of 
his  company  in  these  new  quarters.  An  old  trapper 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  came  to  Fort  Union  and  was  employed 
by  McKenzie  in  the  fall  of  1830.  Berger  was  familiar 
with  the  customs,  habits  and  language  of  the  Black- 
feety  and  knew  many  of  the  Indians  personally.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  McKenzie  to  have  pro- 
cured the  services  of  another  man  who  possessed  so 
completely  just  the  qualifications  needed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  for  opening  communication  and 
trade  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 

Indians  visit  Fort  Union. — Berger  set  out  almost 
immediately  for  the  upper  Missouri  country,  aipd  came 
upon  an  Indian  village  on  the  Marias  River.  His 
companions  had  been  greatiy  perturbed  over  the  under- 
taking from  the  first,  and  the  sight  of  the  hostile  Black- 
feet  caused  them  to  want  to  turn  back.  Berger  insisted 
that  the  mission  be  carried  out  and  his  followers  re- 
signed themselves  to  their  fate  hardly  expecting  to  sur- 
vive the  undertaking.  But  the  Indians,  who  had  ap- 
peared hostile  at  first,  became  most  friendly  when  they 
discovered  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 
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Berger  induced  about  forty  of  the  Blackfeet,  including 
several  chiefs,  to  accompany  him  to  Fort  Union.  The 
route  was  a  long  one  and  it  required  patience  and  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  traders  to  prevent  die  red  men  from 
turning  back  before  the  destination  was  reached,  but 
the  feat  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  conference  between  McKenzie  and  the  Indians, 
which  took  place  at  Fort  Union  toward  the  end  of  1830, 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  red  men  toward  the  Ameri- 
can trader.  A  few  men  were  sent  among  them  to  carry 
on  trade  during  the  winter,  and  the  following  summer 
a  post  was  erected  on  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Marias  River.  This  was  called  Fort  Piegan  A  pros- 
perous trade  was  conducted  here  during  the  winter  of 
1 83 1  - 1 832.  The  first  ten  days  following  the  opening  of 
the  post  for  business,  twenty-four  hundred  beaver  skins 
were  received.  In  the  spring  it  became  necessary  to 
transport  the  winter's  trade  to  Fort  Union,  and  Fort 
Piegan  was  abandoned.  When  the  traders  returned  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Marias  in  the  summer  of  1832  they 
found  that  Fort  Piegan  had  been  burned,  and  they 
moved  about  six  miles  farther  up  the  Missouri  and 
built  Fort  McKenzie  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
This  post  marked  the  permanent  foothold  of  the 
American  Fur  Company  in  the  Blackf  eet  country,  and 
was  occupied  until  near  the  close  of  the  period.*  An- 
other post  was  built  by  Astor's  organization  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bighorn  in  1832  for  the  convenience  of 
trade  among  the  Crow  Indians. 

Fort  Union  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  Fort 
McKenzie  on  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mar- 
ias, and  Fort  Cass  on  the  Yellowstone  at  the  mouth  of 


^"Aflfairs  at  Fort  Benton  from  1831  to  1S69;  from  Lieut.  Bradley's  Jour- 
nal" published  in  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  Contributions,  I.  84;  III. 
20Z  ff.  Elliott  Coues  (editor)  Forty  Tears  of  Fur  Trade  in  the  Upper 
Missouri;  The  Personal  Narrative  of  Charles  Larpenteur,  L  Chapter  VII, 
particularly  i09*zi6. 
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the  Bighorn  gave  the  American  Fur  Company  as  com* 
plete  control  of  the  upper  Missouri  as  that  organiza- 
tion ever  had.  The  plans  for  building  an  establish- 
ment at  Three  Forks  were  never  carried  out  because  the 
development  of  the  trade  did  not  require  that  they 
should  be. 

Steamboats  on  the  Missouri. — ^An  incident  which 
strengthened  the  influence  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri 
occurred  in  1832.  This  was  the  appearance  pi  a  steam- 
boat at  Fort  Union.  In  18 19  the  first  one  had  entered 
that  river,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Western  Engineer 
reached  Council  Bluffs.  However,  the  steamboat  had 
been  used  but  rarely  on  the  Missouri  before  1830,  and 
practically  not  at  all  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River.  McKenzie  urged  that  it  be  used  in  the  regular 
trade  between  St  Louis  and  Fort  Union.  He  was  op- 
posed at  first  by  officials  in  his  own  company,  but  he 
persisted  until  he  won  them  over.  The  subject  was 
presented  to  the  central  office  in  New  York  by  Pierre 
Chouteau  in  great  detail,  and  the  plan  was  approved. 
A  firm  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  given  the  contract 
to  build  a  vessel  suitable  for  such  navigation  and  it  was 
to  be  delivered  in  April,  1831.  It  was  constructed 
within  the  time  specified  and  was  christened  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

The  Yellowstone  at  Fort  Union.— The  Yellow- 
stone left  St  Louis  on  April  16,  183 1,  and  had  little  or 
no  difiSculty  until  it  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara 
during  the  last  days  of  May.  Low  water  stopped  it  just 
above  this  point,  and  the  protracted  delay  proved  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  who 
was  the  most  important  passenger  on  board.  Daily  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  high  bank  scanning  the  western 
horizon  and  longing  for  a  rise  in  the  river,  and  since 
that  time  the  place  has  been  known  as  Chouteau  Bluffs. 
A  few  light  boats  were  finally  sent  down  from  Fort 
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Tecumseh,  and  after  these  had  relieved  the  steamer  of 
part  of  her  cargo  she  was  able  to  proceed  to  the  fort, 
arriving  there  on  June  19.  That  part  of  the  trip  be- 
tween Council  Bluffs  and  Fort  Tecumseh  was  thus  tra- 
versed by  a  steamer  for  the  first  time.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  go  farther  up  the  river  on  this  voyage,  but  in 
March,  1832,  the  Yellowstone  again  left  St  Louis  for 
the  upper  Missouri  and  arrived  at  Fort  Union  some 
time  in  June.  By  July  7  it  was  again  at  St.  Louis,  hav- 
ing made  an  average  of  a  hundred  miles  a  day  on  the 
downward  trip.^® 

Its  significance. — ^The  voyage  of  1832  gave  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  American  Fur  Company  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  regular  steamboat  navigation  along 
the  Missouri.  Its  appearance  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  Indians  and  was  a  powerful  factor  in  fos- 
tering the  respect  of  the  upper  Missouri  tribes  for  the 
Americans. 

Many  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trad- 
ing with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  [commented  the  Mis- 
souri  Republican]  declared  that  the  company  could  no 
longer  compete  with  the  Americans,  and  concluded  there- 
after to  bring  all  their  skins  to  the  latter ;  and  said  that  the 
British  might  turn  out  their  dogs  and  burn  their  sledges, 
as  they  would  no  longer  be  useful  while  the  Fire  Boat 
walked  on  the  waters." 

Relation  of  the  fur  trader  to  the  Indian. — ^The 
most  successful  fur  trader  used  every  effort  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the  Indian.  If  the  lat- 
ter belonged  to  a  hostile  tribe  it  was  the  business  of  the 
trader  to  win  him  over  and  make  him  a  friend ;  if  his 
tribe  was  amicable  the  trader  had  to  use  constant  tact 
and  diplomacy  to  retain  his  good  will.     In  his  letter 


^0  Chittenden,  Hiram  M.,  Early  SUamhoat  Navigation  on  the  Missouri,  L 
136-138. 
^^  Quoted  in  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  I.  341. 
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to  Clark,  Manuel  Lisa  has  outlined  his  own  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  a  policy  which  was  no  doubt 
generally  used  by  others. 

I  appear  as  a  benefactor^  and  not  as  a  pillager,  of  the 
Indians.  I  carried  among  them  the  seed  of  the  large  pom- 
pion,  from  which  I  have  seen  in  their  possession  the  fruit 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Also  the  large 
bean,  the  potato,  the  turnip ;  and  these  vegetables  now  make 
a  comfortable  part  of  their  subsistence,  and  this  year  I  have 
promised  to  carry  the  plow.  Besides,  my  blacksmiths  work 
incessantly  for  them,  charging  nothing.  I  lend  them  traps, 
only  demanding  preference  in  their  trade.  My  establish- 
ments are  the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  of  the  old  men  no 
longer  able  to  follow  their  lodges;  and  by  these  means  I 
have  acquired  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  these  natives, 
and  the  consequent  choice  of  their  trade.^' 

Commercial  trader  of  the  Southwest. — ^There  were 
many  traders  who  did  not  do  all  that  Lisa  did  (and  it 
might  be  added  that  there  were  few  if  any  who  were  as 
influential  among  the  Indians  as  he),  but  all  had  the 
same  aim  in  view.  The  good  will  and  friendship  of 
the  Indian  was  essential  to  the  most  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  fur  trade.  This  condition  was  not  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  commercial  trader  of  the  South- 
west. His  object  was  to  avoid  direct  contact  with  the 
tribes  if  possible.  The  fur  trader  might  prefer  to 
operate  alone, — the  safety  of  the  southwestern  trade 
depended  upon  the  numbers  and  organization  of  the 
companies  engaged. 

Begmning  of  trade  with  Southwest. — All  attempts 
to  open  trade  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest  dur- 
ing the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
sulted in  practical  failure.  In  1821,  Spanish  dominion 
in  New  Mexico  came  to  an  end,  and  American  traders 

'^Ses  '^Letter  from  Manuel  Lisa  to  General  Clark/'  on  the  conduct  of 
Lka't  office  as  Indian  agent,  written  at  St.  Louis,  July  i,  1817,  in  appen- 
dices of  Chittenden,  Jm^rican  Fur  Trade,  IIL  899-902. 
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were  permitted  to  visit  Santa  F6.  William  Beck- 
nell  was  the  first  to  learn  of  the  possible  profits  to  be 
derived  from  commerce  under  the  new  regime  in 
Mexico.  Accompanied  by  four  companions  Becknell 
left  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  in  1821  **  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians.  Near  the 
mountains  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of  Mexican 
rangers  who  easily  persuaded  him  to  bring  his  goods 
to  New  Mexico.  Although  the  Americans  had  but  a 
small  quantity  of  merchandise,  the  demand  in  this  new 
market  was  so  great  that  a  handsome  profit  was  easily 
made. 

Other  early  expeditions. — Becknell's  favorable  re- 
port upon  returning  to  Missouri  aroused  considerable 
interest  in  this  new  mart  for  commerce,  and  others  de- 
termined to  take  part  in  this  profitable  trade.  Brax- 
ton Cooper  with  a  party  of  about  fifteen  and  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  left  the  vicinity 
of  Franklin  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  in  May, 
1822.  He  made  the  journey  in  safety  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  expedition  returned  during 
the  following  autumn.  Becknell  organized  another 
party  and  left  Arrow  Rock  near  Franklin  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  taking  with  him  on  this  expedition 
a  larger  stock  of  goods  than  he  had  carried  formerly 
and  three  wagons.  He  was  stopped  before  he  reached 
the  Arkansas  by  the  Osage  Indians  who  threatened  to 
confiscate  his  supplies.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Chouteau  family  happened  to  be  trading  with  the  In- 
dians at  this  time  and  through  his  influence  BecknelFs 
party  was  permitted  to  continue.  The  Missouri  expe- 
dition was  apparently  joined  by  another  when  it 
reached  the  Arkansas  River.  The  journey  thence  across 
the  plains  to  San  Miguel,  the  first  Spanish  settlement, 

^s  Grtgg,  "Commerce  of  the  Prairies*'  in  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Trav- 
els, XIX.  277.  William  Beckneira  'Jouraar*  in  the  Missouri  Historical 
Society.    Reviens)  for  January,  X9ta 
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situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Santa  F6,  occupied 
about  twenty-two  days.  The  return  probably  took 
place  in  the  following  October  or  November  and  re- 
quired about  forty-eight  days. 

Use  of  wagons. — In  commenting  upon  the  historic 
significance  of  this  expedition  Chittenden  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Becknell  had  opened  a  new  route 
by  going  directly  to  San  Miguel  by  way  of  the  Cimar- 
ron River  instead  of  following  the  Arkansas  to  the 
mountains  and  thence  to  Taos,  besides  having  been  the 
first  to  use  wagons  in  the  trade.  "This  last  achievement 
was  four  years  before  Ashley  took  his  wheeled  cannon 
to  the  Salt  Lake  valley,  eight  years  before  Smith,  Jack- 
son, and  Sublette  took  wagons  to  the  Wind  River,  and 
ten  years  before  Bonneville  took  them  to  Green 
River."  " 

Wagons  were  not  used  extensively,  however,  until 
1824.  In  fact  this  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  because  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  it 

A  profitable  expedition. — In  the  early  spring  a 
company  of  adventurers  assembled  in  Franklin,  Mis- 
souri, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  organization 
of  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe.  It  was  to  be  much  more 
elaborate  than  heretofore,  and  the  plans  called  for  an 
extensive  use  of  wagons.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  an 
expedition  was  formed  consisting  of  about  eighty  men, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  mules,  twenty- 
five  wagons,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise.  The  company  left  the  vicinity 
of  Franklin  about  the  middle  of  May,  traveled  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  settlements,  and  organized  for 
crossing  the  plains.  They  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  toward 
the  last  of  July  where  they  spent  an  extraordinarily 
successful  period  in  trade.    The  majority  of  the  party 

^*  Chittenden,  American  Fur  Trade,  IL  503,  504. 
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returned  after  a  short  stay  in  Sante  Fe,  reaching  Frank- 
lin during  the  last  of  September  and  bringing  with 
them  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver,  beside  ten  thousand  dollars  in  furs. 
The  effect  of  the  astounding  success  of  this  enterprise 
upon  general  interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  prairies 
was  immediate.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Santa  Fe  which  soon 
extended  from  the  latter  place  south  into  Chihuahua 
and  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  through  Los  Angeles. 

Road  marked  off. — During  this  same  year  an  agita- 
tion began  for  laying  out  a  road  and  providing  military 
escorts  for  Santa  Fe  traders.  Senator  Benton  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the  eighteenth  Con<- 
gress  which  provided  for  building  a  road  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico  through  the  Indian  country.  He  was 
able  to  prove  its  importance  to  members  of  Congress 
by  submitting  a  paper  from  Augustus  Storrs,  a  Santa 
Fe  trader.  This  document  presented  the  progress  and 
returns  of  the  trade  and  indicated  its  importance  as  a 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  country."  Benton  se- 
cured an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  ten 
of  which  was  to  be  used  for  marking  the  road  and 
twenty  for  securing  from  the  Indians  the  right  of  tran- 
sit across  their  territories.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1825  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  years  the  road  was 
surveyed.  Beginning  at  Fort  Osage  the  surveyors  used 
mounds  of  earth  to  mark  the  route  to  the  great  bend 
of  the  Arkansas,  thence  they  followed  the  river  to  Taos. 
Although  this  was  safer,  the  traders  preferred  the  short 
cut  across  the  desert  from  the  Arkansas,  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  involved.  This  part  of  the  route  across  the 
Cimarron  desert  was  not  defined  until  1834.    A  caravan 

^^NiUs  Register,  XXVII.  313-316.  See  also  Benton,  Thirty  Year^ 
View  (New  York,  1854),  Chapter  XVI;  Debates  of  Congress,  18  Cong,, 
2d  Sess.,  7. 
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crossing  the  plains  after  a  heavy  rain  in  that  year  cut 
deep  ruts  in  die  sand,  after  which  the  wagon  track  was 
plain  enough.  And  the  route  marked  off  from  Fort 
Osage  to  the  Arkansas  "seems  to  have  been  of  but  little 
service  to  travelers,  who  continued  to  follow  the  trail 
previously  made  by  the  wagons,  which  is  now  the  set- 
tled road  to  the  region  of  the  short  ^buffalo  grass.*  "  ^*  , 
Dangers  of  the  trail. — ^The  chief  danger  of  this 
route  across  the  Cimarron  desert  was  from  nomad  In- 
dians. Lured  by  the  ammunition  and  horses  invariably 
found  among  the  supplies  of  the  white  traders,  these 
prairie  savages  hovered  about  the  moving  caravan  un- 
til they  found  an  opportunity  to  take  such  livestock  and 
articles  of  merchandise  as  they  desired,  after  which 
they  disappeared  into  the  desert  from  which  they  came. 
Frequently  this  was  not  accomplished  until  the  whites 
had  killed  one  or  more  of  the  Indians.  Sometimes  the 
savages  were  beaten  off  after  sacrifices  on  both  sides. 
Occasionally  they  were  followed  and  cut  down  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner  by  the  whites.^^  Such  wanton 
cruelties  bred  a  fierce  hostility  between  the  white  man 
and  the  red.  In  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Council  Grove 
in  1825,  the  Osage  and  Pawnee  Indians  agreed  not  to 
interfere  with  the  caravans,  for  which  they  were  given 
eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  The  Co- 
manches,  however,  would  make  no  such  promise.  Like 
a  plague  they  infested  the  trail,  exterminating  the 
whites  whenever  the  opportunity  was  presented.  If  for 
the  moment  a  wagon  became  unprotected  or  if  a  small 
group  of  hunters  left  the  main  caravan  in  pursuit  of 
buffalo,  these  desert  outlaws  would  swoop  down  upon 
them  with  a  vindictiveness  that  was  usually  most  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences. 


^*  Gregg,  "Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  in  Thwaites,  Western  Travels, 
XIX.  198. 
^Ubid.,  184,  185. 
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Death  of  Smith.— It  was  under  some  such  circum 
stances  as  this  that  Jedediah  Smith,  the  veteran  eT 
plorer  and  fur  trader,  lost  his  life.     In  the  sorina^i 
1 83 1  he  had  entered  the  Santa  F6  trade  with  his  Wer 
partners,  Jackson  and  Sublette,  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  Fur  Company.    Having  been   pioneers  of  thi 
Rocky  Mountains  they  concluded  it  would  be  e^v 
enough  to  go  where  thqr  liked.   With  some  twentv  cKld 
wagons  and  about  eighty  men  they  started  with  their 
first  train  for  Santa  Fe.   The  beaten  track  to  th«»  A  ^i-Z 
sas  River  waS  'followed  without  difficulty  or  inconven" 
icnce,  but  from  there  to  the  Cimarron  "not  a  single 
trail  was  to  be  found,  save  the  innumerable  buffllo 
paths,  with  which  these  plains  are  furrowed,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  perplexing  to  the  bewildered  prairie 
traveler."    For  several  days  tiie  party  wandered  about 
die  Cimarron  desert  in  search  of  water.    Smith  finally 
determined  to  follow  one  of  the  "buflPalo  trails  "  hoc 
ing  thereby  to  discover  some  stream  or  pond  '  After 
wandering  many  miles  he  came  upon  the  Cimarron 
but  only  a  bed  of  dry  sand  greeted  him.  He  soon 
scratched  out  a  hole  with  his  hands  into  which  the  water 
slowly  oozed  from  the  saturated  sand.    While  attempt- 
ing to  quench  his  thirst  he  was  killed  by  Comanche 
Indians.^' 

Appeals  for  government  escort.— The  losses  ex- 
perienced from  Indian  depredations  together  with  loss 
of  life  occasionally  led  to  appeals  for  government  pro- 
tection during  the  early  years  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade 
The  first  proposal  was  for  a  military  post  on  the  bound- 
ary line,  but  the  great  difficulty  in  furnishing  sup' 
plies  for  such  an  establishment,  and  the  further  fact 
that  a  garrison  would  be  of  little  use  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea" 


^*Ibid.,  336,  337. 
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An  escort  was  adopted  instead.  In  1829  Major  Ben- 
nett Riley  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  spring  cara- 
van as  far  as  the  boundary  line.  With  four  compan- 
ies of  the  sixth  infantry  from  Fort  Leavenworth  he  set 
out  on  June  5,  and  a  few  days  later  joined  the  caravan 
at  Round  Grove.  The  entire  expedition  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Arkansas  and  followed  up  that  stream 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chouteau  Island.  Here  the  road 
turned  oft  into  Mexican  territory  and  the  United  States 
troops  decided  to  go  no  farther.  The  caravan  had 
hardly  passed  from  sight  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  horsemen  brought  a  hasty  appeal  to  Ma- 
jor Riley  for  help.  The  Indians  were  beaten  off  and 
the  troops  traveled  a  day  longer  with  the  traders  and 
then  returned  to  the  Arkansas  where  they  were  to  re- 
main to  accompany  the  caravan  back  to  Missouri. 
Riley  waited  a  day  longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon 
(October  10)  and  had  set  out  for  home  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  horsemen  who  informed  him  of  the  re- 
turning caravan.  A  halt  was  made,  and  the  caravan 
appeared  accompanied  by  Mexican  troops  who  had  es- 
corted the  American  traders  through  die  hostile  In- 
dian country  south  of  the  Arkansas. 

Reasons  for  its  abandonment. — ^This  policy  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities,  how- 
ever, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  officials  be- 
lieved that  large  caravans  could  protect  themselves  if 
diey  observed  ordinary  caution,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  provide  escorts  for  every  small  party  of 
traders  who  might  desire  to  participate  in  overland 
commerce.  In  the  second  place,  the  escort  could  go 
only  to  the  boundary  between  die  two  countries  and 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  was  through 
Mexican  territory  beyond.  As  a  result  the  experiment 
was  not  repeated  often  after  1829.  In  fact  the  escort 
under  Major  Riley  and  another  commanded  by  Cap- 
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tain  Wharton  in  1834  constituted  the  only  government 
protection  afforded  the  Santa  Fe  trader  until  1843. 
During  the  latter  year  a  large  escort  under  Captain 
Cook  afforded  protection  for  two  large  caravans  as  far 
as  the  Arkansas  River. 

Formation  of  the  caravan. — However,  the  dangers 
of  the  plains  and  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  pro- 
vide escorts  did  not  prevent  the  development  of  a  suc- 
cessful trade  with  New  Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe  ex- 
pedition was  an  annual  event  of  primary  importance  to 
the  business  men  of  St,  Louis  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  after  the  important  caravan  of  1824.  The  first 
outfitting  station  was  Franklin,  until  that  prosperous 
little  frontier  village  was  washed  into  the  Missouri, 
and  then  Independence  became  the  point  of  departure. 
After  the  era  of  steamboat  navigation  had  begun  on  the 
Missouri  the  more  convenient  facilities  for  docking  at 
Westport  Landing  drew  all  the  river  trade  to  that  town. 
Early  in  the  spring,  usually  about  the  first  of  April,  in- 
dependent parties  under  their  respective  leaders  would 
begin  to  move  toward  Council  Grove,  "a  luxuriant 
heavily  timbered  bottom  of  the  Neosho"  situated  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Independence.  Here  the  par- 
ties combined  and  organized  for  mutual  protection 
across  the  plains.  The  picturesque  scenes  which  ac- 
companied the  arrival,  organization,  and  departure  of 
the  caravans  from  this  famous  rendezvous  form  a  part 
of  Josiah  Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies.  Gregg 
is  preeminently  the  historian  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade. 
Having  perfected  their  plans  for  the  trip,  the  caravan 
left  Council  Grove  in  military  order.   The  distance  to 

Mexican  mart  was  about  seven  hundred  miles 

lly  took  five  or  six  weeks. 

and  profits  from  the  trade. — The  arrival  of 

'avan  was  the  great  event  of  the  year  for  the 

of  Santa  Fe.     It  brought  in  needed  supplies 
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from  the  states,  and  the  Ameiicans  were  invariably  the 
most  generous  patrons  of  the  caf 6s  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment. There  were  important  transactions  to  be  con- 
ducted, not  only  by  the  local  merchants  whose  accumu- 
lated stock  of  furs  and  buffalo  robes,  wool,  blankets, 
and  mules  was  to  be  disposed  of,  but  by  the  customs  of- 
ficials whose  charge  it  was  to  collect  the  import  duties. 
The  Spanish  traditions  of  venality  and  double-dealing 
held  with  the  Mexican  regime,  and  the  merchants  well 
understood  that  certain  gratuities  would  secure  the 
abatement  of  the  prescribed  tariff.  The  duties 
amounted  to  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  in  actual 
adjustment  the  trader  usually  got  an  abatement  of  one- 
third  and  the  collector  pocketed  one  third,  so  that  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  legal  charge  found  its  way 
into  the  public  treasury.  American  goods  sold  at 
double  the  original  price;  but  fortunate  was  the 
trader  who,  after  customs,  expenses,  and  incidental 
losses  were  deducted,  realized  a  profit  of  forty  per  cent. 
The  ordinary  profits  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.'* 

The  authorities  imposed  burdens  on  the  trade  which 
arbitrarily  reduced  the  proceeds  therefrom.  To  keep 
the  Apaches  in  check  the  governor  of  Chihuahua  levied 
a  contribucion  de  guerra  in  1835,  requiring  twenty-five 
dollars  from  the  Americans  and  five  dollars  from  the 
natives.  Arbitrary  modifications  were  made  in  the 
existing  taxing  system  with  the  view  to  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  impost  more  and  more  on  foreigners 
and  naturalized  citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  plan 
the  Mexican  officials  placed  a  tax  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars on  each  freight  wagon,  but  the  Americans  offset 
the  effect  of  this  somewhat  by  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  wagon. 

^*  Coman,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West,  II.  85,  86. 
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Overland  trade  betwSen  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia.— ^The  trade  was  not  limited  to  Santa  Fe.  This 
cosmopolitan  little  frontier  town  was  but  the  center 
through  which  commerce  passed.  Indeed  the  Ameri- 
can traders  themselves  occasionally  extended  their  traf- 
fic to  Chihuahua,  and  ere  long  commercial  relations 
were  established  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  About  1830  Ewing  Young  and  Wolf  skill  ap- 
peared in  Los  Angeles  provided  with  a  few  blankets. 
These  were  exchanged  for  mules  which  were  driven  to 
New  Mexico.  The  profits  derived  from  this  transac- 
tion together  with  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  mules 
when  compared  with  those  used  in  the  Missouri-Santa 
Fe  trade  at  that  time,  aroused  an  interest  among  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  and  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  which  was  carried  on  by  means  of  cara- 
vans with  more  or  less  regularity  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  The  traders  brought  scrapes  from  New 
Mexico  over  the  northern  or  Green  or  Virgin  River 
route,  through  the  Cajon  Pass  to  Los  Angeles  where 
members  of  the  expedition  would  separate  and  travel 
independently  up  and  down  the  coast,  trading  their 
blankets  not  only  for  mules  and  horses,  but  for  silks 
and  other  goods  which  had  been  imported  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  from  China.  Their  trade  completed,  the 
members  of  the  party  would  reassemble  at  Los  Angeles 
preparatory  to  returning  over  the  desert  to  New  Mexi- 
co.^^ 

It  was  a  trade  from  which  the  Indian  outlaws  of  the 
desert  occasionally  forced  contributions.  Indeed  the 
caravans  were  organized  to  protect  themselves  against 
these  marauders,  and  travelers  frequently  joined  the 
companies  in  order  to  have  greater  security  in  crossing 

30  Warner,  J.  J.,  ''Reminiscences  of  Early  California,  1851-1S46,"  in 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Annual  Publications  (1906),  VII. 
189.  See  also  Hittell,  History  of  California,  II.  155  and  An  Historic^ 
Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County  (Los  Angeles,  1876),  18, 
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the  desert  "^  These  formidatSe  organizations  made  the 
Indians  more  cautious  but  did  not  stop  the  raids.  The 
Yumas  like  vultures  hovered  about  the  flanks  of  the 
moving  columns  or  from  the  distance  watched  the  for- 
mation of  evening  camps  ready  to  pounce  upon  and 
plunder  any  small  group  that  might  become  momen- 
tarily separated  from  the  main  body.  The  Paiutes  in 
Utah  adopted  different  means  of  procuring  their  share 
of  the  goods.  Fremont  has  left  a  description  of  their 
methods.  In  May,  1844,  while  returning  from  his  sec- 
ond expedition,  he  met  a  band  of  Paiutes  who  were 
"journeying  slowly  toward  the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy 
their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great  California  caravan. 
They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the 
desert.  They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form, 
and  under  the  color  of  trade,  and  tolls  for  passing 
through  their  country."  " 

Perhaps  if  there  had  been  no  other  incentive  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  than  the  profits  which 
the  business  afforded,  some  Americans  engaged  in  it 
would  have  withdrawn.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
life  itself  appealed  to  the  men.  Gregg  doubtless  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  many  when  he  said  that  the 
commerce  of  the  plains  begot  a  passion  for  prairie  life 
which  he  never  expected  to  survive.  The  grip  which  it 
secured  on  these  men  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It 
afforded  life  in  the  open;  it  provided  occasional  thrills 
from  skirmishes  with  the  Indians;  its  dangers  and 
hardships  drew  men  together  and  friendships  were 

SI  Such  a  party  had  joined  Frimont  when  he  came  over  the  trail  in  2844. 
Frtaont,  John  Charles,  Memoirs  of  my  Life,  Including  in  the  Narrative 
Five  Journeys  of  Western  Explorations  During  the  Years  1842,  184.3-1844, 
i84$'l846'l847,  1848-1849, 1853-1854,  etc.,  Chicago,  1887,  I.  370,  371. 

*^Ibtd.,  386.  When  Fremont  returned  from  his  second  expedition  he 
traveled  from  southern  California  along  the  Spanish  trail  for  a  distance  of 
over  four  hundred  miles,  endeavoring  to  camp  each  night  at  the  estab- 
lished camping  grounds  of  the  annual  California  caravan.  He  considered 
himself  particularly  fortunate  that  year  in  that  he  traveled  east  ahead  of 
the  caravan  thereby  securing  grazing  for  his  horses.    Ibid,,  369. 
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formed  that  were  intimate  and  lasting.  These  and 
many  other  incentives  enticed  men  into  the  life  afforded 
by  the  Southwestern  trade. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  TEXAS 


Early  American  settlements  in  Texas. — Before  tihe 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Americans  had  pushed 
their  way  up  the  Red  River  and  established  themselves 
in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  along  the  Louisiana-Texas 
frontier.  A  pioneer  of  this  vicinity  claimed  to  have 
been  there  thirty  years  at  the  time  Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased from  France.  A  certain  Edward  Murphy  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  early 
as  1791,  and  seven  years  later  admitted  to  partnership 
Samuel  Davenport,  a  certain  Smith  from  New  York, 
and  William  Barr  of  Pennsylvania.  Apparently  the 
association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ranching  in 
connection  with  horse-trading  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Texas ;  and  their  privileges  were 
extended  in  1801  to  include  permission  to  trade  with 
the  friendly  Indians  living  farther  north.  By  1803 
Americans  were  occupying  lands  on  Ayish  Bayou  west 
of  the  Sabine.^ 

Philip  Nolan's  expedition  into  Texas. — ^The  Ameri- 
can whose  name  is  most  intimately  associated  with  early 
Texas,  however,  is  that  of  the  horse  trader,  Philip  No- 
lan. A  Texas  historian  states  that  Nolan  had  been  en- 
gaged in  trade  between  San  Antonio  and  Natchez  since 
1785.*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  made  trading 
expeditions  into  Texas  before  1800.  He  was  intimately 
associated  with  General  James  Wilkinson,  commander 

^  Cox,  Isaac  Joslin,  "The  Louisiana-Texas  Frontier"  in  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Quarterly,  July,  19x6,  X.  60-61. 

>  Yoakum,  K^  History  of  Texas  from  its  First  Settlement  in  idSjf  to  its 
Annexation  to  the  United  States,  2  vols.,  X,  1856,  I.  izi. 
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in  chief  of  the  United  States  army,  and  the  latter,  al- 
though himself  a  secret  pensioner  of  Spain,  was  ready 
to  encourage  any  enterprise  that  might  be  directed 
against  Louisiana  or  Mexico.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  Nolan  may  have  been  directed  by  Wilkinson.  Was 
JeflFerson  interested  in  these  intrusions?  "If  so,"  Gar- 
rison concludes,  "he  must  have  used  Wilkinson's 
agency.  The  best  support  for  inferences  like  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  report  on  Texas  such  as  Nolan  might 
have  been  able  to  make  if  he  had  returned  alive  would 
have  been  quite  useful  to  either  JeflFerson  or  Wilkinson, 
and  the  relations  of  Wilkinson  with  JeflFerson  on  the 
one  hand  and  Nolan  on  the  other  were  such  as  might 
easily  have  been  used  to  secure  it."  * 

Jefferson's  correspondence  with  Nolan's  agent. — 
On  June  24,  1798,  JeflFerson  wrote  Nolan  from  Phila- 
delphia requesting  information  in  regard  to  herds  of 
wild  horses  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
information  was  sought  on  behalf  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  that  city.  This  letter  reached  New  Orleans 
while  Nolan  was  absent  on  one  of  his  excursions  into 
the  West  It  was  read  by  Daniel  Clark,  Jr.,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Nolan.  In  his  reply  dated  February  12, 
1799,  Clark  assured  JeflFerson  that  Nolan  would  be 
pleased  to  give  any  information  desired. 

I  will  be  responsible  for  his  giving  you  every  information 
he  has  collected,  and  it  will  require  all  the  good  opinion 
you  may  have  been  led  to  entertain  of  his  veracity  not  to 
have  your  belief  staggered  with  the  accounts  you  will  receive 
of  the  numbers  and  habits  of  the  horses  of  that  country  and 
the  people  who  live  in  that  neighborhood  whose  customs 
and  ideas  are  as  different  from  ours  as  those  of  the  hordes 
of  Grand  Tartary.  ...  In  the  meantime  I  must  suggest 
to  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  yourself  for  the  present 
all  the  information  that  may  be  forwarded  to  you  as  the 

'Garrison,  George  P.,  TexaSj  Boiton,  1903  (Commonwealth  scries),  iia, 
lis- 
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slightest  hint  would  point  out  the  channel  from  which  it 
flowed  and  might  probably  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  to  a  man  who  will  at  all  times  have  it  in  his 
power  to  render  important  services  to  the  United  States, 
and  whom  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  for  enterprises 
for  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  incapable.^ 

The  writer  assured  Jefferson  still  further  that  in  case 
an  accident  should  prevent  Nolan's  return,  the  latter's 
papers  which  had  been  confided  to  Clark  and  a  mutual 
friend  '^now  in  the  Spanish  service"  would  be  examined 
immediately  and  "everything"  relating  to  the  Spanish 
country  would  be  forwarded  to  JeflFerson. 

On  May  22,  1800,  Wilkinson  wrote  for  Nolan  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Jefferson. 

In  the  bearer  of  this  letter — Mr.  P.  Nolan,  you  will 
behold  the  Mexican  traveler,  a  specimen  of  whose  discov- 
eries, I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  in  the  winter  of 

1797.    Mr.  N 's  subsequent  excursions  have  been  more 

extensive  and  his  observations  more  accurate.  He  feels 
pride  in  offering  himself  to  your  investigation,  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  find  pleasure,  in  his  details  of  a  country, 
the  soil,  clime,  population,  improvements  and  productions 
of  which  are  so  little  known  to  us.' 

The  Nolan  expedition  of  1800. — This,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  in  May,  1800.  In  the  following  October, 
Nolan  led  an  expedition  from  Natchez.  Prior  to  his 
departure  the  United  States  authorities,  at  the  request 
of  the  Spanish  officials,  made  an  investigation,  but  No- 
lan had  his  passport  which  prevented  any  interference 
from  that  quarter.  The  Consul  then  wrote  to  the  Span- 
ish commandant  at  Washita  to  arrest  the  party  and  the 
Americans  were  met  by  a  force  of  fifty  men,  but  the 

*The  Texas   State  Historical  Association   Quarterly    (1903-1904),   VII. 
309,  31a 
^Ibid,,  3x4. 
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Spaniards  for  some  reason  did  not  attempt  to  stop  them. 
Nolan  led  his  men  into  Texas  as  far  as  the  Brazos 
where  he  camped  and  gathered  about  three  hundred 
head  of  horses.  Then  a  month  was  spent  in  a  Co- 
manche village  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Red  River. 
After  returning  to  their  camp  they  were  attacked, 
March  21,  1801,  by  about  one  hundred  men  who  had 
been  sent  against  them  from  Nacogdoches.  Nolan 
was  killed  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  and  the 
others  were  taken  prisoners  after  a  struggle  of  about 
three  hours. 

Outcome  of  the  expedition. — ^At  the  time  of  the  en- 
gagement the  expedition  consisted  of  fourteen  Ameri- 
cans, seven  Spaniards  or  Mexicans,  two  negroes,  and  a 
Creole.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  took  part 
in  the  fighting.  Three  of  the  eleven  Americans  engaged 
escaped  soon  after  the  capture  and  the  others  were  tried, 
and  in  January,  1804,  the  judge  ordered  their  release. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Internal  Provinces  ob- 
jected to  this  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  king. 
In  February,  1807,  the  order  came  from  the  king  that 
one  out  of  each  five  of  those  engaged  in  the  fighting 
was  to  be  hanged.  Since  ten  had  been  reported  to  him 
this  would  provide  for  the  execution  of  two,  but  one 
of  the  ten  had  died  while  the  decision  was  pending. 
The  Mexican  officials  decided  that  the  execution  of  one 
would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Ephraim 
Blackburn,  a  Quaker,  was  chosen  by  lot  to  satisfy  the 
demands,  was  baptized  a  Catholic,  and  was  hanged  at 
Chihuahua  on  November  11,  1807,  more  than  six  years 
after  the  battle  was  fought  which  resulted  in  his  cap- 
ture. The  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  king,  were  to  spend  ten  years  at  hard  la- 
bor. In  fulfillment  of  this  sentence  they  were  placed 
in  remote  penal  settlements  from  which  places  of  ob- 
scurity only  one  of  them  subsequently  appears  in  his- 
tory.   This  was  Ellis  Bean  whose  Memoir  is  one  of  the 
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sources  of  information  regarding  the  entire  incident/ 
The  Southwest  and  Mexican  independence. — ^A 
dozen  years  later  another  American  expedition  entered 
Texas.  It  was  led  by  Bernado  Gutierrez,  a  Mexican 
refugee,  and  Augustus  Magee,  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  was  the  most  formidable  of 
the  American  invasions.  In  fact  it  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  genuine  filibustering  undertaking.  For  many 
years  hostility  had  been  growing  between  Americans 
and  Spaniards  along  the  border  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  men  were  to  be  found  anxiously  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  Spain.  Some  of  these 
were  interested  especially  in  Texas  and  were  willing  to 
assist  Mexico  in  gaining  her  independence.  It;  was  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  find  volunteers  amongst  them, 
when  the  proper  moment  came,  who  were  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  move  across  the  border.  Following  the 
uprising  led  by  Hidalgo  their  opportunity  came. 

The  Gutierrez-Magee  expedition. — Gutierrez  had 
fled  from  Mexico  with  a  commission  from  Hidalgo  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  insurgent  army  and  as  envoy 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  in  1811.  He  accom- 
plished nothing  at  Washington  and  soon  returned  to 
Natchitoches  in  the  Southwest.  Here  he  procured  the 
cooperation  of  Magee  who  resigned  his  position  in  the 
United  States  army  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to 
participate.  One  hundred  and  fifty  odd  adventurers 
from  the  Neutral  Ground  (a  strip  of  territory  finally 
established  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
and  later  embodied  in  Louisiana  after  the  treaty  of 
1 819)  gathered  at  convenient  rendezvous  ready  to 
participate  in  the  invasion.  Gutierrez  crossed  the  bor- 
der at  the  head  of  this  band  in  August  and  drove  the 
Spanish  troops  from  Nacogdoches.    The  people  of  this 

*  Bean's  "Memoir"  is  published  in  the  appendix  of  Yoakum's  History  of 
Texas,  L 
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little  frontier  village  were  apparently  contented  with  a 
change  of  masters  and  even  the  Spanish  troops  mani- 
fested very  little  opposition  to  the  American  invasion 
but  fled  precipitately  to  the  Spanish  fort  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Trinity,  or  the  "Spanish  BluflF**  as  it  was  called 
by  the  Americans.  The  latter  followed  and  again  the 
Spanish  force  retreated,  surrendering  the  whole  of 
eastern  Texas  to  the  insurgents. 

A  battle  and  a  massacre. — Meanwhile  the  invading 
force  had  been  growing.  Magee  remained  behind  to 
recruit  and  send  forward  reenforcements.  The  invad- 
ers who  had  numbered  about  five  hundred  before  leav- 
ing Nacogdoches  had  increased  to  approximately  eight 
hundred  by  the  time  they  reached  Spanish  Bluff.  An 
organization  was  effected  at  the  latter  place,  and  Gut- 
ierrez was  made  commander  in  chief  with  the  real 
leader,  Magee,  second  in  command.  Major  Kemper 
and  Captains  Lockett,  Perry,  Ross,  and  Gaines  were 
under  Magee.  A  few  months  later  the  American  ex- 
pedition captured  La  Bahia  where  they  secured  a  great 
deal  of  booty  and  were  besieged  by  Salcedo,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  for  four  months.  Nothing  was  gained 
by  the  Spanish  oflicer  and  the  loss  experienced  was  se- 
vere, and  early  in  18 13  the  Americans  were  permitted 
to  go.  During  the  siege  Magee  had  died  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Kemper,  and  about  the  time  the  siege  was 
raised  several  hundred  additional  men  joined  the 
Americans  from  Nacogdoches  and  from  the  friendly 
Indians.  This  enlarged  expedition  engaged  the  Span- 
ish force  in  the  battle  of  Rosillo  near  San  Antonio  in 
March  and  defeated  them.  Following  the  surrender 
of  the  city  occurred  an  incident  all  too  frequent  in  the 
annals  of  frontier  warfare.  Salcedo  and  his  staff  had 
been  captured.  Gutierrez  stated  to  the  army  that  he 
thought  it  essential  for  their  own  safety  to  send  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  companions  to  New  Orleans 
to  remain  on  parole  until  the  war  was  over.    A  guard 
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was  selected  and  with  the  prisoners  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Delgado  started  for  Matagorda  Bay  where 
they  were  expected  to  take  passage  on  board  a  United 
States  vessel.  But  they  were  destined  not  to  go  far. 
When  they  had  reached  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  San  Antonio  the  prisoners  were  stripped  and 
tied  and  their  throats  cut.  Besides  Governor  Sal- 
cedo,  Herrera  and  Cordero,  both  ex-governors,  were 
among  the  slain.  It  was  a  dastardly  as  well  as  a  cow- 
ardly act  I  The  Americans  did  not  participate  in  it, 
and  many  of  them  had  sufficient  manhood  to  refuse  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  movement  in  Texas. 
Defeat  of  Americans. — ^The  expedition  did  not 
hold  together  long  after  this.  They  gained  one 
more  decisive  victory  and  their  numbers  increased 
to  approximately  three  thousand,  including  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  Americans;  but  in  July, 
1 81 3,  they  were  completely  defeated  by  a  royal- 
ist force  of  about  two  thousand  men.  The  defeat  was 
decisive.  Of  the  Americans  only  about  ninety-three 
returned  to  Natchitoches.  The  defeated  forces  were 
butchered  in  a  most  heartless  manner.  At  Spanish 
Bluff  on  the  Trinity  the  victors  captured  seventy  or 
eighty  prisoners.  They  were  taken  to  a  timbered  area 
at  the  forks  of  the  San  Antonio  and  La  Bahia  roads 
where  a  long,  deep  grave  was  dug  and  a  log  thrown 
across  it.  The  prisoners  were  then  tied  and  placed 
on  the  timber  ten  at  a  time  where  they  were  shot.  In 
all  parts  of  Texas  opponents  of  the  Spanish  regime 
were  hunted  down  and  punished.  The  town  of  Trini- 
dad fit  Spanish  Bluff  was  completely  destroyed  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  butchered.  Perhaps  San  An- 
tonio witnessed  the  most  barbarous  scenes  of  the  vic- 
torious Spanish  troops.  About  seven  hundred  of  the 
peaceable  citizens  of  the  town  were  imprisoned,  three 
hundred  of  whom  were  confined  in  one  house  during 
the   night  of   August   20,    and   eighteen   suffocated. 
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Others  were  shot  from  day  to  day  without  any  trial. 
Wives,  daughters,  and  other  women  who  had  been 
friendly  with  the  insurgents  were  taken  also,  about  five 
hundred  of  them,  and  forced  to  cook  for  the  victors. 
A  little  later  a  band  of  the  victorious  troops  moved 
northward  toward  Nacogdoches  murdering,  plunder- 
ing, and  destroying  as  they  went.  This  practically 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  feeble  efforts  at  col- 
onization which  had  been  going  on  for  a  century.^ 

The  expedition  of  James  Long. — ^The  last  Ameri- 
can filibustering  expedition  to  enter  Texas  was  organ- 
ized in  1 819.  The  treaty  of  1 819  by  which  the  United 
States  acquired  Florida  and  surrendered  her  claim  to 
Texas  was  unpopular  with  a  good  many  Americans, 
particularly  those  living  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States.  These  people  had  been  interested 
in  Texas  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  of  their  country- 
men, but  this  interest  had  waned  considerably  follow- 
ing the  devastating  war  of  181 2  to  18 13.  Perhaps  the 
Spanish  treaty  of  18 19  was  largely  responsible  for  re- 
awakening the  enthusiasm  in  that  section.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Natchez  early  in  1819,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  invading  Texas.  The  command 
of  these  volunteers  was  declined  by  General  Adair  of 
Kentucky,  and  was  then  accepted  by  James  Long  of 
Natchez.  After  some  half-hearted  attempts  to  stop 
him.  Long  left  Natchez  in  June  with  seventy-five  men 
and  marched  with  his  force  to  Nacogdoches  without 
opposition.  Meanwhile  his  followers  had  increased 
to  three  hundred.  Among  them  were  Samuel  Daven- 
port, who  had  been  a  contractor  in  the  Magee  expedi- 
tion, and  Bernardo  Gutierrez,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  enterprise. 

Long's  Republic. — ^At  Nacogdoches  the  American 
leader  organized  a  provisional  government  controlled 
by  a  supreme  council  of  which  Gutierrez  was  a  mem- 
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ber.  The  council  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
Texas  to  be  a  free  and  independent  republic.  A  sort 
of  administrative  system  was  organized  with  provi- 
sions, among  other  things,  for  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  immigrants.  After 
this  had  been  arranged  steps  were  taken  to  occupy  the 
country.  David  Long,  a  brother  of  the  leader,  was 
sent  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the  Trinidad  with  mer- 
chandise to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Another  leader 
was  stationed  on  the  same  river  at  the  Cooshattie  vil- 
lage, and  trading  posts  were  established  on  the  Brazos 
River.  These  trading  posts  established.  Long  turned 
his  energy  in  another  direction.  He  would  feel  more 
secure  in  his  new  government  if  he  could  gain  the  sup- 
port of  Lafitte.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Galveston  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  pirate-chief,  but  they  re- 
ceived no  aid.  ^'Lafitte  informed  them  that  General 
Long  had  his  best  wishes  for  his  success ;  that  he  him- 
self had  been  engaged  for  eight  years  in  waging  war 
against  royalists  of  Spain;  but  that  the  fate  of  Mina, 
Perry,  and  others,  should  be  a  warning  against  an  in- 
vasion by  land  except  with  a  considerable  force."  • 
Long  then  started  for  a  personal  conference  with 
Lafitte  but  he  was  no  more  successful  than  his  agents 
had  been.  While  he  was  absent  the  Spanish  troops 
broke  up  his  posts  and  scattered  his  forces.  Long 
escaped  to  Louisiana.  He  then  moved  his  family  to 
Natchitoches  and  went  to  Bolivar  Point.  Here  on  the 
Texas  coast  he  placed  his  remaining  followers  in  a  fort 
and  waited  for  the  renewal  of  operations. 

The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1821  brought  the 
opportunity  for  which  Long  had  waited.  He  formed  a 
connection  with  the  liberal  leaders  of  Mexico  and  then 
led  his  forces  into  the  heart  of  Texas.  La  Bahia  was 
'  captured  in  October,  1821,  but  this  ended  his  territorial 
conquest    He  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  some 

^.Yoakumi  Hutorf  of  Texas,  I.  20a 
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of  his  followers.  The  fact  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
uprising  against  Spain  gave  Long  and  his  men  a  cer- 
tain prestige  with  the  victorious  revolutionists,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  well  treated.  Soon  afterwards 
Long' was  shot  and  killed  by  a  Mexican  soldier.  His 
men  were  detained  in  the  City  of  Mexico  for  some  time 
and  finally,  through  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
minister,  Poinsett,  were  given  their  liberty. 

It  became  possible  to  enter  Texas  peaceably  after 
Mexico's  successful  revolt  from  Spain  so  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  organizing  filibustering  expedi- 
tions into  the  country.  But  the  raids  already  made 
had  left  the  province  in  a  state  of  desolation.  Nearly 
all  signs  of  civilization  east  of  San  Antonio  that  had 
survived  the  raids  of  18 13  had  been  swept  away.  The 
intruders  were  all  driven  out  and  the  country  was  laid 
waste.  Supplies  were  obtained  with  great  difliculty 
even  in  San  Antonio.  Nacogdoches  had  been  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  1821,  the  population  that  re- 
mained consisting  of  a  few  Americans  who  had  prob- 
ably drifted  in  from  the  Neutral  Ground.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Texas  at  the  close  of  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  was  the  period 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Southwest — an  era  in  which  the  permanent  American 
settler  and  not  the  filibuster  came  upon  the  stage  to 
play  the  important  role.  It  was  a  period  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  resulted  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1836,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo;  and 
this  chain  of  events  was  a  result  of  die  work  planned 
and  initiated  by  Moses  Austin  and  his  son  Stephen. 

Mosea  Austin. — Moses  Austin  was  born  in  Durham, 
Connecticut,  about  1764.  While  quite  young  he  had 
gone  into  business  in  Philadelphia.  There  in  1785  he. 
married  Miss  Maria  Brown  of  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey.    His  firm  established  a  branch  in  Richmond, 
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Virginia,  a  little  later,  and  Austin  moved  there.  A  few 
years  were  spent  here  and  another  move  was  made, 
this  time  to  Wythe  County  in  southwestern  Virginia, 
where  for  a  time  he  operated  lead  mines.  It  was  while 
here  that  he  received  reports  of  lead  mines  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  secured  a  passport  from  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Washington  and  in  1796,  after  a  winter 
journey  crowded  with  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  vis- 
ited Stc.  Genevieve.  He  received  a  grant  of  land, 
brought  his  family  from  Virginia,  and  settled  near  the 
present  town  of  Potosi  in  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1798. 
The  pioneer  settlement  established  here  by  Austin  grew 
and  prospered  in  spite  of  attacks  by  Indians,  and  five 
years  later  the  cession  of  Louisiana  brought  the  new 
colony  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Austin 
gave  his  attention  and  his  energy  to  his  mining  business 
and  prospered  as  he  had  not  done  before.  In  18 1 8,  how- 
ever, '4n  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  St.  Louis 
bank  together  with  a  number  of  heavy  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained by  being  security  and  unfortunate  shipments  he 
had  made,"  '  Austin  experienced  financial  ruin,  but  his 
courage  remained  unshaken. 

Plans  to  settle  colony  m  Texas. — By  the  treaty  of 
1 819  Texas  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Spain.  This,  it 
seemed  to  Austin,  would  give  validity  to  Spanish  land 
grants  made  within  the  province,  and  he  determined  to 
establish  a  colony  in  Texas.  He  discussed  the  matter 
with  his  son  Stephen,  then  a  young  man  twenty-six 
years  old,  and  the  latter  went  south  to  establish  a  farm 
at  Long  Prairie  on  the  Red  River  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  colonizing  operations.  But  the  farm  pro- 
ject did  not  materialize  and  young  Austin  spent  the 
years  1819  and  1820  in  Arkansas  Territory  where  he 
became  a  circuit  judge.  On  a  grant  of  land  which 
he  located  here,  his  brother-in-law,  James  Bryan,  sub- 

*The  Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly,  X.  345. 
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sequently  laid  off  the  town  of  Little  Rock.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1820  the  father  and  son  met  at  Little  Rock  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Moses  Austin  should  go  to  San  An- 
tonio to  prepare  the  way  for  the  proposed  colony,  and 
that  Stephen  should  go  to  New  Orleans  to  gather  immi- 
grants. 

Reception  by  Governor  of  Texas. — Moses  Austin 
crossed  the  deserted  wilderness  of  eastern  Texas  in  the 
fall  of  1820,  and  arrived  at  San  Antonio  after  having 
made  a  journey  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles  on 
horseback.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  trouble  and 
patience  must  go  for  naught  The  Governor  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  his  superior  officer  to  keep  all 
foreigners  out  of  Texas,  particularly  Americans.  "At 
the  first  interview  my  father  received  a  most  preemp- 
tory  order  to  leave  Texas  immediately/'  said  Stephen 
Austin,  "...  the  governor  even  refused  to  read  the 
papers  my  father  presented  as  evidence  of  his  having 
formerly  been  a  Spanish  subject  in  Louisiana,  and  re- 
peated his  order,  with  much  asperity  and  some  passion, 
to  leave  Texas  immediately."^*^  Austin  was  on  the 
point  of  complying  with  this  order  when  he  met  an 
old  acquaintance  of  Louisiana,  Baron  de  Bastrop,  who 
was  living  in  poverty  at  Bexar.  Through  the  influence 
of  this  man,  Austin  was  granted  another  interview  with 
the  Governor.  The  arguments  used  have  not  been  re- 
lated but  shortly  afterward  the  order  for  immediate 
departure  was  suspended,  the  colonization  scheme  was 
explained,  and  the  Governor  and  ayuntamiento  of  San 
Antonio  united  in  approving  Austin's  petition  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Eastern  Internal  Provinces  for  the 
right  to  settle  three  hundred  American  families  in 
Texas. 


^^  Quoted  in  Bryan,  Guy  M.,  "Sketches  of  Moiea  Austin  and  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  with  an  Account  of  their  Colonization  Enterprise"  in  A  Compre- 
henswe  History  of  Texas,  tdSs-lB^^  (D.  G.  Wooten,  editor),  a  vols.,  Dal- 
las, 189S,  I.  443. 
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Death  of  Moses  Austin. — ^This  ended  Moses  Aus- 
tin's contribution  to  Texas.  Remaining  in  San  Antonio 
would  do  no  good,  and  he  determined  to  return  home  to 
await  results.  The  return  journey  in  the  winter  was 
even  more  difficult  and  trying  than  the  trip  of  the 
preceding  fall  had  been.  The  hardships  he  had  ex- 
perienced by  the  time  he  reached  Missouri  were  so 
severe  that  his  health  was  permanently  impaired,  and 
on  June  lo,  1821,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
he  died.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  received 
word  from  Governor  Martinez  that  the  proposed 
grant  of  land  had  been  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  plans 
for  another  visit  to  Texas  when  the  end  came. 

Stephen  Fuller  Austin. — ^Austin,  who  now  took  up 
his  father's  work,  was  born  in  Virginia  on  November 
3,  1793.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Connecti- 
cut and  spent  two  years  in  college  in  Kentucky.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Missouri  to 
help  his  father.  He  became  a  member  of  the  territo- 
rial legislature  of  Missouri  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  for  six  years.  Following  the 
failure  of  his  father,  as  we  have  seen  already,  young 
Austin  became  interested  in  the  proposed  settlement  of 
Texas,  and  left  home  for  Arkansas  to  arrange  there 
for  carrying  on  the  enterprise.  While  the  plans  were 
being  matured  he  served  as  circuit  judge  of  the  terri- 
tory, a  position  which  he  held  for  eighteen  months, 
and  later  went  to  New  Orleans  to  assemble  and  send 
forward  a  company  of  settlers.  Austin  had  a  pleasing 
personality,  a  winning  smile,  and  a  simple  dignity  com- 
bined with  an  ^^unconscious  magnetic  bearing  and  in- 
fluence among  men''  which  won  for  him  almost  uni- 
versal praise.^ 


11 
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His  entrance  into  Texas. — ^Young  Austin  remained 
in  New  Orleans  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  learned  that  a  grant  had  been  authorized  and 
on  June  18,  1821,  eight  days  after  his  father's  death,  an 
event  of  which  he  was  still  entirely  ignorant,  he  started 
for  Natchitoches  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  him. 
He  met  two  commissioners  there  from  San  Antonio 
who  had  come  from  the  Governor  to  conduct  the  ex- 
pedition into  Texas.  Austin*  remained  a  few  days  in 
Natchitoches  and  started  to  enter  Texas  with  a  party 
of  a  dozen  men.  Just  before  he  reached  the  Sabine 
he  received  word  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  turned 
back  to  obtain  more  certain  information.  He  found 
that  the  letters  he  expected  had  been  already  forwarded 
and  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  overtake  his  men. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  reports  were  true.  Despite 
this  he  pushed  on  to  Nacogdoches  and  to  San  Antonio. 
In  the  country  between  the  Sabine  and  Nacogdoches  he 
found  very  few  American  settlers,  and  the  village  it- 
self was  in  ruins,  only  one  church  and  seven  houses 
remaining  of  a  once  prosperous  village.  Beyond  Na- 
cogdoches he  found  two  families  settled  and  these  were 
the  last  between  there  and  San  Antonio.  The  journey 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  wilderness  took 
twenty-two  days  and  was  made  without  molestation 
from  the  Indians.  On  August  12,  1821,  Austin  rode 
into  San  Antonio,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  rejoicing 
caused  by  the  news  of  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

Succeeds  his  father  as  contractor. — ^Austin  in- 
formed Governor  Martinez  of  his  father's  death  and 
asked  that  he  be  recognized  as  the  empresario  with  the 
privilege  of  carrying  out  the  contract  Martinez  read- 
ily complied  with  this  request.  The  terms  under  which 
he  was  permitted  to  colonize  were  exceedingly  liberal. 
He  might  take  any  quantity  of  land  he  required  and  he 
might  choose  it  from  any  location  he  desired  without 
payment  of  any  kind  to  the  government    The  official 
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decree  of  January  17,  1821,  declared  that  it  would  be 
very  expedient  "to  grant  the  permission  solicited  by 
Moses  Austin  that  the  three  hundred  families  which 
he  says  are  desirous  to  do  so  should  remove  and  settle 
in  the  province  of  Texas,"  upon  the  following  simple 
conditions : 

...  if  to  the  first  and  principal  requisite  of  being  Cath- 
olics, or  agreeing  to  become  so,  before  entering  the  Spanish 
territory,  they  also  add  that  of  accrediting  their  good  char- 
acter and  habits,  as  is  offered  in  said  petition,  and  taking 
the  necessary  oath  to  be  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  take  up  arms  in  its  defense  against  all  kinds 
of  enemies,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  and  to  observe 
the  political  constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  the 
most  flattering  hopes  may  be  formed  that  the  said  Province 
will  receive  an  important  augmentation  in  agriculture, 
industry  and  arts.  •  •  .^^ 

Plans  of  the  proposed  settlement. — ^At  the  request 
of  the  Governor,  Austin  drew  up  a  sketch  of  his  plans. 
According  to  this  document  each  head  of  a  family  was 
to  have  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  for  himself  besides 
three  hundred  and  twenty  for  his  wife,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  for  each  child,  and  eighty  for  each  slave. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  would  be  given  each  single 
man  twenty-one  years  or  over.  The  plan  was  approved 
by  Martinez,  and  two  days  after  Austin's  arrival  in 
Bexar  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor  authoriz- 
ing him  to  proceed  to  the  Colorado  arid  select  a  place 
for  his  three  hundred  families.  The  site  chosen  was  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  rivers. 

Plans  advertised. — ^Austin  then  turned  his  energy 
to  colonization.  Upon  his  return  to  Louisiana  in  the 
late  fall  he  advertised  his  proposals  as  indicated  above, 
with  the  further  condition  that  each  settler  would  be 

^2  Ibid,,  I.  47a 
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required  to  pay  the  empresario  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
an  acre  for  die  land.  This  additional  provision  was  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  which  was  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  enterprise  and  compensate  Austin  for 
his  services.  Martinez  had  been  consulted  regarding 
this  phase  of  the  conditions  of  the  settlement  and  had 
said  that  he  saw  nothing  improper  in  it  providing  each 
colonist  were  informed  of  it  before  he  migrated,  but  he 
refused  to  say  what  the  attitude  of  the  superior  authori- 
ties might  be. 

Hardships  of  the  early  settlers. — By  December, 
1 82 1,  Austin  had  conducted  the  first  party  of  settlers 
to  the  banks  of  the  lower  Brazos  and  here  was  estab- 
lished the  earliest  Anglo-American  settlement  in 
Texas.  The  dangers  and  privations  experienced  by 
American  pioneers  from  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  were  faced  by  the  colonists  on  the  Brazos,  ex- 
cept that  the  more  tropical  latitude  relieved  them  of 
the  prolonged  rigors  of  a  northern  winter.  Austin  had 
conducted  an  expedition  overland,  but  before  leaving 
New  Orleans  he  had  arranged  to  send  immigrants  and 
supplies  by  boat.  The  Lively,  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  In 
commenting  on  these  early  experiences  of  the  colonists 
Austin  said  the  Lively  failed  to  serve  them  in  any  way 
because  "those  who  commanded  the  first  vessels  did  not 
find  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado."  ^'  A  cargo  which  reached  this  place  in 
the  fall  of  1822  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  soon  after 
it  was  landed  and  four  of  the  men  were  killed.  As  a 
result  of  this  loss  the  settlers  were  forced  to  go  to  the 
Sabine  or  to  Bexar  for  seed  corn.  It  was  very  scarce 
at  the  latter  place.    Of  corn  for  food,  the  colonists  had 

^^For  a  discussion  of  expedition  of  the  Llotly  see  the  following  articles 
in  Texas  State  Historical  Assodation  Quarterly,  III:  "The  Adventures  of 
the  Lively  Iinmigranti«''  i-3»»  (i-io/;  and  ''What  Became  of  the  Lively," 
241-14S.. 
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none,  and  "coflfee,  sugar,  etc.,  were  remembered,  and 
hoped  for  at  some  future  day.  There  was  no  other  de- 
pendence for  subsistence  but  the  wild  game  such  as 
buffalo,  bear,  deer,  turkeys  and  wild  horses.  .  .  ."  The 
Indians  around  them  and  in  the  midst  of  them  "were 
beggarly  and  insolent  and  were  only  restrained  the 
first  two  years  by  presents,  forbearance,  and  policy; 
there  was  not  force  enough  to  awe  them."  ^*  In  addi- 
tion to  these  difficulties  Austin  soon  had  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  finding  himself  in  conflict  with  the  rulers 
of  the  country. 

Austin  compelled  to  have  grant  confirmed  by  the 
Mexican  Congress.  —  Up  to  this  time  the  basis  for 
Austin's  procedure  had  been  nothing  more  definite 
than  a  letter  from  Governor  Martinez.  Apparently  he 
had  not  considered  a  formal  grant  necessary.  He  was 
very  much  surprised  and  embarrassed,  therefore,  when 
he  arrived  in  Bexar  again,  in  March,  1822,  to  be  told 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  grant 
confirmed  by  the  Mexican  Congress.  It  was  useless  to 
protest,  so  he  left  the  settlement  in  charge  of  Josiah  H. 
Bell  and  set  out  on  a  tedious  ride  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  through  a  country  which  was  at  the  time  virtually 
without  law  and  order.  He  arrived  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  April  22. 

Perhaps  no  other  period  of  Austin's  experiences 
portrays  so  vividly  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  as  the  year  spent  in  the  Mexican 
capital.  The  mission  which  he  had  expected  would  re- 
quire but  a  few  months  occupied  a  year.  Confusion 
reigned  in  Mexico  during  this  turbulent  period  and  no 
man  knew  what  a  day  would  bring  forth.  But  through- 
out all  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  twelve 
months  Austin  proved  himself  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  changing  events.    When  events  required  delay 

^*  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  I.  450,  45  x^ 
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he  waited  patiently;  when  circumstances  demanded  ex- 
ertion he  worked  energetically.  His  case  was  referred 
to  the  Mexican  Congress  by  the  provisional  regency 
that  ruled  in  the  period  immediately  following  inde- 
pendence,  and  a  general  colonization  law  was  under 
discussion  in  that  body  when  it  was  superseded  by  a 
legislative  committee — a  junta  instituyente  which  was 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  Iturbide  from  members  of 
Congress.  This  committee  passed  a  general  coloniza- 
tion law  which  was  promulgated  in  January,  1823.^" 
Austin  had  expected  to  have  proviisions  made  for  his 
own  colony  through  special  legislation,  but  other 
Americans  were  in  Mexico  soliciting  grants  similar  in 
character  to  his  own  and  the  authorities  determined  to 
enact  a  general  law. 

Terms  of  the  grant. — ^Very  soon  after  the  law  was 
passed  Austin  obtained  an  imperial  decree  confirming 
his  grant,  and  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  return  to 
Texas  when  another  revolution  unseated  Iturbide  and 
Austin  had  to  resume  his  policy  of  patient  waiting. 
Once  more  the  subject  was  brought  before  Congress. 
In  April  that  body  suspended  the  general  law,  passed 
Austin's  case  to  the  executive  head  of  the  government, 
and  the  grant  was  confirmed  two  or  three  days  later. 
The  law  provided  that  to  each  of  three  hundred  fami- 
lies one  labor  (177  acres  of  land)  should  be  given  for 
farming  and  twenty-four  more  labors  for  stock-raising. 
The  total  amount  was  a  sitio  or  square  league.  More 
might  be  given  those  who  had  many  children  or  might 

^'A  aummary  of  the  act  is  given  by  Rives,  United  States  and  MexUo, 
I.  139,  140.  The  law  itself,  together  with  other  documents  bearing  on  the 
tobject,  may  be  found  in  Joseph  M.  White,  A  New  Collection  of  Law, 
Charters  and  Local  Ordinances  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  Relating  to  the  Concessions  of  Land  in  their  respective  Colo' 
nies;  together  Vfith  the  Laws  of  Mexico  and  Texas  on  the  same  subject, 
2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1839. 

The  most  convenient  collection  of  laws  on  the  subject  is  H.  P.  N.  Gammel, 
Lams  of  Texas,  I,  Austin,  1898.  Spanish  collection  la  Dublan  y  Lozano, 
Legislation  Mexicana* 
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deserve  special  consideration.  The  land  was  to  be  des- 
ignated and  laid  out  by  the  governor  of  Texas.  A  town 
to  be  founded  by  Austin  was  to  be  located  conveniently 
for  the  colonists,  who  were  to  be  Roman  Catholics  and 
of  steady  habits.^*  Austin  was  to  organize  the  colonists 
as  a  body  of  national  militia,  to  administer  justice  and 
preserve  order. 

The  American  settlements. — ^Austin  returned  to  his 
colonists  in  August,  1823,  and  found  them  in  a  sad 
plight.  Many  of  the  original  settlers  had  returned  to 
th6ir  homes  in  the  states  and  the  new  recruits  who 
should  have  come  had  stopped  at  Nacogdoches  and  in 
other  settlements  between  there  and  the  Brazos.  But 
Austin  did  not  permit  himself  to  become  discouraged. 
He  took  up  his  duties  courageously  and  ere  long  the 
settlers  began  to  come  in  once  more.  No  territorial 
restrictions  had  been  placed  on  the  colonists.  They 
might  choose  their  lands  from  any  section  they  desired. 
As  a  result  they  were  soon  scattered  over  the  extensive 
region  bounded  by  the  San  Jacinto  and  Lavaca  rivers 
on  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  San  Antonio-Nacogdoches  trail.  The 
capital  of  the  settlement  and  the  principal  center  of 
Anglo-American  interests  in  Texas  until  the  revolution 
of  1836  was  San  Felipe  de  Austin.  This  town  was 
established  on  the  Brazos  River  at  a  point  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Bexar,  and  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  present  city  of  Austin  on  the  Colo- 
rado which  was  a  much  later  settlement 

Goverrunent  of  the  colony. — ^The  government  of  the 
colony  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  decree  of 
February  18,  1823,  placed  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministrative justice  upon  Austin  until  a  government 
was  organized  for  the  settlement.  The  supreme  execu- 
tive power  that  succeeded  Iturbide  confirmed  this  on 

^*  lUveSy  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  141^4$. 
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April  14.  Iq  May,  1823,  while  at  Monterey  en  route 
home,  Austin  sought  a  clearer  definition  of  his  duties. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  as  summed  up  by  himself 
was  a  decree  from  his  superiors  placing  upon  him  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  good  order  and  for  gov- 
erning the  colony  in  all  civil,  judicial,  and  military 
matters,  according  to  justice  and  his  own  best  judgment. 
He  was  to  keep  in  close  communication  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Texas,  and  be  ready  to  furnish  any  information 
pertaining  to  the  government  of  his  colony  which  his 
superiors  might  require.  Thus  the  local  government 
was  placed  in  his  charge  with  liberal  powers,  but  with 
no  written  laws  or  specific  instructions  to  guide  him." 
When  he  reached  home  Austin  found  that  the  successor 
of  Martinez,  Governor  Trespalacios,  had  divided  the 
colony  into  two  districts  with  an  alcalde  in  each  to  look 
after  the  details  of  local  administration  and  justice. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  Brazos  and  the  other  on  the 
Colorado.  Austin  sub-divided  the  Brazos  district  and 
made  a  third  in  December,  1823,  which  he  called  San 
Felipe.  Other  changes  were  made  from  time  to  time 
so  that  by  1828  seven  districts  had  been  formed.  The 
chief  administrative  responsibility  in  each  district  was 
assumed  by  an  alcalde  assisted  by  a  constable.  Austin 
drew  up  a  set  of  ^'Instructions  and  Regulations"  for  the 
alcaldes  which  constituted  a  brief  civil  and  criminal 
code. 

Amioyance  of  the  land  problem. — ^The  land  prob- 
lem received  Austin's  closest  attention  and  yet  brought 
more  annoyance  than  any  other  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  According  to  the  terms  of  his  first  contract 
he  was  given  considerable  discretion  in  making  allot- 
ments of  land  to  settlers.  In  exercising  his  prerogative 
he  allotted  larger  tracts  to  some  than  to  others  and  was 

^^  Barker,  Eugene  C,  "The  Government  of  Austin's  Colony,  1821-1831" 
in  The  Southwestern  Historical  Association  Quarinly  (January,  19x8),  XXI. 
226. 
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accused  of  being  partial  and  unfair  as  a  result  He 
knew  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  experienced 
by  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  "and 
the  orderly  surveys  and  necessary  formalities  and  re- 
strictions which  he  insisted  upon  to  prevent  such  a  con- 
dition in  Texas  seemed  to  some  who  could  not  under- 
stand their  beneficient  purpose  merely  irritating  in- 
terference of  a  petty  tyrant"  "  The  principal  trouble 
came  from  the  fee  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre 
which  Austin  exacted.  His  colonists  abused  him  for 
thiS|  but  the  expenses  and  responsibilities  of  the  under- 
taking seem  to  have  justified  him  in  asking  this  small 
remuneration. 

The  frequent  criticism  which  accompanied  the  ad-^ 
ministrative  responsibilities  of  this  small  frontier  com- 
munity was  undoubtedly  irritating.  It  must  have  given 
Austin  genuine  pleasure,  therefore,  to  call  an  election 
for  an  ayuntamiento  with  jurisdiction  from  the  Lavaca 
to  the  watershed  between  the  Trinity  and  the  San  Ja- 
cinto and  from  the  sea  to  the  San  Antonio  road  to  be 
held  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  February,  1828. 
The  provisions  for  local  government  which  were  given 
in  sections  six  and  seven  of  the  constitution  drawn  up 
after  the  overthrow  of  Iturbide  had  not  been  extended 
to  Austin's  colony.  While  he  was  in  Saltillo  in  the  fall 
of  1827  he  urged  the  authorities  to  grant  this  extension, 
and  it  was  in  compliance  with  this  request  that  his  ad- 
ministrative superiors,  on  December  11,  transmitted 
the  order  which  permitted  him  to  call  the  election  for 
the  following  February. 

First  constitutional  election  in  Anglo-American 
Texas. — ^What  followed  was  the  first  constitutional 
election  ever  held  in  Anglo-American  Texas.  Under 
the  presidency  of  the  respective  alcaldes  polls  were 
opened  in  the  old  alcalde  districts,  and  a  secretary  and 

^*Ibid.,  333.    For  a  dUcu- »     .     i  icAn  see  ibid,,  a2t-333. 
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two  tellers  were  chosen.  Single  men  were  eligible  for 
office  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  married  men  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  providing,  in  eidher  case,  they  had 
resided  in  the  municipality  three  years,  at  least  one  of 
which  immediately  preceded  the  election;  provided 
furdier  they  could  read  and  write  and  had  capital  or 
a  trade  which  made  them  self-supporting.  Qualifica- 
tions for  exercising  the  franchise  were  probably  the 
same.  The  names  of  their  respective  candidates  were 
called  aloud  by  the  voters  and  were  recorded  by  the 
secretary.  The  officers  elected  consisted  of  an  alcalde 
and  two  regidores,  and  if  the  district  contained  five 
hundred  inhabitants  a  comisario  and  a  sindico  procura- 
dor.  For  each  office  separate  tallies  were  sent  to 
Austin  after  the  election,  he  having  the  position  in  the 
first  election  which  was  held  by  the  alcalde  of  the  muni- 
cipality thereafter.  The  officers  of  the  district  met  at 
San  Felipe  a  week  after  the  elections,  canvassed  the 
votes,  and  announced  the  successful  candidates.  A  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  results  of  the  election  was  sent  to  the 
political  chief,  another  was  posted  in  a  public  place, 
and  the  original  lists  were  filed  in  the  local  archives. 

Work  oi  the  asruntamiento. — ^A  study  of  the  minutes 
of  the  ayuntamiento  of  San  Felipe  for  the  next  three 
years.  Dr.  Barker  writes,  shows  it  "performing  the 
various  functions  of  a  modern  city,  and  county  commis- 
sion: laying  oflF  roads  and  supervising  their  construc- 
tion; regulating  ferries  and  ferriage  rates;  creating 
boards  of  health,  boards  of  medical  examiners,  and 
quarantine  boards;  regulating  weights  and  measures; 
repairing  churches  and  public  buildings;  directing 
militia  organization;  holding  special  elections  and  set- 
tling election  disputes;  serving  generally  as  a  conser- 
vator of  public  morals,  first  warning  and  then 
punishing  vagrants  and  drunkards,  enforcing  the  laws 
against  gambling  and  other  forms  of  vice,  and  closing 
'tippling  shops'  at  ten  o'clock.    It  assisted  Austin  in 
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keeping  the  colony  free  of  undesirables,  advising  when 
to  grant  and  when  to  withhold  titles  of  land ;  and  re- 
lieved him  of  no  little  responsibility  in  deciding  when 
titles  should  be  forfeited  for  non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  Finally,  it  strove  earnestly,  but 
without  success,  to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  at  San  Felipe."  ** 

Austin's  colony  was  die  first  of  several  similar  set- 
tlements which  were  brought  into  Mexican  territory 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government  and  were  given 
liberal  grants  of  public  lands,  but  it  differed  from  the 
others  legally  because  it  was  established  under  a  special 
instead  of  a  general  law.  A  brief  summary  of  the  gen- 
eral statutes  under  which  other  grants  were  made  is 
therefore  in  order. 

National  colonization  law  of  1824. — It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  resolution  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress  of  April  11,  1823"  which  authorized  that  Itur- 
bide's  grant  to  Austin  should  be  confirmed,  also 
provided  for  suspending  the  imperial  colonization  law 
of  1823  in  all  other  cases.  But  no  action  was  taken  until 
August,  1824,  At  that  time  the  national  colonization 
law  of  1824  was  passed.  This  replaced  the  imperial 
act  of  1823,  and  became  the  rule  for  regulating  the 
subject  so  far  as  the  federal  authority  was  concerned. 

The  new  law  laid  down  certain  general  conditions, 
and  the  detailed  legislation  on  the  subject  was  left  to 
the  individual  states.  Foreigners  who  came  to  estab- 
lish themselves  within  the  territory  were  to  be  given 
security  to  their  person  and  property,  provided  they 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  These  provisions 
excluded  from  colonization  a  strip  of  territory  ten 
leagues  wide  along  the  coast  and  twenty  along  the  boun- 
dary of  any  foreign  country,  except  by  approval  of  the 
national  executive;   required  that  preference  be  given 

!•  Ibid.,  249. 
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Mexican  citizens  in  all  distributions  of  lands;  placed 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  land  which  each  individual 
might  hold;  required  that  no  tax  be  imposed  on  for- 
eigners for  a  period  of  four  years ;  and  that  no  one  ac- 
quiring a  title  to  land  under  the  law  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  land  if  he  did  not  reside  in  the  republic. 
Two  other  clauses  in  the  act  seem  to  imply  that  Mexi- 
cans had  already  begun  to  distrust  Americans.  These 
ran  as  follows: 

Art  7.  Before  the  year  1840,  the  general  Congress 
cannot  prohibit  the  entrance  of  foreigners  as  colonists,  un- 
less imperious  circumstances  should  compel  it  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  the  individuals  of  some  particular  nation. 

Art.  8.  The  government,  without  prejudice  to  the  object 
of  this  law,  shall  take  such  precautionary  measures  as  it 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  confederation, 
in  respect  to  foreigners  who  may  settle  within  it'^ 

Colonization  act  of  Coahuila  and  Texas. — In 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute,  Coahuila 
and  Texas  enacted  a  local  colonization  law  on  March 
24,  1825.  Under  the  latter  enactment  foreigners  were 
invited  to  enter,  and  were  guaranteed  security  of  person 
and  property  with  the  right  to  choose  and  follow  any 
calling  they  desired.  They  must  take  the  oath  to  obey 
the  federal  and  state  constitutions,  and  observe  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  Statements  of  their  age  and  place  of  birth 
must  be  furnished,  and  they  must  present  certificates 
from  authorities  of  the  places  from  whence  they  came 
that  they  were  of  good  Christian  character.  Men  who 
proposed  to  bring  into  the  country,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, one  hundred  families  or  more,  were  expected 
to  present  their  proposals  to  the  state  government  If 
these  were  found  acceptable  the  state  would  select  the 

^  Quoted  in  Rives,  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  146. 
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location  for  the  settlement  and  would  guarantee  to  all 
families  brought  in  by  the  empresario  the  strict  execu- 
tion of  the  contract  Empresarios  were  to  receive  five 
sitios  (22,140  acres)  of  grazing  land,  and  five  labors 
(886  acres)  of  arable  land  for  each  one  hundred  fam- 
ilies brought  into  the  state.  Except  in  case  of  hostile 
invasion,  colonists  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and 
duties  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Details  for  administer- 
ing the  act  were  carefully  regulated,  including  provi- 
sions for  a  small  payment  for  allotments  by  settlers. 
At  the  time  the  law  was  under  consideration  a  consid- 
erable controversy  was  produced  over  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Baron  de  Bastrop,  who  was  the  representative 
from  Texas  at  the  time,  strenuously  advocated  its  per- 
mission. As  finally  enacted,  article  forty-six  of  the  law 
said  ''new  settlers  shall  subject  themselves  to  the  laws 
that  are  now,  and  shall  be  hereafter  established  on  the 
subject." 

By  the  time  this  law  was  passed  the  success  of  Aus- 
tin's colony  had  been  assured,  and  men  who  had  sought 
grants  at  an  earlier  period  were  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  the  new  law  afforded.  Among 
these  the  most  successful  and  influential  was  Green  De 
Witt. 

De  Witt  grant. — De  Witt  was  probably  in  Mexico 
as  early  as  1822,  attempting  to  obtain  an  empresario 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  granted  Austin.  The 
general  law  of  1824  ii^^de  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  pe- 
tition the  central  government  any  further.  The  next 
step  in  carrying  out  his  plan  was  to  make  application 
to  the  state  ofllicials  at  Saltillo.  On  April  7,  1825,  he 
submitted  a  petition  requesting  the  authority  to  settle 
four  hundred  families  southwest  of  Austin's  colony.  A 
letter  from  Austin  secured  the  influence  of  Baron  de 

*^Ibid.,  146,  147. 
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Bastrop,  who  was  a  member  of  the  state  congress  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  favorable  action  was  taken  by 
that  body  on  April  15,  1825,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
passage  of  the  state  law. 

Founding  of  Gonzales. — ^Apparently  there  was  never 
any  doubt  in  De  Witt's  mind  as  to  the  outcome  of  his 
petition.  Even  before  he  presented  it  he  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  settlement  of  his  colony.  A  sur- 
veyor-general, James  Kerr,  was  appointed  who  turned 
to  locating  a  spot  upon  which  to  found  a  capital.  The 
site  chosen  was  on  a  little  creek,  since  known  as  Kerr's 
Creek,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  San  Marcos  and  Guadalupe  rivers.  Cabins 
were  erected  here  in  August,  1825.  Kerr  then  drew 
plans  for  the  town  which  he  christened  Gonzales  in 
honor  of  Don  Rafael  Gonzales  who  was  the  provisional 
governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  The  early  settlers 
at  Gonzales  were  the  only  Anglo-Americans  west  of 
the  Colorado,  and  their  nearest  neighbors  were  the  De 
Leon  Mexican  colonists  sixty  miles  to  the  southwest 
Bexar,  the  nearest  settlement  to  the  west,  was  seventy- 
eight  miles  distant.  This  little  frontier  settlement,  so 
completely  isolated  as  it  was,  could  hardly  expect  to 
escape  ravages  by  the  Indians.  While  some  of  the  col- 
onists were  attending  a  celebration  on  the  Colorado, 
July  4,  1826,  the  Indian  attack  came  which  resulted  in 
breaking  up  the  settlement.  No  further  attempt  was 
made  to  occupy  that  section  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  the  early  part  of  1827  some  of  the  original  settlers 
returned.  They  cooperated  with  new  immigrants  in 
building  blockhouses  and  constructing  a  small  fort  in 
which  to  take  refuge  in  case  of  another  Indian  attack. 
A  settlement  which  had  been  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lavaca  River  broke  up  in  December,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants sought  refuge  in  Gonzales.  Henceforth  the  col- 
ony grew  rapidly.    More  than  one  hundred  families 
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arrived  during  the  next  three  years,  and  in  1832  the 
town  tract,  containing  four  square  leagues,  was 
surveyed." 

About  the  time  De  Witt  secured  his  concession  an- 
other large  grant  was  made  to  a  representative  of  a  Stock 
Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  In  1830  Robertson 
became  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  De  Witt  and 
Robertson  counties  in  modern  Texas  indicate  roughly 
the  regions  in  which  these  two  empresarios  carried 
on  their  operations.  By  1832  "dozens"  of  grants 
"were  secured  by  men  who  proposed  to  bring  in  many 
thousand  families."  Three  additional  concessions  were 
obtained  by  Austin,  and  one  more  in  conjunction  with 
a  partner,  Samuel  M.  Williams.  The  map  of  Texas, 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Nueces,  was  covered  with  claims 
of  empresarios  during  this  period  "as  if  it  had  been  a 
gold  mining  region  and  they  the  prospectors.  Ere  long 
it  was  difficult  to  find  room  for  another."  " 

Other  concessions  and  population  of  Texas. — It 
must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  crowds  of  immi- 
grants came  from  the  United  States  to  occupy  these 
grants.  Even  with  the  most  restricted  boundaries  ever 
assigned  it,  Texas  covers  extensive  territory,  and  it 
would  require  many  thousands  of  people  to  make  a 
showing  on  its  surface.  Altogether  eight  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  the  state  authorities  under  the  coloniza- 
tion act  of  1825,  which  provided  for  introducing 
twenty-nine  hundred  families.  While  these  contracts 
were  substantially  carried  out  in  so  far  as  the  number 
of  families  was  concerned,  there  were  many  more  which 
were  not  carried  out  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Austin's  was  of  course  the  most  important.  De  Witt's 
lying  west  of  Austin's  has  been  noted.  De  Leon's  col- 
ony, settled  by  Mexicans,  was  adjacent  to  the  coast, 

33  Rather,  Ethel  Zivley,  "De  Witt's  Colony"  in  Texai  State  Hiftorkal 
Association  Quarterly,  VIII.  loi,  loa. 
Hk*  Garrison,  Texas,  155. 
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southwest  of  Austin's,  with  Victoria  as  its  capital. 
Robertson's  was  above  the  San  Antonio  road,  northwest 
of  Austin's;  while  McMullen  and  McGloin's  Irish 
colony,  with  St.  Patrick  (San  Patricio)  for  its  capital, 
extended  from  the  ten  league  coast  reserve  along  the 
Nueces  and  Frio  toward  the  northwest.  A  more  impor- 
tant enterprise  was  formed  in  New  York.  This  organ- 
ization was  known  as  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas 
Land  Company.  Its  object  was  to  establish  settlers 
in  Texas.  The  Company  did  not  receive  recognition 
from  the  government  until  about  1834,  but  in  1834  ^^^ 
in  1835  it  settled  approximately  five  hundred  families 
in  eastern  Texas  with  Nocogdoches  as  the  center. 

The  result  of  the  whole  empresario  movement  was  to 
bring  in  many  settlers  besides  those  who  came  to 
Austin's  colony.  In  fact  there  were  large  numbers  of 
families  as  well  as  individuals  who  came  unattached  to 
any  particular  grant  or  colony.  No  effective  attempt  was 
made  to  guard  the  eastern  frontier  against  unauthor- 
ized settlers.  It  was  possible  for  any  one  desiring  to 
do  so  to  cross  the  Sabine  and  feel  perfectly  sure  that 
inconvenient  questions  would  not  be  asked.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  unoccupied  acres  were  open  to  any  man 
who  cared  to  construct  his  home  on  them,  '^and  many  a 
squatter  built  his  hut  and  raised  corn  and  chickens  and 
hogs  and  children  without  any  point  of  law  upon  his 
side  except  the  nine  points  of  possession."  "  Below 
the  old  San  Antonio  Road,  including  Austin's  colony 
and  the  section  east  of  the  Sabine,  the  country  filled  up 
rapidly.  An  estimate  made  in  1827  placed  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas,  exclusive  of  Indians,  at  ten  thousand. 
In  1830  the  number  had  increased  to  probably  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand. 

Character  of  Settlers. — ^The  people  were  similar 
in  character  to  the  early  population  of  any  of  the  states 

'^RiYCs,  United  States  and  Mexico^  L  149, 
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in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Native  Americans  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the  majority 
were  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Ireland  and  Ger- 
many had  considerable  representation  also  in  Texas, 
but  the  people  from  these  countries  soon  fused  with  the 
native  stock. 

Some  of  the  immigrants  came  by  water  while  others 
journeyed  overland.  The  former  embarked  at  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  while  the  latter  came  from  Natchi- 
toches in  Louisiana,  crossing  the  Sabine  generally  at 
Gaines's  Ferry  or  coming  through  southwestern  Ar- 
kansas. Either  overland  route  brought  them  through 
long  stretches  of  uninhabited  country  where  it  was 
necessary  to  make  camp  every  night  There  was  no 
wagon  road  of  any  kind  until  after  1822,  but  there  is 
a  recorded  instance  of  a  family  traveling  by  wagon 
from  Illinois  to  Austin's  colony  as  early  as  1824,"  ^^^ 
Austin's  sister  accompanied  her  husband  from  Mis- 
souri to  San  Felipe  using  wagons  and  a  carriage  a  few 
years  later.  It  did  not  take  long  to  open  well-marked 
routes  into  this  great  country  of  the  Southwest 

An  emigrant  train. — ^A  traveler  who  passed  over 
one  of  these  routes  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  slow-^ 
moving  emigrant  trains  jolting  along  over  root-pro- 
jecting, rut-gouged  roads. 

"Before  you  come  upon  them  you  hear,  ringing 
through  the  woods,  the  fierce  cries  and  blows  with 
which  they  urge  on  their  jaded  cattle.  Then  the  strag- 
glers appear,  lean  dogs  or  fainting  negroes,  ragged  and 
spiritless,"  followed  soon  by  the  white  covers  of  the 
wagons  from  the  backs  of  which  may  be  seen,  as  the 
traveler  approaches,  the  faces  of  tired  children,  black 
and  white,  and  "behind  them  further  in,  the  old  people 
and  young  mothers,  whose  turn  it  is  to  ride.  ...  As 

^^TexM  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly,  IV.  93. 
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you  get  by,  the  white  mother  and  babies,  and  the  tall, 
frequently  ill-humored  master,  on  horseback,  or  walk- 
ing with  his  gun,  urging  up  the  black  driver  and  his 
oxen.  As  a  scout  ahead,  is  a  brother,  or  an  intelligent 
slave,  with  the  best  gun,  on  the  lookout  for  a  deer  or 
a  turkey.  .  .  •  The  masters  are  plainly  dressed,  often 
in  homespun,  keeping  their  eyes  about  them,  noticing 
the  soil,  sometimes  making  a  remark  on  the  crops  by 
the  roadside;  but,  generally,  dogged,  surly,  and  silent. 
The  women  are  silent,  too,  frequently  walking  to  relieve 
the  teams,  and  weary,  haggard,  mud  bedraggled,  for- 
lorn, and  disconsolate,  yet  hopeful  and  careful.  The 
negroes,  mud-incrusted,  wrapped  in  old  blankets  or 
gunnybags,  suffering  from  cold,  plod  on,  aimless,  hope- 
less, thoughtless,  more  indifferent  than  the  ox  to  all 
about  them."  ** 

The  slaves  were  coming  into  Texas  in  larger  num- 
bers when  this  description  was  written  than  they  had 
formerly.  In  1830  there  were  perhaps  a  thousand 
slaves  out  of  a  total  population  of  twenty  thousand,  and 
for  several  years  thereafter  the  number  of  slaves  was 
relatively  small.  Many  colonists  had  none,  some  had 
a  few,  and  one  man  is  said  to  have  had  a  hundred. 

Growing  anxiety  of  Mexican  officials. — Mexican 
officials  watched  the  increase  of  Anglo-Americans 
in  Texas  with  more  or  less  anxiety.  Although  the 
United  States  had  nominally  surrendered  all  claims 
to  Texas  by  the  treaty  of  18 19,  there  were  some  leaders 
of  public  opinion  there  who  apparently  never  quite 
gave  up  the  idea  of  acquiring  this  part  of  the  South- 
west Negotiations  were  attempted  at  various  times, 
as  pointed  out  in  another  chapter  of  this  volume,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  territory.  Such  efforts  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  Mexico.    Austin  was  aware  of  Mexi- 

^^Olmitead,  Frederick  Law,  A  Journef  through  Texas;  or,  a  Saddle- 
Trip  on  the  Southwestern  Frontier,  with  a  Statistical  Appendix,  New 
York,  1857,  55.57. 
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can  sensitiveness  in  this  regard,  and  during  the  early 
years  of  the  immigration  movement  he  used  his  influ- 
ence among  the  settlers  to  prevent  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies  from  marring  the  harmonious  relations 
existing  then  between  the  American  settler  and  the 
Mexican  authorities.  But  as  the  number  of  settlers 
multiplied  the  difliculties  of  this  task  increased  accord- 
ingly, until  it  became  impossible. 

The  so-called  Fredonian  rebellion  served  to  remind 
the  Mexicans  of  the  long-standing  jealousy  of  their 
people  toward  the  Americans  of  the  northern  republic, 
of  their  reasons  for  doubting  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  diflliculties  that  were  developing  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  American  settlers  in  Texas.  A  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Texas 
revolution  of  1836  requires  a  brief  account  of  the  Fre- 
donian uprising  and  the  action  taken  by  Mexico  as  a 
result. 

Fredonian  uprising.  —  In  April,  1825,  Hayden 
Edwards  obtained  permission  to  establish  a  colony  in 
Eastern  Texas.  His  concession  included  Nacogdoches. 
This  grant  was  not  obtained  from  the  national  govern- 
ment as  was  Austin's,  but  from  the  state  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas ;  and  the  powers  given  Edwards  were  by  no  means 
as  extensive  as  were  those  permitted  Austin.  The 
former  was  to  respect  the  titles  of  original  owners,  to  use 
the  Spanish  language  in  oflicial  documents  and  to  study 
it  in  the  schools  when  they  should  be  established,  to  keep 
undesirable  characters  out  of  the  territory,  and  to  make 
proper  arrangements  for  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  After  one  hundred  families  had  been  introduced 
a  commissioner  was  to  be  sent  by  the  government  who 
should  put  them  in  possession  of  the  land.  Edwards 
had  no  authority  to  pass  on  the  claims  of  previous  set- 
tlers, but  he  assumed  this  responsibility  and  soon  found 
himself  in  trouble.  Further  opposition  was  stirred  up 
by  levying  a  small  fee  per  acre,  just  as  Austin  had  done. 
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For  various  reasons  a  sufficient  opposing  force  was 
raised  against  him  to  gain  the  attention  of  officials, 
and  a  letter  to  the  Governor  which  that  official  deemed 
discourteous  resulted  in  Edward's  grant  being  canceled. 
The  political  authorities  gave  as  their  reason  for  this 
action  improper  exactions  of  the  emfresario  from  the 
colonists. 

Apparently  Edwards  had  been  tactless  in  many  ways. 
In  fact  Austin  had  written  him  frankly  that  some  of 
his  acts  were  not  based  on  any  authority  given  him  un- 
der his  contract."  But  his  enemies  were  not  entirely 
guiltless.  Edwards  believed  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  what  rightfully  belonged  to  him  and  he 
determined  to  fight  for  his  claims — or  at  least  his 
brother  Benjamin  did  for  him,  since  Hayden  was  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time. 

On  December  i6,  1826,  Edwards  rode  into  Nacog- 
doches at  the  head  of  fifteen  men  and  proclaimed  an 
independent  republic.  He  took  possession  of  the  old 
stone  fort  and  organized  a  government  under  the 
name  of  Fredonia.  Although  treaties  were  concluded 
with  the  Indians  and  efforts  were  made  to  stir  up  a 
general  uprising  among  the  Anglo-Americans  in  Texas 
and  to  procure  assistance  from  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  die  whole  affair  met  with  little  encouragement 
In  fact  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  it  among 
the  Anglo-American  settlers  in  Texas,  particularly  in 
Austin's  colony,  so  much  so  that  a  considerable  force 
from  the  latter  joined  the  Mexican  troops  that  marched 
against  the  revolutionists,  and  the  Fredonian  uprising 
was  soon  stamped  out 

Significance  of  the  uprising. — Perhaps  the  principal 
significance  of  the  Fredonian  uprising  was  to  be  found 


'^See  Austin's  letter  to  Colonel  Hayden  Edwards  in  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  Texas,  I.  510-12.  A  number  of  other  letters  written  by  Austin, 
Kd wards,  and  others,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Fredonian  war 
will  be  found  in  i^u/.,  506-534.    See  also  Garrison,  Texas,  Chapter  XV. 
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in  the  determination  of  the  American  settlers,  with 
Austin  at  their  head,  to  put  down  disorder  and  sustain 
the  Mexican  government  It  was  not  their  regard  for 
Mexico  which  actuated  them,  but  they  were  a  property 
owning  and  consequently  conservative  class,  and  de- 
sired to  avoid  trouble.  Furthermore  they  were  not 
seeking  independence,  and  apparently  they  did  not 
then  expect  or  desire  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
To  them,  therefore,  the  uprising  was  doubtless  of  lit- 
tle consequence. 

Law  of  April  6,  1830. — ^This,  however,  was  not  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  They  con- 
sidered the  uprising  a  sign  of  the  times  and  felt  that  it 
would  occur  again  on  a  larger  scale  unless  something 
was  done  to  check  the  Anglo-American  movement  into 
Texas.  The  result  was  that  Mexico  inaugurated  a  pol- 
icy, inconspicuously  and  indirectly,  through  which  she 
hoped  to  substitute  Mexican  for  Anglo-American  oc- 
cupation of  Texas  in  the  future.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  article  seven  of  the  general  colonization  law 
of  1824  provided  that  the  general  congress  was  not  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  individuals  from  other  nations 
until  after  1840,  ^^unless  imperious  circumstances 
should  compel  it  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the  individuals 
of  some  particular  nation."  The  Fredonian  uprising 
was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  bringing  Mexico  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "imperious  circumstances"  had 
arisen  which  compelled  her  to  place  restrictions  on 
"the  individuals  of  some  particular  nation."  As  a 
result,  on  April  6,  1830,  Mexico  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding, under  any  pretext  whatever,  the  entrance  of  for- 
eigners along  her  northern  border  unless  they  were 
provided  with  passports  from  Mexican  agents.  The 
act  provided  further  that  citizens  from  adjacent  for- 
eign countries  should  be  forbidden  to  settle  as  colon- 
ists in  the  frontier  states  and  territories  of  Mexico; 
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and  that  the  colonization  contracts  that  had  not  been 
fulfilled  and  which  would  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  should  be  suspended.  The  settlement  of 
Mexicans  in  Texas  was  encouraged  by  the  act,  but  no 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  colonists 
already  established. 

Loose  interpretation  of  the  law. — ^The  law  was  inter- 
preted very  loosely.  Within  three  months  after  its  pro- 
mulgation fifty-four  families  landed  at  Lavaca  on  their 
way  to  De  Witt's  colony.  The  alcalde  reported  the  ar- 
rival to  his  superior  at  Bexar,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  let  them  enter.  This  oflicial 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Governor,  endorsing  the 
alcalde's  recommendation  on  the  ground  that  the  fam- 
ilies had  come  under  a  legal  contract  and  at  great 
expense  to  themselves.  The  fact  that  the  contract  un- 
der which  they  came  had  been  annulled  should  be  over- 
looked in  this  instance.  The  Governor  adopted  this 
view  and  permitted  colonists  to  settle  temporarily  while 
he  consulted  General  Teran  on  the  subject.  It  may 
have  been  as  a  result  of  this  consultation  that  Teran 
wrote  the  vice-consul  of  Mexico  at  New  Orleans  to 
refuse  passports  to  all  North  Americans  except  those 
en  route  for  Austin's  and  De  Witt's  colonies." 

Its  general  effect. — ^Therefore  the  law  of  April  6, 
1830,  did  not  interfere  with  the  actual  admission  of 
settlers  into  Austin's  or  De  Witt's  colonies.  Indeed  it 
did  not  apply  to  them.  They  were  established  colonies." 
But  the  law  undoubtedly  interfered  with  the  Anglo- 
American  movement  into  Texas  by  revealing  the  atti- 
tude Mexico  had  begun  to  assume  toward  that  move- 

^^  Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly,  VIII.  140,  241.  See  also 
ibid.,  138*144. 

2*  For  some  reason  a  colony  was  considered  established  when  one  hundred 
families  were  settled  in  it.  Dr.  Baker  suggests  that  perhaps  this  was  due 
to  the  clause  in  the  colonization  law,  which  provided  that  empreiarios  were 
to  receive  no  premium  land  until  they  had  settled  at  least  one  hundred 
families. 
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ment,  and  De  Witt's  colony  suffered  with  the  rest. 
In  a  report  made  to  the  government  by  the  ayuntamiento 
of  Gonzales  with  a  view  to  securing  a  renewal  of  De 
Witt's  contract,  the  claim  was  made  that  the  law  of 
April  6  had  practically  put  a  stop  to  all  immigration 
to  the  colony,  and  that  many  who  had  come  and  had 
received  certificates  never  received  titles  to  the  land 
because  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Colonization  law  of  April  28,  1832. — ^The  Mexican 
authorities  soon  found  a  more  practical  way  of  keep- 
ing the  people  from  the  republic  of  the  north  out  of 
Texas.  The  empresario  contracts,  according  to  the 
colonization  law  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  were  to  be 
valid  for  a  period  of  six  years  only  from  the  day  on 
which  they  were  issued.  These  contracts,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  expiring,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  covered  by  them  was  still  unoccupied.  This  land 
would  revert  to  Mexico,  and  she  could  redistribute  it 
without  offense  to  the  colonists  already  in  Texas.  A 
new  colonization  law  was  enacted  therefore,  April  28, 
1832,  offering  special  protection  and  aid  to  Mexicans 
who  should  occupy  vacant  lands  in  Texas,  "and  en- 
Mexicans,  or  with  foreigners  whose  entrance  was  not 
couraging  any  empresario  promising  to  colonize  with 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  April  6,  1830."  ^  Steps  were 
^  taken  immediately  to  carry  out  the  policy  enacted  by 
the  laws  of  1830  and  1832  by  ordering  all  the  alcaldes 
of  the  department  of  Bexar  and  all  the  military 
commanders  of  the  coast  and  of  the  frontier  to 
prevent  immigrants  from  entering  Texas,  and  by  en- 
couraging Mexican  colonization  of  Texas  lands. 

Growing  friction  between  Americans  and  Mexi- 
cans.— ^Among  both  the  Anglo-Americans  in  Texas 
and  the  Mexican  officials  relations  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly strained  as  time  passed.  The  persistent 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  Texas  and  what 

^Ibid.,  141. 
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was  believed  by  Mexican  authorities  to  be  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  colonists  and'  the  Indians, 
which  made  the  former  comparatively  immune  from 
Indian  attacks,  together  with  the  Fredonian  uprising, 
were  incidents  which  played  with  growing  irritation 
upon  the  official  sensitiveness  of  Mexican  rulers.  To 
the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  Mexico  had  determined  upon  a  policy  of  re- 
striction and  control  utterly  at  variance  to  that  under 
which  they  had  been  invited  to  enter  Texas.  The  laws 
of  1830  and  1832,  the  military  occupation  of  Texas 
under  Tcran  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  laws, 
the  closing  of  certain  Texas  ports,  and  the  attempt  at 
the  strict  collection  of  duties  gave  ample  proof  of  this 
policy.  These  were  some  of  the  things  which  were 
driving  the  two  opposing  factions  to  an  inevitable  con- 
flict 

The  American  uprising  of  1832. — By  the  summer 
of  1832  further  self-restraint  among  the  less  conserva- 
tive colonists  became  impossible.  Vessels,  loaded  with 
goods  and  with  armed  men  on  board  and  others  on 
shore  to  cooperate,  began  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Brazos  River  in  open  defiance  of  the  customs 
officials.  In  May,  1832,  John  Davis  Bradburn,  a  ty- 
rannical Kentuckian  whom  Teran  left  in  command 
of  Anahuac  at  the  head  of  Galveston  Bay,  put  under 
martial  law  the  ten  league  strip  along  the  coast,  which 
had  been  originally  reserved  from  colonization,  and  a 
little  later  arrested  William  B.  Travis  and  other  prom- 
inent men  of  the  colony  and  placed  them  in  close  con- 
finement for  alleged  insubordination.  The  colonists 
rose  and  under  the  command  of  Frank  W.  Johnson 
marched  against  Anahuac.  The  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican contingent  from  Brazdria,  John  Austin,  was  sen| 
back  home  to  get  some  cannon  which  were  there  and 
transport  them  by  water  to  Anahuac.    These  were  to 
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be  used  in  capturing  Bradburn's  fort  The  Mexican 
officer  who  had  command  at  Velasco  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  refused  to  let  the  schooner  which  carried 
the  guns  pass  out.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
attack  the  post  The  assault  was  conducted  both  from 
the  river  and  by  land.  After  determined  resistance 
by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Mexicans, 
Velasco  was  captured  by  approximately  one  hundred 
Americans  on  June  ^^.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican  offi- 
cials had  been  persuaded  to  remove  Bradburn  and  to 
release  Travis  and  his  companions.  This  ended  the 
trouble  in  that  section  temporarily.** 

Participants  in  uprising  side  with  Santa  Anna  in 
civil  war. — Of  course  this  rising  against  Bradburn 
would  have  to  be  explained  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. American  ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In 
the  preceding  January  Santa  Anna  had  begun  a  strug- 
gle against  the  tyrannical  government  headed  by  Bus- 
tamante,  and  was  proclaiming  himself  the  special 
champion  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Mexico.  The 
Americans  probably  desired  the  overthrow  of  Busta- 
mante  any  way,  and  the  circumstances  rendered  this 
support  of  Santa  Anna  easy.  As  a  result,  while  they 
were  at  Turtle  Bayou  near  Anahuac,  in  the  midst  of 
operations  against  the  latter  place,  they  expressed  their 
attitude  in  the  Turtle  Bayou  resolutions.  In  these 
they  declared  their  approval  of  "the  firm  and  manly 
resistance  which  is  made  by  the  highly  talented  and 
distinguished  chieftain  General  Santa  Anna''  and 
pledged  their  "lives  and  fortunes  in  the  support  .  .  . 
of  the  distinguished  leader  who  is  now  so  gallantly 
fighting  in  defense  of  civil  liberty."  "  When  the  Mexi- 

'^Garrison,  Texas,  176,  177;  Rives,  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  aox* 
304. 

^2  "The  Disturbances  at  Anahuac,"  in  the  Texas  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion Quarterly,  XIV,  287.  See  also  Ibid.,  XIV,  44;  Rives,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  I.  2xa 
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can  troops  appeared  to  investigate  the  action  of  the 
Americans,  the  latter  presented  these  resolutions  to  the 
leader  who  belonged  to  the  Santa  Anna  party.  These 
seemed  to  free  the  revolutionists  from  any  charge  of 
disloyalty  in  so  far  as  Santa  Anna  was  concerned.  But 
the  Americans  did  not  stop  here.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  a  more  complete  understanding  of  this  atti- 
tude a  gathering  of  the  ayuntamientos  of  the  colony 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  insisted  upon  the  preservation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  rights  of  the  states.  In  December,  1832,  Busta- 
mante  abdicated  and  Santa  Anna  came  into  temporary 
control  of  the  government 

Call  and  work  of  Convention  of  1832. — On  August 
22,  1832,  as  a  result  of  the  general  unsettled  conditions, 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  was  called  by  the 
first  and  second  alcaldes  of  the  San  Felipe  district,  and 
met  at  San  Felipe  on  October  i.  About  fifty-six  dele- 
gates assembled  representing  practically  all  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking districts  except  Goliad.  Representatives 
from  the  latter  place  arrived  after  the  convention  had 
adjourned,  and  gave  their  unreserved  approval  to  all 
that  had  been  done. 

Many  subjects  were  discussed  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  several  of  them.  It  was  determined  to  pe- 
tition for  the  free  introduction  for  three  years  of  such 
articles  as  provisions,  machinery,  tools,  cotton  bagging, 
clothing^  shoes  and  hats,  powder,  lead,  and  shot,  house- 
hold furniture,  medicines,  and  books.  The  members 
of  the  convention  disclaimed  any  desire  for  indepen- 
dence from  Mexico  in  most  positive  terms,  but  earn- 
estly petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  April  6, 
1830,  preventing  Americans  from  entering  Texas. 
They  asked  for  separate  statehood,  for  a  land  grant 
for  educational  purposes,  for  a  recognition  of  land 
titles  between  the  San  Jacinto  and  the  Sabine,  and  for 
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the  establishment  of  new  ayuntamientos  in  that  section. 
Provision  was  made  for  die  management  of  custom- 
houses which  had  been  closed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Texas,  until  the  general  government  could 
again  take  charge  of  them,  but  the  convention  was  op- 
posed to  interfering  with  the  schedule  of  duties.  Finally 
the  convention  appointed  a  central  committee  whose 
duty  it  was  to  correspond  with  subordinate  local  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
colonial  interests  in  general,  fostering  closer  union 
among  the  colonists,  and  warning  them  of  approaching 
danger.  The  committee  was  also  empowered  to  call 
another  general  convention." 

Convention  of  1833. — ^This  it  did  very  soon.  The 
election  for  the  new  convention  was  held  March  i, 
1833,  and  the  delegates  met  at  San  Felipe  again  on 
April  I,  the  day  on  which  Santa  Anna  and  Gomez 
Farias  were  inaugurated  as  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Mexico.  The  convention  was  in  session  for 
thirteen  days.  During  this  period  it  adopted  a  tentative 
constitution  for  the  proposed  new  state,  a  resolution 
condemning  the  African  slave  trade,  and  an  address  to 
the  Mexican  Congress.  The  last  was  a  respectfully 
phrased  document,  clear  and  straightforward  in  tone, 
presenting  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  of  Texas 
to  be  separated  from  Coahuila  and  formed  into  an  in- 
dependent state.'* 

Work  of  Convention  rejected  by  Mexico. — ^Austin 
was  chosen  to  submit  the  petition  to  the  authorities  in 
Mexico,  but  his  mission  was  to  be  a  failure.  There 
were  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  petition  would  be 
rejected.  In  the  first  place  die  federal  constitution 
adopted  October  4,  1824,  five  months  later  than  the  law 

**Gainmel,  Laws  of  Texas,  I.  477-503;  Brown,  John  H.,  History  of 
Texas,  from  i68s  to  18^,  2  voli.,  St.  Louis,  1893,  I.  197-2x3. 

**The  constitution  is  in  Edward,  History  of  Texas,  196-205,  and  the 
''Texan  Memorial"  is  in  Yoakum,  History  of  Texas,  I.  469*482. 
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which  united  Coahuila  and  Texas,  provided  that  a 
new  state  could  be  formed  out  of  part  of  an  existing 
one  only  by  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  vote 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  state  legislature.  In  the  second  place  the  fed- 
eral authorities  of  the  new  regime  were  not  disposed 
to  modify  the  legislation  of  the  Bustamante  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Texas.  The  tariff  and  slavery  laws 
were  retained,  and  no  assurance  was  given  in  regard 
to  continued  freedom  from  military  control.  No  con- 
sideration whatever  was  given  to  the  idea  of  separate 
statehood.  The  points  of  view  of  the  people  of  Texas 
and  of  Mexico  were  entirely  different.  The  proposal 
of  a  separate  state  for  Texas  seemed  most  desirable  to 
the  people  of  that  frontier  community,  but  to  the  au- 
thorities in  the  capital  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
not  clear  to  them  that  Mexico  would  be  benefited  by 
erecting  a  strongly  organized  state  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  vigorous  foreigners  who  spoke  a  different 
language  and  who,  by  their  traditions,  were  hostile  to 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  Mexican  people.  There- 
fore the  Mexican  officials  concluded  that  the  time  had 
not  come  for  organizing  a  separate  state  in  Texas. 
However,  they  promised  to  recommend  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Coahuila  and  Texas  the  passage  of  several  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  colonists.  Austin  was  successful 
in  only  one  respect.  He  was  able  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  6, 
1830,  which  forbade  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
to  enter  Texas.  With  this  concession  Austin  left  Mex- 
ico on  December  10,  1833." 

He  had  gone  as  far  as  Saltillo  on  his  journey  home 
when  orders  for  his  arrest  came  from  the  federal  au- 
thorities, and  he  was  brought  back  to  Mexico  and 

**  Rives,  Unittd  Statu   and  MfxUo,  I.  3x6-95.    Cf.   Garrison,   Ttxas, 
Chapter  XVI. 
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imprisoned^  The  principal  reason  for  his  arrest  seems 
to  have  been  an  injudicious  letter  which  he  admitted 
he  had  written  to  tfie  people  of  Bexar  advising  them 
to  form  a  state  government  without  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  act  Whatever  the  charges  may  have  been, 
they  were  never  pressed,  and  Austin  was  released  after 
eight  months'  imprisonment.  On  one  pretext  or  an- 
other he  was  detained  in  Mexico  several  months  longer, 
at  last  arriving  in  Texas  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Sep- 
tember I,  1835. 

War  party  gains  strength. — In  the  meantime  Texas 
was  drifting  rapidly  toward  war  with  Mexico.  While 
some  changes  for  the  better  had  been  made,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  new  municipalities,  increasing  the 
representation  allotted  Texas  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  granting  permission  to  use  English  in  transacting 
public  business,  these  concessions  made  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Texas  were  not  enough  to  remove  either  the 
cause  of  complaint  or  the  prevalent  distrust  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Mexican  government  By  1835  excite- 
ment in  Texas  was  running  high.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  a  large  majority  of  the  Texans  to  prevent  any 
hostile  demonstrations,  the  war  party  developed  under 
vigorous  and  determined  leaders  and  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  restrain.  The  feeling  grew  tense. 
Under  these  circumstances  some  show  of  violence  was 
to  be  expected,  and  it  soon  came. 

Mexican  troops  expelled  from  Anahuac. — In  Jan- 
uary, 1835,  the  Mexican  officials  had  attempted  to 
resume  the  collection  of  duties  in  Texas.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  work  Captain  Antonio  Tenario,  with  a 
few  troops,  was  sent  to  support  the  collector  at  Ana- 
huac.  He  had  experienced  some  difficulties  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  when  reports  came  of 
Santa  Anna's  usurpation  in  Coahuila.  The  people  in 
the  department  of  the  Brazos  determined  to  have  a 
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general  meeting  at  San  Felipe  to  consider  the  depress- 
ing conditions.  On  the  day  before  the  meeting  some 
one  stopped  a  government  courier  who  was  leaving  a 
conciliatory  circular  from.  General  Cos  to  the  people 
of  Texas.  No  objection  could  be  offered  to  this  of 
course.  But  the  same  messenger,  it  was  discovered, 
also  carried  private  letters  addressed  to  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Anahuac,  one  from  General  Cos  and  an- 
other from  Colonel  Ugartechea,  pledging,  at  an  early 
date,  sufficient  reenforcements  to  enable  him  to  regu- 
late matters  in  that  section.  The  content  of  these  let- 
ters produced  great  excitement  among  the  people  gath- 
ered at  San  Felipe,  but  the  conservative  party  was  in 
the  majority  and  decided  to  do  nothing.  The  minority 
determined  that  some  action  should  be  taken.  They 
held  a  secret  meeting  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
^^recommending  that,  in  connection  with  the  general 
defense  of  the  country  against  military  sway,  the  troops 
of  Anahuac  should  be  disarmed  and  ordered  to  leave 
Texas."  •*  William  B.  Travis  was  instructed  to  collect 
a  force  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  recommendation 
into  effect  With  about  thirty  men  from  San  Felipe 
and  Harrisburg,  Travis  sailed  across  Galveston  Bay 
on  June  29,  1835.  Captain  Tenario  evacuated  the  fort 
without  waiting  for  an  attack,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  surrendered  with  his  forty  men.  The 
Mexicans  agreed  to  leave  the  country  at  once  and  not 
to  serve  against  the  people  of  Texas  again.  Travis 
and  his  party  returned  across  the  bay  and  reached 
Harrisburg  in  time  to  participate  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration."  The  action  taken  by  Travis  was  gen- 
erally condemned,  but  events  followed  one  another  so 

**Travii  to  Henry  Smith,  July  6,  1835,  ^Q  Texas  State  Historical  As- 
toctation  QuarUrly,  II.  34. 

*7Por  an  interesting  description  of  this  event,  written  by  one  who 
was  present,  ae  the  ''Reminiscences"  of  Mrs.  Harris  in  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association  Quarterly,  IV.  ia$. 
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rapidly  during  the  next  few  weeks  that  the  aggressive- 
ness of  the  incident  was  soon  forgotten. 

Fight  between  the  San  Felipe  and  the  Correo. — 
Rumors  fairly  jostled  one  another  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  during  this  period.  It  was  said  that  Mexican 
troops  were  being  sent  against  the  Texans,  and  that 
other  evil  designs  were  being  formulated.  Mexican 
liberals  who  sought  refuge  in  the  country  helped  to 
increase  the  agitation.  Numerous  meetings  of  the  col- 
onists were  held  throughout  Anglo-American  Texas, 
and  the  discussion  which  took  place  was  ill-tempered 
and  unrestrained.*®  In  the  early  fall  another  act  of 
violence  occurred  which  served  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue.  The  American  schooner  San  Felipe^  inward 
bound  from  New  Orleans,  fell  in  with  the  Mexican 
Correo  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  The  fight 
which  followed  lasted  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  Correo  drew  off.  The  American  vessel  then 
entered  the  river  and  landed  her  passengers,  among 
whom  was  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

Effect  on  Austin. — ^Austin  was  returning  home 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years.  He  had  left 
Mexico  full  of  hope,  and  he  carried  with  him  mes- 
sages from  Santa  Anna  and  other  influential  men  in  that 
country  all  of  whom  expressed  warm  frfendship  for 
Texas.  He  had  "fully  hoped  to  have  found  Texas  at 
peace  and  in  tranquillity,"  but  found  it  in"  commotion — 
all  disorganized,  all  in  anarchy,  and  threatened  with 
immediate  hostilities.  This  state  of  things  is  deeply 
to  be  lamented."  *'  The  sea  fight  had  made  a  profound 
impression  on  him.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  that  he  "walked  the  beach  all  night,  his 
mind  oppressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  fore- 
casting the  troubles  ahead  to  Texas."  *®    He  went  to  the 

•8  Garrison,  Texas,  i88. 

*»  Yoakum,  History  of  Texas,  I.  357. 

*<>  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  I.  50a 
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home  of  his  brother-in-law,  James  F.  Perry,  about  ten 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  where  a  deputa- 
tion of  citizens  called  and  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
to  be  given  in  his  honor  at  Brazoria.  The  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  as  many  as  possible  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  Austin's  views  on  existing  con- 
ditions, and  to  have  his  advice.  Public  sentiment  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  would  probably  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  restrain  the  people  much  longer, 
while  a  word  of  encouragement  was  sure  to  produce 
war.  In  the  address  delivered  on  September  8  in  which 
be  spoke  for  an  hour  before  more  than  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, he  set  forth  his  views,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  words : 

Austin's  Address  September  8,  1835. — ^The  crisis  is  such 
as  to  bring  it  home  to  the  judgment  of  every  man  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  without  delay.  The 
question  will  perhaps  be  asked,  What  are  we  to  do?  I 
have  already  indicated  my  opinion.  Let  all  personalities 
or  divisions  or  excitements,  or  passions,  or  violence  be 
banished  from  among  us.  Let  a  general  consultation  of 
the  people  of  Texas  be  convened  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  be  composed  of  the  best,  the  most  calm,  and  intelligent, 
and  firm  men  in  the  country,  and  let  them  decide  what 
representation  ought  to  be  made  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  future. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks  I  will  give  a  toast,  "The 
constitutional  rights  and  security  and  peace  of  Texas — 
they  ought  to  be  maintained;  and  jeopardized,  as  they  now 
are,  they  demand  a  general  consultation  of  the  people."  ** 

The  people  hesitated  no  longer.  The  peace  party — 
of  which  Austin  himself  had  formerly  been  a  mem- 
ber— ^was  completely  demoralized.  A  few  days  later 
Austin  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  vigilance  and 

^^Part  of  the  addreit  it  given  in  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  L 
501-505. 
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safety  at  San  Felipe,  and  became  in  a  way  the  director 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  This  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until,  at  his  own  suggestion,  a  central 
committee  was  formed  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  local  committees  of  public  safety.  The 
appointment  of  this  council  released  Austin  so  that 
he  could  offer  his  services  to  the  army. 

Outbreak  of  the  revolution. — ^The  consultation 
which  Austin  recommended  had  been  proposed  already 
for  October  15  by  the  municipality  of  Columbia.  Be- 
fore that  date  hostilities  had  begun.  The  people  of 
Gonzales  had  a  cannon  which  had  been  given  them 
four  years  earlier  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians. 
The  commander  of  the  Mexican  troops  at  Bexar,  Col- 
onel Ugartechea,  demanded  that  it  be  surrendered. 
The  demand  was  refused  and  an  attempt  to  take  it  re- 
sulted in  a  conflict  in  which  the  Americans  were  vic- 
torious. This  was  October  2,  1835.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  federal  authorities  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing state  legislatures  in  Mexico  and  substituting  there- 
for a  department  council.  All  state  officers  were  made 
responsible  to  the  central  authorities  in  Mexico  City. 

Principles  involved. — ^When  news  of  what  had  been 
done  reached  Texas  it  created  no  surprise.  Austin  had 
said  in  his  address  on  September  8  that  Mexico  intended 
to  destroy  the  federal  constitution  of  1824  and  estab- 
lish a  consolidated  government  by  converting  the  states 
into  provinces.  Knowledge  of  what  had  been  done 
simply  strengthened  the  determination  of  the  people 
to  repel  further  aggressions.  At  this  time  the  struggle 
was  for  the  "constitutional  principles  on  which  the 
Mexican  Federal  Republic  had  been  organized;  and 
when  this  failed  because  of  the  complete  triumph  of 
Santa  Anna  in  the  Mexican  states  up  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
it  became  necessarily  a  struggle  for  independence.''  " 

^3  Garrison,  Texas,  189. 
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The  growth  toward  independence  was  gradual.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  central  council  had  been 
formed  as  a  temporary  head  of  the  government.  This 
body  was  directing  affairs  of  state  at  the  time  when  the 
consultation  assembled  on  October  16.  When  the  con- 
sultation adjourned  on  the  following  day  to  meet  again 
November  i,  members  of  that  body  recognized  the 
de  facto  government  by  continuing  the  council.  When 
the  consultation  came  together  again  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  general  council  surrendered  its  authority. 
A  committee  of  twelve  was  appointed,  with  John  A. 
Wharton  as  chairman,  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  the 
causes  which  had  compelled  the  Texans  to  take  up 
arms;  and  a  similar  body  headed  by  Henry  Millard 
''to  draw  up  and  submit  a  plan  or  system  of  provisional 
government"  ** 

There  was  considerable  discussion  over  the  form  of 
declaration.  Even  at  this  time  there  were  some  who 
were  in  favor  of  declaring  independence  from  Mexico. 
The  conservatives  won  the  day,  and  the  declaration  was 
for  adherence  to  the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  The 
ordinance  providing  a  provisional  government,  com- 
pleted on  November  13,  was  "the  earliest  specimen  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law  ever  enforced  in  Texas."  **  It  pro- 
vided for  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  council 
which  was  to  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
municipality  represented  in  the  consultation,  a  judi- 
ciary, and  a  commander  in  chief.  With  its  work  com- 
pleted, the  consultation  adjourned  to  meet  at  Wash- 
ington March  i,  1836. 

Declaration  of  Independence. — On  the  appointed 
day  the  consultation  or  convention  met  in  die  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos.  It  was  a  time  that 
tried  men's  souls.    Travis  and  his  brave  companions 

^*  Quoted  in  Yoakum,  History  of  Texas,  II.  12. 
^^ibid.,  13. 
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had  dedicated  themselves  to  a  heroic  destiny/"  and 
even  Santa  Anna's  followers  were  establishing  more 
completely  the  conditions  which  meant  death  to  the 
men  of  Alamo.  But  the  members  of  this  convention 
did  not  hesitate.  The  citizens  of  Texas  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  and  upon  the  help  of  their 
friends  in  the  United  States.  Even  the  most  hesitating 
conservatives  began  to  consider  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence as  the  only  alternative.  Austin,  "whose 
moral  stature  and  want  of  fitness  for  revolutionary 
leadership  were  made  equally  conspicuous  by  the  cri- 
sis/' had  already  declared  himself  in  favor  of  such 
action." 

Constitution,  adopted  for  Republic  of  Texas. — ^As  a 
result  of  this  unmistakable  sentiment,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  organization  on  March  i,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence.  The 
committee  reported  on  the  next  day  and  the  report  was 
accepted  unanimously.  In  the  notable  words  of  the 
more  famous  declaration  of  1776,  the  convention  ended 
forever  the  political  connection  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  Two  days  later  Sam  Houston  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  On.  March  16  a 
constitution  drawn  largely  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  constitutions  of  some  of  the  south- 
western states  was  submitted  by  its  committee  to  the 
convention.  There  were  to  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  a  su- 
preme court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  might  be  es- 
tablished by  congress.  The  English  common  law,  a  bill 
of  rights,  and  permission  for  slavery  were  adopted. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  control  affairs  in  the  state  until  such  time  as 
the  work  of  the  convention  could  be  approved  by  the 

^BSee  William  B.   Travis's   letter,   "To  the   People   of  Texas   and    all 
Americans  in  the  world,"  quoted  in  Garrison,  Texas,  207. 
^^Ibid.,  an. 
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people  and  officers  elected  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties provided  by  the  constitution.  On  March  17  the 
convention  adjourned. 

Defeat  of  Santa  Anna. — ^A  month  and  four  days 
later,  April  21,  1836,  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was 
fought,  in  which  Santa  Anna  was  completely  defeated 
and  captured.  Two  months  later  he  secured  his  re- 
lease by  signing  treaties  according  to  which  he  and 
the  other  Mexican  generals  in  Texas  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  their  troops  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country  with  boundaries  no  farther 
south  than  the  Rio  Grande.  The  agreement  reached 
at  this  time  proved  to  be  the  actual  achievement  of 
Texan  independence.  To  be  sure  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress repudiated  it  and  fully  intended  to  reconquer 
the  country,  but  she  was  too  much  disturbed  by  inter- 
nal struggles  to  carry  out  her  plans. 

Growth  in  population. — In  the  meantime  Texas  was 
growing  in  population  and  wealth.  In  spite  of  the 
restrictions  placed  by  the  law  of  April  6,  1830,  Mex- 
ico soon  gave  up  her  e;fforts  to  guard  the  frontier  and 
even  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  the  law 
was  in  force  immigrants  came  in  large  numbers.  But 
the  mere  existence  of  the  law  regardless  of  its  enforce- 
ment discouraged  the  best  class  of  settlers  from  coming 
into  the  country.  The  peaceable  and  industrious — and 
there  were  many  such  who  kept  abreast  of  the  west- 
ward moving  frontier — ^would  hesitate  to  take  their 
families  into  Texas  in  violation  of  the  law.  "On  the 
other  hand  the  door  was  left  wide  open  to  ^adventurers, 
malefactors,  and  the  dregs  of  the  people'  who  had  noth- 
ing to  lose.  The  result,  therefore,  of  passing  this  law 
and  not  enforcing  it  effectually  was,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  prohibitive  laws  are  unsupported  by  an  hon- 
est and  efficient  police,  that  conditions  were  aggravated ; 
for  while  inunigration  from  the  United  States  was  not 
checked,  the  conservative  element  was  replaced  by  the 
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adventurous."  *^  The  immigration  which  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strained  relations  and  final  war  with  Mex- 
ico resulted  in  introducing  many  desirable  citizens 
from  the  United  States.  The  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion in  1836  has  been  estimated  at  about  thirty  thousand. 
By  1850  this  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand. 

Growth  in  wealth. — ^The  increase  in  wealth  came 
with  the  increase  in  population.  Farmers  extended  the 
area  of  their  land  under  cultivation,  improved  the 
character  and  type  of  their  buildings,  increased  the 
number  of  their  live  stock  and  of  their  slaves.  The  cot- 
ton exported  from  Austin's  colony  alone  in  1833 
amounted  to  nearly  two  million  pounds,  and  there  were 
in  operation  thirty  cotton  gins,  several  water  mills,  and 
two  sawmills.  As  long  as  goods  could  be  imported 
from  New  Orleans  free  of  duty  there  was  no  real  need 
for  manufactures.  There  were  well-stocked  stores  of 
merchandise  at  San  Felipe  and  at  Brazoria  in  which 
the  clothing  and  necessaries  of  life  were  so  attractively 
priced  that  Mexicans  came  from  as  far  as  Monclova  to 
do  their  trading.  This  prosperity  extended  to  all  the 
settlements  as  far  as  Nacogdoches. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EARLY  CLAIMS  TO  OREGON 

Five  different  nations  have  laid  claims  to  the  terri- 
tory included  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  These  are 
France,  Spain,  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
The  claims  made  by  the  first  three  may  be  dismissed 
briefly,  while  those  made  by  the  last  two  require  a  some- 
what more  extended  examination. 

Claims  of  nations  to  Oregon  country. — Such  vague 
and  shadowy  pretensions  as  France  professed  were 
based  on  the  voyages  made  by  her  seamen  into  that  re- 
gion during  the  period  from  1763  to  1779,  and  on  her 
possession  of  the  Louisiana  territory  prior  to  the  former 
date  and  after  1800.  These  claims  were  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  with  Louisiana  in  1803.  Spain's 
claims  were  also  based  on  explorations  made  by  her 
seamen,  but  they  too  were  unsatisfactory.  Such  as  they 
were,  however,  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  by  the  terms  of  the  Florida  treaty  of  18 19. 
Russia  rested  her  contentions  on  the  work  of  her  daring 
seaman,  Vitus  Bering,  and  on  the  operation  of  Russian 
fur  merchants  who,  in  1799,  came  together  to  form  the 
Russian- American  Fur  Company.  The  charter  granted 
to  this  company  gave  it  the  entire  use  and  control  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America  from  Bering  Strait  to 
the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  and  it  was  also  authorized  to  ex- 
plore any  additional  territory  which  was  not  already 
under  the  control  of  some  other  nation.  Under  this 
provision  the  company  pushed  its  way  into  remote  re- 
gions and  by  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  claimed  the 
northwest  coast  from  Bering  Strait  southward  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  By  18 16  the  Rus- 
sians had  begun  to  extend  their  settlements  as  far  south- 
ward as  California. 
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Negotiations  between  United  States  and  Russia. — 
This  incident  aroused  the   interest  of  the  United 
States  and  that  interest  was  intensified  by  an  edict 
published  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  1821.  In  this  document  the  Russian  Czar  declared 
that  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  fishing,  etc.,  along  the 
whole  west  coast  of  America,  north  of  the  fifty-first 
parallel  were  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Russians  and 
foreigners  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalty,  from 
approaching  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  ex- 
cept when  extreme  necessity  required  them  to  do  so. 
In  February,  1822,  the  decree  was  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, Chevalier  de  Poletica.    This  brought  a  note 
of  surprise  from  Adams,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  who  demanded  to  know  on  what  grounds  Russia 
claimed  so  much  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.     The   Russian   minister   replied   that   the 
claims  were  based  on  explorations  made  by  the  Czar's 
subjects.    He  declared  that  these  claims  extended  south 
to  the  forty-ninth  parallel.    The  reason  for  selecting 
the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude  as  the  southern  limits 
of  Russian  possessions  was  the  assumption  that  this 
line  was  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
where  the  United  States  citizens  had  established  them- 
selves, and  the  Russian  settlement  of  Sitka.    Adams 
maintained  in  his.  reply  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  navigated  diose  seas  ^'from  the  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
nation  .  .  .  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  was  part 
of  that  independence,  as  also  the  right  of  their  citi- 
zens to  trade,  even  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with 
the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, who  were  not  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
other  nations.''  *    In  the  charter  of  the  Russian- Amer- 

^  Greenhow,   Robert,    History   of    Oregon    and    California,   New   York, 
1B45,  333-335.    The  ttioji  and  the  correapondence  between  the  Ruaiian 
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ican  Fur  Company,  Adams  continued,  the  fifty-fifth 
parallel  had  been  indicated  as  the  southern  boundary 
of  Russian  claims.  This  had  been  recognized  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Russian  explorations  in  1799.  Since 
that  time  they  had  made  no  discoveries  south  of  that 
line  on  the  coast  claimed  by  them.  Adams  therefore 
denied  all  Russian  claims  to  territory  south  of  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel.  Further  correspondence  on  the  subject 
failed  to  convince  either  party. 

England,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. — ^The  correspondence,  together  with  the 
decree  of  the  Russian  emperor,  was  placed  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1823)  the  officials  in  Washington  began  negotiations 
directly  with  St  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
all  disputed  questions  regarding  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
At  the  same  time  similar  negotiations  were  under  way 
at  St  Petersburg  between  the  governments  of  Russia 
and  England.  The  latter  also  had  protested  against  the 
claims  and  principles  advanced  in  the  ukase  of  1821. 
These  circumstances  led  the  United  States  to  feel  that 
a  joint  convention  of  the  three  nations  should  be  con- 
cluded as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly  the  United 
States  representatives  in  London  and  in  St  Petersburg 
were  directed  to  propose  that  during  the  next  ten  years 
the  following  plan  of  settlement  be  accepted  by  the 
three  governments:  the  Russians  to  agree  to  make  no 
settlements  south  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel;  the  British 
to  confine  their  settlements  to  the  territory  Ijring  be- 
tween the  fifty-first  and  the  fifty-fifth  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  while  the  United  States  would  agree  to  keep  her 
citizens  south  of  the  fifty-first  parallel. 

Both  England  and  Russia  declined  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  United  States.    This  was  due  to  the 

and  American  governmenta  regarding  it  may  be  found  among  the  papen 
accompanying  Monroe's  meaaage  to  Congreaa,  April  17,  iSaa. 
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action  taken  by  President  Monroe/  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1823,  he  referred  to  the  nego- 
tiations that  had  been  conducted  in  regard  to  the  north- 
west coast,  and  declared  that  '^the  occasion  had  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  subjects  for  colon- 
ization by  any  European  power."  England  and  Russia 
protested  against  this  attitude  expressed  by  the  United 
States.  The  latter  was  not  so  persistent  in  her  objec- 
tions as  the  former,  and  with  her  the  United  States  con- 
cluded a  treaty  compromise  more  quickly. 

Treaty  witih  Russia. — ^The  treaty  with  Russia  was 
signed  at  St  Petersburg  on  April  5,  1824.  According 
to  this  document  the  two  countries  mutually  agreed 
that  their  citizens  should  be  free  to  navigate  and  fish 
in  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  to  trade  with  the 
natives  in  those  parts  not  occupied  by  citizens  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  The  United  States  further  agreed 
that  it  would  not  permit  its  citizens  to  establish  settle- 
ments north  of  latitude  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes,  and  the  Russians  promised  to  confine  their 
colonizing  activities  to  the  north  of  that  line,  but  it  was 
understood  ^'that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting 
from  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships 
of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or 
subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  with- 
out any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbors,  and  creeks''  of  the  coast  north  or  south  of  the 
above  parallel. 

Summary  of  conditions  in  1824. — ^The  situation  in 
1824,  ^^^9  °^^y  b^  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 
Whatever  claim  France  may  have  had  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1803.    ^Y  the  terms  of  the  Florida  pur- 

3  Ibid.,  336. 
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chase  and  the  settlement  of  Louisiana's  western  boun- 
dary, Spain  transferred  to  the  American  nation  her 
claims  to  the  Pacific  territory  north  of  its  forty-second 
parallel.  And  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  April  5,  1824,  Russia  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  her  claims  to  the  territory  south  of  latitude  fifty- 
four  degrees  and  forty  minutes.  It  remains  therefore 
to  trace  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  In  the  present  chapter  these  will  be 
carried  to  1828,  leaving  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  a  final  division  of  the  territory  for 
consideration  in  another  chapter.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  point  out  briefly  the  basis  for  the  claims 
of  the  respective  nations  to  the  Oregon  country. 

Early  English  voyages  in  the  Northwest, — Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1577  to  1580  Sir  Francis  Drake 
made  his  famous  voyage  into  tiie  Pacific  in  search  of 
Spanish  treasure.  Coming  in  by  way  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  he  followed  the  Pacific  coast  northward, 
probably  as  far  as  the  forty-third  parallel  of  latitude. 
While  landed  at  "a  fair  and  good  bay,  within  thirty- 
eight  degrees"  north  latitude,  he  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth, 
calling  the  region  New  Albion.  In  1776  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  oflFered  a  reward  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  any  English  ofiicer  who  should 
discover  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  a  sea 
passage  north  of  the  fifty-second  parallel.*  Captain 
James  Cook  had  just  returned  to  England  from  his 
second  voyage  of  navigation  and  was  induced  by  the 
English  government  to  undertake  the  search  for  the 
coveted  passage.  He  made  his  way  into  the  Pacific 
and  up  the  western  coast  of  the  Americas,  at  last  drop- 
ping anchor  in  a  large  bay  in  latitude  forty-nine  de- 
grees, thirty-three  minutes  north.    At  first  he  felt  sure 

« 

»  McElroy,  Robert  McNutt,  Winning  of  the  Far  Wist,  New  York,  1914, 
108,  Z09. 
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that  the  country  had  already  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
but  more  careful  study  convinced  him  that  this  was  not 
true.  He  named  the  inlet  King  George's  Sound  in 
honor  of  his  sovereign,  but  later  discovered  that  it  was 
called  Nootka  by  the  natives,  a  name  which  has  per- 
sisted. It  was  also  discovered,  years  later,  that  his  first 
impression  regarding  the  probable  visit  of  Europeans 
to  the  Nootka  Sound  region  was  correct  A  Spanish 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Perez  had  visited 
the  country  in  1774  and  had  claimed  the  country  for 
the  Spanish  king.  Heceta  and  Cuadra  had  also  visited 
the  coast  of  that  region  in  1775,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Spain.* 

No  further  expeditions  were  made  by  any  civilized 
nations,  according  to  Greenhow,'  between  Nootka 
Sound  and  Cape  Mendocino  during  the  years  1778  to 
1 787.  In  1788,  however,  we  find  another  Englishman, 
John  Meares,  casting  anchor  in  Nootka  Sound.  From 
.fais  headquarters  established  here  he  sent  vessels  to 
explore  along  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth 
parallel  and  south  to  the  forty-fifth.  He  had  attempted 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  only 
convinced  himself  that  it  could  not  be  done.  The  names 
of  Cape  Disappointment  and  Deception  Bay  were  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  and  to  the  bay  as  mementoes 
of  his  failure.*  The  expedition  led  by  Meares  derives 
its  importance  primarily  from  the  seizure  of  his  ves- 
sels by  Martinez,  the  commander  of  Spanish  vessels 
commissioned  to  explore  the  northwest  coast  in  1789, 
and  from  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


^Bancroft,  Northwest  Coast,  I.  150-166  and  History  of  California,  I. 
241  ff. 

^  Oregon  and  California,  167. 

•  Meares,  John,  Voyages  made  in  the  Years  1^88  and  I^8q  from  China 
io  the  N,  W,  Coast  of  America,  I.  269,  27a  See  also  Manning,  **Thc 
Nootka  Sound  Controveny"  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  for  1904,  283-471. 
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The  Nootka  Convention  and  its  interpretation  by 
England. — ^The  Nootka  Sound  Convention  was  the 
first  international  treaty  pertaining  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  It  provided  among  other  things  that 
subjects  of  both  England  and  Spain  should  be  free  to 
navigate  and  fish  in  the  Pacific,  to  land  and  trade  with 
the  natives,  and  to  make  settlements  in  all  unoccupied 
districts.  Even  where  the  subjects  of  either  power  had 
made  settlements,  if  such  settiements  had  been  made 
since  April,  1789,  the  subjects  of  the  other  should  be 
permitted  free  access  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
trade.  Later,  in  1826,  England  used  the  terms  of  the 
Nootka  Convention  as  an  argument  against  any  claims 
the  United  States  might  have  to  Oregon  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish  treaty  of  18 19.  In  other  words  England 
interpreted  the  agreement  made  with  Spain  in  1790  to 
mean  that  thereby  both  nations  surrendered  their  rights 
to  claim  territory  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless  there 
was  something  more  tangible  on  which  to  base  those 
claims  than  "vague  narratives  of  discoveries." '  If  this 
view  of  the  Nootka  Convention  had  been  generally  un- 
derstood in  1790,  it  would  have  been  conceded  readily 
that  any  claims  which  England  or  Spain  made  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  the  basis  of  the  voyages  of  their 
respective  seamen  must  be  based  on  explorations  made 
after  that  year. 

England's  interpretation  of  the  Nootka  Convention, 
therefore  [one  writer  concludes]  gready  strengthened  the 
position  of  America,  leaving  the  two  nations  exacdy  equal 
in  so  far  as  America  had  received  the  region  from  Spain 
by  the  Florida  Purchase,  but  leaving  America  free  to  ad- 
vance her  claims  derived  from  other  sources,  a  resource 
which  England  had  definitely  abrogated  for  herself.' 

Vancouver's  explorations  in  the  Northwest. — But 
this  interpretation  of  the  Nootka  Convention,  it  must 

''  Atmricau  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  VI.  663. 
•Mc£lroy«  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  X13. 
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be  remembered,  was  not  made  by  England  until  1826. 
Prior  to  that  year  the  interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  England  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  had  grown,  and 
each  believed  its  claim  to  the  country  north  of  the  forty- 
second  parallel  and  south  of   the   fifty-four   degrees, 
forty  minutes  north  latitude,  had   been   strengthened. 
The  most  important  English  expedition  to  find  its  way 
by  sea  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  led  by  Captain 
George  Vancouver  in  1792.    He  came   to   negotiate 
with  Spanish  representatives  at  Nootka  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  lands  and  buildings  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  British  claimants  under  the  first  and 
second  articles  of  the  convention  of  1790,  or  what  in- 
demnity Spain  might  justly  expect  from  England.    He 
was  also  instructed  to  examine  and  survey  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth  parallels  of  north 
latitude.    The  number  and  extent  of  settlements  made 
by  civilized  nations  were  to  be  carefully  noted  by  him, 
and  especially  was  he  to  secure  all  the  information  pos- 
sible pertaining  to  any  water  passage  which  might  con- 
nect tfie  Pacific  on  the  west  shores  of  America  with  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east.    With  a  view  to  carrying  out  this 
particular  point  he  was  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  supposed  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  which  was  ''said 
to  be  situated  between  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  to  lead  to  an  opening 
through  which  the  sloop  Washington  is  reported  to  have 
passed  in  1789,  and  to  have  come  out  again  to  the  north- 
ward of  Nootka."  • 

With  these  instructions  Vancouver  left  England  in 
January,  1791,  and  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
found  him  exploring  the  northwest  coast  His  jour- 
nal for  April  27,  1792,  contains  the  following: 


*  These  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  of  Vancouver, 
George,  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Round  the 
World,  etc^  3  vols.,  London,  1798,  I.  i8-ai. 
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Noon  brought  us  up  with  a  very  conspicuous  point  of 
land,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  hummocks,  moderately  high, 
and  projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  low  land  before  men- 
tioned. .  •  •  On  the  south  side  of  this  promontory  was 
the  appearance  of  an  inlet,  or  small  river,  the  land  behind 
not  indicating  it  to  be  of  any  great  extent;  nor  did  it  seem 
to  be  accessible  for  vessels  of  our  burthen,  as  the  breakers 
extended  from  the  above  point,  two  or  three  miles  into  the 
ocean,  until  they  joined  those  on  the  beach  nearly  four 
leagues  further  south.  On  reference  to  Mr.  Meares's 
description  of  the  coast  south  of  this  promontory,  I  was 
at  first  induced  to  believe  it  to  be  Cape  Shoalwater,  but 
on  ascertaining  its  latitude,  I  presumed  it  to  be  that  which 
he  calls  Cape  Disappointment;  and  the  opening  south  of 
it,  Deception  Bay.  This  cape  we  found  to  be  in  latitude 
forty-six  degrees  nineteen  minutes,  longitude  two  hundred 
thirty-six  degrees  six  minutes. 

The  sea  had  now  changed  from  its  natural  to  river- 
colored  water;  the  probable  consequence  of  some  streams 
falling  into  the  bay,  or  Into  the  opening  to  the  north  of 
it,  through  the  low  land.  Not  considering  this  opening 
worthy  of  more  attention,  I  continued  our  pursuit  to  the 
northwest,  being  desirous  to  embrace  the  advantages  of 
the  now  prevailing  breeze  and  pleasant  weather,  so  favor- 
able to  an  examination  of  the  coast,  •  •  .^^ 

Vancouver  meets  Gray.  Comments  on  entrance 
to  Columbia. — ^Two  days  later,  while  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  "prevailing  breeze  and  pleasant  weather" 
in  prosecuting  his  explorations  northward,  Vancouver 
sighted  a  vessel  toward  the  west,  which  "was  a  very 
great  novelty,  not  having  seen  any  vessel  but  our  con- 
sort during  the  last  eight  months."  It  proved  to  be 
the  American  ship  Columbia  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Gray,  which  had  sailed  from  Boston  about 
nineteen  months  earlier.  Vancouver  found,  as  he  had 
anticipated  he  would,  that  Gray  had  been  in  command  of 

^^Ibid,,  ao9,  310. 
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the  sloop  Washington  at  the  time,  "we  are  informed,  she 
had  made  a  very  singular  voyage  behind  Nootka."  But 
Gray's  account  of  his  explorations  in  Nootka  Sound  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  accounts  published  in  England. 
"It  is  not  possible,"  Vancouver  says,  "to  conceive  any 
one  to  be  more  astonished  than  was  Mr.  Gray,  on  his 
being  made  acquainted  that  his  authority  had  been 
quoted,  and  the  track  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  said 
to  have  made  in  the  sloop  Washington.  In  contradic- 
tion to  which,  he  assured  the  officers,  that  he  had  pene- 
trated only  fifty  miles  into  the  straits  in  question,  in  an 
east-southeast  direction;  that  he  found  the  passage 
five  leagues  wide,  and  that  he  understood  from  the  na- 
tives, that  the  opening  extended  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  northward ;  that  this  was  all  the  information  he 
acquired  concerning  this  inland  sea,  and  that  he  re- 
turned into  the  ocean  by  the  same  way  he  had  entered 
at."  Gray  also  told  Vancouver  that  he  had  been  oflF 
the  mouth  of  a  river  where  he  waited  for  nine  days 
to  enter  it  but  the  current  was  too  strong.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  latitude  forty-six  degrees,  ten  minutes.  And 
continuing  Vancouver  explains  that  this  "was,  prob- 
ably, the  opening  passed  by  us  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
twenty-seventh ;  and  was,  apparently,  inaccessible,  not 
from  the  current,  but  from  the  breakers  that  extended 
across  it''  If  any  inlet  existed  there  it  was  "inaccessi- 
ble to  vessels  of  our  burden,  owing  to  the  reefs  and 
broken  water,  which  then  appeared  in  its  neighbor- 
hood." " 

Although  Vancouver  was  surprised  at  sighting  the 
American  vessel,  she  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  fact  this  was  her  second 
voyage  into  these  waters,  and  other  vessels  had  pre- 
ceded her. 

"  IhU.,  ai4,  ai5.  • 
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Basis  for  American  interest  in  Pacific. — ^As  soon 
as  the  independence  of  the  United  States  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  England  the  citizens  of  the  newly  formed 
republic  began  the  industry  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific, 
and  their  interest  in  those  waters  was  extended  by  the 
beginning  of  direct  trade  with  the  far  East.  In  the 
summer  of  1784  an  American  vessel,  the  Empress  of 
China,  entered  the  port  of  Canton.  She  had  sailed 
from  New  York  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Parker, 
and  had  returned  to  that  city  in  May,  1785."  Other 
vessels  made  their  way  across  the  Pacific  to  China,  but 
they  were  handicapped  in  the  trade  because  the  arti- 
cles which  they  carried  to  the  East  were  so  inferior  in 
value  to  those  brought  back.  As  a  result  they  were 
obliged  to  take  large  amounts  in  specie  in  order  to  ob- 
tain full  cargoes  on  their  return  trips.  To  obviate  this 
difiiculty  and  to  increase  their  profits  in  the  trade,  some 
Boston  merchants  formed  an  association  in  1787,  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  the  fur  trade  carried  on  in' 
the  north  Pacific  waters  with  the  far  eastern  trade.^*'' 

For  prosecuting  their  plans,  the  association  fitted 
out  two  vessels  in  the  summer  of  1787,  the  ship  Colum- 
bia  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons  commanded  by 
John  Kendrick,  and  the  sloop  Washington  of  ninety 
tons  in  charge  of  Robert  Gray.  Their  holds  were 
filled  with  blankets,  knives,  iron  bars,  copper  pans,  and 
other  articles  suitable  for  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  coast.  In  addition  to  passports  from  Mas-! 
sachusetts  and  sea  letters  from  the  federal  government, 
the  commanders  carried  letters  from  the  Spanish  min- 
ister in  the  United  States  recommending  them  for  con- 
sideration to  the  representatives  of  his  country  on  the 

^' Greenhow,  Ongon  and  California,  178-181. 

^BJohn  Ledyard  had  seen  the  possibiHtiea  of  this  plan,  but  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  persuade  the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to 
engage  in  it.  See  Jared  Sparks,  The  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  American 
Traveller:  Comprising  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1838,  126-137. 
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Pacific  coast  The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Boston  on 
September  30,  1787,  doubled  Cape  Horn  in  January 
following,  and  after  experiencing  foul  weather,  a  sep- 
aration, and  some  misfortune,  finally  came  together 
again  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the  fall  of  1788,  approxi- 
mately a  year  after  they  had  left  Boston.  Here  they 
remained  for  the  winter  1788- 1789.  In  the  spring  they 
began  a  prosperous  trade  with  die  natives  along  the 
coast  Toward  the  end  of  summer  all  the  furs  were 
placed  in  the  hold  of  the  Columbia,  and  with  Captain 
Gray  in  command  she  sailed  for  China.  The  furs  were 
exchanged  for  tea  in  the  Chinese  markets,  and  the 
Columbia  returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reaching  Boston  in  August, 
1790.  She  had  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
vessel  to  bear  the  American  flag  around  the  world. 

Voyage  of  1 790-1 792. — ^Almost  immediately  Gray 
was  sent  back  to  the  Pacific.  During  the  summer  of 
1 79 1  he  traded  up  and  down  the  coast  as  he  had  done 
formerly.  The  winter  was  spent  in  Adventure  Cove 
of  Clayoquot  harbor.  It  was  in  this  harbor  that  the 
Tonquin,  which  brought  to  the  Pacific  the  men  who 
founded  Astoria,  met  its  gruesome  fate  in  the  summer 
of  181 1.  During  the  winter  Gray  built  a  small  vessel, 
the  Adventure,  which  he  launched  on  March  22,  1792, 
and  sent  out  equipped  to  carry  on  an  independent  trade. 
It  was  while  cruising  along  the  coast  toward  the  south 
that  Gray's  vessel  was  sighted  by  Vancouver  as  already 
related.  The  entry  in  Boit's  Log  of  the  Columbia  for 
April  28,  1792,  was  as  follows: 

This  day  spoke  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ships  Discov- 
ery  and  Chatham,  commanded  by  Captain  George  Van- 
couver, and  Lieutenant  Wm.  Broughton,  from  England, 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.    Left  April  i,  1791. 

Do.  Otaheita  January,  '92,  and  Sundwich  Isles  March, 
'92.  A  boat  boarded  us  from  the  Discovery,  and  we  gave 
them  all  the  information  in  our  power.     Especially  as 
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respected  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  place  they 
was  then  in  search  of.  They  bore  away  for  the  Straits 
mouth,  which  was  not  far  distant.  Stood  in  and  drain'd 
the  village  we  was  at  yesterday  and  then  bore  off  after 
the  English  ships.^^ 

Gray  soon  turned  about,  however,  and  followed  the 
coast  toward  the  south.  On  May  7  he  saw  an  inlet 
which  appeared  to  be  a  harbor.  After  preliminary 
examinations  which  convinced  him  of  its  excellent  fa- 
cilities, he  entered.  Ere  long  his  vessel  was  surrounded 
by  canoes  filled  with  Indians. 

They  appeared  to  be  a  savage  set,  and  was  well  arm'd, 
every  man  having  his  Quiver  and  Bow  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der. Without  doubt  we  are  the  first  Civilized  people  that 
ever  visited  this  port,  and  these  poor  fellows  view'd  us  and 
the  Ship  with  the  greatest  astonishment.^^ 

On  the  following  day  this  astonishment  gave  way  to 
increasing  resentment  which  culminated  in  an  attack 
at  midnight,  but  a  shot  from  the  Columbia's  nine 
pounder  demolished  a  large  canoe  killing  most  if  not 
all  of  its  occupants  and  putting  the  Indians  to  flight. 
The  savages  had  been  taught  a  wholesome  lesson  and 
thereafter  apparently  confined  their  energies  for  the 
time  being  to  trading  quantities  of  skins  for  such  gaudy 
trinkets  as  the  Americans  had  to  oflFer.  On  the  eleventh 
the  Columbia  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out,  the  inlet 
having  been  named  Gray's  Harbor  after  her  captain.** 

% 

^^Boit,  John,  "Log  of  the  Columbia,  1790-1792,"  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Procadings  (1919-1920),  LIII.  344,  245.  That  part  of 
the  Log  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  republished,  with  editorial 
notes  and  comments  by  E.  S.  Meany,  in  the  Washington  State  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  January,  1921,  1-50. 

^B  Ibid.,  245,  246. 

^^Ibid.,  247.  Greenhow,  Oregon  and  Calif ornia^  235,  says  it  was  called 
Bulfinch's  Harbor  in  honor  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Columbia.  This 
he  bases  on  the  extract  from  the  Columbit^s  Log-Book  which  was  made  by 
Bulfinch  in  18x6,  and  which  Greenhow  gives  in  his  work,  434-436.  The 
Columbii^s  official  log-book  was  destroyed,  but  Bulfinch  claimed  to  have 
made  this  copy  of  part  of  volume  two  before  its  destruction.  There  can 
be  no  hesitancy,  however,  in  giving  preference  to  Bolt's  Log  in  this  case. 
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It  was  May  12,  1792,  that  the  Columbia  entered  the 
river  which  has  since  borne  her  name,  and  here  she 
remained  until  the  twentieth  while  her  crew  traded 
with  the  Indians,  repaired  the  ship,  and  examined  the 
channel.  Captain  Gray  gave  the  river  its  name,  and 
called  the  northern  and  southern  points  at  the  entrance, 
Cape  Hancock  and  Point  Adams  respectively.  The 
latter  name  is  still  retained  on  modern  maps,  but  Cape 
Disappointment,  the  name  given  by  Meares,  is  applied 
to  the  former.  "This  river  in  my  opinion,"  Boit  com- 
mented, "would  be  a  fine  place  for  to  set  up  a  Fac- 
tory/' ^' 

Vancouver  visits  the  Columbia. — Gray's  vessel 
struck  a  rock  soon  after  leaving  the  Columbia,  and 
he  made  his  way  northward  with  difficulty.  At 
Nootka  he  gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  the 
Spanish  commander,  Quadra,  whom  he  found  there, 
together  with  charts  of  Gray's  Harbor  and  the  river 
he  had  named  the  Columbia.  Later  Vancouver  re- 
ceived copies  of  these  from  Quadra,  and  on  October 
13,  1792,  sailed  south  from  Nootka,  coming  opposite 
Gray's  harbor  five  days  later.  Thence  he  sent  one  of 
his  vessels  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Whidley 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  harbor  while  with  the 
other  two  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Vancouver  was  unable  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  his  own  vessel,  but  his  lieutenant,  Broughton, 
eflFected  an  entrance  in  the  Chatham  on  October  20. 
The  commander  sailed  south  with  his  own  vessel  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  thence  to  Monterey  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  subordinates  in  December.  Here  a  re- 
port of  their  explorations  and  discoveries  was  made  by 
Whidley  and  B  rough  ton.  The  latter  had  made  his  , 
way  up  the  Columbia  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles.^' 

^f  Ibid,,  248. 

i^Greenhow,  Oregon  and  California,  235-137;  246-248. 
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Ovcrldnd  ea^plorations  to  tfac  Nuftliwcst. — In  nic 
meantime  the  basis  for  American  and  English  claims 
to  the  Oregon  country  were  developing  from  anodier 
angle.  This  was  from  claims  based  on  overland  ex- 
plorations. We  have  seen  already  diat  the  expedition 
led  by  Lewis  and  Qark  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  long 
cherished  plan  which  Jefferson  had  had  for  exploring 
the  country  drained  by  the  Columbia.  It  also  afforded 
a  strong  basis  for  American  claims  to  the  Oregon  coun- 
try. Furthermore  it  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  fur 
trade  both  among  British  and  Americans.  As  soon  as 
Lewis  and  Clark  appeared  on  the  Missouri  their  move- 
tneaU  were  watched  by  agents  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany; and  when  it  was  known  definitely  diat  die 
Americans  had  orders  to  explore  die  Columbia  an  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  British  Association  to  anticipate 
theoL  In  1805  the  Northwest  Company  sent  a  party 
to  occupy  die  Columbia  under  the  leadership  of 
Laroque,  but  it  went  no  farther  than  the  Mandan  vil- 
lages on  the  Missouri.  A  second  expedition  was  sent 
out  from  Fort  Chipewyan  under  Simon  Eraser  during 
the  following  year.  Eraser  led  his  party  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  near  the  passage  of  the  Peace  River, 
and  built  a  trading  establishment  on  what  is  now 
Eraser  Lake  near  the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. Subsequently  other  posts  were  formed  in  the 
same  country,  and  by  1808  the  region  was  known  as 
New  Caledonia  among  the  British  traders.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  same  year  the  Missouri  Eur  Com- 
pany was  founded,  and  in  1809  it  succeeded  in  erecting 
a  trading  station  on  the  Lewis  River,  the  great  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia." 

Astor's  scheme;  Astoria  founded. — ^John  Jacob 
Astor  was  among  the  first  Americans  to  see  the  possi- 


^'Greenhow,  Oregon  and  California,  290;   Schafer,  Pacific  Slope  and 
Alaska,  58;  McElroy,  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  97* 
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bilides  of  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  far 
West  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  The  scheme  that  developed  in  his  fertile 
brain  for  monopolizing  the  fur  trade  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  has 
been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  fur  trade.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  here  that  his  plans  called 
for  a  chain  of  trading  posts  extending  across  the  con- 
tinent from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia 
rivers.  The  Pacific  Fur  Company  was  organized  and 
two  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  one  to  go  by  sea  and 
the  other  by  land  with  a  view  to  developing  these  plans. 
The  ship  Tonquin,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
tons  burden,  was  sent  out  from  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1 8 10,  carrying  merchandise  for  the  trade,  sup- 
plies, and  materials  for  building  a  trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  vessel  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  March  22,  181 1.  Captain  Thorn  lost 
seven  of  his  crew  in  attempting  to  sound  the  channel 
when  the  elements  were  turbulent,  but  the  Tonquin 
finally  crossed  the  bar  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  was  an- 
chored safely  in  the  river.  Two  months  or  more  were 
occupied  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  post  and  unloading 
the  cargo.  The  name  Astoria  was  given  to  this  the 
first  American  colony  planted  on  the  Pacific,  '^  and  on 
June  5  the  Tonquin  left  the  Columbia  for  its  fatal 
voyage  to  the  north.  Meanwhile  the  land  party  was 
making  its  way  across  the  plains  and  over  the  moun- 
tains, dodging  bands  of  hostile  Indians  and  drinking 
deeply  of  the  dregs  of  hardships  and  sufferings  which 
fell  in  unmeasured  quantities  to  inexperienced  overland 
expeditions  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'^^  During  the  summer  of  i8xo  Captains  Jonathan  and  Nathan  Winship 
of  Boston  tried  to  build  a  commercial  station  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  flood  had  driven  them  away.  Schafer,  Pacific  Slope  and 
Alaska,  63. 
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Chastened  by  adversity,  Hunt  and  his  companions  ar- 
rived at  Astoria  in  groups  during  the  early  weeks  of 
1812. 

Americans  learn  of  presence  of  Northwest  Com- 
pany.— During  the  month  of  May  a  small  party  from 
the  fort  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  Cascades,  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz  on  the  way  and  visit- 
ing other  inlets  where  the  presence  of  Indian  villages 
appeared  to  offer  profitable  trade.  It  was  led  by  Alex- 
ander Mackay  whose  subsequent  loss  in  the  Tonguin 
disaster  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  colony.  In  the  middle 
of  July  following  another  expedition  was  jpreparing  to 
ascend  the  river  under  the  leadership  of  David  Stuart. 
These  preparations  were  undertaken  because  two 
strange  Indians  came  to  Astoria  bearing  a  letter  from 
one  Northwest  Company  trader  to  another.  The  In- 
dians were  questioned  in  regard  to  the  country  up  the 
river.  Their  report  was  favorable,  but  they  also  in- 
formed the  Americans  that  a  rival  company  had  es- 
tablished itself  on  the  Spokane  River.  Just  as  Stuart's 
party  was  about  to  set  out  a  large  canoe  drew  into  the 
cove  at  Astoria  bearing  a  British  flag  and  David 
Thompson,  the  geographer  of  the  Northwest  Company. 

Thompson  was  indefatigable  as  an  explorer.  He 
had  been  on  the  upper  Columbia  as  early  as  June  30, 
1807,"  and  during  the  succeeding  three  years  he  made 
a  number  of  expeditions  through  the  mountains  dis- 
covering new  routes  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Athabasca  rivers  to  the  Columbia.  He 
built  Fort  Kootenay  on  the  upper  Columbia  before  the 
end  of  the  year  1807.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
erected  another  fort  on  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  where 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  enters  it,  and  a  second 
in  November,  1809,  in  the  Flathead  country  higher  up 
Clark's  Fork.    The  last  two  were  south  of  the  forty- 

^^  Davidson,   Tki  Northwut  Company,  98 ;   Schafer,  Pacific  Slope  and 
dlatka,  67. 
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ninth  parallel  within  the   present   boundary  of   the 
United  States. 

Americans  enter  territory  claimed  by  North- 
west Company. — Stuart  delayed  his  departure  a  little 
over  a  week.  On  July  23,  181 1,  accompanied  by 
Thompson  and  his  party,  die  American  leader  began 
his  voyage  up  the  river.  The  two  parties  journeyed 
together  as  far  as  the  Cascades,  and  Thompson  and  his 
men  went  on  in  advance.  Stuart's  party  experienced 
difficulty  with  the  Indians  at  the  Long  Narrows  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Walla  Walla 
rivers.  When  they  arrived  at  the  forks  of  the  Colum- 
bia they  found  a  piece  of  paper  securely  fastened  to  a 
flagstaff  on  which  was  written  the  following  proclama- 
tion: 

Know  hereby  that  this  country  is  claimed  by  Great  Brit- 
ain as  part  of  its  Territories,  and  that  the  Northwest 
Company  of  Merchants  from  Canada,  finding  the  Factory 
for  this  People  inconvenient  for  them,  do  hereby  intend 
to  erect  a  factory  in  this  Place  for  the  Commerce  of  the 
Country  around.     D.  Thompson.  •  .  •" 

Stuart  and  his  men  believed  that  Thompson  had 
placed  it  there  on  his  way  up  the  river  in  advance  of  the 
Americans,  but  it  had  been  written  July  9  and  left  by 
the  Englishman  on  his  way  down. 

Pushing  on  the  Americans  made  their  way  up  the 
north  branch  of  the  Columbia  to  the  junction  of  the 
Okanogan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forty-eighth  parallel, 
and  prepared  for  the  winter's  trade  with  the  Indians. 
After  arranging  to  leave  the  post  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  clerks,  Alexander  Ross,  and  sending  four  of  his  men 
back  to  Astoria,  Stuart  with  the  remaining  three  ex- 
plored the  country  to  the  head  of  the  Okanogan  and 


'<  Quoted  in  Sdiafer,  Pacific  Shfi  and  Alaska,  67,  68.    See  4/^0  Ban- 
croft, Hut9ry  of  the  Northwest  Coast,1ln  x7»-«75- 
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crossed  the  divide  to  Thompson's  branch  of  the  Eraser 
River.  When  he  returned  from  his  exploration  in 
March,  1812,  he  found  that  Ross  had  collected  ^^1550 
beavers,  besides  other  peltries,  worth  in  the  Canton 
market  225o£  sterling,  and  which  on  an  average  stood 
the  concern  in  but  5^d.  apiece,  valuing  the  mer- 
chandise at  sterling  cost,  or  in  round  numbers  3^£  ster- 
ling; a  specimen  of  our  trade  among  the  Indians  1"^' 
Before  April  29  they  had  increased  the  number  of 
beaver  skins  to  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  was  sufficient  to  stimu- 
late further  inland  explorations,  and  of  course  others 
were  made,  "  but  the  War  of  181 2  cut  short  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  Astor,  however,  had 
succeeded  in  strengthening  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Oregon  country  by  the  erection  of  fur- 
trading  posts  in  that  territory. 

Sale  of  Astoria  to  Northwest  Company. — On  Octo- 
ber 16,  1813,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Northwest  Company  on  the  other 
whereby  the  former  sold  its  "establishments,  iurs,  and 
stock  in  hand"  to  the  latter,  for  about  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  While  in  the  midst  of  transferring  the 
goods  to  their  new  owners,  the  British  sloop  of  war 
Raccoon  under  the  command  of  Captain  Black  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  learned,  much 
to  his  dissatisfaction,  of  the  sale  made  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  British  subjects.  Hauling  down  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  he  raised  that  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  establishment  and  changed  the  name  to  Fort 
George.  Having  "given  vent  to  his  indignation 
against  the  partners  of  both  companies  whom  he 
loudly  accused  of  collusion  to  defraud  himself  and  his 

'"Ross,  A.,  Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  thf  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  150. 
**  Schafer,  Pacific  ISlofe  and  Alaska,  68-73» 
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officers  and  crew  of  the  reward  due  for  their  ezertioUSy 
he  sailed  back  to  the  South  Pacific."  " 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  provides  that: 

All  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken 
by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war,  or  which 
may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting 
only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  restored 
without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction  or  car- 
rying away « any  of  the  artillery  or  other  pub^c  property 
originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which 
shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  treaty,  or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property. 

When  Captain  Black  took  possession  of  Astoria  he 
changed  the  character  of  the  transfer  from  that  of  a 
mere  sale  from  one  company  to  another  to  that  of  a 
military  conquest.  This  change  under  the  provisions 
of  that  part  of  article  one  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  just 
quoted,  caused  its  subsequent  restoration  to  the  United 
States. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  therefore,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Monroe,  on  July  18,  181 5,  informed 
Baker,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  Great  Britain  at  Wash- 
ington, that  it  was  the  President's  intention  to  reoccupy 
the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  immediately. 
No  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  plan,  however, 
until  1 817.  In  September  of  that  year  Captain  J.  Bid- 
die,  conmianding  the  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  and  J.  B. 
Prevost,  were  commissioned  jointly  to  proceed  in  the 
Ontario  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  "assert  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  sovereignty  of.  the  adja- 
cent country,  in  a  friendly  and  peaceable  manner,  and 
without  the  employment  of  force."  " 


'^Greenhow,  Oregon  and  California,  304. 
^lhid.j  307. 
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Astoria  restored. — ^The  departure  of  Biddle  and 
Prevost  for  the  Pacific  raised  objections  from  the  Brit- 
ish minister  at  Washington,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  occupy  the  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  He  said  die  place  had  not  been  cap- 
tured during  the  late  war,  but  that  the  property  had 
been  purchased  from  the  Americans  by  the  Northwest 
Company,  and  that  the  territory  had  been  occupied  in 
the  name  of  the  British  King  prior  to  the  War  of  1812, 
and  had  been  considered  as  forming  part  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  No  claim  for  restitution  could 
therefore  be  founded  upon  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent.  He  also  informed  the  British  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  what  the  United 
States  had  done.  The  latter  official  addressed  a  series 
of  objections  to  Rush,  the  American  representative  in 
London,  on  the  subject,  but  the  latter  defended  the 
position  taken  by  his  government.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  post  should  be  returned  to  the  Americans,  and 
that  the  question  of  title  to  the  territory  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  negotiations  on  various  subjects  which 
would  begin  at  an  early  date.  Agents  of  the  North- 
west Company  and  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  were  instructed  accordingly  to  turn  over 
to  the  Americans  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. On  August  9,  181 8,  Captain  Biddle  took  tem- 
porary possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Prevost  had  disembarked  in  Chili  for 
a  while  and  was  brought  to  the  Columbia  in  the  British 
frigate  Blossom,  arriving  there  early  in  October.  The 
British  officers  then  made  a  permanent  surrender  of 
Fort  George,  the  name  which  had  been  given  Astoria 
by  them,  and  Prevost  accepted  the  post  in  the  name 
of  his  country.  Formalities  were  completed  by  lower- 
ing the  British  flag  and  hoisting  that  of  the  United 
States  in  its  place,  after  which  a  salute  was  fired  by 
the  Blossom.    Fort  George  was  rechristened  Astoria. 
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The  treaty  of  Ghent  left  many  questions  unsettled 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  They 
came  up  for  consideration  at  a  conference  held  in  Lon- 
don by  the  representatives  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish governments  in  18 18.  Among  the  important  issues 
to  receive  attention  were  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  two  nations 
to  Oregon.  The  first  of  these  questions  it  will  be  re- 
membered dates  back  to  the  ambiguous  phrasing  in  the 
treaty  of  1783.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803 
with  an  unspecified  northern  boundary  increased  the 
need  for  an  adjustment  in  that  section.  Rush  and  Gal- 
latin, the  American  representatives,  proposed  that  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  be  drawn  by  extending  a  line  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  north  or 
south  as  the  case  might  require,  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific.  The 
British  commissioners,  Goulburn  and  Robinson,  after 
failing  in  their  efforts  to  have  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  opened  to  British  subjects,  finally  agreed  to 
accept  the  line  proposed  by  the  Americans  as  far  west 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  an  article  to  that  effect 
was  included  in  the  Convention  of  181 8. 

Convention  of  181 8. — ^The  commissioners  then  took 
up  the  claims  of  the  respective  nations  to  the  country 
west  of  the  mountains.  While  the  Americans  did  not 
maintain  that  the  United  States  "had  a  perfect  right  to 
that  country,**  they  did  insist  that  the  claims  of  their 
government  were  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Columbia,  they  said,  had  been  discov- 
ered by  Americans,  it  had  been  explored  first  by  Amer- 
icans from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  the  earliest 
establishments  along  its  course  had  been  erected  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  But  this  point  of  view  was 
not  accepted  by  the  British  commissioners.   They  main- 
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tained  that  earlier  voyages,  "principally  that  of  Cap- 
tain Cook,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the  rights  derived 
from  discovery;  and  they  alluded  to  purchases  from 
the  natives  south  of  the  Columbia,  which  they  alleged 
to  have  been  made  prior  to  the  American  Revolution." 
No  formal  proposition  for  a  boundary  was  made  by 
them,  but  they  "intimated  that  the  river  itself  was  the 
most  convenient  which  could  be  adopted;  and  that 
they  would  not  agree  to  any  that  did  not  give  them  the 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  conunon  with  the 
United  States."" 

Under  the  circumstances,  then,  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible for  the  American  and  British  representatives 
to  agree  upon  a  definite  settlement  of  the  question.  It 
was  finally  determined,  therefore,  that  all  territories 
and  their  waters  claimed  by  either  nation  west  of  the 
mountains,  should  be  open  to  the  subjects  of  both  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  claims  made  by  their  respective  governments  or 
by  any  other  nation  were  to  remain  unaffected  by  this 
argument  The  Convention  with  these  provisions  in- 
cluded in  it  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  governments  on  October  20,  18 18,  and  ratified  by 
both  nations  soon  after.'* 

Decline  of  American  interest  in  the  Northwest. — 
To  people  living  during  the  period  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  Convention  of  18 18,  it  doubtless 
seemed  as  if  the  entire  Northwest  were  destined  to 
become  a  part  of  the  British  possessions.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  upper  Canada  had  been  extended 
to  the  territories  of  that  section.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  had  absorbed  its  greatest  rival,  the  North- 
west Company,  and  had  received  exclusive  privileges 
bf  trading  in  all  that  region  drained  by  the  Columbia. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  spent  by  it  in  its  efforts  to 

^'^  American  Stale  Papers »  Foreign  Relations,  IV.  381. 
^Ibid,,  406. 
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found  settlements  along  the  river  and  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country. 
And  indeed  these  efforts  were  not  all  in  vain.  The 
United  States  was  forced  to  renounce  all  ideas  of  re- 
newing its  establishments  in  that  part  of  America,  and 
even  to  withdraw  its  vessels  from  the  coast. 

Indeed,  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  capture  of 
Astoria  by  the  British,  scarcely  a  single  American  citizen 
was  to  be  seen  in  those  countries.  Trading  expeditions 
were  subsequently  made  from  Missouri  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Platte  and  the  Colorado,  within  the  limits  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  or  two  hundred  hunters  and  trappers,  from 
the  United  States  were  generally  roving  through  that 
region ;  but  the  Americans  had  no  settlements  of  any  kind, 
and  their  government  exercised  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.^* 

And  yet  the  United  States  lost  nothing  by  this  agree- 
ment Great  Britain  had  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  American  government,  and  the 
latter  could  afford  to  wait    Time  was  on  her  side. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1824,  President  Monroe  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
or  at  some  other  place  within  the  acknowledged  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  such  a  post  was 
to  afford  protection  to  Americans  engaged  in  commerce 
and  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  to  conciliate  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest,  and  to  promote  intercourse  between 
those  territories  and  the  settled  parts  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  following  year  the  same  measure 
was  reconunended  by  Adams  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  the  new  Congress.  In  compliance  with  these 
recommendations  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Lower  House,  but  it  was  tabled. 

In  the  meantime  the  period  of  ten  years  provided 

**Greenhow,  Ortgon  and  California,  344,  345. 
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in  the  treaty  of  1818  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
United  States  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  definite  settle- 
ment before  the  end  of  the  period,  and  Great  Britain 
manifested  a  willingness  to  reach  a  settlement  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  in  London  in  1826.  The  forty- 
ninth  parallel  was  again  offered  by  the  American  rep- 
resentative, but  the  British  refused  it  It  was  soon 
evident  that  the  time  for  an  amicable  adjustment  had 
not  come.  The  British  ministers  then  proposed  a  re- 
newal of  the  Convention  of  1818  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  that  Conven- 
tion, but  with  the  understanding  that  during  the  period 
neither  nation  would  exercise  the  right  of  exclusive 
sovereignty  or  dominion  over  that  region.*^  The  pro- 
posal was  immediately  rejected  by  Gallatin. 

Renewed  attempts  to  settle  claims  to  Northwest. — 
At  no  time  previously  had  the  claims  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  the  Oregon  country  been  discussed  so  thor- 
oughly. The  representatives  of  both  exerted  them- 
selves in  assembling  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  claims 
of  their  respective  countries  and  in  trying  to  refute 
those  presented  by  their  opponents.  The  existing  agree- 
ment ended  October  20,  1828.  To  conclude  a  definite 
settlement  before  that  time  was  impossible  apparently. 
Even  an  attempt  to  renew  the  existing  agreement  was 
not  without  its  difficulties.  The  American  representa- 
tives absolutely  refused  to  agree  to  any  declaration  or 
explanation  regarding  the  terms  under  which  the  ter- 
ritory under  dispute  should  remain  open  to  the  people 
of  the  two  nations.  The  British  representatives  were 
equally  determined  to  refuse  all  proposals  to  renew  the 
Convention  for  a  specified  period  of  time  without  such 
declarations  or  explanations.  A  compromise  was 
reached  finally  on  August  6,  1827.  The  third  article 
of  the  Convention  of  1818,  opening  all  the  territory 

*^  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  VI.  662, 
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claimed  by  Great  Britain  or  by  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  both 
nations,  was  'indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in 
force."  Either  party,  however,  could  "at  any  time 
after  October  20,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party,"  annul  the  Con- 
vention." 

With  the  renewal  of  the  Convention  of  181 8,  Oregon 
diplomacy  rested  while  American  interests  in  the  coun- 
try grew  stronger. 
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*^  Ibid.,  688,  689.  The  protocols  of  the  various  conferences  may  be 
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^^^^_^-nER  EXPLOITATIONS  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
^•^       jScirly  >11  of  the  early  American  explorations  made 

^^-^  !f  M  D  f  "''PP'  """^  confined  to  the  country 
^^^^LiJ ,Z^  J^.^  Mountains.  The  exception  is  the 
#^''T*^'^w  nf  1  «P«iition  already  noted.    The 

t^-<.  '■-7..°.*!  "Plorers  to  be  considered  here  extei 


C^-<^  '■'i?',mj!)^  "Plorers  to  be  con'sider^'here  ^iendrf 


''n  the  {  ">"■<:  are  exceptions  in  the  latter  case 

^-^^hTn        "^*  explorations  in  the  Northwest.— 

^        ^irr^V"'-"""^^^^  to  develop  his  plans  for  western 

^^^^lorations  m  their  entirety  in  1819  because  of  the 

*^1^f*^        ?  ^^  '-ongress.    Out  of  the  elaborate  prepara- 

^  ^,r»*  ^         ^\  ^^^^  time  came  the  comparatively  insig- 


^*  *^^'*P*  «peditioa  to  the  Rocky'Mountains  of  ""1819  to 

'<^\1^*^  -^^  ^^^^°''  St=P^«°  ^-  ^"S-    ^'^  success 

^  i^    tb'^  occasion  pointed  him  out  as  a  competent  leader 

cr**^  further  western  explorations.    This  time  the  field 

\*y  j^sC"  ^'^'^  investigation  was  the  country  bounded  by 

c'*^     ^lississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  tiie  forty-ninth 

i**^jillcl  of  latitude. 

S'^-^ajor    Long's    instruction. — Long's    instructions 

_|.c  dated  April  25,  1823.    The  object  of  his  expedi- 

*^oO  ^"^  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  country  with 

**  P^jgraphical  description  of  the  same,  to  determine  the 

t'otudc  and  longitude  of  the  more  important  places,  to 

I^jjnine  and  describe  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min- 

^il  life,  and  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  customs 

J  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country.    He  was  referred 

jM>  to  the  instructions  which  had  been  issued  in  con- 

-itfdon  with  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 

^  »S»9  to  1820. 
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Officials  of  the  expedition. — ^The  company  that  left 
Philadelphia  on  April  30,  1823,  contained  a  zoologist, 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  a  landscape  painter  and 
designer,  besides  Major  Long  of  the  topographical  en- 
gineers, the  commander  of  the  expedition.  Two  of 
these  men,  William  H.  Keating  and  Thomas  Say,  the 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  and  the  zoologist  respect- 
ively, were  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  journalist  also. 
Dr.  Edwin  James,  who  had  been  with  Major  Long  on 
his  Rocky  Mountain  expedition,  was  to  have  joined  the 
company  but  he  remained  in  Pittsburg  until  it  was  too 
late  to  overtake  the  party. 

To  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota. — ^They  traveled  by 
way  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
corporal  and  nine  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant.  The  enlarged  party  divided  before  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi,  three  or  four  following  the  course 
of  the  stream  overland  while  the  main  division  ascended 
in  a  boat.  At  Fort  Snelling  a  brief  stop  was  made 
while  plans  were  perfected  for  ascending  the  St.  Peter^s 
(Minnesota)  River.  Additional  reenforcements  re- 
ceived here  brought  the  total  number  of  the  party  up  to 
thirty- three. 

Arrival  at  Pembina. — ^Again  the  company  divided, 
some  going  by  land  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  while  the  main  party 
ascended  the  stream  in  four  canoes,  the  plan  being  to 
unite  in  camp  each  night.  At  Lake  Traverse  they  were 
welcomed  by  a  salute  from  the  fort  of  the  Columbia 
Fur  Company.  While  in  this  vicinity  Long  made  the 
first  accurate  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  St. 
Peter's  River.  On  July  26  the  expedition  left  the  fort 
and  proceeded  north  over  the  ''usual  route"  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Red  River,  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  the  Columbia  Fur  Company  who  served 
in  the  capacity  of  guide,  and  arrived  opposite  the  Pem- 
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bina  settlement  on  August  5.  They  were  ferried  across 
the  river  where  they  remained  four  days.^ 

Lord  Selkirk's  colony. — Pembina  owed  its  origin  to 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
America.  The  area  of  the  territory  acquired  for  the 
purpose  was  said  to  consist  of  iio,cxx)  square  miles 
situated  on  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers.  About 
seventy  colonists  arrived  in  1 8 1 2.  Governor  Macdonell 
selected  Point  Douglas  as  the  future  center  of  the 
colony  and  the  settlement  was  to  be  at  what  is  now  Kil- 
donan,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  food  the  settlers 
were  taken  sixty  miles  south  to  Pembina.  By  Novem- 
ber,  18 1 2,  a  post  had  been  built  which  afforded  shelter, 
and  the  new  location  had  the  further  advantage  of  be- 
ing near  the  buffalo  herds.  Two  hundred  and  seventy 
colonists  had  arrived  by  18 15.  One  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  had  been  led  away  by  the  Northwest  Company 
in  1814,  leaving  one  hundred  and  thirty  people  in  the 
settlement.  The  journalist  of  Long's  expedition  esti- 
mated the  population  in  1823  at  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  number  of  horses  in  the  village  at 
sixty.' 

Character  of  the  settlement. — ^The  people  depended 
largely  upon  hunting  for  a  living.  There  were  very 
few  farmers  in  the  community.  The  listless,  indolent, 
cunning  half-breeds  made  up  most  of  the  male  popula- 
tion, and  the  rest  were  Swiss  and  Scotch  settlers.  The 
Swiss  were  nearly  all  old  soldiers  who  were  unfit  for 
agricultural  pursuits.    The  best  element  in  the  popula- 


^  Keating,  William  H.,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  St, 
Peter^s  River,  Lake  JVinnepeek,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  etc.  Performed  in  the 
Year  1823,  ^y  Order  of  the  Hon.  7.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  under 
the  Command  of  Stephen  H.  Long,  U.  S,  T.  E,,  2  vols.,  London,  1825. 

*  Ibid;  II.  32-43.  See  Bryce,  George,  The  Remarkable  History  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  London,  307-214,  for  a  brief  account  of  Selkirk's 
colony.  A  more  complete  account  is  in  Chester  Martin,  'Xord  Selkirk's  Work 
in  Canada,"  in  Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  Vol.  VII,  Oxford, 
Z916. 
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tion  was  the  Scotch.  These  people  had  brought  with 
them  their  steady  habits  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance. Small  fields  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  tobacco  were  cultivated,  and  a  ''few  of  the 
more  respectable  inhabitants  keep  cows  and  attend  to 
agriculture,  but  we  saw  neither  a  plough  nor  a  yoke  of 
oxen  in  use  in  the  whole  of  the  upper  settlement."  ' 

Such  was  the  estimate  of  the  Pembina  settlement  as 
recorded  by  the  official  journalist  of  Long's  Red  River 
expedition  in  the  summer  of  1823. 

Determining  northern  boundary  of  United  States. 
— ^The  company's  principal  object  in  visiting  this  sec- 
tion was  to  locate  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude. 
Three  diflPerent  observations  were  taken  before  it  was 
determined.  An  oak  post  was  fixed  on  the  line  bearing 
the  letters  G.  B.  on  the  north  side  and  U.  S.  on  the  south, 
and  at  noon  on  August  8  a  flag  was  raised,  a  salute  fired, 
and  a  proclamation  made  by  Major  Long  taking  pos- 
session of  all  territory  on  the  Red  River  above  that 
point  The  Pembina  settlers  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness these  formalities  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  when 
they  learned  that  they  were  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  elated  with  the 
thought  that  all  the  buffalo  would  be  on  their  side  of  the 
international  boundary  line. 

Problem  of  selecting  return  route. — ^According  to 
his  instructions  Major  Long's  route  lay  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  Lake  Superior,  but  he  was  informed 
at  Pembina  that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  im- 
practicable. The  entire  country  was  covered  with 
small  lagoons  and  marshes  toward  the  east  and  north- 
east The  most  feasible  thing  to  do,  therefore,  seemed 
to  be  to  follow  the  principal  streams  in  bark  canoes. 
Of  the  several  routes  suggested,  that  by  way  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  appeared  to  be  the  best    It  had  been  used 

^ihid,,  n.  41, 43, 
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formerly  by  the  partners  and  clerks  of  the  Northwest 
Company  and  was  still  traveled  occasionally  by  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  employees.  The  selection  of  this 
new  method  of  travel  made  it  unnecessary  if  not  bur- 
densome to  keep  the  horses  any  longer,  and  they  were 
traded  to  settlers  of  Pembina  for  supplies  and  services. 

Major  Long  left  Pembina  for  Fort  Douglas  on  Au- 
gust 9  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  eleventh. 
He  was  followed  by  the  members  of  his  expedition  on 
the  tenth.  A  neat,  prosperous,  little  village  of  six  hun- 
dred souls  living  in  the  midst  of  constantly  improving 
agricultural  conditions  was  what  the  Americans  found 
at  Fort  Douglas.  The  Scotch  and  Swiss  settlers  con- 
stituted the  best  element  in  the  community. 

The  return. — ^The  final  stages  of  the  journey  were 
down  Red  River  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  from  there  a 
general  easterly  course  brought  them  to  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  remainder  of  the  journey 
was  through  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Erie  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  thence  to  Rochester  and  Phila- 
delphia where  they  arrived  on  October  26,  1823. 
When  the  party  had  reached  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  the  soldiers  who  had  joined  the  expedition 
returned  to  their  posts  in  the  Northwest  and  only  the 
officers  who  had  gone  out  from  Philadelphia  in  the  first 
place  returned  to  that  city. 

Two  years  later  another  official  expedition  was  or- 
ganized for  a  somewhat  difiPerent  mission  into  the  West 
Following  the  War  of  181 2  the  fur  traders  in  the  upper 
Missouri  country  had  experienced  increasing  hostility 
from  the  Indians.  In  1823  Colonel  Leavenworth  had 
conducted  an  unsatisfactory  campaign  against  the  Ari- 
karas,  and  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
formation  of  treaties  with  the  tribes  in  that  section. 
President  Monroe  appointed  General  Henry  Atkinson 
of  the  army  and  Major  Benjamin  OTallou,  Indian 
agent,  as  commissioners  to  conclude  these  treaties. 
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Atkinson's  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  1825. — The 
commissioners  accompanied  by  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six men  left  Council  Bluffs  about  the  middle  of 
May,  1825.*  Forty  members  of  the  expedition  were 
mounted  and  went  by  land,  keeping  at  all  times,  how- 
ever, within  reach  of  the  boats  which  bore  the  main 
party.  This  formidable  organization  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  inspiring  the  various  tribes  with  peaceful  in- 
clinations. Military  displays  were  held  frequently  and 
were  invariably  preceded  or  followed  by  the  conclusion 
of  treaties  and  the  distribution  of  presents.  The  Otoes, 
the  Tetons,  the  Yanktons,  the  Sioux,  the  Ogallalahs,  the 
Cheyennes,  the  Arikaras,  the  Hunkpapas,  the  Crows, 
and  a  few  others  signed  treaties,  but  the  Assiniboines 
and  the  hostile  Blackfeet  could  not  be  found.  While 
encamped  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone the  expedition  was  joined  by  Ashley  and  his 
twenty-four  companions  who  had  descended  the  latter 
stream  en  route  from  Great  Salt  Lake  valley  to  St. 
Louis  with  a  hundred  packs  of  beaver  skins.  General 
Atkinson  offered  him  transportation  and  the  two  parties 
descended  the  Missouri  together,  arriving  at  Council 
Bluffs  on  September  19.  A  few  days  were  spent  here 
concluding  additional  treaties,  and  General  Atkinson 
with  a  few  companions  continued  to  St  Louis,  arriving 
there  toward  the  end  of  October  after  an  absence  of 
just  seven  months.^ 

This  expedition  had  been  successful.  Atkinson  had 
not  only  concluded  treaties  with  the  Indians  but  he  had 
collected  information  regarding  the  country.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  government,  as  pointed  out 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  to  establish  military  posts  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  West,  but  Atkinson  said  he 
found  no  evidence  of  British  intrigues  among  the  In- 
dians in  that  section  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

^Cbitteodeiiy  Amirican  Fur  Trade,  IL  608-617. 
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Explorations  of  Captain  Bonneville. — ^The  explora- 
tions of  Captain  Bonneville  owe  their  prominence  al- 
most entirely  to  the  facile  pen  of  Washington  Irving/ 
The  expedition  was  organized  at  Fort*  Osage  and 
started  from  this  point  on  May  i,  1832.  The  usual 
route  was  followed  up  the  Platte  and  Sweetwater  and 
through  the  South  Pass  to  Green  River.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  profitless  fur  trading  enterprises 
among  the  Indians.  During  this  time  the  country  be- 
tween Green  River  and  Fort  Walla  Walla  was  tra- 
versed, some  of  it  several  times.  In  the  summer  of 
1833  Bonneville  organized  a  branch  expedition  under 
the*  command  of  I.  R.  Walker.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended from  the  beginning  as  a  trapping  party  which 
was  to  go  to  California.* 

Walker  left  the  Green  River  on  July  24,  1833,  with 
forty  men.  The  company  went  first  to  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  where  they  stopped  long  enough  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  They  then  followed  a 
western  course  through  the  Salt  Lake  desert  to  the 
Humboldt  River,  arriving  at  the  sink  in  October. 
Thence  they  crossed  the  Sierras  by  an  unknown  route. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  a  round  of  pleasure  and  when 
spring  came  several  of  the  party  decided  to  remain  in 
California.  The  others  returned  by  way  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  crossed  the  mountains  through 
Walker's  Pass — so  called  in  honor  of  its  discovery  by 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  at  this  time — and  rejoined 
their  companions  on  Bear  River  June  i,  1834.  Walker 
had  led  the  second  trapping  expedition  over  the  moun- 
tains into  California  from  the  East 


^Irving,  Washington,  The  Rocky  Mountains,  or.  Some  Incidents  and 
Adventures  in  the  Far  West;  digested  from  the  Journal  of  Captaim  B.  L.  E. 
Bonneville  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  illustrated  from  various 
other  sources, 

^  Irving  in  the  work  just  cited  %oy%  the  purpose  was  to  make  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  country,  but  Chittenden  in  his  diapter 
on  Bonneville  in  Th0  American  Fur  Trade,  I.  gives  another  view. 
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Explorations  in  upper  Mississippi. — In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  that  Bonneville  began  his  explorations 
(1832),  Lieutenant  James  Allen  of  the  United  States 
army,  accompanied  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
agent  at  Mackinac  and  former  explorer  of  the  White 
River,  went  from  Lake  Superior  by  way  of  the  St. 
Louis  River  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Having  made  ^^the  first  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  delineation  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,"^ they  returned  by  way  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Bois  Brule.  Other  explorations  were  made 
through  this  region  between  1836  and  1840.  The  most 
important  were  conducted  by  the  distinguished  French 
astronomer  and  geographer,  J.  N.  Nicollet  During 
the  years  1836  to  1837  Nicollet  was  occupied  privately 
in  this  work,  but  in  1838  he  was  employed  by  the  United 
States  government  He  discovered  the  true  source  of 
the  Mississippi  and  made  other  valuable  contributions 
to  American  geography.  Associated  with  him  from 
1836  to  1840  was  a  young  lieutenant  by  the  name  of 
John  C.  Fremont 

Events  leading  to  Fr&nont's  first  expedition. — 
Soon  after  Nicollet  returned  to  Washington  plans  be- 
gan to  develop  for  sending  him  forth  on  another  mis- 
sion of  a  different  character  from  the  one  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  This  was  nothing  less  than  heading 
an  expedition  whose  function  should  be  to  open  a  way 
through  the  mountains  which  would  facilitate  emigra- 
tion into  Oregon.  It  was  to  be  ^'  'auxiliary  and  in  aid 
to  the  emigration  to  the  Lower  Columbia;'  it  was  to 
indicate  and  describe  the  line  of  travel,  and  the  best 
positions  for  military  posts;  and  to  describe,  and  fix  in 
position,  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
which  this  initial  expedition  was  to  terminate." '    At 

W  ■  ■    I  ■  , 

7  Quoted  in  Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Explorations,  New  York,  19x4,  ax8. 

*Fr£mont,  John  Charles,  Memoirs  of  My  Life,  Including  in  the  Narra* 
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that  time  Fremont  expected  to  be  an  assistant,  but  Ni- 
collet's health  rendered  him  unfit  to  take  the  responsi- 
bilities of  such  an  expedition  and  the  young  lieutenant 
was  selected  for  the  task.  This  decision  was  reached 
at  the  very  end  of  1841. 

Organizing  the  party. — During  the  early  months  of 
1842  Fremont  made  careful  preparations  for  his  wes- 
tern explorations.  He  left  Washington  on  May  2  and 
went  direct  to  St  Louis.  Some  time  was  spent  in  gath- 
ering suitable  men  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  his 
undertaking,  but  his  task  was  lightened  by  the  willing 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  this  frontier  metropolis. 
Twenty-one  men  were  gathered  together,  principally 
Creole  and  Canadian  voyageurs  who  had  learned 
prairie  life  while  in  the  employment  of  fur  com- 
panies. Charles  Preuss  was  topographical  assistant; 
Maxwell  was  hunter ;  and  the  famous  Kit  Carson  was 
chosen  as  guide.  There  were  two  others  who  joined 
the  party  largely  for  pleasure.  These  were  Randolph 
Benton,  the  twelve-year-old  brother-in-law  of  Fremont, 
and  young  Henry  Brant 

Fremont  traveled  by  boat  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  "where  a  few  houses  were  the 
nucleus  of  a  future  town,  but  then  called  ^ChouteauV 
or  Kansas  Landing,"  thence  by  land  ten  miles  up  the 
Kansas  River  to  Cyprian  Chouteau's  trading  post. 
Twenty  days  were  spent  in  completing  preparations  for 
the  trip,  and  on  June  10,  1842,  the  little  company,  ju- 
diciously equipped,  started  on  its  western  mission. 

Country  explored. — ^The  route  lay  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Big  Blue  and  the  Platte  rivers.  On  the  morning 
of  July  9  the  company  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  sixty  miles  away,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  August  they  went  through  the 
South  Pass.    On  August  15,  Fremont  with  a  few  com- 

iiffi  Five  Journeys  of  Western  Exploration  during  the  Years,  1842, 18^-1844^ 
l84S-l846'i84^,   1848-184^,  i8sS'  i8s4,  etc.  New  York,  1887,  69,  71. 
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panions  ascended  the  peak  which  bears  his  name,  and 
"unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where 
never  flag  waved  before."  Observations  were  taken  as 
complete  as  their  equipment  permitted,  and  they  began 
the  descent,  feeling  that  they  '^had  accomplished  an  ob- 
ject of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order 
of  our  instructions.  We  had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  and  looked  down  upon  the 
snow  a  thousand  feet  below,  and,  standing  where  never 
human  foot  had  stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first 
explorers."  The  return  journey  was  along  the  Platte. 
On  October  10,  just  four  months  following  their  de- 
parture from  Cyprian  Chouteau's,  they  stopped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  take  some  observations  and  six- 
teen days  later  arrived  in  St.  Louis.  Fremont  proceeded 
by  boat  to  Washington,  reaching  that  city  on  October 
29.  The  winter  was  spent  in  preparing  a  complete  re- 
port of  his  first  expedition  and  making  plans  for  the 
second. 

Object  of  the  second  expedition. — ^The  object  of  the 
second  expedition  was  to  examine  the  broad  region 
south  of  the  Columbia  River  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  This  combined  with  the 
first  expedition  was  intended  to  give  a  "connected  sur- 
vey of  the  interior  and  western  half  of  the  continent." 

Expedition  and  attempts  to  delay  it. — ^A  party  of 
thirty-nine  men  was  organized  for  carrying  out  these 
further  explorations,  and  in  May,  1843,  ^^  journey 
westward  was  begun.  Fremont  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs 
that  his  departure  was  hastened  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Fremont  urging  him  "to  set  out  upon  the  journey  forth- 
with and  make  Bent's  Fort"  the  temporary  halting 
place.  She  had  been  directed  to  open  his  mail  and  to 
use  her  own  discretion  in  regard  to  forwarding  any  of 
it    There  came  an  ofiicial  order  from  Colonel  Abert, 

^Ibid;  15  X.    Of  oourie  he  had  not    Fr^monft  Peak  it  lest  than  fourteen 
tfiootand  feet  in  height. 
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the  head  of  Fremont's  corps  in  Washington,  ordering 
him  to  return  and  explain  why  he  had  taken  a  howitzer 
with  him  in  addition  to  ordinary  arms,  particularly 
since  his  was  a  scientific  and  not  a  military  expedition. 
Mrs.  Fremont  felt  that  the  order  was  bas^  on  a  flimsy 
pretext  and  that  obedience  to  it  would  break  up  the  ex- 
pedition. She  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  suppress  it 
and  to  send  a  letter  urging  her  husband  to  separate  him- 
self immediately  from  all  avenues  of  communication 
with  the  settlements.  He  obeyed,  and  received  explana- 
tions upon  his  return. 

Fremont  had  already  determined  to  vary  the  route  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  that  traveled  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Instead  of  following  up  the  valley  of  the 
Platte  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forty-second  paral- 
lel of  latitude  as  formerly,  he  planned  to  follow  up  the 
"Valley  of  the  Kansas  River  and  to  the  head  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any  could 
be  found,  at  the  source  of  that  river."  *• 

Along  the  Kansas  River.  —  This  was  the  route 
planned;  the  route  traveled  was  somewhat  different 
The  south  bank  of  the  Kansas  River  was  followed  to 
the  point  where  its  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers.  Cross- 
ing the  former  the  party  passed  through  the  country 
between  the  Republican  and  Solomon  rivers.  On  the 
afternoon  of  June  30  they  found  themselves  overlook- 
ing a  broad  and  misty  valley.  At  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant and  one  thousand  feet  below  them  the  south  fork  of 
the  Platte  was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen 
with  the  waters  of  the  melting  snows.  It  was  in  strong 
and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  parched  country  from 
which  they  had  just  issued,  and  '^when  at  night  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost 
seemed  that  we  had  pitched  our  tents  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea." 

*o  ikid.,  170, 
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Explorations  in  Colorado. — On  July  4  the  expedi- 
tion came  to  St  Vrain's  Fort,  a  Hudson  Bay  Company 
post  north  of  the  present  city  of  Denver.  Thence  they 
journeyed  up  the  Platte  a  short  distance  and  turned  east 
and  south,  descending  part  way,  the  Fontaine-qui-bouit 
or  Boiling  Spring  River  to  its  mouth.  They  were 
about  seventy  miles  above  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas. 
As  a  result  of  these  explorations  in  the  vicinity  of  Colo- 
rado Springs  one  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
upper  Arkansas  was  surveyed  to  its  head,  and  the  sur- 
vey of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  was  entirely  com- 
pleted. Fremont  then  led  his  men  once  more  to  St 
Vrain's  Fort  where  he  found  Fitzpatrick  with  a  part 
of  the  expedition  that  had  been  left  in  his  charge.  The 
company  had  been  divided  while  ascending  the  Repub- 
lican River,  and  Fremont  had  led  his  men  more  rapidly 
across  the  plains  while  Fitzpatrick  had  brought  the 
wagons  and  supplies  more  leisurely  to  St  Vrain's  Fort, 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado. 

\  In  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake. — Before  resuming 
explorations  the  party  was  again  divided.  Fitzpatrick 
with  one  division  was  directed  to  cross  the  plains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Laramie  River  and  follow  the  regular 
emigrant  route  to  Fort  Hall,  there  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Fremont  with  the  other  division.  Meanwhile  Fre- 
mont with  his  smaller  group  of  thirteen  men  ascended 
the  Cache-a-la-Poudre  River.  It  was  July  26  when 
the  two  divisions  resumed  the  march.  Fremont's  course 
was  west  to  the  Green  River  and  up  that  stream  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  forty-second  parallel  where  he  crossed 
to  Bear  River.  This  part  of  the  journey  was  over  a 
well-marked  road  on  which  they  passed  parties  of  emi- 
grants. Some  explorations  were  made  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  of  the  country  north  of  it,  and  frequent 
observations  were  taken  to  determine  longitude  and  lati- 
tude.   About  the  middle  of  September  Fremont  came 
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upon  Fitzpatrick  and  the  two  parties  were  united  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  appointed  rendezvous.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate meeting  for  Fremont  because  he  had  been  short  of 
provisions  for  several  days. 

At  Fort  Vancouver.  —  The  expedition  made  its 
way  laboriously  through  a  long  ravine  which  led 
to  a  pass  in  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
of  Bear  and  Snake  rivers,  and  on  September  18 
came  out  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  '^in  sight 
of  the  famous  'Three  Buttes/  a  well-known  land- 
mark in  the  country."  The  snow  had  begun  to 
fall  by  the  twentieth,  and  Fremont  determined  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  his  party  by  sending  some  of  the  men 
back  to  the  settlements.  Having  procured  oxen  at  Fort 
Hall  the  expedition  made  its  way  down  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  to  the  Dalles.  Camp  was  established  and 
with  a  few  companions  he  went  by  water  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. Kit  Carson  remained  at  the  Dalles  with  the 
main  division  refitting  and  making  pack  saddles  in 
preparation  for  the  return  trip.  When  Fremont 
reached  the  rapids  he  began  to  see  camps  of  emigrants 
along  the  shore  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapids 
"many  tents  of  emigrants"  were  pitched.  At  Fort  Van- 
couver the  intrepid  leader  found  a  ready  welcome  from 
Dr.  McLoughlin  who  was  in  command,  and  was  im- 
mediately supplied  with  provisions  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  Americans  on  their  return. 

At  Sutter's  Fort. — It  was  November  25,  1843,  when 
the  company  began  the  return  journey.  They  traveled 
south  by  way  of  Klamath  Lake,  Pyramid  Lake,  and 
Carson  River,  and  crossed  the  Sierras  north  of  Tahoe. 
The  last  stages  of  this  remarkable  trip  were  made  in  the 
midst  of  intense  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 
indefatigable  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
both  men  and  beasts.  The  snow  was  too  soft  to  support 
the  animals  and  yet  with  sufficient  crust  on  the  surface 
to  cut  their  legs  when  they  struggled  to  extricate  them- 
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selves  after  sinking  into  it.  To  get  them  over  the  moun* 
tains  appeared  impossible.  Fitzpatrick  asked  Fremont 
what  should  be  done.  He  was  instructed  to  make 
"mauls  and  shovels,  turn  in  all  the  strength  of  his  party 
to  open  and  beat  a  road  through  the  snow,  strengthen- 
ing it  with  branches  and  boughs  of  pines."  Fr6mont 
himself  joined  in  the  work  and  the  road  was  completed. 
On  March  8,  1844,  ^^  party  reached  Sutter's  Fort  on 
the  Sacramento  River. 

With  an  ample  stock  of  provisions  and  an  increased 
supply  of  animals  the  company  left  the  fort  on  March 
24,  explored  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  crossed  the 
mountains  through  a  gap.  When  as  recorded  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  came  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains  which 
were  to  separate  him  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  Fre- 
mont drew  certain  conclusions  from  the  explorations 
and  observations  of  the  preceding  few  months. 

Fremont's  estimate  of  what  had  been  accomplished. 
— *^Wc  here  left  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  though  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  my  intentions, 
I  cannot  regret  the  necessity  which  occasioned  the 
deviation.  It  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  Alta  California,  and 
showed  that  this  broad  and  elevated  snowy  ridge  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon,  between 
which  and  the  ocean  there  is  still  another  and  a  lower 
range,  parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me 
well  acquainted  with  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  with  the  two  fine  rivers  and  their  valleys  (the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin)  which  are  tributary  to 
that  bay;  and  cleared  up  some  points  in  geography  on 
which  error  had  long  prevailed. 

It  had  been  constantly  represented,  as  I  Have  already 
stated,  that  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  opened  far  into  the 
interior,  by  some  river  coming  down  from  the  base  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  and  upon  which  supposed  stream  the 
name  of  Rio  Buenaventura  had  been  bestowed.  Our  obser- 
vations of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  long  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  Sacramento  to  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
and  of  the  valley  below  it,  which  collects  all  the  waters  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay,  show  that  this  neither  is  nor  can 
be  the  case.  No  river  from  the  interior  does,  or  can,  cross 
the  Sierra  Nevada — itself  more  lofty  than  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  as  to  the  Buenaventura,  the  mouth  of  which  seen 
on  the  co^st  gave  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the  reputed 
great  river,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  small  stream  of  no  consequence, 
not  only  below  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  actually  below  the 
Coast  Range — taking  its  rise  within  half  a  degree  of  the 
ocean,  running  parallel  to  it  for  about  two  degrees,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Pacific  near  Monterey.  There  is  no 
opening  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are 
comparatively  short,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  coast, 
but  lateral  to  it,  and  having  their  heads  toward  Oregon  and 
Southern  California.  They  open  lines  of  communication 
north  and  south,  and  not  eastwardly;  and  thus  this  want 
of  interior  communication  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay, 
now  fully  ascertained,  gives  great  additional  value  to  the 
Columbia,  which  stands  alone  as  the  only  great  river  on 
the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent  which  leads  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  opens  a  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  sea  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.^^ 

Homeward  bound. — Fremont  had  continued  south 
through  the  mountains  to  the  Mohave  Desert,  the  west- 
ern border  of  which  he  apparently  followed  until 
within  about  a  day's  ride  of  Los  Angeles.  The  route 
then  turned  east  and  the  party  soon  came  upon  the  trail 
used  annually  by  the  Santa  Fe  caravans.  This  they 
followed  for  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  stopping  at 
night  on  the  established  camping  places  along  the  route. 
In  Utah  where  the  trail  passes  through  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  and  turns  oflF  toward  Santa  Fe,  the  company 

'^^Ibid.,  363,  364. 
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left  it  They  kept  a  northerly  course  and  crossed  the 
Sevier  River  to  Utah  Lake,  arriving  at  the  latter  place 
toward  the  end  of  May,  1844.  Thence  the  route  was 
east  across  the  mountains  to  the  Platte.  Further  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  Colorado  which  brought  the 
company  to  the  Arkansas  River,  down  which  they  trav- 
eled to  Benf s  Fort,  arriving  there  June  30.  A  few 
members  of  the  company  remained  at  the  fort,  and  on 
July  5  the  others  resumed  the  journey.  The  Arkansas 
River  was  followed  a  short  distance  and  then  the  party 
turned  north  of  east  across  the  prairies.  The  last  of 
July  they  were  in  camp  again  at  the  "little  town  of  Kan- 
sas on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,"  and  on  August 
6  the  expedition  disbanded  in  St  Louis.  It  had  occu- 
pied a  period  of  fourteen  months  and  had  fully  accom- 
plished its  object  as  outlined  at  the  beginning. 

Third  expedition. — ^The  third  expedition  left  the 
frontier  in  the  summer  of  1845  ^^^  proceeded  directly 
over  the  plains  to  Bent^s  Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  arriving 
August  2.   A  branch  expedition  was  organized  and  sent 
out  to  explore  the  Canadian  River  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  and  the  main  company  continued  westward  to 
Walker's  Lake.    The  party  had  divided  before  cross- 
ing the  desert  and  had  agreed  to  meet  at  this  lake  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Nevada.    Fre- 
mont decided  again  to  make  two  divisions.    The  main 
body  under  Kern  with  Walker  as  a  guide  was  to  move 
soudi    around    the   mountains   into    California,    and 
Fremont  with  a  few  followers  crossed  the  Sierras  at 
Truckee,  arriving  at  Sutter's  Fort  on  December  10, 
1 845.   Having  procured  supplies  Fremont  moved  south 
up  die  San  Joaquin  valley  to  meet  the  main  division  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous — "a  little  lake  in  the  valley 
of  a  river  called  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Tulare  Lake." 
Walker  understood  this  to  mean  the  Kern  River  Forks 
and  Fremont  those  of  King's  River.    As  a  result  the 
two  parties  were  separated  until  the  middle  of  Fcbru- 
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ary,  1846,  when  they  met  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
San  Jose.  The  united  expedition  started  for  the  coast 
by  way  of  Los  Gatos  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
but  while  camping  in  the  Salinas  valley  at  HartnelFs 
rancho  Fremont  received  an  order  from  Prefect  Castro 
ordering  him  to  retire  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  de- 
partment Instead  of  complying  with  the  order  Fre- 
mont withdrew  to  Gavilan  Peak,  fortified  himself  and 
raised  the  American  flag.  It  was  one  of  those  rash  acts 
which  occasionally  flare  up  in  the  life  of  this  heroic 
explorer  and  adventurer.  After  having  been  threat- 
ened by  two  hundred  Mexican  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Castro  and  warned  by  Larkin,  the  American 
consul,  Fremont  withdrew  to  Sutter's  Fort  and  then 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  California. 

Despatches  from  Washington — On  May  8  while  on 
the  northern  end  of  Klamath  Lake,  Fremont  was  over- 
taken by  messengers  who  informed  him  that  an  oflicer 
of  the  United  States  government  was  following  him 
with  communications  from  Washington.  Turning 
south  he  hastened  forward  with  ten  of  his  best  men  and 
met  Lieutenant  Gillespie  of  the  marine  corps  from 
whom  he  obtained  several  despatches.  In  addition  to 
these,  Fremont  says  in  his  Memoirs,  Gillespie  brought 
a  verbal  message  from  the  Secretary  of  State  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  change  in  his  mission  as  a  result  of 
the  strained  relations  with  Mexico.  He  was  to  learn 
the  attitude  of  the  California  people,  "to  conciliate 
their  feelings  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  and  to  find 
out,  with  a  view  to  counteracting,  the  designs  of  the 
British  Government  upon  that  Country."  He  was  no 
longer  an  explorer  but  "an  ofl5cer  of  the  American 
Army  with  further  authoritative  knowledge  that  the 
Government  intended  to  take  California."  Until  late 
into  the  night  he  sat  by  the  camp  fire  thinking  over  the 
new  situation.  From  what  he  actually  read  in  the  writ- 
ten communications,  from  what  he  considered  had  been 
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implied,  and  from  his  conversation  with  Gillespie,  his 
conclusions  were  drawn.  "In  substance,  their  eflFcct 
was :  The  time  has  come.  England  must  not  get  a  foot- 
hold. We  must  be  first  Act;  discreetly,  but  posi- 
tively." 

Change  in  character  of  third  expedition. — During 
the  night  Fremont  lost  three  of  his  men  from  an  Indian 
attack  and  delayed  his  movements  until  satisfactory 
punishment  had  been  inflicted  upon  his  assailants.  He 
then  continued  south  through  northern  California, 
finally  establishing  a  camp  at  the  junction  of  the  Bear 
and  Feather  rivers.  While  here  he  became  involved  in 
the  incidents  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bear 
Flag  republic.  Truly  he  was  no  longer  an  explorer  as 
far  as  the  third  expedition  was  concerned,  and  his  ex- 
periences of  the  next  few  months  may  be  omitted  here. 
The  student  of  Fremont's  expeditions  experiences  dis- 
appointment upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  military 
and  political  life  of  this  intrepid  explorer  of  the  West's 
vast  spaces. 

Fourth  expedition. — Fremont's  fourth  expedition 
was  not  an  ofiicial  one.  At  his  own  expense  he  collected 
a  company  of  thirty- three  men  and  in  October,  1848, 
crossed  the  plains  to  seek  a  practicable  route  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  in- 
credible hardships  experienced  from  cold  and  hunger 
while  crossing  the  mountains  deprived  him  of  all  his 
animals  and  a  third  of  his  men.  Finding  his  way  to 
Santa  Fe  he  recruited  a  fresh  party  and  pushed 
through  to  the  Sacramento  valley  in  California.  Here 
he  built  a  home  "and  for  a  long  term  of  years  the  Tath- 
finder'  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished 
residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast"  ** 

Later  explorations. — During  the  years  1849  to  1850 
Captain  Howard  Stanbury  of  the  corps  of  topographi- 

I'Thwaiteiy  Rocky  Mountain  Explorations,  342. 
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cal  engineers  led  an  exploring  expedition  across  the 
plains  by  way  of  the  Platte  River  to  the  basin  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  His  report*'  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  is  a  source 
of  information  on  the  early  settlement  of  the  Mormons 
in  that  section.  He  returned  through  Bridgcr  Pass,  a 
depression  lying  between  the  Park  Mountains  and  the 
South  Pass. 

Another  explorer  of  this  period  was  Captain  Ran- 
dolph B.  Marcy.  Four  different  expeditions  were 
made  by  him  between  the  years  1849  and  1852.  In  the 
first  and  most  important  of  these  he  claims  to  have 
opened  a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 
New  Mexico.  The  route  followed  pretty  close  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Canadian  River,  probably  con- 
necting with  a  well-traveled  route  through  the  opening 
in  the  mountains  to  Santa  Fe.  The  return  was  south 
along  the  Rio  Grande  to  Donna  Anna,  about  a  half  a 
degree  north  of  El  Paso,  thence  east,  crossing  the  Pecos 
River  near  the  thirty-second  parallel.  From  here  the 
route  ran  north  of  east  in  almost  a  straight  line  to  Pres- 
ton on  the  Red  River  and  then  to  Fort  Smith.  These 
routes  were  used  by  California  immigrants  in  1849  to 
1850.  Nearly  if  not  all  of  Marcy's  later  explorations 
were  made  within  the  limits  of  the  present  states  of 
Oklahoma  and  Texas.^* 

These  constituted  the  most  important  explorations 
for  the  period  under  consideration  and  resulted  in  the 

^*  Stanbury,  Howard,  Jn  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1855. 

^*  Marcy,  Randolph  B.,  The  Prairie  Traveler;  and  from  a  "Map  of  the 
Country  between  the  Frontiers  of  Arkaniat  and  New  Mexico  Embracing 
the  Section  Explored  in  1849,  i^SO*  1851,  and  1852  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy, 
5th  U.  S.  Infy.  under  Orders  from  the  War  Department,  also  a  Continuation 
of  the  Emigrant  Road  from  Fort  Smith  and  Fulton  Down  the  Valley  of 
the  Gila,"  Aackerman,  N.  Y. 

In  connection  with  die  routes  given  by  Marcy  see  Peters,  Mary  Eleanor, 
''Texas  Trails**  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  Proceed- 
ings,  igi3-igi4,  55,  56. 
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accumulation  of  considerable  general  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

BiBUOGRAPHICAL   NOTBS 

There  is  no  satisfactory  work  on  the  material  of  this  chapter. 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  A  Brief  History  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Explorations,  New  York,  191 4,  contains  a  fairly  good  general  account 
of  some  of  the  explorations  treated.  References  for  the  various  expe- 
ditions are  given  in  the  footnotes.  House  Doc.  No.  41,  30  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  contains  reports  made  by  W.  H.  Emory,  J.  J.  Abert,  P.  St. 
George  Cooke  and  A.  R.  Johnston. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EARLY  AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS  OF  IOWA 

AND  MINNESOTA^ 

Gradual  partition  of  eastern  part  of  Louisiana  pur- 
chase.— ^The  United  States  government  began  dividing 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  into  political  units  on  March 
26,  1804,  when  that  part  of  the  cession  south  of  the 
thirty-third  parallel  was  set  off  as  Orleans  Territory. 
At  the  same  time  all  north  of  that  parallel  was  formed 
into  the  District  of  Louisiana,  and  for  administrative 
purposes  was  attached  to  Indiana  Territory.  On  March 
3,  1805,  the  District  of  Louisiana  was  organized  as  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana.  In  April,  181 2,  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  little  later  in  the  same  year  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of  Missouri. 
This  organization  remained  undisturbed  for  a  period 
of  over  six  years.  Then  the  people  living  in  part  of 
Missouri  Territory  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  state.  While  Congress  still  discussed  the 
application  the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  reduced  by 
the  organization  of  Arkansas  Territory  in  1819.  In 
1 82 1  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state,  territorial  or- 
ganization lapsed,  and  that  portion  of  the  territory  not 
included  within  the  newly  formed  state  became  public 
domain  without  governmental  organization  of  any 
sort.  In  1834  the  region  north  of  Missouri  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  was  annexed  to  Michigan  Terri- 
tory. Two  years  later  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was 
organized  including  the  region  east  of  the  Missouri 

^  The  material  for  thii  chapter  ii  taken  largely  from  two  articles  written 
by  the  author  for  the  lovfa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  in  January  and 
July,  19x9. 
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just  noted.  In  1838  and  in  1849  respectively  were 
fonned  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Such  in  brief  were  the  legislative  steps  from  which 
emerged  the  various  political  units  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  The  enactments 
which  produced  these  changes  in  territorial  organiza- 
tion were  due  to  the  westward  moving  population  along 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  that  movement  into  what  became  the  states 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

First  white  settlement  in- Iowa;  Dubuque's  grant. 
— ^The  best  known  among  the  early  French  residents  of 
the  Territory  of  Iowa  and  perhaps  the  first  white  man 
to  settle  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state  was 
the  French-Canadian,  Julien  Dubuque.  He  won  favor 
with  the  chief  of  the  Fox  Indians,  and  in  September, 
1788,  received  from  this  friendly  leader  a  claim  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  ex- 
tending along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and 
including  the  site  where  the  present  city  of  Dubuque  is 
located.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  "first  conveyance 
of  Iowa  soil  to  the  whites,  by  the  Indians."* 
Dubuque's  title  was  later  confirmed  by  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  Territory,  Carondelet.  In  1805  he  and 
August  Chouteau,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  of  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  canceling  a  debt,  filed  a  claim 
with  the  United  States  for  a  title.  The  land  for  which 
this  petition  was  made  extended  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  for  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles 
and  was  nine  miles  wide.  The  claim  remained  un- 
settled for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  courts  finally  de- 
cided, long  after  Dubuque  and  Chouteau  were  in  their 
graves,  that  the  original  grant  made  by  the  Indians  in 
1788  and  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  that  grant 


«Negui,  "The  Early  History  of  Iowa"  in  The  Annals  of  Iowa   (Pirrt 
Series),  V.  877.  See  also  Gue,  History  of  Jomia,  I.  Chapter  X. 
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made  by  the  Spanish  Governor  Carondelet  in  1796 
were  both  in  the  nature  of  permits  or  leases  to  mine 
lead  on  the  lands  described. 

Dubuque  had  already  examined  the  country  included 
in  the  cession  and  had  concluded  that  lead  mining  could 
be  profitably  conducted.  The  actual  work  in  the  mines 
was  done  by  Indian  women  and  by  old  men  of  the  Fox 
tribe  whom  Dubuque  employed  for  the  purpose,  but 
he  brought  ten  Canadians  from  Prairie  du  Chien  to  as- 
sist him  in  superintending  and  directing  operations. 

Early  agriculture. — But  Dubuque  did  not  confine 
himself  to  mining.  Farms  were  cleared  and  fenced, 
houses  were  erected  and  a  mill  opened.  A  smelting 
furnace  was  constructed  on  a  pointy,  now  known  as 
Dubuque  Bluff.  He  opened  a  store  and  exchanged 
goods  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  Twice  each  year  his 
boats  went  to  St.  Louis  loaded  with  ore,  furs,  and  hides, 
and  returned  with  goods,  supplies,  and  money.  These 
semiannual  trips  became  important  events  at  St.  Louis, 
and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  traders  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  For  twenty-two  years, 
until  his  death  in  1810,  Dubuque  and  his  Canadian 
countrymen  lived  among  the  Indians,  worked  the  mines  | 
and  carried  on  trade,  and  his  headquarters  became  | 
widely  known  as  the  "Mines  of  Spain." 

Other  settlements  in  eighteenth  century. — ^Two 
other  settlements  had  been  made  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  state  during  the  period  in  which 
Dubuque  was  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
which  still  bears  his  name.  One  of  these  was  within 
the  present  limits  of  Clayton  County,  and  was  known 
as  the  Giard  Tract.  Basil  Giard,  a  French-American, 
had  received  more  than  five  thousand  acres  of  land  here 
in  1795  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  grant  was  later  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
after  that  country  acquired  Louisiana,  and  the  patent 
issued  to  Giard  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  legal  title 
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*For  a  brief  lummary  of  lead  mining  in  thii  reckon  see  Thwaitet, 
Earlf  Liod'Mininff  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  the  American  Hiitorical 
Affodation  Annual  Report,  1893,  X9Z-Z96. 
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to  land  obtained  by  a  white  man  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  of  Iowa.  Another  settlement  was  made  dur- 
ing this  early  period  by  Louis  Honore  Tesson,  a 
French-Canadian,  in  1799.  Having  received  permis- 
sion from  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Louisiana,  he 
built  a  trading  post  in  Lee  County  where  the  town  of 
Montrose  now  stands.  Here  he  planted  an  orchard  and 
raised  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  products  for  several 
years.  His  heirs  received  a  confirmation  of  the  grant 
from  the  United  States  in  1839. 

Lead  mining  and  squatter  settlements. — ^Af  ter  Du- 
buque's death  the  Indians  expelled  the  whites  and  took 
possession  of  the  mines,  evidently  working  them  at  in- 
tervals during  the  next  twenty  years.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  lead 
mines  in  northern  Illinois  and  in  southwestern  Wiscon- 
sin attracted  settlers  by  the  thousands.*  Among  these 
enthusiasts  was  a  New  Englander  by  the  name  of  James 
L.  Langworthy.  Having  explored  the  old  "Mines  of 
Spain"  he  brought  a  company  of  operators  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  in  1830,  and  again  the  white 
men  began  to  smelt  lead  ore  in  the  land  once  claimed 
by  Dubuque.  The  new  mining  camp  soon  attracted 
settlers  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
settlement  of  these  squatters  west  of  the  river  was  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  compacts  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  government  wsls 
soon  requested  to  remove  the  intruders.  Accordingly 
troops  were  sent  over  in  1831,  the  settlers  were  driven 
back  to  the  east  bank  of  the  fiver,  and  a  detachment  was 
left  at  the  mines  to  protect  the  Indians  against  further 
intrusion. 

Settlements  in  the  Black  Hawk  purchase. — In  1832 
the  Black  Hawk  purchase  was  concluded.    By  this  the 

*For  a  brief  lammaiy  of  lead  mining  in  this  regjion  see  Thwaitet, 
Early  Liod^Mining  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  the  American  Historical 
Association  Annual  Report,  1893,  X9X-Z96. 
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United  States  secured  from  the  Indians  the  cession  of  a 
strip  of  territory  about  fifty  miles  wide  extending  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Missouri  to  the  vicinity  of  a  parallel 
running  through  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  acquisition 
of  this  territory  marks  the  real  beginning  of  white  set- 
tlements in  Iowa.  Not  until  several  years  later,  how- 
ever, when  land  sales  were  held,  were  the  occupants 
able  to  procure  actual  title  to  the  soil,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  a  title  was  not  enough  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  frontiersmen.  They  came  in  large  numbers, 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  sites  along  the  rivers 
which  flowed  into  the  Mississippi.  Burlington,  San- 
dusky, and  Fort  Madison  were  occupied  by  white 
settlers  during  1833.  ^^^^  ^^  Indian  village  of  "Puck- 
e-she-tuk"  whites  had  come  as  early  as  1830.  A  school 
had  been  established  there  by  1833,  possibly  three  years 
earlier.  In  1835  the  name  was  changed  to  Keokuk.^ 
The  strip  included  in  the  purchase  had  been  divided 
into  two  counties.  The  territory  north  of  the  Iowa 
River  was  organized  as  Dubuque  County,  while  the 
part  of  the  purchase  south  of  that  stream  was  known 
as  Des  Moines  County. 

A  furrow  as  a  guide. — By  the  spring  of  1836  the 
frontier  had  been  extended  to  Round  Prairie  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  During  that  same  year  pioneers  were  ex- 
ploring the  valley  of  the  Iowa  River,  selecting  claims 
and  building  cabins.  During  the  following  year  they 
brought  their  families  and  induced  others  to  migrate 
with  them  from  Indiana  into  diis  remote  western 
country.  In  1839  Iowa  City  was  laid  out  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  newly  created  territory.  To  guide 
immigrants  who  were  moving  west  and  to  encourage 

4  There  ii  reason  to  believe  that  trading  potts  or  settlements  had  been 
established  at  Sandusky,  Burlington,  and  Fort  Madison  by  x8aa  See 
Campbell's  "Recollections  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  Lee  County"  in  The 
Annals  of  lonva  (First  Series),  V.  883,  884. 
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them  to  move  into  the  territorial  capital,  one  Lyman 
Dillion  was  employed  to  plow  a  furrow  between 
Iowa  City  and  Dubuque,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles/ 
By  the  beginning  of  1840  twenty  families  had  settled 
at  the  former  place. 

The  population  of  Iowa,  in  1836,  was  estimated  at 
10,531  and  the  number  had  increased  to  22,859  by  1838. 
By  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  there  were 
more  than  43,000  people  living  in  the  territory.*  This 
means  that  from  1836  to  1840  die  population  practically 
doubled  every  two  years — in  fact  it  more  than  doubled 
in  the  first  two.  A  glance  at  the  census  map  showing 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  indicates 
that  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Hawk  purchase  had 
been  pretty  completely  occupied,  and  that  the  frontier 
line  of  settlement  approached  die  Mississippi  as  it  ex- 
tended northward  from  Missouri's  northern  boundary, 
finally  touching  that  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forty- 
third  parallel. 

Iowa  well  advertised. — ^This  rapid  growth  was  due 
in  part  doubtless  to  the  advertising  which  Iowa  re- 
ceived in  the  public  press.  In  March,  1839,  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Buffalo  Journal  had  declared : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  soil,  the  timber,  the  water, 
and  the  climate,  Iowa  territory  may  be  considered  the  best 
part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Indians  so  consider 
it,  as  appears  from  the  name  which  they  gave  it.  For  it 
is  said  that  the  Sioux  (Sac)  and  Fox  Indians,  on  beholding 
the  exceeding  beauties  of  this  region,  held  up  their  hands, 

and  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  and  amazement, 

.  — — ^^  ■  ^— — ^^^— —  » 

*  The  Annals  of  Iowa  (First  Series),  VI.  107. 

^Gue,  History  of  Iowa,  i.  185;  Niles'  Register,  LIX.  40.  The  popula- 
tion by  counties  it  given  as  follows:  Clayton,  1945;  Delaware,  171;  Du- 
buque, 3056;  Jackson,  143a;  Jones,  475;  Clinton,  800;  Linn,  1385;  Scott, 
2x93;  Muscatine,  1042;  Cedar,  1225;  Johnson,  1504;  Louisa,  1925;  Wash- 
ington, X572;  Henry,  3782;  Jefferson,  2780;  Van  Buren,  6030;  Lee,  6096; 
Des  Moines,  5646;  attached  to  Van  Buren,  136.  For  the  population  of 
Iowa  in  1836  see  Albach's  Annals  of  the  West  (Second  XSdttion),  802. 
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"I-O-W-A,"  which  in  the  Fox  language  means,  "this  is  the 
land." ' 

On  June  29,  1839,  it  was  reported  in  Niles'  Register 
that  one  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Iowa  and  had  stated  that  the  prospects 
for  an  exceptional  harvest  were  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen  anywhere. 

He  spoke  to  us  particularly  of  one  field  of  wheat,  wliidi  he  saw 
on  the  prairies,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which 
was  a  perfect  level,  so  that  it  could  be  taken  into  one  view,  and  was 
handsomely  fenced;  the  stalks  were  then  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  the  growth  most  luxuriant.  We  would  go  a  day's  ride  to  see 
such  a  field  of  wheat  as  that.® 

During  the  fall  of  this  same  year  the  public  land 
sales  in  Iowa  City  alone  were  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  Those  lots  fronting  the  public 
square  where  the  State  House  was  to  be  erected  brought 
from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars  each.  In  Burlington 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  four  days  of  the  sale  in  1840 
amounted  to  nearly  seventy-six  thousand  dollars.  The 
Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette,  reported  in  May,  1840, 
that  between  one  and  two  hundred  people  were  leaving 
that  city  to  settle  "near  the  center  of  what  will  probably 
be  the  capital  of  Iowa,  at  die  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Des  Moines  river."  The  Burlington  Gazette  in  the 
fall  of  1840  stated  that  "the  health  of  Iowa  territory  is, 
thus  far  this  season,  universally  good.  The  crops  of 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  have  been  as  abundant  as  usual,  and 
the  crop  of  corn  will  be  very  large.'^ 

Indian  land  cessions. — ^These  comments  with  scores 
of  others  like  them  played  no  small  part  in  directing 
the  attention  of  homeseekers  to  Iowa.  As  the  number 
of  immigrants  increased  in  the  Black  Hawk  purchase 


V  Quoted  in  Nilei'  RigisUu  LVL  48. 
•  lbid.»  LVI.  277. 
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and  as  the  pressure  of  white  settlers  against  the  Indian 
territory  along  the  western  border  of  this  strip  became 
greater,  it  proved  necessary  to  draw  up  additional 
treaties  with  the  Indians  in  order  to  open  more  terri- 
tory to  the  covetous  frontiersmen.  In  1837  and  again 
in  1842  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  by  which  the  entire  central  and  south-central 
parts  of  Jowa  were  thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  ex- 
cept a  strip  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  wide  along 
the  western  border  of  the  territory.*  By  die  terms  of 
the  latter  treaty  the  Indians  were  given  until  the  first 
of  May,  1843,  to  yield  possession  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  cession,  and  diree  years  in  which  to  surrender  the 
western  half. 

The  opening  of  1843. — ^This  condition  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Americans  from  exploring  the  countfy  during 
the  interval,  but  army  officers  patroled  the  territory  to 
check  any  attempt  which  the  former  might  make  to 
run  lines  or  to  mark  off  claims.  The  new  acquisition 
was  well  known  to  the  frontiersmen  therefore  when  on 
April  30,  1843,  men  who  had  gathered  along  the  border 
of  the  unoccupied  Indian  country  waited  and  listened 
for  the  discharge  of  fire  arms  which  would  announce 
the  hour  of  midnight  and  the  time  that  formally  opened 
the  land  to  settlers.  Between  midnight  of  April  30  and 
sundown  of  May  i,  it  is  said  that  at  least  a  thousand 
settlers  staked  their  claims  within  the  boundaries  of 
Wapello  County  alone.  Ottumwa  on  the  Des  Moines 
was  surveyed  at  once,  and  about  four  hundred  lots 
were  laid  out  Eddyville,  Agency  City,  and  Dahlonega 
also  sprang  up  over  night  as  it  were.  Not  only  was  the 
land  along  the  rivers  taken  up  by  these  immigrants, 
but  they  began  to  occupy  the  intervening  spaces  be- 
tween the  streams.     Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 

*Royce,  "Indian  Land  Cesiions  in  the  United  States"  in  the  Etghtanih 
Annual  Report  of  thi  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Part  II,  766,  767, 
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Missouri  furnished  most  of  the  population,  but  there 
were  settlers  who  came  from  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Protection  against  Indian  depredations. — In  order 
to  protect  the  occupants  from  Indian  depredations  and 
to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  whites  on  Indian 
lands,  Fort  Des  Moines  was  built  in  1843  ^^^^  ^^ 
frontier.  The  rapid  influx  of  settlers  produced  increas- 
ing dissatisfaction  among  the  red  men  along  the  border 
as  a  result  of  which,  six  years  later.  Fort  Clark  was 
erected  farther  west  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  The 
name  was  later  changed  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  in  1853 
the  troops  were  moved  from  Fort  Dodge  still  farther 
north  to  Fort  Ridgely  on  the  Minnesota  River.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  the  town  of  Fort  Dodge  was 
laid  out  and  became  the  distributing  center  for  north- 
western Iowa. 

Call  of  constitutional  convention. — ^As  the  popula- 
tion increased  the  desire  for  a  change  in  the  existing 
government  became  more  evident.  The  territorial  or- 
ganization which  had  been  made  in  1838  no  longer  satis- 
fied the  ambitions  of  many  citizens.  Consequently  an 
act  was  passed  on  July  31,  1840,  calling  for  a  vote  of 
the  people  on  the  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  proposition  was  defeated  in  August  follow- 
ing. The  question  was  submitted  again  in  1842  and 
was  again  defeated.  The  objection  to  the  proposal  was 
based  apparently  on  the  unnecessary  expense  which 
would  result  from  a  change  in  the  existing  govern- 
ment A  state  government  would  cost  more  and  the 
total  operating  expense  would  fall  on  die  people  of 
Iowa.  Under  the  territorial  form  the  United  States 
government  would  provide  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery. But  the  advocates  of  statehood  were  persist- 
ent and  on  February  12,  1844,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention.  In 
April  this  action  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
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qualified  electors  of  the  territory."  The  convention 
met  and  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  territorial  delegates. 

Constitution  before  Congress. — ^The  congressional 
Committee  on  Territories  presented  a  bill  proposing 
the  simultaneous  admission  of  both  Iowa  and  Florida. 
An  amendment  was  suggested  immediately  which 
would  change  the  boundaries  of  Iowa  and  reduce  the 
area  of  the  proposed  state  considerably.  This  provoked 
heated  discussion  and  brought  out  some  interesting 
opinions  as  to  the  real  position  which  the  West  should 
assume  in  developing  and  maintaining  nationalism. 
The  idea  was  presented  clearly  and  forcibly  by  Vinton 
of  Ohio. 

The  West  and  Nationalism. — He  advocated  die  ad^ 
mission  of  Iowa  with  reduced  limits,  and  he  resented 
the  former  attitude  of  Congress  which  had  insisted  on 
organizing  western  states  with  such  extensive  bound- 
aries that  that  section  would  be  irrevocably  deprived  of 
its  share  in  national  legislation.  This  was  a  mistaken 
view.  The  interest  of  the  national  government  de- 
manded a  larger  representation  from  the  West  than 
had  been  possible  under  former  conditions.  Indeed,  no 
other  section  of  die  country  could  be  trusted  so  com- 
pletely with  the  general  interest  of  the  nation.  The 
geographical  position  and  commercial  dependence  of 
the  West  united  it  with  both  the  East  and  the  South. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  were  west- 
ern harbors.  These  conditions  would  make  the  West 
an  impartial  umpire  in  any  conflict  between  the  East 
and  the  South.  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
no  matter  whence  they  came,  would  always  be  con- 
servative.   This  would  not  be  because  they  possessed 

greater  patriotism  or  superior  virtue,  but  simply  be- 

■-  ■■-         .       ■  ■       ■■■■■I...  ■  » 

^0  James,  Jamci  A.,  "National  Politics  and  the  Admission  of  Iowa  into 
the  Union'*  in  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  RiPori,  2897,  i6s- 
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cause  their  position  would  force  them  into  diis  attitude. 
To  them  dissension  would  spell  ruin.  They  could  be 
depended  upon,  therefore,  to  oppose  all  elements  of 
secession.  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  might 
possibly  '^find  a  dividing  line  that  would  be  mutually 
satisfactory  to  them,  but,  sir,  diey  can  find  no  such  line 
to  which  the  Western  country  can  assent  .  .  .  Lay 
down  the  map  of  the  country  before  you ;  look,  sir,  at 
the  wonderful  network  uniting  the  West  with  the 
North  and  the  South  and  then  let  any  Northern  or 
Southern  man  tell  me  where  he  would  begin  the  work 
of  its  destruction."  " 

These  arguments  may  have  had  little  weight  in  in- 
fluencing the  vote  of  members  of  Congress,  but  they 
expressed  an  appreciation  of  western  nationalism 
which  has  generally  characterized  that  section.  Had 
the  principle  been  adopted  of  building  states  from 
smaller  areas,  the  influence  of  the  West  on  national 
legislation  would  have  been  much  stronger  than  it  has 
been. 

Constitution  defeated. — In  this  case  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  and  the  constitution  of  Iowa, 
with  the  boundaries  which  it  had  proposed  restricted 
by  Congress,  was  sent  back  to  the  people  of  that  terri- 
tory. A  heated  discussion  among  the  political  leaders 
of  Iowa  immediately  began.  The  constitution  was  at- 
tacked for  other  reasons  than  the  amended  boundaries 
which  Congress  had  written  into  it.  The  opposition 
came  largely  from  the  Whigs  who  were  opposed  to 
statehood.  They  were  in  the  minority  and  held  none 
of  the  oflices,  nor  could  they  expect  to  secure  political 
recognition  under  a  state  government.  Besides  the 
constitution  placed  heavy  restrictions  on  corporations 
and  banks  and  provided  for  the  election  of  many  offi- 
cials instead  of  their  appointment.    The  Democratic 


^^  Quoted  ibid.,  16S,  167. 
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officeholders  and  the  press  favored  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution,  even  with  the  restricted  boundaries, 
but  there  were  some  Democrats  who  joined  the  oppos- 
ing Whigs.  The  split  within  the  Democratic  party 
was  due  to  the  Congressional  amendment.  They 
wanted  the  state  of  Iowa  with  the  boundaries  which 
had  been  drawn  in  the  constitution  they  submitted  to 
Congress  and  not  Iowa  with  the  restricted  limits  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  In  the  election  held  in  April,  1845, 
the  constitution  was  defeated.  The  Democratic  leaders 
would  not  admit  defeat  A  bill  providing  for  the  resub- 
mission of  the  constitution  in  its  original  form  passed 
the  legislature,  but  apparently  the  voters  were  not  satis- 
fied. In  the  August  election  the  original  draft  was  de- 
feated. 

Admission  of  Iowa. — State  advocates  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  the  territorial  governor  in  a  message  to  the 
assembly  pledged  his  hearty  cooperation  in  any  move 
that  would  help  bring  Iowa  into  the  Union.  On  Janu- 
ary 17,  1846,  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
Delegates  were  elected  and  met  on  May  4.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  drafted  after  a  short  session.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions it  was  a  copy  of  the  original  constitution.  The 
northern  boundary  was  fixed  at  43  degrees  and  30  min- 
utes north  latitude,  but  the  western  boundary  was  main- 
tained along  the  Missouri  as  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1 844.  Another  clause  in  the  constitution  forbade 
the  establishment  of  banks  and  roused  strenuous  opposi- 
tion among  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  but  it  was  finally 
accepted  by  that  body.  On  December  28,  1846,  Iowa 
Territory  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  states  of  the 

Union. 

Mormon  settlements.  —  Meanwhile  settlers  con- 
tinued to  come  in  increasing  numbers.  In  the  spring  of 
1846  the  Mormons  were  compelled  to  leave  Nauvoo. 
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During  their  westward  migration  through  southern 
Iowa  many  of  them  stopped  within  that  territory  and 
erected  homes.  Settlements  were  made  at  Garden 
Grove  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Decatur  County,  near 
Osceola  in  Clark  County,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Union 
County,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Cass  County,  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Mills  County.  But  the  principal 
Mormon  settlement  was  near  Council  Bluffs.  These 
thrifty  people  thus  made  generous  contributions  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country  in  southwestern  Iowa« 
Other  settlers  had  moved  into  this  section  by  1847,  and 
with  the  great  overland  immigration  through  southern 
Iowa  to  California  in  1849  and  in  1850,  Kanesville 
(Council  Bluffs)  became  a  typical  frontier  town  like 
Weston  and  Independence  in  Missouri. 

The  Dutch  immigrants. — Iowa  never  attracted 
foreigners  in  the  same  proportions  as  did  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  but  in  1847  there  came  to 
Marion  County  a  company  of  earnest  and  thrifty  Hol- 
landers who  made  no  small  contribution  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  industry  of  the  state.  About  a  thousand  of 
them  had  left  Holland  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Peter  Scholte.  From  New  York  they  had  gone  west 
to  St  Louis  and  here  Scholte  left  them  while  he  set  out 
accompanied  by  a  chosen  committee  to  select  a  home  for 
his  colony  in  Iowa.  Land  was  offered  them  in  Lee 
County  but  the  title  appeared  doubtful  and  Scholte  de- 
cided to  seek  advice  from  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Fairfield  in  Jefferson  County.  After  care- 
fully investigating  the  selections  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  directed  Scholte  persuaded  his  companions  to 
agree  to  buy  from  pioneers  who  had  not  completed  pay- 
ments on  their  claims  and  who  did  not  therefore  have 
clear  titles. 

A  location  selected.  —  While  Scholte  busily  ex- 
amined the  maps  of  the  land  ofiice  in  Fairfield  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  investigating  the  coun- 
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try  in  that  vicinity.  Finally  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  Baptist  missionary  whom  they  met  by  chance  the 
committee  decided  to  investigate  lands  on  the  frontier 
about  seventy  miles  west  of  Fairfield.  On  July  29, 
1847,  the  missionary  acting  as  guide  conducted  the  com- 
pany into  the  section  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  what  is  now  Marion  County.  So  well  pleased  were 
they  with  the  country  and  with  the  terms  which  they 
were  able  to  make  that  deals  were  closed  immediately 
with  several  pioneers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Pella  and  south  along  the  Des  Moines 
River.  Having  purchased  the  land  and  completed 
other  arrangements  for  accommodating  the  company 
the  committee  returned  to  St.  Louis  where  their  friends 
were  awaiting  their  report 

Arrival  of  the  immigrants.— -When  the  five  commit- 
teemen made  a  report  to  their  comrades  in  that  city 
nearly  all  of  them  were  eager  to  move  northward  im- 
mediately. Some  of  the  members  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, had  secured  profitable  employment  in  St  Louis 
and  it  was  decided  to  have  them  continue  at  their  work 
temporarily  while  the  others  went  ahead  and  prepared 
homes.  About  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  party,  having 
provided  themselves  with  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
and  clothing,  took  passage  on  a  Mississippi  River 
steamer  and  arrived  at  Keokuk  within  two  days. 
Horses,  wagons,  and  other  things  essential  for  an  over- 
land journey  were  purchased,  and  the  company  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Des  Moines  valley,  arriving  at  their  des- 
tination in  August,  1847.  Scholte  had  made  a  contract 
with  some  Americans  for  the  construction  of  fifty  log 
cabins  and  for  the  delivery  of  some  lumber,  all  of 
which  was  to  have  been  attended  to  before  the  com- 
pany's arrival,  but  these  things  had  not  been  done.  The 
Holld^nders  were  keenly  disappointed,  for  they  had 
hoped  to  find  at  least  the  materials  for  their  homes. 
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Imagine  a  number  of  bakers,  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
painters,  office  clerks,  business  managers,  and  such  like 
[exclaims  their  historian],  who  had  all  their  lives  been 
used  to  the  city  life  of  Europe — some  of  whom  hardly 
knew  what  a  cow  or  pig  looked  like,  nor  had  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  farm  implements;  who  had  left  neat  and 
comfortable  homes  and  had  never  known  or  seen  others — 
imagine  such  people  suddenly  transplanted  to  an  open 
prairie,  with  here  and  there  some  timber,  seeing  nothing 
but  grass,  trees  and  sky,  and  finding  no  protection  against 
the  elements  I  ...  It  takes  but  a  few  lines  to  tell  it,  but 
to  live  it  is  something  wholly  different.^ 
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Building  a  town. — Despite  such  a  discouraging  be- 
ginning the  company  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  out  a 
town  which  they  called  Pella,  and  to  construct  tempo- 
rary dwellings  to  shelter  them  while  they  selected  their 
lands,  prepared  to  till  the  soil,  and  to  build  more  sub- 
stantial homes.  The  streets  of  Pella — "Strooijen  Stad" 
or  Straw  Town  as  it  was  called — ^were  given  such  names 
as  Extension,  Addition,  Washington,  Franklin,  Colum- 
bus, Liberty,  Union,  and  Independence;  while  the  ave- 
nues were  called  Perseverance,  Inquiring,  Reforma- 
tion, Gratitude,  Patience,  Experience,  Confidence,  Ex- 
pectation, and  Accomplishment  In  a  few  years  these 
streets  and  avenues  were  lined  with  rows  of  simple 
wooden  houses  interspersed  with  a  few  dwellings  of 
red  brick,  and  the  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
land  which  Scholte  had  selected  were  converted  into 
profitable  farms  on  which  the  owners  had  constructed 
comfortable  homes.  Wild  fruits  grew  in  abundance  in 
the  woods,  and  on  their  farms  the  Hollanders  raised 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  flax,  wheat,  buckwheat,  and 
vegetables.  From  their  cows  which  were  provided 
with  shelter  during  the  long  winter,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  American  frontiersmen,  the  Dutch  ob- 

tained  generous  quantities  of  rich  milk  and  made  more 

I'll  -  ■■  '■       — — ^»^— — 

^*  Quoted  in  Van  der  Zee,  The  Hollanders  of  Iowa,  68. 
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than  enough  butter  and  cheese  to  supply  their  own  needs. 
In  fact  "Iowa  cheese"  which  was  shipped  by  these 
thrifty  farmers  became  famous  in  the  St.  Louis  market 

Irish  and  Germans. — Irish  and  German  immigrants 
formed  settlements  south  of  the  Hollanders,  the  former 
occupying  fertile  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Monroe 
County  and  the  latter  selecting  what  was  considered  a 
barren  country  on  Coal  Creek,  sometimes  called  the 
Dutch  Ridge.  The  Irish  on  account  of  their  poverty 
were  compelled  to  make  their  meager  resources  yield 
the  largest  possible  returns,  and  by  selecting  fertile 
lands  were  soon  living  in  comfort.  The  Germans,  al- 
though in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the 
best  in  the  country,  selected  the  ridge  lands  which 
were  covered  with  white  oaks  and  dense  undergrowth 
where  they  too  established  a  prosperous  community  and 
lived  a  comparatively  isolated  political  life. 

Settled  area  of  Iowa  in  1850. — ^The  United  States 
census  reports  show  that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  moved  into  Iowa  during  the  decade 
ending  in  1850.  These  immigrants,  as  shown  by  the  maps 
accompanying  the  reports,  had  occupied  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  area  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  and  a 
circle  around  the  present  town  of  Quincy  near  the  cen- 
ter of  Adams  County  in  the  southwest  The  entire 
northern  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  state  were  still 
unoccupied.  The  decade  beginning  in  1850  was  to 
witness  a  migrating  tide  which  was  to  sweep  over  the 
waste  places  of  the  state  and  to  inundate  the  valleys  and 
hills  with  more  than  sufficient  human  energy  to  build 
up  a  commonwealth  of  the  first  rank. 

Reasons  for  rapid  growth  after  1850. — ^There  were 
several  things  which  encouraged  migration  during  this 
period.  Railroad  lines  had  been  completed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  so  the  eastern  border  of  Iowa  was  easily 
reached.    It  was  during  this  decade  also  that  the  rail- 
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roads  began  advertising  western  lands.  Land  specula- 
tors and  land  companies  offered  inducements  which  ap- 
peared most  alluring  to  the  land-hungry  men  of  the 
more  densely  populated  areas  farther  east  Guides  for 
emigrants  were  published  in  great  quantities,  and  arti- 
cles ^'containing  glowing  accounts  of  the  beauty,  ad- 
vantages, and  fertility  of  the  Iowa  country  appeared  in 
hundreds  of  Eastern  newspapers  until  the  name  ^lowa* 
became  a  household  word;  and  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  already  to  own  a  home  in  that  far-famed 
State  wrote  enthusiastic  letters  to  their  relatives  and 
former  neighbors  urging  them  to  come  and  share  in 
their  prosperity."" 

Great  number  of  immigrants. — ^These  inducements 
combined  with  a  fatal  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the 
middle  states  and  a  severe  drought  throughout  the  Ohio 
valley  during  the  summer  of  1854  brought  homeseekers 
to  Iowa  by  the  thousands,  particularly  during  the  years 
1854  to  1856. 

The  immigration  into  Iowa  the  present  season  is  aston- 
ishing and  unprecedented.  For  miles  and  miles,  day  after 
day,  the  prairies  of  Illinois  are  lined  with  cattie  and  wag- 
ons, pushing  on  toward  this  prosperous  State.  At  a  point 
beyond  Peoria,  during  a  single  month,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty*three  wagons  had  passed,  and  all  for  Iowa. 
Allowing  five  persons  to  a  wagon,  which  is  a  fair  average, 
would  give  8,715  souls  to  the  population. 

An  Iowa  City  editor,  commenting  on  this,  added : 

This  being  but  the  immigration  of  the  month,  and  upon 
one  route  only  out  of  many,  it  would  not  be  an  unreason- 
able assertion  to  say  that  50,000  men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren  will  have  come  into  this  State  by  the  first  of  December, 
reckoning  from  the  first  of  September." 

^*  Clark,  "The  Westward  Movement  in  the  Upper  MittiMippi  Vall^ 
Daring  the  Fifties"  in  the  Mississippi  Vall^  Historical  Association,  Pro- 
Uidiugs,  1913-1914,  ax5« 

^^Ihid.,  1x6. 
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Ferries  unable  to  handle  crowds. — During  the  fall 
and  early  winter  of  1854  there  was  an  almost  Uninter- 
rupted procession  of  immigrants  crossing  the  ferries 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Dubuque^  Burlington,  Davenport, 
and  Keokuk.  Sometimes  they  had  to  wait  in  camp  two 
or  three  days  for  their  turn  to  cross.  It  was  estimated 
that  twenty  thousand  people  crossed  the  ferry  at  Bur- 
lington in  thirty  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
number  increased  to  six  or  seven  hundred  a  day.  About 
one  wagon  in  a  hundred  was  marked  Nebraska,  the 
others  were  to  halt  in  Iowa.  And  even  at  Keokuk 
such  large  numbers  of  settlers  came  in  by  boat  that  a 
journalist  was  led  to  say  that  ''by  the  side  of  this  exodus, 
that  of  the  Israelites  becomes  an  insignificant  item,  and 
the  greater  migrations  of  later  times  are  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned."  It  was  said  that  one  thousand  people 
from  Richmond  County,  Ohio,  alone,  came  to  Iowa 
that  fall ;  while  long  double-header  trains  brought  into 
Chicago  thousands  of  homeseekers  every  week. 

A  westward  moving  frontier. — ^These  people  came 
into  Iowa  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  during  the 
years  following  1850.  The  majority  passed  on  through 
the  settled  area  to  the  frontier;  others  moved  into  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  older  settlements ;  and  a 
few  bought  improved  lands,  thus  freeing  the  original 
owners  who  themselves  joined  the  canvas-covered 
trains  that  were  traveling  toward  the  West.  In  May, 
1855,  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Palo  Alto  County 
near  the  present  town  of  West  Bend.  The  immigrants 
came  in  ox  wagons  from  Benton  County  through  the 
frontier  settlements  along  the  trail  from  Fort  Dodge 
known  as  the  military  road.  The  soldiers  had  passed 
over  the  route  when  they  moved  from  Fort  Dodge  to 
Fort  Ridgely,  and  subsequent  supply  wagons  had  left 
their  marks  on  the  prairie  grass.  About  a  year  later,  in 
the  summer  of  1856,  a  settlement  of  about  forty  people 
was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Spirit  Lake  near  the 
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northern  border  of  the  state.  Other  settlements  were  es< 
tablished  farther  west  in  Woodbury,  in  Cherokee,  and 
in  Clay  Counties  before  1857.  During  the  year  1856  a 
colony  of  seven  Irish  families  from  Kane  County,  Illi- 
nois, made  settlements  about  two  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  city  of  Emmetsburg,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
were  joined  by  many  of  their  countrymen.  Just  east 
along  the  Des  Moines  settlers  had  already  located 
( 1855)  at  Dakota  City  in  Humboldt  County,  at  Algona 
farther  north,  and  at  Bancroft  in  Kossuth  County. 
Scattered  settlements  might  be  found  at  Smithland  and 
at  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sioux. 

Sununary  of  Iowa's  growth  in  population. — ^This 
growth  will  be  appreciated  more  fully  from  a  sum- 
mary. We  have  seen  that  the  population  in  1836  was 
estimated  at  10,531,  ^'^^  ^^^  ^i^  number  had  increased 
to  22,859  '1  »838.  The  census  of  1840  gives  the  terri- 
tory a  population  of  43,112.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  192,214  inhabitants  in  Iowa.  This  gives  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  immigrants  during  the  period 
from  1840  to  1850  at  a  little  less  than  15,000.  Such 
rapid  growth  in  the  territory's  population  during  these 
ten  years  produced  an  almost  constant  shifting  of  the 
frontier  line.  En  1840  the  frontier  followed  approxi- 
mately a  line  running  through  Ottumwa  and  Iowa  City, 
finally  touching  the  Mississippi  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Guttenberg.  By  1850  it  had  moved  out 
toward  the  center  of  the  state.  If  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  corner  there  would 
be  tongues  of  settlement  west  and  north  of  tiiat  line  in 
the  Missouri  and  Des  Moines  valleys,  and  there  would 
be  unsettled  areas  east  and  south  of  the  line  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  modern  Quincy,  Marshalltown,  and  Oelwein. 
But  the  settled  area  west  and  north  of  such  a  line  would 
hardly  hll  the  unsettled  parts  east  and  south  of  it  In 
1840  the  territory  had  contained  but  eighteen  counties; 
"he  state  had  forty-nine. 
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Lumbering  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. — ^The 
First  Americans  to  follow  the  fur  traders  into  north- 
western Wisconsin  and  into  northeastern  Min- 
nesota were  the  lumbermen.  They  had  begun 
to  establish  themselves  at  advantageous  places  along 
the  streams  of  the  north  at  a  very  early  period. 
Colonel  John  Shaw  had  built  a  sawmill  on  Black  River 
as  early  as  18 19.  In  1822  another  was  constructed  on  a 
branch  of  the  Chippewa  River  by  a  man  named  Hardin 
Perkins  from  Kentucky.  A  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Menominee  Indians  in  1836  opened  a  strip  six  miles 
wide  and  forty  miles  long  to  the  lumbermen  on  the 
upper  Wisconsin,  and  was  followed  by  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  mills  in  that  section.^*  Wausau  later 
became  a  center  for  the  lumbermen  of  the  region.  A 
treaty  made  with  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Indians  in 
1838  opened  the  St.  Croix  valley  to  the  lumbermen. 
Mills  were  erected  at  St.  Croix  Falls,  at  Marine,  at 
Point  Douglas,  at  Lakeland,  and  at  Osceola ;  ^*  and  the 
lumbermen,  assisted  by  the  fur  traders,  discouraged  the 
more  permanent  settlers.  In  fact  some  of  the  lumber- 
men even  at  a  later  period  sent  petitions  to  the  govern- 
ment praying  that  their  pursuits  be  not  interfered  with 
until  the  land  should  be  brought  into  the  market.^^ 
Like  the  fur  traders,  the  lumbering  interests  were 
opposed  to  the  agricultural  settlements. 

Mormons  in  upper  Mississippi  valley. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  early  enterprises  of  this  section, 
because  of  its  connection  with  a  people  who  were  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  along  the  frontier  at  this 


^'Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  II.  133;  III.  438.  These  lands  were 
purchased  from  the  Menominee  Indians  by  the  United  States  and  surveyed 
by  die  goTernment  evidently  after  they  had  been  occupied  by  Americans. 
Intirior  Department  Lands,  L.  B.   (manuscript),  I.  122. 

^'Polsom,  "History  of  Lumbering  in  the  St.  Croix  Valley,  with  Bi<h 
graphic  Sketches"  in  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Collections,  IX.  191- 

334- 
'^^  Interior  Department  Lands,  L.  B.  (manuscript),  I.  tSt. 
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of  the  lake  region.  Later  Ely  moved  across  the  St 
Louis  River  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Oneota,  Minnesota.  Here  he  built  a  steam  mill  and 
docks,  and  for  six  years  served  as  postmaster.  Some  of 
these  early  immigrants  moved  eastward  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  and  settled  at  Beaver  Bay  which  was 
incorporated  in  1857. 

Extension  of  lumbering  industry. — The  demand  for 
pine  lumber  created  by  the  great  influx  into  the  lead 
region  and  the  surrounding  country  and  by  the  Indian 
treaties  ratified  in  1838  which  opened  to  settlement  the 
section  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Croix  rivers, 
brought  eager  lumbermen  from  Wisconsin,  anxious  to 
establish  their  industry  in  the  new  territory.    Opera- 
tions were  begun  along  the  west  bank  of  the  St.  Croix 
as  already  indicated,  but  as  the  number  of  mills  in- 
creased pioneer  lumbermen  began  to  move  farther  west. 
Until  after  1851  the  Indian  treaties  of  1838  confined  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  whites  to  the  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel. 
The  first  explorations,  therefore,  were  made  along  the 
tributaries  on  that  side  of  the  river.    The  Rum  River 
valley  had  been  explored  before  1848  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  excellent  timber.    A  mill  erected 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  began  operations  in  1848, 
securing  its  supply  principally  from  this  region.     In 
fact  it  was  reported  that  preparations  had  been  made 
for  cutting  and  manufacturing  from  thirty  to  forty 
million  feet  of  lumber  from  the  public  lands  of  Minne- 
sota before  1855. 

Of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  took  part  in  the 
westward  movement  of  1848  and  1849  "some  learned 
wisdom,"  according  to  one  patriotic  chronicler,  and 
stopped  in  Minnesota.  The  number  was  sufficiently 
large  to  create  a  great  demand  for  lumber  at  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony  and  at  St.  Paul.  The  mill  at  the  former 
place  worked  day  and  night  in  its  attempt  to  supply  the 
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needs  of  the  immediate  community,  and  even  then  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  lumber  shipped  from  mills 
at  Stillwater  in  order  to  provide  all  that  was  necessary. 
Very  soon,  however,  additional  mills  were  constructed 
farther  up  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  banks  of  its 
tributaries  at  Anoka,  Centerville,  St.  Francis,  Prince- 
ton, Monticello,  St.  Cloud,  and  Little  Falls.  Lumber- 
ing towns  came  into  existence  only  to  pass  into  oblivion 
when  the  industry  which  supported  them  ceased  to 
operate,  but  the  amount  of  the  lumber  cut  increased 
down  to  the  end  of  the  century.*^  Some  of  the  lumber- 
ing centers  have  retained  their  importance  to  the 
present  time. 

St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul. — ^As  soon  as  the  mill  was 
completed  at  the  falls,  the  village  of  St.  Anthony  be- 
came a  busy  center.  From  the  first  it  was  an  ambitious 
rival  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  located  about  six  or  eight 
miles  by  stage  farther  down  the  river.  The  former 
owed  its  advantage  to  its  favorable  location  for  the 
establishment  of  sawmills,  the  latter  to  its  position  at 
the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  By 
1854  St.  Anthony  had  become  "a  cheerful,  pretty  place, 
clean  and  well  built,  containing  about  2500  inhabi- 
tants." The  attractiveness  of  the  scenery  around  the 
village,  the  location  of  the  university  there,  and  the 
"comfortable  and  civilized  aspect  of  the  town"  had 
marked  it  as  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  but  along  the 
river  bank  ^'sawmills,  foundries,  shingle  machines,  lath 
factories,  and  other  industries  testified  to  the  spirit  of 

the  community."     In  St  Paul  at  the  same  period  were 



*o  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Collections,  IX.  326-362.  During  the 
three  years  including  the  period  from  1848  to  1850  twelve  million  feet  of 
lumber  were  cut  by  mills  in  this  section.  From  1851  to  i860  there  had  been 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifteen  million  feet  cut,  and  this  was  in- 
creased each  decade  through  the  century.  During  the  nine  years  from 
189X  to  1899  more  than  four  billion,  four  hundred  million  feet  were  sawed. 

^  Oliphant,  Minnesota  and  the  Far  West,  236,  244,  245-  A  steamer  of 
light  draught  had  been  launched  above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony  and  had 
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''four  or  five  hotels,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  handsome 
churches,  with  tall  spires  pointing  heavenward,  and 
sundry  meeting-houses,  and  a  population  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  to  go  with  them,  and  good  streets  with 
sidewalks,  and  lofty  brick  warehouses,  and  stores  and 
shops,  as  well  supplied  as  any  in  the  Union;  and  'an 
academy  of  the  highest  grade  for  young  ladies';  and 
wharves  at  which  upwards  of  three  hundred  steamers 
arrive  annually,  bringing  new  settlers  to  this  favored 
land,  and  carrying  away  its  produce  to  the  south  and 
east''  As  in  most  western  communities  there  was  ap- 
parent here  both  industrial  and  educational  vision. 

Advertising  as  a  factor. — ^Advertising  was  a  potent 
factor  in  bringing  settlers  into  Minnesota  during  the 
early  years  of  its  history  just  as  it  had  been  a  stimulus 
to  a  similar  movement  into  Iowa.  On  May  24,  1849, 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  directed  that 
all  advertisements  of  land  sales  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
should  be  published  in  the  Correspondent  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  in  the  Schnellpost  of  New  York  City,  and 
in  the  Telegraph  of  Buffalo,  New  York."  Upon  re- 
quest he  had  notices  of  land  sales  placed  in  the  Minne- 
sota  Pioneer,  published  at  St.  Paul.  That  Ewing 
personally  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
under  consideration,  particularly  those  in  Wisconsin,  is 
evident  from  his  own  statement  A  little  later  (August 
II,  1852)  a  proclamation  announcing  land  sales  in 
Minnesota  appeared  in  the  Register,  published  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont. 

Extension  of  settlements. — In  the  meantime  farm- 
ers had  pushed  up  north  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  had 
made  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  important  branches.    The  Rum  River  country  had 

Davigated  the   ttieam^a   distance   of   about   eighty  mile*— to  the   Saok 
Rapids. 
**lntgrior  Department  Lands,  L.  B.  (manuscript) ,  L  a). 
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been  occupied  by  industrious  Germans,  and  homes  were 
found  scattered  at  intervals  along  the  Mississippi  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  Crow  Wing,  Even  free  negroes  peti- 
tioned for  a  share  of  the  fertile  lands  in  this  far-off  ter- 
ritory/' Permanent  settlers  had  increased  in  numbers 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  Croix  River ;  and  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  territory,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk's experiment,  farmers  were  raising  wheat  But 
the  place  to  which  the  early  Minnesota  booster  pointed 
with  greatest  pride,  the  place  which  was  referred  to  as 
"the  prettiest  country  lying  wild  that  the  world  can 
boast  of,  got  up  with  greatest  care  and  effort  by  old 
dame  Nature  ten  thousand  years  or  more  ago,  and 
which  she  has  been  improving  ever  since,"  was  the 
country  along  the  Minnesota  River.  The  fertile  land 
along  this  navigable  stream  and  its  tributaries  was  the 
goal  of  many  an  early  immigrant.  It  was  doubtless  this 
region  which  Colonel  James  M.  Goodhue,  editor  of 
the  Minnesota  Pioneer,  had  in  mind  when  he  said : 

We  will  give  Illinois  May  the  start,  and  Minnesota  shall 
come  out  ahead.  Don't  care  what  the  crop  is — any  grain, 
any  root — anything  from  a  castor  bean,  or  an  apple  or  a 
pear  tree,  or  a  pumpkin,  to  a  sweet  potato  or  a  tobacco 
plant.  Why,  sucker,  do  you  know  you  have  frosts  about 
two  weeks  earlier  in  Illinois  than  we  do  here?  It  is  a 
fact  I  We  will  show  these  people  sights  who  come  up  here 
in  May,  and  go  shivering  back  home,  sajring  that  Minne- 
sota is  ''too  cold  for  crops." 

Early  towns  in  Minnesota  valley. — By  1854  there 
had  been  founded  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
towns  of  Shakopee,  Le  Sueur,  Traverse  des  Sioux,  Ka- 
80ta,  Mankato,  and  Henderson,  all  '^thriving  cities,'' 

**Oii  November  i8,  1856,  Robert  McClelland,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
wrote  Itaiah  Lawrence,  a  free  negro,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  lawi 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  him  as  a  free  man  of  African  descent  from 
•cttling  npon  public  lands  in  Minnesota  and  acquiring  the  right  of  prc^ 
emption.    Interior  Department  Landsg  L.  B.  (manuscript),  III.  347* 
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containing  front  one  to  fifty  log  houses,  "but  with  imag- 
inary public  buildings,  squares  and  streets  enough  for 
a  moderately  sized  empire."**  Yet  post  offices  had 
been  established  in  every  one  of  these  towns,  and  in 
many  others  along  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  St.  Croix  rivers.  There  were  at 
least  forty-six  in  Minnesota  Territory  in  1854," 

Early  post  offices. — ^According  to  Eli  Bowcn  as  early 
as  1 85 1  nineteen  or  more  post  offices  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Minnesota  with  fairly  well-defined  mail  routes 
extending  into  remote  parts  of  the  territory,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  deliveries  at  intervals 
varying  from  once  or  twice  a  week  to  "according  to 
opportunity.""  Mail  passed  from  Sauk  Rapids  to 
Pembina  under  the  latter  scheme  for  instance,  but  from 
Swan  River  the  mail  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Pem- 
bina by  way  of  Long  Prairie  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  There  was  another  monthly  route  from  Men- 
dota  via  "Little  Rapids,  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  Little 
Rock  to  Lac  qui  Parle."  Between  St.  Paul  and  Fort 
Gaines  by  way  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  Sauk  Rapids,  and 
the  mouth  of  Swan  River,  the  mails  were  scheduled 
once  in  every  two  weeks,  and  there  were  several  weekly 
deliveries  between  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St.  Croix  rivers. 

Population. — In  January,  1849,  St.  Paul  was  a  vil- 
lage containing  about  a  dozen  buildings  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants ;  by  the  first  of  July  fol- 
lowing, it  is  described  as  having  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  houses  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  people.    The 

2*  Olipham,  Minnesota  and  th£  Far  West,  258. 

3>  Rode,  The  United  States  Post-Office  Directory  and  Postal  Guide. 

'^Bowen,  The  United  States  Post-Office  Guide,  174,  300.  There  is  an- 
other volume:  Table  of  Post-0 ffices  in  the  United  States  on  the  First  Day 
of  January,  18$!,  Arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order  and  Exhibiting  the 
States,  Territories,  and  Counties  in  tvhich  they  are  Situated,  noith  the 
Names  of  the  Postmasters;  also  an  Appendix  Containing  a  List  of  the  Post- 
Offices  Arranged  by  States  and  Counties,  to  Which  ii  Added  a  List  of  Of' 
fees  Established,  Changed,  or  Discontinued  to  May  31, 
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population  is  said  to  have  increased  from  eight  hundred 
and  forty  during  the  summer  of  1849  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  in  1854. 

When  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  territory  in 
1849  it  contained  an  estimated  population  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand.  A  year  later,  according  to  the 
United  States  census  of  1850,  there  were  6,077.  This 
increased  to  an  estimated  population  of  140,000  in 
1854,  ^^d  150,000  in  1857,  The  Federal  census  of 
i860  gives  the  state  a  population  of  172,023. 

Foreigners  in  Mimiesota. — In  Minnesota  the  two 
thousand  and  forty-eight  foreigners  constituted  a  little 
more  than  a  thirdtof  the  territory's  population  in  1850. 
Of  these  the  largest  number,  1,417,  came  from  Canada, 
but  there  were  Irish,  Germans,  and  English,  and  a  few 
representatives  from  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  These,  with  the  other  foreigners,  had  settled  for 
the  most  part  in  the  rural  distritts  rather  than  in  the 
cities  and  constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  population  in 
Iowa  and  in  Minnesota  was  drawn  from  varied  sources. 
The  people  had  come  from  many  nations  of  the  world 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  census  re- 
ports  of  1850  show  that  there  were  people  from  all  the 
states  of  the  Union  except  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.  To  be  sure  the  representation  from  the  southern 
states  was  small  compared  with  that  from  the  northern 
section,  and  even  in  the  North  some  States  had  much 
larger  representation  than  others.  In  Minnesota  there 
were  in  1850, 488  people  from  New  York  and  655  from 
New  England,  365  of  whom  came  from  Maine.  These 
Americans  and  their  foreign  neighbors,  opening  for 
cultivation  the  fertile  regions  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Croix  and  their 
principal  tributaries,  building  their  mills  in  the  rich 
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pineries  of  the  north,  erecting  their  homes  and  their 
churches,  and  making  liberal  provisions  for  their  edu- 
cational institutions,  were  the  founders  of  the  present 
states  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  OREGON  COUNTRY 

On  December  19,  1820,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  Congress  "to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  settle- 
ments"  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  into  the  "expedi- 
ency of  occupying  the  Columbia  River."  This  com- 
mittee made  a  report  through  its  chairman,  John  Floyd 
of  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  following 
January.^ 

Congressional  report  of  January,  1821. — ^The  report 
made  a  detailed  review  of  the  United  States  claims  to 
the  country  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  value  of  the  fur 
trade.  It  told  of  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  and  Northwest  Fur  companies  in  their  search  for 
furs  in  that  section.  They  carried  their  supplies  for 
Indians  and  traders  across  the  continent  from  Montreal 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  brought  back  the  peltries 
over  the  same  long  route.  They  paddled  their  birch 
canoes  through  innumerable  rivers,  across  more  than 
sixty  lakes  carrying  them  over  ohe  hundred  and  thirty 
portages  varying  in  length  from  a  few  yards  to  thirteen 
miles.  The  latter  company  had  many  establishments 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  "as  fixed  by  the 
Convention  of  London  of  October  20,  181 8."  In  order 
to  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  all  the 
profits  from  this  rich  trade,  therefore,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  place  a  few  troops  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  compel  the  British  to  confine  their 
activities  to  their  own  territory.    If  the  Canadians  had 

^The  detailed  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  authorize  the  occupation 
of  the  Columbia,  and  ''to  regulate  intercourse  with  the  Canadian  tribes 
within  the  United  States  and  territories  thereof,"  may  be  found  in  Annals 
of  Congress,  i6th  Cong.,  zd  Sess.,  1820-1821,  946-959. 

^75 
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been  able  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  obstacles  in  their  way,  how  much  larger 
would  be  the  profits  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  could  conduct  their  business  along  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  rivers  which  were  separated  by  a  portage 
of  less  than  two  hundred  miles  I  All  that  was  needed  to 
develop  Oregon  was  a  small  permanent  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  provision  for  which  was  made 
in  the  bill  accompanying  the  report. 

Proposal  to  introduce  Chinese  settlers.  —  If  the 
United  States  were  to  make  an  establishment  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  report  continued,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  what  it  would  be  successful,  pro- 
viding the  men  sent  out  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children.  "It  is  believed  that  population 
could  be  easily  acquired  from  China,  by  which  the  arts 
of  peace  would  at  once  acquire  strength  and  influence, 
and  make  visible  to  the  aborigines  the  manner  in  which 
their  wants  could  be  supplied."  England  had  planned 
to  introduce  Chinese  into  the  country  in  1789,  "that 
they  might  be  employed  in  the  mechanic  arts."  It  was 
true  that  these  people  "evince  no  disposition  to  emi- 
grate to  the  territory  of  adjoining  princes,"  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  would  willingly,  nay  gladly,  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  a  home  in  America,  where  they  have 
no  prejudices,  no  fears,  no  restraint  in  opinion,  labor  or 
religion." 

This  report  is  a  document  of  first  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  Oregon.  It  has  been  declared  to  bear 
the  same  relations  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  "in  its  ex- 
pression and  embodiment  of  the  ideas  and  impulses  that 
were  to  shape  the  progress  of  events"  that  "Richard 
JIakluyt's  famous  Discourse  on  Western  Planting  bears 
f^o  the  foundation  of  the  English  colonies  in  America."  * 
-0X11  to  the  members  of  Congress  it  appeared  absurd  and 

^  Bourne,  £.  G.,  "Aspecti  of  Oregon  History  before  1840"  in  the  Oregon 
"    •  ^'Maety  Quarterly,  VI.  263. 
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preposterous.  Oregon  was  as  remote  as  Africa,  and  one 
member  spent  some  time  attempting  to  show  his  col- 
leagues that  it  would  require  a  year  or  more  for  a  con- 
gressman to  make  the  round  trip  from  Washington  to 
that  distant  land,  and  that  his  trip  to  and  from  the  capi- 
tal would  cost  the  national  government  three  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  mileage."  The 
report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

In  1824  and  in  1826  negotiations  were  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the 
division  of  the  Oregon  country,  but  the  best  the  negotia- 
tors could  do  was  to  renew  the  Convention  of  181 8. 
Astor's  experiment  in  the  fur  trade  had  not  encour- 
aged him  to  renew  his  interest  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, despite  the  restoration  of  Astoria  to  the  United 
States  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
it  was  too  early  to  expect  the  people  as  a  whole  to  mani- 
fest any  enthusiasm  over  a  country  which  was  so  diffi- 
cult of  access. 

A  bill  to  organize  Oregon  territory. — ^This  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  will  cause 
no  surprise.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  there  were  a 
few  who  began  to  show  a  decided  interest  in  Oregon  by 
1828.  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  men  be- 
came enthusiastic  over  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  brave  the  hardships  of  a  march 
across  the  plains  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  life  anew 
beyond  the  mountains.  In  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio,  and 
in  New  Orleans  three  associations  or  companies  of  ad- 
venture were  formed,  and  a  bill  was  reported  in  Con- 
gress in  their  behalf  in  December,  1828.  It  provided 
for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  over 
the  entire  country  up  to  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  force, 
for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  for  a  port  of  entry,  and  for 


»  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  V.  24. 
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donations  of  land  to  settlers.  The  discussion  had  not 
been  carried  far  before  a  motion  was  made  to  modify 
the  bill  by  striking  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  substitute  instead  sections  which  would 
give  the  President  power  to  build  and  garrison  forts,  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  country,  and  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Oregon.* 

Oregon  not  worth  possessing. — ^An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  was  the  discussion  it  provoked  in  Con- 
gress. Bates  of  Missouri  could  not  understand  how  any 
one  would  think  seriously  of  occupying  Oregon.  The 
country  wasn't  worth  settling.  The  entire  region  "be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific,  save  a  strip  of  cul- 
tural prairie  not  above  two  or  three  hundred  miles  wide 
...  is  waste  and  sterile,  no  better  than  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  and  quite  as  dangerous  to  cross.''  Part  of  the 
country  was  composed  of  rocky  ridges  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing anything,  and  near  the  coast  "the  soil,  where 
there  is  any,  is  formed  of  rotted  pine  leaves,  and  even 
that  is  swept  away  by  the  floods  which  from  time  to  time 
cover  the  land  along  the  river  banks.  To-day  the  ex- 
tremity of  drought  prevails;  to-morrow  all  except  the 
hills  are  under  water."  He  did  not  believe  that  settlers 
could  be  induced  to  remain  there  longer  than  two  years ; 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  endure  the  "inces- 
sant rain  of  four  months'  duration."  But  even  if  the 
settlement  were  successful  it  was  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  the  people  in  that  far-off  country  could  long  retain 
any  patriotic  feeling  for  the  United  States.  "Does  any 
man  imagine  that  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  could  bind  that  distant  and  solitary 
member  of  the  family  in  the  far  West  to  those  held 
together  by  the  firmest  of  political  ties  in  the  East? 
The  very  name  of  the  place  is  expressive  of  its  poverty 

^The  bill  as  finally  amended  may  be  found  in  Thi  Regitttr  of  Dibaiei 
in  Congress,  V.  190,  191. 
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and  sterility,  for  it  comes  from  oregano^  a  word  applied 
by  the  Spaniards  to  an  herb  resembling  pennyroyal  and 
growing  near  the  coast."  * 

To  Mitchell  of  Tennessee  the  idea  of  settling  Oregon 
was  even  more  absurd.  He  couldn't  understand  how 
any  one  would  desire  to  "seek  the  inhospitable  regions 
of  Oregon,  unless,  indeed,  he  wishes  to  be  a  savage." 
The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  our  natural  boundary  on 
the  west,  and  no  man,  even  though  he  had  "the  most  pro- 
lific mind,"  could  ever  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
our  country  with  that  boundary  would  be  densely  popu^ 
lated.  "Not  even  within  the  reach  of  fancy  itself  can 
the  advocates  of  this  bill  point  out  the  time  when 
Oregon  Territory  will  have  to  be  organized."  If  any 
other  nation  wanted  it,  let  that  nation  have  it.  "It  is 
a  territory  we  ought  not  to  inhabit  and  one  I  hope  we 
never  shall  inhabit,"  because  it  is  too  remote.  "No  sir, 
let  those  restless  spirits  who  cannot  be  content  to  culti- 
vate their  native  soil,  let  such  beings  go  to  Oregon,  but 
let  them  go  at  their  own  risk."  ^ 

These  speeches  were  delivered  before  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  on  December  29  and  30,  1828. 
Twenty  years  from  that  time  a  delegate  was  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Territory  of 
Oregon.  A  little  over  forty  years  later  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  was  completed  connecting  the  Pa- 
cific coast  with  the  Atlantic. 

More  optimistic  views. — ^There  were  others  more 
optimistic  than  Bates  and  Mitchell.  They  denied  that 
Oregon  was  a  desert  waste,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
nounced it  fertile  and  healthful,  well  watered  and 
wooded,  and  to  prove  their  contentions  they  quoted 
from  Vancouver,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Franchere  and  Pre- 

*  For  a  dUcussion  of  the  name  Oregon,  tee  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon, 

I.  i7-«5- 

•  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  V.  127,  129. 

''Ibid,,  134-137.    The  ditcussion  of  the  bill  is  given  between  pages  125 
and  253. 
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vost.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Oregon  could 
never  become  a  part  of  the  Union.  In  time  the  Stony 
Mountains  would  be  passed  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
Alleghenies  then  were.  But  these  were  the  views  of 
the  minority.  The  belief  that  Oregon  was  of  little  im- 
portance, that  it  could  not  become  a  state  in  the  Union, 
and  that  to  organize  it  as  a  territory  or  extend  the 
United  States  laws  over  it  would  violate  the  convention 
of  1827  were  the  opinions  that  prevailed,  and  the  bill 
was  rejected.  , 

Oregon  needs  a  "booster." — In  fact  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  interest  in  the  country 
at  the  time  was  too  vague  to  expect  such  a  bill  to  become 
a  law.  The  wonder  is  that  it  was  ever  introduced.  It 
is  true  that  trappers  and  traders  had  visited  the  region 
for  years  and  knew  it  thoroughly,  but  their  knowledge 
had  not  been  made  available.  The  country  was  still*a 
land  of  silence — a  mythical  land  of 

''continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 

Save  his  own  dashings "  • 

• 

It  needed  some  one  to  assemble  the  known  facts  of  tho 
territory  and  to  bring  them  directly  to  the  people  and 
such  information  would  be  more  effective,  as  far  as 
the  public's  attitude  toward  Oregon  was  concerned,  if  it 
were  presented  by  one  who  could  speak  with  authority. 
Briefly,  in  modern  parlance,  Oregon  needed  a  convinc- 
ing "booster."  Hall  J.  Kelley  was  destined  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  satisfying  this  need. 

Hall  Jackson  Kelley;  plans  for, settling  Oregon. — 
Kelley  was  a  New  England  schoolmaster  who  became 
interested  in  Oregon  as  early  as  181 5.  He  believed  the 
discussion  of  the  Oregon  question  which  he  began  that 
year  led  to  the  restoration  of  Astoria  to  the  United 

*  Bryant,  William  Cullen,  Thanatopsu, 
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States.    In  1824  he  began  devoting  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  to  agitating  the  Oregon  controversy,  and 
Bancroft  says  he  did  not  "cease  writing  and  raving" 
until  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.*    He  assembled  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  concerning  Oregon,  and 
from  his  investigations  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  two  ideas :  ( i )  the  value  of  the  country  on  account 
of  its  furs,  fisheries,  soil,  and  climate,  and  (2)  the  im- 
portance of  christianizing  the  Indians.    In  1829  he  pub- 
lished his  Geographical  Sketches  of  Oregon.    This,  he 
said,  was  ma4e  up  from  the  journals  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  from  public  documents,  and  from  personal  in- 
terviewyi^th  voyageurs  and  travelers.    In  1 830  or  1 83 1 
the  Anjerican  Society  for  Encouraging  a  Settlement  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  was   incorporated   in   Boston 
through  his  efiforts.    Many  prominent  people  became 
interested  in  his  plans,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington  were  supplied  with  his  literature. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  petitioned  Congress  for 
support,  but  the  only  pledge  he  could  obtain  was  that 
p/otection  would  be  given  to  any  settlement  he  might 
establish  in  the  Oregon  country. 

Kelley  issued  a  general  circular  calling  for  emi- 
grants.^** His  plans  provided  for  extinguishing  the  In- 
dian title  to  land  in  the  Northwest,  and  for  constructing 
a  seaport  city  with  wide  streets,  large  lots,  and  a  great 
public  square  on  Gray's  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mult- 
nomah River.  The  future  inhabitants  of  this  prospec- 
tive city  must  be  people  who  could  present  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  they  must  sign  a  pledge  to 
emigrate  and  obey  the  civil  government  to  be  estab- 

*  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Nori/nvest  Coast,  IL  544. 

i<>  *'A  General  Circular  to  All  Persons  of  Good  Character  Who  Wish  to 
Emigrate  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  Embracing  some  Account  of  the  Char- 
acter and  Advantages  of  the  Country ;  the  Right  and  the  Means  and  Opera- 
tions by  Which  It  is  to  be  Settled; — ^And  all  Necessary  Directions  for  Be- 
coming an  Emigrant,"  by  Hall  J.  Kelley,  General  Agent.  By  order  of  the 
American  Society  for  Encouraging  the  Settlement*  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
Instituted  in  Boston  in  A.  D.,  1829.    Charlestown,  x83x. 
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lished,  and  they  must  deposit  twenty  dollars  as  proof  of 
good  faith.  Physicians,  master  shipbuilders,  wheel- 
wrights, carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  skilled  mechanics 
of  all  sorts  were  encouraged  to  join  the  forming  expedi- 
tion. Upon  the  arrival  in  Oregon  each  emigrant,  ex- 
cept the  married  women,  would  receive  a  seaport  lot 
five  hundred  feet  square,  or  two  farms,  one  of  forty  and 
the  other  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  both  to  be 
located  in  the  Multnomah  valley. 

First  expedition  plamied. — ^As  originally  planned 
the  first  expedition  was  to  leave  the  East  on  January  i, 
1832,  but  it  was  postponed  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
favorable  action  from  Congress.  Directions  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  out  to  the  emigrants  requesting  them  to 
gather  in  the  chief  cities  from  Portland  and  Boston  to 
Albany  and  Baltimore  on  March  i,  1832,  and  prepare 
to  make  their  way  in  companies  of  fifty  from  these 
points  to  St.  Louis.  They  were  to  be  provided  with  free 
transportation  from  the  latter  place  to  their  destination 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  route  would  be  by  way  of  the 
Great  Platte  River  to  its  source,  thence  through  the 
South  Pass  to  the  sources  of  the  Multnomah,  and  down 
that  river  to  its  mouth.  Each  emigrant  was  responsible 
for  finding  his  own  arms,  blankets,  and  covered  wagon 
for  his  women  and  children. 

Wyeth  forms  a  separate  expedition. — ^A  very  few 
applicants  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion, but  among  these  was  a  man  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  settlement  of  Oregon.  This  was 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  an  ice-dealer  of  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  number  enlisting  was  so  small  that  the 
Colonization  Society  decided  to  join  the  first  and  sec- 
ond expeditions,  and  to  change  the  date  of  departure 
from  March  to  the  first  of  June,  1832.  This  did  not 
please  Wyeth  and  he  withdrew  and  began  to  organize 
a  joint-stock  company  of  fifty  people  to  leave  St  LfOuis 
by  May  i.    He  planned  to  engage  in  trade  in  Oregon. 
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The  articles  of  agreement  were  to  last  five  years,  and 
provided  for  a  contribution  of  forty  dollars  from  each 
member  and  for  a  division  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  period. 

Under  Wyeth's  energetic  leadersnip  plans  were 
rapidly  projected."  Thirty-one  men  had  entered  their 
names  by  December  19,  1831.  For  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming better  acquainted  and  discussing  various  angles 
of  the  proposed  expedition,  members  of  the  company 
met  at  Wyeth's  home  every  Saturday  night.  The  emi- 
grants assembled  in  camp  on  an  island  at  the  head  of 
Boston  harbor  on  March  i,  1832,  where  they  practised 
frontier  hardships  for  ten  days,  attracting  considerable 
attention  by  their  "showy  and  attractive  uniform  suits, 
a  feature  of  which  was  a  broad  belt  from  which  dan- 
gled  bayonet,  knife,  and  ax."  The  company  was  also 
provided  with  an  "amphibious  machine"  which  was 
a  wagon  when  turned  with  one  side  up  and  became  a 
boat  when  turned  over.  It  occasioned  considerable 
merriment  at  Wyeth's  alma  mater,  Harvard  College, 
where  it  was  dubbed  a  "Nat-Wyethium." 

Overland  to  the  Columbia. — On  March  10  the  com- 
pany set  sail  for  Baltimore.  Here  they  caniped  for  a 
short  time  two  miles  outside  the  city  and  resumed  the 
journey  by  rail  to  the  Alleghenies.  Thence  they  went 
on  foot  to  the  Monongahela,  and  by  steamboat  from 
there  to  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  Independence.  There 
had  been  four  additions  to,  and  six  withdrawals  from, 
the  company  en  route^  so  that  twenty-seven  remained 
to  undertake  the  trip  across  the  plains  and  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Many  of  these  were  dis- 
couraged and  the  expedition  might  have  gone  to  pieces 
had  it  not  been  for  the  advice,  guidance,  and  protec- 
tion of  William  L.  Sublette  and  his  band  of  trappers. 

^^Youog,  F.  G.  (editor)  ''The  Correspondence  and  Journals  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  1831-1836/'  Eugene,  Oregon,  1899.  The  plan  is  out- 
lined in  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  dated  December  19,  183 1,  ibid,,  12,  13. 
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Under  the  direction  of  these  veterans  of  the  western 
country  Wyeth  and  his  little  band  crossed  the  plains 
and  made  their  way  over  the  mountains  to  Pierre's  Hole 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Snake  River. 

Further  desertions  along  the  way  and  at  this  famous 
rendezvous  of  the  trappers  reduced  the  party  to  eleven. 
In  vain  they  attempted  to  persuade  Wyeth  to  abandon 
the  undertaking.  He  remained  here  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  trappers  for  nine  days  and  then  pushed  on, 
traveling  southwest  under  the  guidance  of  Milton 
Sublette  and  his  party  to  the  vicinity  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Humboldt.  Here  the  two  expeditions 
separated  and  Wyeth  with  his  remaining  followers 
made  his  way  to  the  Columbia,  arriving  at  Fort  Van- 
couver on  October  29,  1832.  The  company  was  then 
dissolved,  some  of  the  men  remaining  in  Oregon, 
others  returning  home  by  sea,  and  two  accompanying 
the  leader  on  his  return  overland.  Wyeth  reached 
Cambridge  in  November,  1833. 

Meantime  the  plans  of  the  Oregon  Colonization  So- 
ciety had  not  prospered.  Kelley  found  that  he  could 
not  muster  followers  who  were  willing  to  leave  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  June,  1832,  as  he  had  planned, 
but  he  did  gather  a  few  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  In 
the  early  part  of  1833  he  made  a  final  appeal  to  the 
public.  He  declared  that  he  intended  to  join  his  friends 
who  would  assemble  at  New  Orleans  in  the  following 
March.  Recently  he  had  fitted  out  detachments  of  emi- 
grants, and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  seek  aid.  He 
intended  to  bring  to  the  nations  in  and  about  the  Pacific 
the  principles  of  free  and  liberal  government  and  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  such  a  purpose  was  wor- 
thy of  the  support  of  the  people. 

Kelley  deserted  by  his  followers  starts  alone  for 
Oregon. — In  the  spring  of  1833,  Kelley  set  out  for  the 
Columbia  accompanied  by  a  small  party.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  a  free  passage  to  New  Orleans  and  a  pass- 
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port  through  Mexico.   His  companions  deserted  him  at 
New  Orleans,  and  his  voyage  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  was 
made  under  great  difficulties.    Undaunted  by  his  hard- 
ships and  the  inhospitable  treatment  accorded  him  in 
Mexico,  he  pushed  on  to  California.     In   the   latter 
place,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  he  met  the  American 
trader  Ewing  Young  from  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and 
persuaded  him  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  the  Colum- 
bia.   A  small  party  of  about  a  dozen  men  composed 
of  Kelley,  Young,  and  some  deserted  seamen  and  ad- 
venturers made  its  way  northward  toward  the  goal  of 
Kelley's  ambition.    In  southern  Oregon  Kelley  came 
down  with  an  attack  of  malaria,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  had  not  recovered  when  he  reached  Fort  Van- 
couver in  October,  1834.    At  this  place  his  illness  was 
aggravated  still  further  by  unpleasant  accusations  made 
by  the  Governor  of  California  through  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  officials  and  by  the  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude of  his  American  friends,  particularly  Wyeth  and 
Lee.    It  is  needless  to  record  that  he  was  bitter  and 
despondent  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1836, 
and  his  disappointments  were  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  remainder  of  his  fortune  in  an  unsound  investment 
soon  after  his  return  to  New  England. 

Kelley's  part  in  settlement  of  Oregon. — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  accurately  Kelley's  part  in  arousing 
an  interest  in  Oregon  and  in  stimulating  the  movement 
which  led  finally  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It 
is  possible  that  his  Oregon  propaganda  encouraged 
Floyd  of  Virginia  and  Benton  of  Missouri  to  agitate 
the  question  in  Congress,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  stimulated  the  movement  of  missionaries  into  that 
region.  If  the  latter  is  a  fact  instead  of  a  probability, 
then  Hall  J.  Kelley  played  no  small  part  in  initiating 
a  movement  which  led  ultimately  to  the  settlement  of 
Oregon."    To  this  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 

^3  For  various  opinions  and  estimates  of  Kelley's  part  in  the  settlement 
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Movement  of  missionaries  into  Oregon. —  On 
March  i,  1833,  the  Christian  Advocate  published 
the  well-known  letter  signed  by  William  Walker  in 
which  the  writer  related  the  visit  to  Clark,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  at  St.  Louis  of  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  Nez  Perce  Nation  who  had  come  from 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  search  of  the  Bible. 
They  said  that  their  fathers  had  told  them  of  his  visit  to 
their  nation  when  he  had  accompanied  Lewis  over  the 
mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  They  also 
said  that  white  men  who  had  penetrated  their  country  at 
a  later  date  and  witnessed  their  religious  ceremonies, 
had  declared  that  their  manner  of  worshiping  the  Great 
Spirit  was  wrong  and  had  informed  them  that  the  white 
people  away  toward  the  rising  sun  had  a  book  which 
would  tell  them  the  right  way.  The  tribe  was  so  ex- 
cited by  these  descriptions  that  a  council  was  called  and 
four  chiefs  selected  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  procure  this 
book.  They  were  entertained  by  Clark,  assured  by  him 
that  what  they  had  heard  was  true,  and  the  Bible  and 
its  contents  were  explained,  but  they  were  not  given  a 
copy  of  the  book.  Two  of  the  chiefs  died  while  in  St. 
Louis  and  the  other  two  started  homeward. 

This  letter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  throughout  the  country.  President  Fisk  of  Wil- 
braham  College  urged  young  men  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  Nez  Perccs,  learn  their  language,  preach  Christ 
to  them,  open  schools  among  them,  and  teach  them  the 
ways  of  civilization.  Copies  of  the  letter  in  other 
papers  finally  reached  St.  Louis  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  another  letter  in  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate of  May  10,  1833,  written  by  E.  W.  Sehon,  giving 
a  different  version  of  the  cause  of  the  visit  of  the  Nez 
Perces  chiefs.  But  this  did  not  materially  affect  the 
interest  which  had  been  stirred  up  over  the  incident. 

of  Oregon  tee  Fred  W.  Powell,  Hall  Jackson  fiilley,  Prophit  of  Oregon, 
Chapter  XII ;  Bancroft,  Hutory  of  Oregon,  h  67. 
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As  a  result  of  Fisk's  call  Jason  Lee  and  his  nephew 
Daniel  Lee  offered  their  services  as  missionaries  to  the 
Indians.  On  October  10,  1833,  a  missionary  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York  to  arrange  for  the  early  depar- 
ture of  the  volunteers.  The  Methodist  Missionary 
Board  voted  three  thousand  dollars  for  an  outfit,  de- 
cided that  two  laymen  should  be  selected  to  go  with 
and  assist  the  missionaries,  and  authorized  the  latter 
to  begin  their  work  at  once  by  traveling  about  the 
country  and  raising  funds,  then  to  work  their  way  west 
to  join  some  company  of  fur  traders  in  the  following 
spring." 

Before  the  missionaries  left  New  York  they  learned 
that  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  had  returned  to  Boston  from 
his  first  attempt  to  establish  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  He  had  brought  two  Indian  boys 
with  him  from  beyond  the  mountains  who,  arriving 
at  this  time,  attracted  more  than  ordinary  interest 
The  board  ordered  Jason  Lee  to  visit  Wyeth  at  once 
and  obtain  information  in  regard  to  conditions  in  the 
West  for  missionary  work.  Wyeth  gave  what  infor- 
mation he  could.  He  also  informed  them  that  they 
might  ship  their  possessions  in  a  vessel  which  the 
Columbia  River  Company  (the  name  Wyeth  and  his 
associates  gave  to  their  business  enterprise)  was  about 
to  send  around  Cape  Horn  and  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  might  join  him  in  the  overland  journey  in 
the  spring. 

New  expedition  overland. — ^The   missionaries   left 

^  New  York  in  March,  1834,  and  made  their  way  to  St. 

Louis,  and  thence  to  Independence,  the  rendezvous. 

^'McMaater,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  VI.  xia,  113; 
446,  448;  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  I.  54*59.  J.  Quinn  Thornton  in  his 
Oregon  and  California  in  184S,  II.  ai,  tays:  "As  early  as  the  year  183 1, 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  had  been  induced  by  Mr.  Kelley  to  de- 
termine upon  sending  Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Wilson  as  missionaries  to  the 
Indians  of  Oregon,  but  the  expedition  which  they  had  proposed  to  ac-  j 

company  having  been  broken  up,  they  changed  their  destination,  and  went  ' 

to  Liberia," 
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They  met  two  of  their  associates  here,  Philip  Edwards 
and  Courtney  Walker.  Cyrus  Shepard  had  joined 
Daniel  Lee  at  Pittsburg.  Wyeth  had  come  before 
them,  and  Sublette  joined  the  party  before  it  left  Inde- 
pendence. Townsend  and  Nuttall,  two  scientists,  were 
also  members  of  the  expedition.  The  entire  company 
of  trappers,  traders,  missionaries,  and  adventurers  num- 
bered about  seventy  men.  Dividing  themselves  into 
three  groups  with  Wyeth  and  Sublette  and  their  re- 
spective retainers  taking  the  lead  and  the  missionaries 
with  their  horses  and  cattle  bringing  up  the  rear,  the 
company  moved  slowly  westward  across  the  Kansas 
River,  up  the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  the  Laramie  to 
the  Green  River,  finally  halting  on  June  22  at  the  trap- 
pers' rendezvous  **  on  the  latter  stream.  A  few  days 
were  spent  here  and  again  the  journey  to  the  Pacific  was 
resumed.  On  the  Port  Neuf  River  near  its  junction 
with  the  Snake  in  what  is  now  southern  Idaho,  Wyeth 
lingered  to  build  Fort  Hall,  but  the  missionaries  pushed 
on  to  Walla  Walla  where  they  were  joined  by  Wyeth. 
The  cattle  were  left  here  to  be  transported  by  barge 
while  the  company  went  by  canoe  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
arriving  September  i6. 

Hudson  Bay  Company  Posts  in  Northwest. — ^The 
country  in  which  the  missionaries  now  found  them- 
selves was  dominated  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
The  sole  representative  of  the  company  at  Fort 
George,  formerly  Astoria,  was  the  white  trader  in 
charge.  Farther  up  the  Columbia,  about  six  miles  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  was  Fort  Vancouver, 
This  was  the  center  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  the  chief  factor.    Fort  Walla 


^^Towotend,  John  K.,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains  to  the  Columbia  River  and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Chili,  etc.,  75.  Chapters  II-X  give  an  account  of  the  joarney  including 
the  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
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Walla  was  situated  two  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Van- 
couver on  the  Columbia,  and  still  farther  up  was  Fort 
Okanogan  and  Fort  Colville.  The  latter,  like  the  others, 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  a  supply  post 
for  the  forts  and  trading  stations  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Other  posts  had  been  established  north  and  west 
on  the  Kootenay,  the  Spokane,  and  the  Flathead  rivers 
and  on  Lake  Fend  d'Oreille.  Fort  Nisqually,  another 
stockade  including  warehouses,  magazine,  and  dwell- 
ings, was  situated  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Puget  Sound. 
On  the  Umpqua  River  south  of  the  Columbia  was 
Fort  Umpqua,  and  Fort  Boise,  built  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  as  a  rival  to  Fort  Hall,  stood  on  the 
Snake  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boise." 

Against  these  scattered  channels  of  British  influence 
people  of  the  United  States  offered  Fort  Hall  on  the 
Port  Neuf  River,  Fort  William  on  Wapato  Island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  both  of  which  had  been 
constructed  by  Wyeth,  and  the  aroused  interest  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians. 

Within  a  week  after  their  arrival  at  Fort  Vancouver 
the  Lees  began  exploring  the  country  for  a  mission  site. 
Their  destination  was  the  Willamette  valley  of  which 
they  had  heard  a  great  deal  on  their  trip  down  the 
Snake  and  Columbia  rivers.  They  were  provided  with 
guides,  horses,  and  provisions  for  the  entire  trip  by 
McLoughlin.  Taking  the  route  common  to  trappers 
of  the  time,  they  went  by  canoe  to  McKay's  farm,  sit- 
uated a  short  distance  up  a  small  creek  that  emptied 
into  the  Multnomah,  thence  by  horseback  to  the  settle- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  River.  About 
a  dozen  families  were  found  along  the  river,  mostly 
French  Canadians  who  had  been  hunters  employed  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  or  free  trappers.    They  had 

^^See  Report  No.  loi.  House  of  Representatives,  zsth.  Cong.,  3d  Sets., 
particularly  Wyeth'i  ''Memoir  of  February  4,  1839,"  19-22;  W.  A.  Slacum's 
''Report/'  39-46;  and  Hall  J.  Kelley's  "Memoir,"  53-61. 
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recently  left  that  employment  and  begun  farming  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  more  dependable  method 
of  supporting  their  families.  Apparently  they  were 
happy  and  prosperous,  and  to  the  missionaries  they 
gave  a  generous  welcome. 

Establishment  of  a  mission  on  the  Willamette. — 
Here  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  about  sixty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  a  "broad,  rich  bottom, 
many  miles  in  length,  well  watered,  and  supplied  with 
timber,  oak,  fur,  cotton-wood,  white  maple,  and  white 
ash,  scattered  along  the  borders  of  a  grassy  plain,  where 
hundreds  of  acres  were  ready  for  the  plough,""  the 
Lees  chose  a  location  for  the  mission.  Then  they  re- 
turned to  Fort  Vancouver  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
remove  thei  r  men  and  possessions  to  the  site  chosen.  Mc- 
Loughlin  in  his  usual  way  was  ready  to  render  any  assist- 
ance. The  brig  May  Dacre,  Wyeth's  vessel  on  which 
were  the  tools  and  goods  of  the  missionaries,  had  arrived 
before  the  Lees  had  left  Vancouver,  and  McLoughlin 
offered  them  a  boat  and  crew  to  transport  the  mission 
goods  to  the  site  chosen.  He  also  gave  them  horses 
and  cows  in  exchange  for  others  left  at  Walla  Walla, 
and  loaned  them  oxen  with  which  to  haul  lumber  for 
building.  On  account  of  poor  health  Shepard  re- 
mained at  Fort  Vancouver,  teaching  a  small  school 
which  was  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  Mc- 
Loughlin. The  other  members  of  the  missionary  party 
with  their  livestock  and  goods  arrived  at  their  station 
on  the  Willamette  on  October  6,  1834,  after  ^  journey 
in  which  they  experienced  many  hardships. 

Reasons  for  selecting  Willamette  instead  of  Flat- 
head country. — It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Lees  had 
been  sent  out  to  do  missionary  work  among  the  Flathead 
Indians,  but  we  find  them  establishing  themselves  far 
from  the  native  haunts  of  that  particular  tribe.    Daniel 

^^Lee  and  Frost,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon,  125. 
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Lee  gives  four  reasons  for  beginning  the  work  on  the 
Willamette :  ( i )  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  food  in  a 
region  so  remote  and  inaccessible,  and  of  transporting 
all  necessary  implements  and  tools  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  miles.  (2)  The  Flatheads  were  few  in  num- 
bers on  account  of  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Black- 
feet  (3)  "Their  vicinity  to  the  Blackfeet,  as  well  the 
white  man's  enemy  as  theirs,  and  who  would  fall  upon 
the  abettors  of  their  foes  with  signal  revenge."  (4) 
The  missionaries  desired  a  larger  field  of  usefulness 
than  was  afforded  by  a  single  tribe.  It  was  their  in- 
tention to  consider  the  wants  of  the  entire  country, 
"present  and  prospective,''  and  the  hope  of  meeting 
these  wants  led  to  the  choice  of  the  Willamette  as  the 
most  suitable  location.  "Here  any  amount  of  supplies 
could  be  produced  from  the  soil  that  might  be  required 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  work ;  and  here  the  first  blow 
was  struck  by  the  pioneer  missionaries  in  Oregon;  and 
here  they  began  their  arduous  and  difficult  toil  to  ele- 
vate and  save  the  heathen  from  moral  degradation  and 
ruin."  " 


of  Kelley  and  Ewing  Young. — It  was  while 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  building  a  house  and  barn 
that  a  dozen  men  arrived  one  day  led  by  Kelley  and 
Ewing  Young,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. The  reputation  of  some  of  the  men  was  bad, 
and  on  reaching  Fort  Vancouver  Kelley  found  that 
the  Governor  of  California  had  written  McLoughlin 
describing  them  as  horse  thieves  and  persons  of  dan- 
gerous character,  and  the  Chief  Factor  refused  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  fort  until  they  cleared  themselves. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Kelley  was  sick  upon  his 
arrival.  He  was  kindly  treated  and  given  quarters  in 
a  cabin  outside  the  stockade,  and  in  the  spring  of  1835 
he  was  provided  with  money  and  given  passage  in  one 

^''Ibid.,  127,  »a8. 
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of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  ships  to  Hawaii.  From 
there  he  made  his  way  back  to  Boston. 

Presbyterians  become  interested  in  missionary 
work. — Meanwhile  the  Presbyterian  Church,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Methodists,  was  preparing  to  under- 
take religious  work  beyond  the  mountains.  In  the 
spring  of  1834,  through  its  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  it  sent  Samuel  Parker, 
John  Dunbar,  and  Samuel  AUis  to  the  Flatheads  as 
missionaries.  They  had  intended  to  join  the  expedition 
sent  from  St.  Louis  annually  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  but  arrived  at  that  city  too  late.  Parker  re- 
turned East  but  Dunbar  and  AUis  went  on  and  took  up 
their  labors  among  the  Pawnees.  In  the  spring  of  1835 
Parker  repeated  his  efforts,  this  time  with  success.  He 
arrived  at  St.  Louis,  April  4,  where  he  found  Marcus 
Whitman,  a  physician  whom  the  Board  had  appointed 
to  accompany  him.  The  two  missionaries  joined  an 
expedition  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Liberty, 
Missouri.  The  party  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
trader  Fontenelli. 

Experiences  of  missionaries  crossing  plains.^ — On 
May  15  the  expedition,  consisting  of  sixty  men  and  a 
caravan  of  pack  animals  and  wagons  loaded  with  In- 
dian goods,  left  Liberty  for  Council  Bluffs.  The  final 
start  was  made  from  Bellevue,  a  trading  post  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Missouri,  on  June  22.  The  usual  in- 
cidents of  travel  across  the  plain  were  experienced  by 
the  expedition :  the  early  start  and  the  long  march  be- 
fore breakfast,  the  frequent  thunderstorms  which 
drenched  and  chilled,  crossing  and  recrossing  streams, 
occasional  visits  of  Indians,  and  now  and  then  a  buffalo 
hunt  or  an  accident.  Proceeding  by  way  of  Fort  Lar- 
amie they  came  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  trappers  on 
the  Green  River.  Here  Whitman  gave  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  a  number  of  persons,  in  one  instance 
extracting  from  the  back   of    Captain    Bridger,    the 
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builder  of  Fort  Bridger  on  a  branch  of  the  Green 
River,  an  iron  arrow  three  inches  long;  and  in  an- 
other, an  arrow  from  the  shoulder  of  a  hunter  who 
had  carried  it  in  his  flesh  for  more  than  two  years.  His 
services  on  these  occasions  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Flatheads  and  Nez  Perces  who  were  present,  and 
increased  their  desires  to  have  teachers  among  them 
who  could  do  such  wonderful  things.  A  consultation 
between  the  missionaries  resulted  in  an  agreement  to 
introduce  teachers  among  the  Indians  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Whitman  proposed  to  return  to  St.  Louis  with 
the  caravan/*  obtain  assistants,  and  return  with  the 
trapping  expedition  the  next  spring.  Meanwhile 
Parker  continued  westward  under  the  protection  of 
Captain  Bridger  and  about  sixty  men  as  far  as  Pierre's 
Hole  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River,  thence 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Flatheads  and  Nez  Perces 
to  the  Columbia,  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1835. 

Parker  selects  a  missionary  site. — Parker  spent  the 
winter  at  the  fort  enjoying  the  generous  hospitality 
of  McLoughlin.  Several  excursions  were  made  into 
various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  mission  sites.  On  April  14,  1836,  the 
missionary  started  to  return  east  to  the  Green  River 
valley  to  meet  Whitman,  but  he  did  not  go  far  in  this 
direction.  His  dread  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  the  year  before  and  his 
inability  to  persuade  his  guides  to  take  the  more  south- 
ern route  along  the  Snake  River  induced  him  to  return 
to  the  Columbia.  Some  time  was  spent  here  in  explor- 
ing for  mission  sites.  The  upper  part  of  the  Walla 
Walla  valley  was  noted  with  particular  favor,  the  only 
objection  being  that  it  was  not  centrally  located  for  the 
Nez  Perces,  Cayuses,  and  Walla  Walla  Indians,  to 

1*  Parker,   Samuel,  Journal  of  an  Exploring   Tour  Beyond  thi  Rocky 
Mountains,  184a,  So-82. 
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whom  the  missions  had  been  promised  by  him.  The 
soil  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  "even  now,"  Parker 
said,  "the  spontaneous  productions  of  these  vast  plains, 
including  millions  of  acres,  are  so  profuse,  that  not  the 
fiftieth  part  becomes  the  food  of  organic  life."  Forty 
years  were  to  pass  before  settlers  were  to  realize  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  productive  wheat  fields  in  the 
world. 

Steamer  in  the  Columbia. — Further  explorations 
were  made  by  Parker  in  the  upper  Columbia  country 
before  he  finally  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver.  Here 
he  witnessed  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  by 
the  company,  and  on  June  14,  with  others,  he  took  an 
excursion  around  Wapato  Island  in  the  Beaver,  dur- 
ing which  they  reflected  "upon  the  probable  changes 
which  would  take  place  in  these  remote  regions  in  a 
very  few  years"  and  upon  the  addition  of  a  new  em- 
pire to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  On  June  18,  1836, 
Parker  left  Fort  Vancouver  and  sailed  for  Honolulu. 
He  was  compelled  to  wait  here  until  the  middle  of 
December  for  passage  to  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  his  home  May  23,  1837,  after  having  traveled 
twenty-eight  thousand  miles.  During  the  following 
year  he  published  a  volume  of  his  travels.** 

Whitman  crosses  plains  with  missionary  party. — 
When  Whitman  left  Parker  at  the  Green  River  ren- 
dezvous he  took  two  Indian  boys  and  joining  an  expe- 
dition of  the  American  Fur  Company  that  was  return- 
ing to  St  Louis  at  the  time,  availed  himself  of  their 
protection  across  the  plains.  Pushing  on  to  New  York 
he  made  a  report  to  the  American  Board  and  that  body 
determined  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Rockies  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  between  Parker  and  Whitman  when  they 
separated.*®    In  March,  1836,  Whitman,  with  a  wife 

^*The  volume  cited  in  oonnecdon  with  his  ezpIorationB. 

**Gray,  W.  H.,  A  History  of  Oregon,  iy^'1849,  Portland,  1870^  ID9. 
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he  had  just  married,  set  out  on  his  return.  At  Pitts- 
burg he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  H.  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  a  young  minister  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  Lane  Theological  Seminary  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  was  on  his  way,  with  his  bride,  to  the  Osage 
Indians.  Whitman  persuaded  them  to  join  him  and 
his  wife,  and  the  four  went  to  Liberty,  Missouri,  where 
the  party  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  William  H. 
Gray,  two  Indian  boys,  and  a  lad  of  sixteen  from  Iowa. 
The  wives  of  the  two  missionaries  were  the  first  white 
women  to  make  the  trip  across  the  plains. 

Before  leaving  the  frontier  the  expedition  provided 
itself  with  wagons,  teams,  riding  horses,  pack  animals, 
sixteen  cows,  blacksmith  tools,  a  plow,  grain  for  seed, 
and  clothing  for  two  years.  Guided  by  a  fur  company 
caravan  they  made  their  way,  after  experiencing  many 
delays  and  accidents,  to  Council  Bluffs,  thence  to  Lara- 
mie. At  this  place  the  fur  traders  left  their  carts,  but 
Whitman  retained  one  of  his  light  wagohs  in  order  to 
make  the  trip  more  comfortable  for  Mrs.  Spaulding 
who  was  in  poor  health.  In  this  she  made  the  journey 
through  South  Pass  to  the  Green  River  rendezvous. 
While  they  were  in  camp  here  Wyeth  arrived.  The 
two  forts  which  he  had  built  had  been  sold  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  He  had  already  delivered  Fort 
William  and  was  on  his  way  to  surrender  Fort  Hall. 
He  was  accompanied  by  John  McLeod,  a  chief  trader 
of  the  British  Company,  who  intended  to  return  to  Fort 
Vancouver  after  receiving  Fort  Hall  from  Wyeth,  and 
offered  to  escort  the  emigrants.  The  missionary  party 
was  glad  to  avail  itself  of  his  kindness,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  delay  the  journey  was  resumed.  Some  of  the 
heavy  articles  were  left  at  Green  River,  but  the  light 
wagon  was  retained.    At  Fort  Hall  it  was  converted 

McMatter  sayt  Whitman  was  disappointed  becaute  he  wat  not  able  to 
found  two  missionB  as  he  had  planned.  History  of  tfu  PiopU  of  the 
United  States^  VI.  450.    See  alio  Bancroft,  Oregon,  I.  134. 
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into  a  cart  and  taken  as  far  as  Fort  Boise.  Here  it  was 
left  because  the  horses  were  not  able  to  pull  it  farther. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  to  pass 
beyond  Fort  Hall.'^  Pushing  forward  the  missionaries 
arrived  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  on  September  i,  and 
reached  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  twelfth  of  the  same 
month  where  they  were  courteously  received  by  the 
Chief  Factor. 

Mission  established  at  Waiilatpu. — McLoughlin 
showed  his  accustomed  generosity  in  the  business  deal- 
ings he  had  with  the  missionaries,  and  after  resting  a 
few  days  the  latter  began  to  make  preparations  for  es- 
tablishing their  missions.  Their  goods  had  been  left 
at  various  points  along  their  route  so  that  they  had 
practically  nothing  with  which  they  had  started  except 
their  clothing.  Purchasing  a  winter's  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  goods  enough  to  load  two  bateaux,  Whit- 
man, Spaulding,  and  Gray,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  re- 
turned to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  leaving  the  women  at 
Fort  Vancouver  until  a  shelter  had  been  prepared  for 
them  in  their  new  quarters.  At  Waiilatpu  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Walla  Walla  River  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  known  as  Mill  Creek,  a  site  already 
chosen  by  Parker,  the  missionaries  began  the  first  mis- 
sion house.  It  had  disadvantages  as  a  homestead,  but 
wood  and  water  could  be  secured  and  the  place  pre- 
sented a  certain  picturesqueness  which  was  enhanced  by 
its  isolation.  It  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 
within  twenty-two  miles  of  Fort  Walla  Walla.  Here 
among  the  Cayuses,  with  the  help  of  the  Indians  and  a 
man  or  two  from  the  fort  the  first  house  was  soon  built 
In  the  small  valley  of  Lapwai  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskie  another  was  quickly  con- 
structed. Before  Christmas  Whitman  and  his  wife 
were  settled  in  the  first,  and  Spaulding  and  his  wife  in 
the  other. 

^^  Bancroft,  Hutory  of  Oregon,  L  133,  note  %$, 
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During  the  winter  months  the  two  families  began 
their  missionary  duties  in  a  limited  way  and  planned 
for  larger  things  in  the  spring.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  extend  the  work  to  the  Flatheads  or  to  any 
other  Indian  tribes  unless  additional  laborers  could  be 
found.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  Gray  should 
return  East  in  the  spring  and  procure  reenforcements." 
His  trip  was  successful.  He  enlisted  the  services  of 
three  newly  married  couples,  a  single  man,  and  a  young 
lady  who  later  became  Gray's  wife.  They  settled  in 
1838  in  the  missions  already  established  or  formed  new 
ones  among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity. 

Reenforcements  for  the  missions. — Meanwhile  the 
Methodist  mission  at  Willamette  was  reenforced. 
About  a  score  of  men,  women,  and  children  left  Bos- 
ton in  July,  1836,  and  sailed  around  the  Horn  to  Hono- 
lulu, arriving  there  so  late  that  they  decided  to  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  set  sail  for 
the  northwest  coast  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  May, 
1837.  The  majority  were  interested  in  the  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians  but  there  were  also  a 
physician,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  ship  carpenter.  These 
had  hardly  established  themselves  before  another  ves- 
sel from  Boston  with  more  workers  and  additional  sup- 
plies arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver.  This  raised  the  num- 
ber at  the  station  to  about  sixty,  twenty-five  of  whom 
were  missionaries.  A  new  station  was  located  at  the 
Dalles,  and  in  order  to  extend  the  work  still  more 
Jason  Lee  determined  to  seek  additional  help  in  the 
East 

The  Methodist  mission  was  now  a  thriving  commun- 
ity. While  their  members  were  increasing  through 
the  arrival  of  fellow  workers  from  the  East,  they  took 
another  step  which  was  to  help  free  them  from  eco- 
nomic dependence  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.   This 

**  Gray,  History  of  Oregon,  167-179. 
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British  firm,  as  we  have  seen,  through  its  Chief  Factor, 
had  been  generous  and  courteous  to  the  notissionaries 
and  had  assisted  them  materially  in  establishing  their 
post  on  the  Willamette.  There  were  few  if  any  cattle 
in  the  country  except  those  owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  these  McLoughlin  refused  to  sell.  He 
was  willing  to  let  the  missionaries  have  cows  if  they 
were  desired  for  their  milk,  but  they  must  be  returned 
together  with  any  increase  which  might  have  taken 
place  while  the  cows  were  in  the  possession  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Jason  Lee  and  others  may  have  looked  upon 
this  as  oppression. 

The  Willamette  Cattle  Company. — ^The  Secretary 
of  State  had  been  attracted  to  Oregon  by  the  writings 
of  Hall  J.  Kelley,  and  he  determined  to  send  a  special 
agent  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
Kelley's  statements.  Slacum  was  chosen  for  this  task. 
He  went  first  to  California,  but  unable  to  find  convey- 
ance from  there  to  Oregon  he  proceeded  to  Hawaii.  He 
chartered  an  American  vessel  there,  arrived  safely  at 
Fort  George,  and  was  taken  by  canoe  to  Fort  Vancouver, 
arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1837,  soon  after  Whitman  and  Spaulding  had  left  for 
their  missions.  Slacum  visited  the  Methodist  post  on 
the  Willamette  where  he  "took  an  account  of  the  prod- 
uce of  their  farms,  and  stock,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants.'^ "  and  has  been  credited  with  suggesting  a 
scheme  whereby  the  settlement  would  be  provided  with 
cattle  of  its  own.  An  organization  was  formed  known 
as  the  Willamette  Cattle  Company,  or  the  California 
Cattle  Company  as  it  is  called  by  one  writer.**  It  was 
backed  by  all  ^e  different  interests  involved  in  the 
American  settlement  of  Oregon,  but  the  management 

and  execution  of  the  plans  fell  largely  upon  Ewing 

■     '  '  "  ■^— —  ■     ■  ■  ■ 

'"Lee    and    Frost,    Tin   Years   in   Oregon,    144.    Cf.    Hines,   Guttavua, 
Oregon,  its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospect,  az,  aa. 
'^Hines,  Oregon,  ai,  gives  it  the  latter  name. 
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Young.  With  ten  companions  he  went  to  California 
and  purchased  approximately  eight  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  About  two  hundred  head  were  lost  in  the  long 
overland  drive  northward,  but  despite  this  the  under- 
taking was  a  significant  success  f or :  ( i )  unity  in  asso- 
ciated effort  had  been  realized;  (2)  provisions  had 
been  completed  whereby  the  standard  of  living  could 
be  raised;  (3)  Young's  leadership  secured  the  complete 
ascendancy  of  democratic  leadership  "where  up  to  this 
time  benevolent  autocracy  had  ruled."  " 

When  Slacum  returned  to  Washington  some  trouble 
occurred  over  the  payment  of  expenses  and  he  addressed 
a  memorial  to  Congress  in  December,  1837,  accompan- 
ied by  a  report/'  This  was  followed  by  a  message 
from  the  President 

National  government's  interest  in  Oregon. — Mean- 
while Senator  Linn  of  Missouri,  who  was  an  earnest 
and  persistent  advocate  of  our  rights  to  Oregon,  hav- 
ing failed  to  secure  from  the  executive  department 
definite  information  he  sought  regarding  foreign  in- 
fluence in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  introduced  a  bill  to 
organize  the  Oregon  Territory,  erect  a  fort  on  the 
Columbia,  hold  the  country  by  military  force,  estab- 
lish a  port  of  entry,  and  spread  the  revenue  laws  over 
the  country.  The  bill  provided  for  appropriating  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  put  these  measures  into  operation. 
Quick  action  he  believed  was  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  permanency  of  United  States  influence  there. 
He  was  supported  in  his  proposals  by  Buchanan.  The 
latter  declared  that  Slacum's .  report  proved  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  was  rapidly  fastening  its  influ- 
ence on  the  territory.  It  was  time  for  the  American 
government  to  take  a  determined  stand  in  regard  to 
Oregon.'  The  bill  was  sent  to  a  select  committee,  and 

3B  Young,  F.  G.,  "Ewing  Young  and  his  Estate  with  Documentary  Rec« 
ordt/'  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Quarterly,  September,  1920,  xya. 
'*  Senate  Doc.  No.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  Scss.,  I. 
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in  the  House  Caleb  Gushing  took  steps  toward  having 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  report  on  the  expe- 
diency of  submitting  a  similar  bill/^ 

In  June  the  Senate  committee  reported  a  bill,  sub- 
mitted long  extracts  from  Slacum's  memorial,  a  map 
of  the  Oregon  country,  and  another  of  the  Columbia 
for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  gave  quo- 
tations from  the  journal  of  Spaulding,  from  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Prevost,  and  Irving,  and  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Geography;  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  moun- 
tains by  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spaulding  as  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  route  was  direct  and  easy,  and  sub- 
mitted a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  use  the  army 
and  navy  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  resi- 
dents in  Oregon." 

In  March,  1838,  at  a  meeting  of  the  settlers  in  Ore- 
gon a  memorial  was  drawn  up  asking  Congress  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  the  country.  This  was  signed 
by  thirty-six  missionaries  and  settlers  on  the  Willam- 
ette. In  this  document  the  settlers  pointed  out  the  nat- 
ural advantages  of  the  country  not  only  as  a  place  for 
settlement  but  also  as  a  base  from  which  to  carry  on 
trade  with  China.  Then  they  indicated  the  benefits 
such  control  would  bring  to  them.  Good  order  had 
been  maintained  up  to  that  time  by  the  moral  influence 
and  dependence  upon  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  but 
this  must  end.  The  population  would  surely  increase 
and  with  this  increase  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  would  diminish,  and  they 
were  very  much  concerned  over  what  might  then  re- 
sult. They  believed  they  were  to  be  the  founders  of  a 
great  state  and  they  wanted  the  moral  and  intellectual 
tone  of  its  citizens  to  be  high.    It  was  for  Congress  to 

determine    whether    the    future    settlers    of    Oregon 

I  — ^^-^      ^«— ^— — ^— ^^— ^— — ^— — ^p— — ^— ^1^1^^^— ^^-^— i— ■^■^^■^ 

'7  Senate  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1838,  226,  and  House  Journal,  Mardi  19,  1838, 
and  May  xz,  87a;  May  22,  945;  and  May  23,  149. 
3"  Senate  Doc,  No.  4^0,  25th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.,  V, 
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should  be  unprincipled  adventurers  or  the  hardy  and 
enterprising  pioneers  of  the  West." 

This  memorial  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jason  Lee 
when  he  left  for  the  East  He  arrived  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  1838  and  soon  after  Congress  met  in 
December  he  sent  the  memorial  to  Caleb  Cushing  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House.  Cushing  had  already  presented  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the  report  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make  covering  the  extent  of  the  sea  coast, 
number  of  harbors,  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
trade,  Cushing  wrote  Lee,  Wyeth,  Kelley,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Oregon  Provisional  Emigration  Society  of 
Lynn,'*  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  Navy, 
and  submitted  their  replies  as  a  supplementary  report 
in  February,  1839,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress. 

Another  call  for  missionaries. — Lee,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  Congress  to  act.  He  had  gone  East  to  get 
reenforcements  for  the  work  in  Oregon,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  he  had  begun  to 
lecture  and  work  for  recruits  with  all  the  ardor  of  an 
enthusiast  The  people  who  heard  him  were  impressed 
and  he  succeeded  in  raising  money  and  missionaries 
for  the  work.  At  New  York  he  made  a  report  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  call 
was  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
for  five  missionaries,  and  for  laymen,  physicians, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  young  women  for  teachers. 
As  a  result  fifty-two  men,  women,  and  children  re- 
sponded. A  ship  was  chartered  and  loaded  with  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  things  needed  in  the  new 


*^  Reports  of  Committees,  House  of  Representatives,  asth  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.,  I.  No.  zot,  January  38,  1839. 

*<>Thi8  society  was  organized  at  Lynn,  Massacfausettt,  in  August,  1838. 
For  the  reply  from  iti  secretary,  F.  P.  Tracy,  and  the  society's  constitution, 
tee  ibid. 
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colony.  Some  of  the  money  used  for  chartering  the 
vessel  was  drawn  from  the  secret-service  fund  of  the 
United  States  government  by  government  officials. 

Lee  evidently  had  not  spent  all  his  time  in  the  East 
in  raising  money  and  men.  News  had  been  sent  him 
while  crossing  the  country  that  his  wife  had  died  soon 
after  he  left  the  Columbia.  He  married  another  in 
the  East  and  she  became  a  member  of  the  Oregon  com- 
pany. 

Results  of  missionary  activity. — ^The  Lausanne,  the 
vessel  chartered  by  the  missionaries,  sailed  from  New 
York  October  lo,  1839,  and  reached  the  Columbia  in 
May,  1840.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  stationed  in 
the  old  missions  while  others  were  used  to  found  new 
ones.  A  new  station  was  established  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  on  the  Clatsop  plain.  An- 
other was  located  near  Fort  Nisqually  on  Puget  Sound. 
Jason  Lee  opened  a  new  station  on  the  Chemeketa 
Plain  among  the  Umpqua  Indians.  But  the  mission- 
ary work  did  not  prosper  as  many  thought  it  should. 
Some  of  the  new  arrivals  were  disappointed  and  left 
the  field.  Jason  Lee  impaired  his  influence  among  the 
older  workers  by  his  second  marriage.  They  had  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  thought  of  his  return  to  his  deso- 
late home;  "and  now  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so 
great  that  the  supremacy  of  Jason  Lee  in  their  hearts 
was  thenceforth  a  thing  of  the  past''**  By  1841  the 
missionary  activity  of  the  Methodists  in  Oregon  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Together  with  missionaries  from 
other  denominations  they  had  accomplished  two  things 
for  the  United  States  besides  performing  their  regular 
missionary  duties  among  the  Indians:  (i)  by  their 
settlements  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  they  had  kept 
alive  American  interest  in  the  territory;  and  (2) 
through  the  propaganda  activities  of  their  leaders  they 
had  been  powerful  factors  in  arousing  that  interest  in 

«  Bancroft,  Historf  of  Oregon,  I.  183.    See  also  Chapter  VIIL 
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the  United  States  which  resulted  in  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  seeking  homes  in  Oregon. 

Petitions  to  Congress;  Linn's  bill. — In  August, 
1 84 1,  a  petition  from  citizens  in  Alabama  informed 
Congress,  while  in  special  session,  that  they  intended 
to  move  to  Oregon  and  requested  armed  protection. 
At  the  regular  session  a  little  later  one  hundred  and 
eighty  citizens  of  Missouri  warned  the  national  legis- 
lators that  the  territory  of  Oregon  would  be  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain  unless  it  were  settled  by  people  from 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  emigrate  if  Congress  would  establish 
military  posts  in  the  territory  and  would  give  each 
settler  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  after 
residing  there  for  five  years.  During  this  same  ses- 
sion Congress  received  a  memorial  from  the  town  of 
Washington  in  Oregon  requesting  that  body  to  secure 
them  in  the  title  to  the  lands  which  they  occupied, 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  domination  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.**  This  induced  Linn  to  present  a 
bill  again  in  the  Senate.  It  provided  for  a  chain  of 
stockaded  posts  or  blockhouses  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  a  land  grant  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  to  every  male  emigrant  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  or  over  who  should  cultivate  the  soil 
for  five  years,  and  an  additional  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  for  the  wife  of  each  married  man  and  for  each 
child  born  in  the  territory  during  the  first  five  years  of 
residence.  In  the  midst  of  considering  the  bill  Lord 
Ashburton  arrived  and  it  was  put  aside  in  the  belief 
that  the  Oregon  question  would  soon  be  settled  by  ne- 
gotiation. 

Sub-Indian  agent  White  seeks  emigrants  to  Ore* 
gon. — But  while  Webster  and  Ashburton  negotiated 
the  government  and  people  were  also  busy.  John  C. 
Fremont  was  despatched  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 

**  Congrestional  Glohf,  27^  Coog^  2d  Sets.,  361. 
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explore  a  route  from  western  Missouri  to  the  Soutii 
Pass,  and  Elijah  White  was  sent  to  Oregon  as  a  sub- 
Indian  agent.  White's  instructions  bade  him  to  return 
to  Oregon  as  soon  as  possible  (he  had  been  there  as  a 
missionary)  and  to  take  with  him  as  many  emigrants 
as  he  could  assemble.  Immediately  perfecting  his 
plans  he  started  for  Independence.  Through  every 
available  channfU — notices  in  the  newspapers,  ad- 
dresses and  lectures,  private  conversations — ^he  made 
known  to  the  people  that  a  company  was  forming  to 
settle  in  Oregon,  and  that  those  who  desired  to  join  it 
should  arrange  their  affairs  and  meet  the  others  at  Elm 
Grove,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Independence. 
As  a  result  of  his  endeavors  over  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  gathered  at  the  rendezvous  in  the 
spring  of  1842. 

Emigration  of  1842. — ^The  overland  journey  was 
begun  about  the  middle  of  May  under  the  leadership 
of  White  who  was  replaced  by  L.  W.  Hastings  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  The  company  experienced  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  and  disagreements  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  ones.  They  did  not  have  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fur-trading  expedition,  and  the  dissensions 
among  their  leaders  led  to  divisions  within  the  com- 
pany. In  spite  of  the  difficulties  experienced,  the  emi- 
grants reached  the  Willamette  valley  early  in  October. 
White  and  a  few  associates  had  preceded  the  main 
expedition  and  had  reached  Fort  Vancouver  Septem- 
ber 20.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1843) 
Hastings  with  about  one-third  of  the  adult  male  mem- 
bers of  the  original  company,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, started  for  California.  On  their  way  south  they 
met  a  company  en  route  to  Oregon,  and  about  a  third 
of  Hasting's  company  joined  them  and  returned. 

The  overland  expedition  of  1842  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  much  larger  emigration  of  1843  ^^^ 
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possibly  has  not  received  as  much  credit  as  it  deserves. 
It  was  the  largest  company  that  had  come  to  Oregon 
up  to  that  time,  and  its  members  came  to  colonize  the 
country.  In  the  fall  of  1842  there  were  but  two  or  three 
houses  where  Oregon  City  is  located;  in  the  spring  of 
1843  there  were  thirty.  These  were  built  by  energetic 
members  of  the  company  of  1842."  f 

Linn's  bill  discussed;  Choate's  views. — Some  time 
before  the  company  of  1842  had  reached  the  Columbia, 
Webster  and  Ashburton  concluded  the  treaty  which 
bears  their  names  without  settling  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. Again  Senator  Linn  brought  forward  his  bill 
and  a  long  debate  was  precipitated.'^  It  was  declared 
that  the  undertaking  was  too  great.  Steeped  in  debt, 
with  its  treasury  empty,  and  its  currency  in  disorder, 
the  government  was  in  no  condition  to  bear  the  cost  of 
a  chain  of  stockaded  posts  across  the  plains.  Neither 
was  the  country  in  a  position  to  raise  an  issue  with 
Great  Britain  such  as  the  bill  would  inevitably  stir  up. 
The  land  grants  proposed  would  be  an  exercise  of  that 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  forbidden  by 
the  Conventions  of  18 18  and  1827.  Indeed,  said 
Choate  of  Massachusetts,  not  an  Englishman  could  set 
his  foot  in  Oregon  for  farming,  hunting,  or  trading 
purposes  within  five  years  if  the  bill  produced  the 
effect  expected.  The  only  justification  for  passing  such 
a  bill  would  be  to  have  England  begin  to  colonize  or 
in  some  other  way  break  the  Convention.  But  he  saw 
no  intention  on  her  part  to  violate  the  Convention.  It 
might  be  true  that  her  subjects  were  silently  and  widely 
occupying  the  territory,  culling  out  the  choicest  parts, 
taking  up  the  best  mill  sites,  reclaiming  the  richest 
lands,  extending  the  English  name,  character,  institu- 

'*  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  I.  264,  36$. 

'^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Glohi,  ayth  Cong.,  ad  Sess.,  736,  737. 
Sii  index  under  Linn,  Benton,  McDuffie,  Choate,  Calhoun,  3d  Seas.,  for 
debates  over  the  bilL> 
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tions  over  all  of  it,  making  it  slowly  into  another 
England,  in  which  case  it  might  be  as  well  to  end  the 
Convention.  The  question  was  not  whether  England 
was  or  was  not  friendly  to  us,  not  whether  she  was 
proud,  ambitious,  and  grasping.  The  question  was. 
Does  she  grant  lands  in  Oregon  to  English  subjects,  to 
be  enjoyed  exclusively  and  adversely  to  all  the  world? 
There  was  no  proof  of  this.  The  United  States  might 
do  one  of  two  things.  It  might  serve  the  year's  notice 
at  once,  end  the  Convention,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
proceed  to  plant  a  colony  in  Oregon;  or  better,  by 
negotiations  forever  end  the  last  serious  question  which 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  two  great  nations  of  one 
faith  and  one  blood. 

Views  of  Limi  and  Benton. — Linn  and  Benton  felt 
differently.  Had  not  Great  Britain  extended  her  juris- 
diction over  Oregon,  the  former  inquired?  Had  she 
not  built  forts,  set  up  establishments,  and  settled  farms? 
Could  she  in  the  face  of  this  make  objections  to  the 
United  States  doing  the  same?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that 
forts  called  Hudson  Bay  Company  trading  posts  had 
been  built  on  the  Columbia?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  had  picked  out,  settled  on, 
and  cultivated  lands  under  promise  of  protection  by 
the  Crown?  American  citizens  had  the  same  rights 
under  the  treaty,  but  their  government  had  failed  to 
promise  them  protection.  It  had  been  said  diat  the 
British  did  not  understand  the  treaty  as  giving  any 
joint  rights  except  in  trading,  hunting,  trapping,  and 
fishing.  Had  not  the  British  subjects  large  farms  on 
the  Columbia?  Didn't  they  have  tfie  Puget  Sound 
Company  to  carry  on  farming  on  a  great  scale  at  Nes- 
qually,  Colville,  Walla  Walla,  and  Vancouver?  Didn't 
they  have  sawmills  which  sent  lumber  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands?  Didn't  they  have  contracts  with  Russia  to  fur- 
nish beef,  pork,  wheat,  and  salmon?  Did  the  Conven- 
tion of  1827  give  Great  Britain  the  right  to  turn  Oregon 
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into  a  farming  settlement  and  deny  it  to  the  United 
States? 

Benton  said  the  bill  before  the  Senate  was  opposed 
because  it  implied  the  assertion  of  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion which  might  be  a  breach  of  the  Convention  of 
1 81 8.  The  view  was  wrong.  At  that  very  moment  the 
British  had  exclusive  possession  of  the  ground  covered 
by  Fort  Vancouver,  Fort  Colville,  and  by  all  other 
forts,  and  of  all  the  ground  they  cultivate.  They  had 
forts,  houses,  fields,  farms,  and  possessed  them  exclu^ 
sively.  Grants  of  land  to  American  settlers  could  be 
no  more  exclusive  than  these.  They  would  exclude 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  grant.  Free  and  open  access  to 
all  the  rivers,  harbors,  creeks,  and  bays  was  secured  to 
both  parties  by  terms  of  the  Convention.  The  United 
States  secured  the  right  to  go  on  the  British  claims  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  navigate.  Great  Britain  secured  the 
right  to  go  on  the  claims  of  the  United  States  for  a 
similar  purpose,  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the 
claims  of  eitfier  to  any  part  of  the  country.  What  were 
the  American  claims?  The  Columbia  River  from 
source  to  mouth.  How  had  the  British  acted  under 
terms  of  the  Convention?  They  had  crossed  the  parallel 
of  forty-nine  degrees,  had  come  down  on  the  Columbia, 
taken  possession  of  it  from  mouth  to  source,  fortified 
and  colonized  it,  monopolized  die  fur  trade,  driven  the 
American  traders  across  the  mountains,  and  killed  more 
than  a  thousand  of  them.  This  they  had  done  through 
their  agent — the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  What  had 
the  United  States  done?    Nothing. 

McDuffie's  views. — But  Senator  McDuffie,  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  others  besides  himself,  did  not  want 
Oregon  on  any  terms.  Why  should  the  United  States 
want  the  territory?  What  would  they  do  with  it?  If 
Oregon  were  really  to  become  part  of  the  Union,  it 
would  present  a  very  different  question.  But  did  any 
man  seriously  suppose  that  a  st&te  could  ever  be  formed 
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at  the  moudi  of  the  Columbia?  He  had  great  faith  in 
the  power  of  representative  government,  but  never 
even  in  the  sanguine  days  of  youth  had  he  dreamed  of 
the  possibility  of  embracing  within  the  same  govern- 
ment people  living  five  thousand  miles  apart  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  had  discovered  a  bond 
more  potent  than  representative  government — steam. 
How  could  steam  be  applied  in  this  case?  For  seven 
hundred  miles  east  of  die  Rocky  Mountains  the  coun- 
try was  uninhabitable  because  the  soil  was  sandy  and 
barren  and  the  rain  scarcely  ever  fell.  Beyond  the 
plain  were  three  ridges  of  mountains  which  were  totally 
impassable,  except  at  certain  gaps  to  be  reached  by 
going  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  direct  course.  How 
then  could  steam  be  applied?  Had  members  of  Con- 
gress estimated  the  cost  of  a  railroad  at  the  moudi  of 
the  Columbia?  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  it.  No,  the  advocates  of  tfie  bill 
were  laboring  under  false  impressions  about  Oregon. 
As  an  agricultural  country  it  was  worthless.  "Why, 
I  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  God  we  did  not  own  it."  Did  any  one 
think  the  honest  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio,  or  Missouri  would  leave  their  farms  and  go  on 
such  an  enterprise?    God  forbid  1 

Calhoun's  views. — Calhoun's  faith  was  much  larger 
than  McDuffie's.  Thirty- two  years  had  passed  since 
he  first  entered  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  had  seen  the  Indian  frontier  recede 
a  diousand  miles  westward.  It  was  too  early  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  its  claims  to  Ore- 
gon yet    If  attempted  it  would  end  in  failure. 

How,  then,  can  we  save  Oregon?  There  is  but  one 
means — time.  All  we  need  to  gain  our  end  is  a  masterly 
inactivity.  ...  In  a  little  while  the  great  westward-rolling 
wave  of  population  will  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
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be  ready  to  pour  into  Oregon.    Then  shall  we  come  into 
our  possession  without  a  struggle. 

Failure  of  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  in  Oregon 
question. — Meanwhile  the  first  of  these  "great  west- 
ward-moving waves  of  population'*  was  forming.  The 
failure  of  Webster  and  Ashburton  to  settle  tfie  Oregon 
question  had  aroused  public  sentiment.    In  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  moving  to  Oregon.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  country,  the  route,  and  the  best 
place  for  locating  a  settlement.  After  some  investigation 
the  committee  reported  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
American  citizens  to  go  to  Oregon  until  the  government 
was  willing  to  protect  their  rights.    But  those  who  were 
determined  to  go  were  informed  that  Fitzpatrick  would 
leave  Independence,  Missouri,  with  a  party  on  April  i, 
and  that  White  advised  future  emigrants  to  secure  light, 
strong  wagons,  buy  mules,  and  take  with  them  a  light 
equipment  consisting  of  cooking  utensils  and  food  for 
four  months.    At  Logan,  Ohio,  a  meeting  of  indignant 
citizens  expressed  disappointment   at  the   failure   of 
Webster  and  Ashburton  to  settle  the  question,  declared 
that  the  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great  Britain  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  United  States,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  the  true  American  policy,  and  recommended  that 
the  Conventions  of  181 8  and  1827  be  abrogated.    At  St. 
Louis  a  public  meeting  was  called  to  assist  in  the  colon- 
ization of  Oregon,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati  die 
people  expressed  the  belief  that  any  attempt  to  surren- 
der a  part  of  Oregon  for  a  part  of  California  was  un- 
wise.   It  would  not  do  to  have  either  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia go  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.    It  was  also 
proposed  that  a  convention  of  western  and  southern 
states  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  urge 
the  immediate  occupation  of  Oregon  by  United  States 
troops,  and  to  adopt  measures  which  would  result  ia 
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the  people  taking  possession  of  the  country  whether 
the  government  did  or  not." 

Six  states  in  the  Mississippi  valley  sent  ninety^six 
delegates  to  the  convention  in  July.  They  declared  that 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  was  unmis- 
takable and  that  this  right  included  the  entire  territory 
from  forty-two  to  fifty-four  forty  north  latitude.  The 
measures  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Linn  proposed 
were  approved  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  endorsed. 
In  western  Missouri  and  in  Vermillion  County,  Illi- 
nois, other  meetings  were  held  and  similar  sentiments 
expressed." 

Company  formed  for  overland  emigration. — This 
agitation  in  behalf  of  Oregon  in  Congress  and  in  mass 
meetings  throughout  tfie  country  bore  fruit  in  the 
spring  of  1843.  As  soon  as  the  grass  began  to  grow, 
without  preconcert,  but  as  if  by  previous  appointment, 
emigrants  from  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  bringing  their  families  in 
canvas-covered  ox-wagons  inscribed  "For  Oregon,"  and 
driving  herds  of  cattle  before  them,  began  to  assemble 
at  Elm  Grove,  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Inde- 
pendence. From  tfie  Platte  Purchase  in  Missouri 
came  Peter  H.  Burnett  of  Weston  with  a  large  follow- 
ing. Jesse  Applegate,  with  his  two  brothers  Lindsey 
and  Charles,  led  a  company  from  St.  Clair  County. 
From  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  Joseph  B. 
Chiles  brought  a  party  which  was  to  go  to  California. 
Under  T.  D.  Kaiser,  Jesse  Looney,  and  Daniel 
Matheney  other  parties  made  their  way  to  the  common 
rendezvous.  About  a  thousand  gathered  here  prepara- 
tory to  crossing  the  plains  for  the  Pacific.*^ 

Selecting  a  leader. — ^While  in  tfie  process  of  per- 
fecting their  organization  a  hunting  party  en  route  to 

SB  M cMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  VII.  a^*  29S« 

*^  Ibid.,  296,  297. 

B^  See  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon  I.    395,  note  4. 
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the  Rocky  Mountains  came  upon  the  emigrants  and 
one  of  their  number,  probably  the  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  who  was  of  the  party,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  used : " 

.  .  .  but  in  their  largest  force  we  saw  them  just  after 
crossing  the  Kansas  River  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
Oregonians  were  assembled  here  to  the  number  of  six  or 
eight  hundred,  and  when  we  passed  their  encampment  they 
were  engaged  in  the  business  of  electing  officers  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  curious  and 
unaccountable  spectacle  to  us  as  we  approached.  We  saw 
a  large  body  of  men  wheeling  and  marching  about  the 
prairie,  describing  revolutions  neither  recognizable  as  sav- 
age, civic,  or  military.  We  soon  knew  they  were  not  Indi- 
ans, and  were  not  long  in  setting  them  down  for  emigrants, 
but  what  in  the  name  of  mystery  they  were  about  our  best 
guessing  could  not  reduce  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
mathematical  probability.  On  arriving  among  them,  how- 
ever, we  found  they  were  only  going  on  with  their  elections 
in  a  manner  perhaps  old  enough,  but  very  new  ...  to  us. 
The  candidates  stood  up  in  a  row  behind  the  constituents, 
and  at  a  given  signal  they  wheeled  about  and  marched  off, 
while  the  general  mass  broke  after  them  .  .  •  each  man 
forming  in  behind  his  favorite  so  that  every  candidate 
flourished  a  sort  of  tail  of  his  own,  and  the  man  with  the 
longest  tail  was  elected. 

In  this  manner  Peter  H.  Burnett  was  chosen  cap- 
tain, J.  W.  Nesmith  orderly  sergeant,  and  nine.coun- 
cilmen  were  elected  to  assist  in  settling  disputed  ques- 
tions. A  former  army  officer,  but  then  a  mountain  man, 
John  Gantt,  was  engaged  at  one  dollar  a  head  per  emi- 
grant to  guide  the  party  to  Fort  HalL         

*B  Printed  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayung  for  NoYember  ai,  1843.  The 
above  is  from  a  reprint  of  the  article  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
Quarterly,  I.  (March  to  December,  1900),  398-403.  Sa  Bancroft,  History 
of  Oregon,  L  396,  note  6.  Burnett  in  his  Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an 
Old  Pioneer,  Chapter  III,  gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
company  and  journey  overland.  In  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Quarterly, 
V.  64. 
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Emigration  of  1843. — It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  harmony  would  continue  indefinitely  among  a  com- 
pany of  frontiersmen  as  large  as  the  expedition  of  1843. 
A  serious  quarrel  developed  after  a  few  days  over  an 
attempt  to  force  a  rule  tfiat  no  family  should  drive 
more  than  three  head  of  loose  cattle,  and  over  the  re- 
fusal of  those  who  had  no  cattle  to  stand  guard  over 
the  herds  at  night.  Burnett  resigned  when  he  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  councilmen 
ordered  tfie  election  of  four  orderly  sergeants,  four 
captains,  and  a  colonel.  The  last  named  position  was 
given  to  William  Martin,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany who  owned  cattle,  with  about  fifty  wagons,  elected 
Jesse  Applegate  captain  and  withdrew  to  the  rear. 
This  divided  the  expedition  into  two  companies,  one 
called  the  cow  column  and  the  other  the  light  column. 
Marching  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other 
tfiey  made  their  way  to  Independence  Rock,  on  which 
they  recorded  "The  Oregon  Company  arrived  July.  26, 
1843."  **  The  Sweetwater  was  reached  early  in  Aug- 
ust. By  that  time  the  company  had  divided  into  four 
parties,  a  division  which  Whitman  who  was  with  the 
company  had  recommended  before  it  had  left  the  Kan- 
sas River.  At  Fort  Hall  attempts  were  made  to  per- 
suade the  emigrants  to  leave  their  wagons,  but  Whit- 
man believed  that  the  remainder  of  the  journey  could 
be  made  by  wagon  and  his  advice  was  accepted.  The 
California  emigrants  l^ft  the  main  expedition  near  die 

*^Ibid.,  403.  Ibid.  (March-December,  1903),  IV.  177,  11  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  a  member  of  the  expedition  and  dated  June  3,  1843,  first 
published  in  the  Jowoa  Ganette  of  July  8  and  copied  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  August  5,  1843,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  disputes.  The 
writer  thinks  there  were  over  three  thousand  and  perhaps  five  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  attached  to  the  company.  The  dispute 
was  finally  settled  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  agreeing  to  furnish  the  com- 
pany with  beef,  oxen,  and  milk  cows.  The  beef  was  to  be  provided  only 
in  case  buffalo  meat  became  scarce  and  the  price  was  to  be  fixed  by  the 
committee.  Milk  cows  and  oxen  were  to  be  furnished  without  charge. 
The  writer  said  the  number  of  cattle  was  quite  too  large.  Indian  attacks 
were  invited  by  such  a  vast  herd. 
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American  Falls  of  the  Snake  River  and  Whitman  him- 
self guided  the  main  company  over  part  of  the  route. 
When  he  finally  left  the  emigrant  band  to  push  on 
ahead  a  Cayuse  chief  guided  tfie  expedition  to  Waiil- 
atpu.  From  there  they  went  to  Walla  Walla,  thence 
traveled  by  land  and  by  canoe  to  the  Dalles.  They 
still  had  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  route  before 
them.  The  emigrant  road  ended,  and  some  left  their 
cattle  and  wagons,  made  rafts,  and  with  their  goods 
lashed  on  them  floated  down  the  river  to  the  Cascades. 
Others  proceeded  by  land,  driving  their  cattle  before 
them.  The  Willamette  was  finally  reached  after  great 
suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 

Location  of  settlers. — It  was  the  last  of  November 
when  this  great  body  of  emigrants   arrived,   and  the 
problem  of  shelter  was  a  serious   one.     It  was   ob- 
viously impractical  for  the  majority  of  them  to  select 
land  for  settlement  before  spring.    The  emigrants  who 
were  able  bought  supplies  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany and  provided  themselves  with  temporary  shelter 
during  the  rainy  season ;  others  found  employment  and 
went  to  work.    A  number  remained  in  Oregon  City. 
But  it  was  a  question  of  only  a  few  weeks  or  months 
before  they  would  seek  permanent  quarters.    Waldo 
drove  his  cattle  into  die  hills  southeast  of  Salem  and 
made  a  settlement    Kaiser,  in  the  spring,  selected  a 
claim  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Salem.    Nesmith  and 
the  Fords  remained  a  short  time  in  Oregon  City  and 
then  settled  in  what  became  Yamhill  County.     Mc- 
Clane  settled  at  Salem  and  purchased  the  mission  mills 
there.     Another  emigrant  settled  on  the  plain  near 
Salem,  and  Howell's  Prairie  takes  its  name  from  the 
settler.    Jesse  Applegate  was  employed  in  surveying 
both  at  Salem  and  at  Oregon  City  and  in  the  spring, 
with  his  two  brothers,  opened  farms  in  the  present  Polk 
County  near  Dallas.    On  the  Tualatin  plains  in  later 
\yashington  County  the  Garrisons  settled.   Burnett  and 
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Mc Carver  located  on  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River  "above  the  head  of  Suave  Island'^  and 
laid  out  a  town  which  they  named  Linnton  in  honor 
of  Senator  Linn.  The  town  did  not  develop  and  its 
promoters  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town 
of  Hillsboro  and  took  up  farms  near  the  Garrisons. 
Other  settlers  occupied  lands  above  the  old  fort  of 
Astoria  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  town 
of  that  name.  Lovejoy  with  F.  W.  Pettygrove  later 
laid  off  the  town  of  Portland.** 

During  tfie  year  1843  ^  ^^w  emigrants  came  into 
Oregon  by  sea.  Some  of  these  settled  at  Oregon  City. 
Another  opened  a  farm  sixteen  miles  up  Clackamas 
River  on  the  trail  leading  to  the  Dalles.  His  farm  later 
became  the  halting  place  for  immigrants  who  took  the 
Mount  Hood  road  into  the  Willamette  valley.  Still 
another,  after  assisting  in  building  the  first  two  houses 
in  Portland,  moved  to  Puget  Sound  later,  in  1846,  and 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Olympia.*^ 

Attempts  to  organize  local  government. — ^As  early 
as  1838  the  Methodist  missions  furnished  a  magistrate 
and  a  constable  for  the  colonists.  These  officers  were 
provided  not  so  much  because  they  were  needed  as  be- 
cause the  Americans  desired  to  keep  up  with  die  British 
fur  company  in  the  exercise  of  civil  jurisdiction.  In 
1840  the  arrival  of  the  great  missionary  reenforcement 
took  place,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  form  of  local 
government  would  be  necessary  sooner  or  later.  And 
yet  tfiere  was  such  general  good  order  in  the  colony  that 
its  organization  might  have  been  postponed  for  some 
time  except  for  tfie  death  of  Ewing  Young  in  the  win- 
ter of  1 840- 1 84 1.  Young  left  considerable  property 
and  no  legal  claimants.  The  administration  of  his  es- 
tate was  a  perplexing  problem  since  there  was  no  pro- 
bate court.    A  mass  meeting  of  the  people  living  south 

^^  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  I.  413-415. 
^^  Ibid.,  423-424. 
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of  the  Columbia  was  called  at  the  Methodist  mission 
for  February  17  and  18,  1841.  Steps  were  taken  to 
provide  laws  and  officials  for  the  community;  but  the 
appointment  of  a  judge  with  probate  powers  who  dis- 
posed of  Ewing  Young's  estate  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  community,  and  opposition  to  a  permanent 
governmental  organization  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
prominent  settlers  led  to  a  temporary  abandonment  of 
the  project.  The  people  were  still  furtfier  encouraged 
in  postponing  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
by  the  appearance  of  Captain  Wilkes.  The  latter  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  United  States  would  soon  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  over  tfie  territory. 

The  Champoeg  convention  of  1843. — ^The  subject 
of  organizing  a  government  was  again  revived  in  the 
autumn  of  1842.  This  led  White,  the  sub- Indian  agent 
for  Oregon,  to  claim  that  his  office  was  equivalent  to 
tfiat  of  governor  of  the  colony,  but  some  of  the  citizens 
contended  that  die  doctor's  business  was  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  former  in  their  intercourse  among 
diemselves.  A  meeting  was  held  at  French  Prairie  for 
considering  the  matter  of  organizing  a  government  and 
the  Canadians  were  asked  to  take  part  in  such  organ- 
ization. They  declined,  it  was  believed,  because  of  the 
advice  of  McLoughlin  and  their  spiritual  adviser, 
Blanchet.  The  subject  was  discussed  more  or  less  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  finally  at  a  meeting  held  in  March, 
1843,  at  Willamette  Falls,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  give  notice  of  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  May 
following  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  governmental 
organization.  The  convention  assembled  at  Champoeg 
on  May  2.  Here  the  opponents  to  an  organized  govern- 
ment in  Oregon  made  strenuous  attempts  to  block  the 
move,  failed,  and  withdrew.  The  committee  that  called 
the  meeting  had  drawn  up  a  report,  and  this  was  sub- 
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mitted  and  disposed  of  article  by  article.  The  result 
of  die  proceedings  was  the  immediate  election  of  a  su- 
preme judge  with  probate  powers;  a  clerk  of  the  court, 
or  recorder;  a  sheriff ;  a  treasurer;  four  magistrates ; 
four  constables ;  a  major  and  diree  captains ;  and  a  leg- 
islative committee  of  nine  members.  The  legislative 
committee  was  expected  to  complete  its  work  in  six 
days,  and  July  5  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  receiving  its 
report.  On  the  day  designated  the  report  was  made  and 
adopted." 

The  work  of  the  men  at  Champoeg  will  always  oc- 
cupy a  place  of  first  importance  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  pioneers  who 
drew  it  up  deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  did,  but 
the  success  of  these  first  efforts  was  due  largely  to  the 
great  emigration  of  that  year.  This  changed  the  small 
American  majority  into  a  large  one,  provided  able 
political  leaders,  and  gave  a  feeling  of  stability  and 
security  to  their  government  which  it  had  not  enjoyed. 

If  die  arrival  of  immigrants  saved  the  provisional 
government  of  1843  ^^  ^^^^  pointed  out  its  weaknesses. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  tfiese  were  tfie  provision 
for  an  excutive  committee  of  three  instead  of  a  gover- 
nor; a  land  law  which  permitted  the  Cadiolic  and 
Protestant  missions  to  claim  each  an  entire  township 
besides  the  land  their  members  held  as  individual  set- 
tlers; and  a  dependence  upon  private  contributions  for 
the  necessary  government  funds.  The  agitation  these 
defects  provoked  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  new  legis- 
lative committee  in  the  spring  of  1844  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  recent  arrivals,  and  that  body  revised  the  en- 
tire system  of  government.  The  executive  power  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  governor  to  be  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  at  the  regular  annual  elections.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  to 

**  The  report  of  the  committee  is  given  in  Hines,  Oregon,  426-431. 
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consist  of  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  sixty-one 
members  instead  of  a  committee  of  nine  as  formerly. 
The  new  body  had  all  the  powers  usually  possessed  by 
territorial  legislatures.  The  judicial  power  was  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts  "of  law, 
equity,  and  arbitration,  as  should,  by  law,  from  time  to 
time,  be  established."  *•  Changes  were  made  also  in 
the  land  laws  which  permitted  none  but  actual  settlers 
to  hold  claims.  And  finally  provision  was  made  for  a 
system  of  taxation  whereby  the  government  could  se- 
cure funds  for  maintaining  itself  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Emigration  of  1844. — ^The  number  of  immigrants 
coming  into  Oregon  during  1844  was  much  larger  than 
the  company  of  the  preceding  year.    They  were  drawn 
to  the  Pacific  Nortfiwest  not  only  by  the  favorable  re- 
ports from  settlers  who  had  gone  before  them  and  by 
the  constant  agitation  in  favor  of  emigration  along  the 
frontier,  but  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  drive  Great 
Britain  from  tfie  country.**    They  felt,  some  of  them 
perhaps  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  rising  hostility 
to   England   which   was    occasionally   indicated    by 
speeches  in  Congress  and  by  the  slogan  of  "fifty-four 
forty  or  fight"  that  was  adopted  by  the  Democrats  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1844.    Intense  sufifering  was 
experienced  by  members  of  the  expedition  before  they 
reached  their  destination.   The  majority  of  them  settled 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  but  several  of  the  families 
pushed  nordi  and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia. 
McLoughlin  desired  to  confine  the  American  settle- 
ments to  the  country  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  thi^ 
evidently  influenced  some  of  die  emigrants  of  1844  to 
establish  diemselves  north  of  that  river.    For  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  hostilities  might  take  place  between  some 

^^Ihid.,  431,  433.     Sii  utso  Sdiafer,  Joseph,  A  History  of  ihi  Pacifie 
Northwest,  New  York,  1905,  197-206. 
**  Bancroft,  Oregon,  I.  448,  and  note  7. 
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of  the  American  settlers  and  the  employees  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  but  a  few  men  with  good  judgment 
on  both  sides  settled  the  questions  under  dispute.  Mc- 
Loughlin  did  a  great  deal  to  remove  similar  dangers 
to  the  peace  of  the  community  by  complying  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  local  legislature  in  1845  ^^^  j^^^' 
ing  in  the  government  organization  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  established/' 

Further  emigration  to  1848. — ^The  population 
of  Oregon  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  emi- 
grants of  1845.**  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
companies  began  to  form  under  capable  leaders  at  In- 
dependence and  at  St  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  when  the 
expeditions  were  finally  on  the  march  they  covered 
the  trail  from  the  state  line  to  fifteen  miles  beyond  the 
Big  Blue.  The  journey  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Snake  rivers  was  uneventful,  but  at  Fort  Hall, 
it  was  said,  they  found  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany who  attempted  to  turn  them  from  Oregon  to 
California.  Between  Fort  Hall  and  the  Columbia  the 
expedition  experienced  intense  sufifering  and  some  loss 
of  life.  In  1846  about  fifteen  hundred  more  arrived, 
and  the  following  year,  after  tfie  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question,  four  or  five  thousand  people  mi- 
grated to  Oregon  from  the  states.  The  number  for 
1848  was  seven  hundred  or  more. 

Population  and  industries. — By  the  end  of  the  year 
1848  there  were  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
people  in  Oregon,  including  the  whites  and  half-breed 
Indians.  They  were  living  in  scattered  settlements 
about  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  with  a  few  in  the 

^'  It  took  all  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  McLoughlin  to  avoid  hoftilitiet 
with  members  of  the  expedition  of  1844.  Bancroft,  History  of  Onpom,  I. 
458-465.  See  also  ibid.,  493-4951  for  union  of  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
Americans  in  local  government 

^^Ihid.,  508;  McMaster,  Historf  of  thi  PgopU  of  thi  United  SttUes, 
VII.  41a;  Gray,  History  of  Onfon,  453;  Niles'  Weiklf  Rfgistir,  May  301 
1845,  ao3. 
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valleys  of  the  Columbia^  the  Cowlitz,  and  on  Pugct 
Sound,  and  for  the  most  part  were  engaged  in  stock 
raising  and  grain  growing/^  During  the  year  1844  the 
people  raised  more  grain  than  they  needed  for  their  own 
use,  according  to  Hines,  shipped  fifteen  diousand  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  Russian  settlements,  and  exported 
a  thousand  barrels  of  flour  to  die  Sandwich  Islands. 
A  good  crop  of  wheat,  "provided  tfie  seed  is  put  into  Ac 
ground  in  its  season,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  is  as  sure 
to  reward  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  as  that  day  and 
night  will  continue  until  harvest  time,'^  and  fifty  and 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  were  not  uncommon/"  Indian 
corn  did  not  do  well,  but  vegetables  and  fruit  thrived. 
There  were  nine  grist  mills  in  the  country,  and  a  sufH- 
cient  number  of  sawmills  had  been  constructed  to  pro- 
vide lumber  in  necessary  quantities  for  the  inhabitants. 
Territorial  govermnent  established  1848. — ^The  pro- 
visional government  which  had  been  established  in 
1843,  with  the  modifications  introduced  during  the 
following  years,  had  served  the  community  satis- 
factorily, but  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  country  had  grown  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  United  States  and 
England  had  agreed  upon  a  division  of  the  territory, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  just  reason  for  die  former 
to  delay  organizing  a  territorial  government  for 
Oregon.  The  people  of  that  trans-mountain  country 
sent  messengers  to  Washington  to  urge  that  action  be 
taken  by  the  national  legislature  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  tfie  wheels  of  Congress  were  clogged  with  the  slav- 
ery controversy. 

*^  Ibid*,  11.  I.  Wilkes  wts  in  Oregon  in  1841.  He  estimated  the  popu- 
lation at  that  time,  including  Indians  and  embracing  in  his  estimate  all 
the  Oregon  territory  between  forty-two  degrees  and  fifty-four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  at  19,304.  He  thought  his  estimate  was  too  large  rather 
than  too  small.  Of  the  whites,  Canadians,  and  half-breeds  there  were  be- 
tween 700  and  Soo,  of  whom  about  150  were  Americana.  Report  copied 
in  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Qumiirlf,  XII.  39X. 

^*  Hines,  Oregon,  34a. 
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A  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  Jan- 
uary ID,  1848.  The  president  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  late  in  May  which  hastened  action,  and 
transmitted  an  appeal  from  the  assembly  of  Oregon  for 
troops  and  a  territorial  government.  The  bill  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  and  might  have  passed  had  not 
Hale  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  add  a  section  forbid- 
ding slavery.  This  aroused  so  much  opposition  that 
the  amendment  was  finally  withdrawn.  The  debate 
then  began  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  section  twelve 
which  declared  that  the  "existing  laws  now  in  force 
in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Provisional  government  established  by  the  people,  shall 
be  valid  therein."  One  of  the  laws  referred  to  forbade 
slavery,  and  if  it  remained  Oregon  would  be  free  soil. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  nature  had  decreed  against 
slavery  in  Oregon,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  any  legis- 
lation by  Congress  would  in  no  way  affect  the  situation, 
the  debate  on  the  subject  was  heated.  Finding  that  an 
agreement  was  impossible,  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  eight  of  which  Clayton  of  Delaware  was 
chairman.  On  July  18  this  committee  reported  a  bill 
to  organize  three  territories  in  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico.  The  anti-slavery  laws  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  provisional  government  in  Oregon 
were  to  be  retained  subject  to  the  later  action  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  but  California  and  New  Mexico 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  legislate  regarding  slavery. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  to  have  the  right  to  settle  dis- 
putes over  slavery  in  those  territories.  This  compromise 
measure  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  but  the  House  re- 
jected it  On  August  2  the  latter  body  passed  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  Oregon  alone,  with  the  anti-slavery 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  Senate  to  amend  the  bill,  but  "mindful  of 
the  recent  nomination  of  Van  Buren  on  a  platform  call- 
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ing  for  *f ree  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men,' 
receded,  and  accepted  the  bill  as  framed  by  the 
House."  *• 

It  was  signed  by  Polk  on  August  14, 1848,  and  Oregon 
secured  a  territorial  organization.  Four  days  later  the 
President  appointed  Joseph  Lane  governor  of  the  newly 
organized  territory,  and  early  the  next  spring  the  new 
executive  arrived  at  Oregon  City.  On  March  3,  one 
day  before  Polk's  administration  came  to  an  end.  Lane 
issued  a  proclamation  notifying  the  people  that  he  was 
on  that  day  entering  upon  die  discharge  of  his  duties.^ 

Effect  on  Oregon  of  Gold  in  California. — ^While  his 
vessel  was  anchored  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Lane  saw 
hundreds  of  men  from  the  Willamette  with  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gold  dust  buckled  to  their  waists. 
They  had  been  drawn  to  California  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  January,  1848,  by  J.  W.  Marshall  who  had 
come  to  Oregon  with  the  emigrants  of  1844  ^^^  ^^^ 
moved  two  years  later  to  California  and  entered  the 
employment  of  Sutter.  Several  thousand  of  Oregon 
citizens  joined  the  rush  to  California's  gold  field  during 
the  years  1848  to  1849.  Lane's  first  census  of  the  terri- 
tory, taken  soon  after  he  entered  office,  showed  an 
American  population  of  8,785,  counting  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  and  298  foreigners."  But  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation on  account  of  the  discovery  of  gold  did  not  affect 
Oregon  permanently.  Of  the  thousands  who  crossed 
the  plains  a  few  chose  the  northern  territory  instead 
of  California.  There  were  several  thousand  of  these 
between  1850  and  1853. 

Development  of  southern  Oregon. — Influenced 
by  the  excitement  of  gold-seeking  and  the  love  of  ad- 
venture which  it  stirred  up,  all  the  northwest  seaboard 
was  opened  to  settlement    A  mania  for  prospecting 

^*  MacDonaJd,  William,  From  Jeferson  to  Lincoln,  126,  lay. 

^^  Lane's  Autobiography,  MS.  5. 

*^  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  II.  66,  note  i. 
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and  discovery  possessed  the  people.  "From  Klamath 
River  to  Puget  Sound  and  from  upper  Columbia  to 
the  sea  men  were  spying  out  wealth  or  laying  plans 
to  profit  by  the  operations  of  those  who  preferred  the 
risks  of  the  gold  field  to  other  and  more  settled  pur- 
suits." "  An  association  of  seventy  of  these  speculators 
was  formed  at  San  Francisco  in  1850  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery,  opening  roads  to  the  mines  of  northern 
California,  and  the  founding  of  towns  In  May  thirty- 
five  of  the  share-holders  sailed  north  in  a  small  vessel 
and  entered  first  the  mouth  of  the  Rogue  River  in 
southern  Oregon.  The  adventurers  were  not  favorably 
impressed  either  by  the  natives  whom  they  met  or  by 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  they  sailed  up  the 
coast  a  little  farther  to  the  Umpqua.  Here  they  met 
a  small  party  of  Oregonians,  among  them  Jesse  Apple- 
gate,  who  were  also  exploring.  The  two  parties 
joined,  and  the  "Umpqua  Town-Site  and  Colonization 
Land  Company"  was  formed.  The  forces  were  divided 
and  Umpqua  valley  was  surveyed  and  explored.  Then 
some  members  of  the  company  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  began  selling  lots  in  Oregon.  Seventy-five 
emigrants  were  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  occupy 
chosen  sites  in  the  Umpqua  valley,  but  the  Umpqua 
Company  failed.  One  reason  for  its  failure  was  the 
passage  of  the  Oregon  land  law  in  September,  which 
forbade  companies  or  nonresidents  from  holding  land 
for  speculative  purpose.  This  made  it  impossible  for 
the  company  to  give  valid  titles  to  the  land  it  was  offer- 
ing for  sale. 

But  the  company  had  greatly  benefited  southern 
Oregon.  They  had  surveyed  and  mapped  Umpqua 
harbor  and  notes  of  the  survey  were  published  with  a 
report  of  explorations  and  discoveries  of  rich  agricul- 
tural lands,  abundant  and  excellent  timber,  valuable 

•«/*!<£.,  175. 
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water  power,  coal  and  gold  mines,  fisheries,  and  stone 
quarries.  Population  was  drawn  to  this  part  of  Oregon 
by  the  published  reports,  and  vessels  began  to  ply  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Umpqua  region.  Ere 
long  the  towns  of  Gardiner,  Winchester,  and  Scatts- 
burg  sprang  up,  and  south  of  Winchester,  between 
1 85 1  and  1853,  a  number  of  settlements  were  made,  the 
most  notable  of  which  was  that  of  Aaron  Rose  who 
became  the  founder  of  Roseburg,  A  trail  was  opened  in 
1 85 1  over  the  mountains  to  Winchester,  and  was  ex- 
tended to  the  mines  in  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  River 
valleys.  "Long  trains  of  mules  laden  with  goods  for 
the  mining  region  filed  daily  along  the  precipitous  path 
which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  road,  their  tin- 
kling bells  striking  cheerily  the  ear  of  the  traveler 
plodding  his  weary  way  to  the  gold  fields."  "  At  the 
session  1 850-1 851  Congress  made  appropriations  for 
mail  service  by  sea  and  land,  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Umpqua  River,  and  established  a  separate  col- 
lection district  The  discovery  of  gold  in  southern 
Oregon  in  1852  led  to  a  movement  of  miners  from 
California,  and  for  a  few  years  these  mines  yielded  well. 
As  immigration  into  that  section  increased  farms  were 
opened  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  southern 
Oregon  was  assured. 

Development  at  north  and  division  of  Oregon. — 
Meanwhile  that  part  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Columbia 
was  growing  and  developing  an  independence  of  its 
own.  The  first  American  settlements  on  Puget  Sound 
were  made  in  1846.  During  the  next  two  years  there 
was  little  increase  in  American  population  and  com- 
merce with  the  outside  world  amounted  to  nothing 
practically  until  the  autumn  of  1848.  In  the  latter 
year  the  settlers  abandoned  their  ^'shingle  making  and 
their  insignificant  trade  at  Fort  Nisqually,  to  open  with 

• 

^•Ibid.,  X83. 
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their  ox  teams  a  wagon  road  to  the  mines  on  the  Ameri- 
can River."  By  1850  trade  on  Puget  Sound  was  opened 
and  this  increased  considerably  by  1853  because  of  the 
demand  for  lumber  at  San  Francisco.  Olympia,  Steila- 
coom,  Alki,  Seattle,  and  Port  Townsend,  though  still 
in  their  infancy,  were  participating  in  this  trade.  Set- 
tlements had  been  made  on  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray 
Harbor,  and  on  the  principal  rivers  which  entered 
them,  and  at  Cowlitz  Landing.  A  town  was  surveyed 
at  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  in  1850,  and  trading 
establishments  were  made  at  the  upper  and  lower  falls. 
In  fact  "the  map  of  that  portion  of  Oregon  north  of 
the  Columbia  had  marked  upon  it  in  the  spring  of  1852 
nearly  every  important  point  which  is  seen  there  to- 
day." " 

As  early  as  185 1  a  movement  was  made  by  the  settlers 
north  of  the  Columbia  to  organize  a  new  territory. 
There  was  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  legislature 
of  Oregon  or  from  Congress.  A  memorial  from  the 
territorial  legislature  was  drawn  up  in  December,  1852, 
and  forwarded  to  Congress  requesting  that  a  separate 
territory  might  be  made  of  the  country  to  the  north  to 
be  known  as  the  Territory  of  Columbia.  Congress 
changed  the  name  to  Washington  and  extended  the 
boundaries  from  a  point  near  Fort  Walla  Walla  along 
the  forty-sixth  parallel  to  the  Rockies,  making  a  nearly 
equal  division  of  Oregon  territory,  and  in  1853  the  new 
territorial  government  was  established.  A  census  taken 
in  that  year  showed  Washington  to  have  a  white  popula- 
tion of  3,965." 

Oregon  at  close  of  this  period. — ^The  conditions  of 
the  southern  territory  continued  to  improve  and  the 
population  spread  rapidly.  By  1853  there  were  over 
twenty  thousand  people,  most  of  whom  were  scattered 
over  the  Willamette  valley  on  farms.    The  mania  for 

•*/*«£.,  250,  251. 

■^Swan,  Northwest  Cooit,  401. 
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town  building  which  was  at  its  height  from  1850  to 
1853  prevented  the  growth  of  any  one  town  in  particu- 
lar. Oregon  City  was  the  oldest  and  had  a  population 
of  little  more  than  a  thousand.  Portland  had  grown  to 
about  two  thousand.  Salem,  Corvallis,  Albany, 
Eugene,  Lafayette,  Dayton,  Hillsboro,  and  the  newer 
towns  farther  south  all  contained  less  than  a  thousand 
each.  The  farmers  were  multiplying  and  prospering. 
In  1853  Meek  and  Luelling  of  Milwaukee  sent  four 
bushels  of  apples  to  San  Francisco  where  they  are  said 
to  have  sold  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  forty  bushels 
in  the  same  market  the  following  year  brought  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  In  1861  Oregon  shipped  seventy- 
five  thousand  bushels  of  apples,  but  they  no  longer  sold 
at  the  fabulous  prices  of  earlier  days.** 

Bibliographical  Notes 

Settlement  of  Oregon:  There  is  considerable  material  on  die 
settlement  of  Oregon.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  the  press  of 
the  country  quite  extensively  before  the  people  had  moved  into  the 
territory  in  very  large  numbers.  This  is  indicated  by  the  numerous 
meetings  held  in  the  northern  states  preceding  the  presidential  nom- 
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been  preserved  in  the  newspapers  of  the  respective  localities. 

The  following  works  contain  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of 
the  settlement:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  Oregon,  2  vols.,  San 
Francisco,  1886  to  1888  (Vols.  XXIV  and  XXV  of  The  Works 
of) ;  James  Christy  Bell,  Jr.,  Opening  a  Highway  to  the  Pacific, 
1838-1846,  New  York,  1921 ;  S.  A.  Clarke,  Pioneer  Days  of  Oregon 
Territory,  2  vols.,  Portland,  1905;  Gabriel  Franchere,  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  i8iI'J8i4  (in 
Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels)  ;  W.  H.  Gray,  History  of  Ore- 
gon, jyg2'i84g,  Portland,  Oregon,  1870;  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines, 
Oregon,  its  History,  Condition  and  Prospects,  Containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Geography,  Climate,  and  Productions  with  Personal 
Adventures  among  the  Indians  during  a  Residence  of  the  Juthoi\ 
on  the  Plains  bordering  the  Pacific  while  Connected  with  the  Oregon 
Mission,  Embracing  Extended  Notes  of  a  Voyage  around  the  World, 
New  York,   1859;  Washington  Irving,  Astoria,  various  editions; 

'•  Overland  Monthly,  I.  39. 
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Texas  and  talked  glibly  to  both  Jackson  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Van  Buren,  of  conditions  there. 
He  prepared  two  papers  on  Texas,  one  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  geography  and  products  of  the  country 
and  the  other  setting  forth  arguments  that  might  prop- 
erly be  submitted  to  Mexico  to  urge  her  to  sell  Texas 
to  the  United  States.  The  presentation  of  these  papers 
by  Butler,  who  was  then  a  speculator  in  Texas  lands, 
seems  to  have  first  aroused  Jackson^s  interest  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  country. 

Jackson  makes  an  offer. — ^With  these  documents  be- 
fore him,  on  August  13,  1829,  Jackson  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  have  Poinsett  renew  the  proposal  to 
Mexico  for  a  change  in  the  boundary  as  fixed  in  the 
treaty  of  18 19.  The  President  favored  a  new  boundary 
to  be  drawn  along  the  watershed  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers,  "north,  to  the  mountains 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  from 
those  that  run  eastward  to  the  Gulf,  and  until  it  strikes 
our  present  boundary  at  the  42nd  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude." '  Poinsett  was  authorized  to  offer  four  million 
dollars  for  this  territory;  if  it  were  impossible  to  pro- 
cure it  for  that  amount  he  might  offer  five  million. 
Other  boundaries  were  suggested,  providing  this  one 
did  not  prove  acceptable  to  Mexico,  which  would  have 
brought  less  territory  to  the  United  States  than  the  first 
one  proposed.  If  any  of  the  lines  submitted  were 
agreed  upon,  payment  was  to  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  land  obtained. 

Sentiment  in  the  United  States. — In  his  instructions 
to  Poinsett  in  1827  Clay  suggested  an  argument  that 
might  be  used  in  negotiations  with  Mexico,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  show  that  nation  that  it  was  to 
her  interest  to  surrender  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
The  increasing  number  of  Anglo-Americans  settling  in 
Mexican  territory,  he  said,  who  bore  with  them  the 

'  Marshall,  T.  M.,  The  Western  Boundary  of  the  Louisuma  Purckeut,  87. 
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political  principles  of  their  own  nation  must  ultimately 
produce  trouble.  Poinsett  was  shrewd  enough  not  to 
use  this  argument  but  its  significance  occurred  to  Mexi- 
can leaders  and  was  magnified  by  them.  In  the  United 
States  the  possible  transfer  of  Texas  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  written  and  oral  discussion.  A  friend  wrote 
Austin  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  fall  of  1829: 

We  are  all  anxious  to  purchase  Texas  from  Mexico  and 
the  subject  is  beginning  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  warm 
discussion  in  our  public  prints.  If  Mexico  will  dispose  of 
it  on  reasonable  terms,  I  believe  our  government  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  obtain  it,  and  I  am  sure  will  meet  the 
almost  universal  desire  of  our  citizens.  The  consequences 
to  the  holders  of  property  in  Texas  would  be  very  impor- 
tant and  it  would  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  province.  A  great  many  citizens  of 
Kentucky  would  move  to  your  settlement  instantly  if  it 
were  under  our  government. 

Just  a  few  days  later  a  Texas  colonist  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  states  wrote  to  Austin  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee : 

The  prosperity  of  your  colony  .  .  .  has  now  become  a 
leading  topic  in  conversation  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  of  discussion  in  the  political  papers.  A  trong 
and  simultaneous  effort  is  at  this  moment  making  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  induce  this  government 
to  purchase  it.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  if  the  Mexican 
government  will  sell,  this  government  will  buy.^ 

Mexico  was  well  informed  concerning  these  facts. 
The  discussions  evidently  became  less  frequent,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  learned  that  Poinsett  would  not  be 
able  to  conclude  a  treaty.    He  was  then  given  permis- 

'  Howren,  Alleine,  "Causes  and  Origin  of  the  Decree  of  April  6,  1830^" 
in  The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly   (1912-1913),  XVI,  384. 
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sion  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  Butler  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

Jackson's  mstructions  to  Butler. — In  a  private  let- 
ter to  Butler  dated  October  19,  1829,  Jackson  had  said : 

I  have  full  confidence  you  will  effect  the  purchase  of 
Texas,  so  important  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  harmony 
and  peace  between  us  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  so  desir- 
able to  them  and  to  us  to  be  maintained  forever  and  if 
not  obtained,  is  sure  to  bring  us  into  conflict,  owing  to  their 
jealousy  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  Americans  now 
settling  in  Texas  under  the  authority  of  Mexico — ^who 
will  declare  themselves  independent  of  Mexico  the  moment 
they  acquire  sufficient  numbers.  This  our  government  will 
be  charged  with  fomenting,  altho^  all  our  Constitutional 
powers  will  be  exercised  to  prevent.  You  will  keep  this 
steadily  in  view,  and  their  own  safety  if  it  is  considered 
will  induce  them  to  yield  now  in  the  present  reduced  state 
of  their  finances.^ 

Just  two  months  later  Butler  arrived  in  Mexico.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  Mexican  news- 
papers published  declarations  that  he  was  under  in- 
structions to  purchase  Texas  for  five  million  dollars. 
Editorial  comments  based  on  these  declarations  were 
not  such  as  to  encourage  Butler  to  broach  the  subject. 
In  fact  the  official  communications  which  he  received 
from  Washington  during  this  period  indicated  that  the 
state  department  did  net  expect  him  to  accomplish 
anything. 

Reports  of  Poinsett. — ^The  reports  from  Poinsett 
were  doubtless  responsible  for  the  pessimistic  views 
held  by  the  officials  in  Washington.  In  a  letter  to  Van 
Buren  written  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Poinsett  had  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  extend  its  "boundary  south  of  the  river  Sabine  with- 
out quarreling  with  these  people,  and  driving  them  to 

*  Quoted  in  Rivet,  The  Untied  Stain  and  Mexico,  I.  243,  244. 
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court  a  more  strict  alliance  with  some  European 
power."  • 

The  results. — ^The  verbal  reports  made  by  Poinsett 
when  he  reached  Washington  in  March,  1830,  were 
equally  unfavorable.  Influenced  by  these  communica^ 
tions  the  administration  determined  to  change  the  in-> 
structions  to  Butler.  On  April  i,  1830,  Van  Buren 
wrote  him  that  the  President  was  convinced  it  would  be 
wiser  to  postpone  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
Texas  until  the  public  sentiment  in  Mexico  became  less 
hostile. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  negotiations  car- 
ried on  by  Colonel  Anthony  Butler.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  He  was  not  qualified  to  handle 
delicate  issues  of  diplomacy  among  a  sensitive  people 
like  the  Mexicans.  The  fact  that  a  man  so  incompetent 
could  find  his  way  into  an  office  of  such  importance  and 
could  remain  in  the  position  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  spoils'  system  introduced 
by  Jackson  and  the  new  democracy  in  the  spring  of 
1 829.* 

Attitude  of  Mexico. — In  the  meantime  public  senti- 
ment in  Mexico  did  not  become  "less  hostile"  toward 
the  United  States.  When  Bustamante  established  him- 
self in  office  he  selected  as  his  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations  Lucas  Ignacio  Alaman  through  whom  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mexican  public  was  called  seriously  to 
Texan  affairs.  News  had  reached  the  Mexican  officials 
that  the  offer  to  purchase  Texas  made  by  President 
Adams  was  to  be  renewed  by  President  Jackson.  As  a 
result  of  this  Alaman  presented  a  report  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  in  secret  session  on  February  8,  1830.  The 
subject  of  this  document  was  the  clearly  manifest  in- 
tention of  the  United  States  to  take  possession  of  Texas. 

*Poiniett  to  Van  Buren,  July  22,  1829.  In  Housi  Doc.  No.  S5'»  ^S^ 
Cong.,  2d  Sen.,  aS6. 

*  For  summary  of  Butler's  negotiations  see  Rivesi  The  United  States  and 
Mexico,  I.  242-261. 
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The  first  part  dealt  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  second  with  the 
means  which  he  thought  Mexico  should  adopt  to  main- 
tain her  hold  on  the  territory  coveted  by  the  United 
States. 

Alaman's  report. — Under  the  first  part  of  his  sub- 
ject he  traced  what  he  declared  to  be  a  uniform  policy 
in  the  United  States,  a  policy  that  had  in  less  than  fifty 
years  enabled  them  to  take  possession  of  ^'extensive 
colonies  belonging  to  European  powers,  and  of  districts 
still  more  extensive,  formerly  in  possession  of  Indian 
tribes — ^which  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  proceeding  with  these  transactions  not  with  the 
noisy  pomp  of  conquest,  but  with  such  silence,  such  con- 
stancy, and  such  uniformity,  that  they  have  alwajrs  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  their  views."  He  said  they 
usually  began  by  introducing  themselves  into  the  terri- 
tory which  they  coveted.  With  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  country  to  which  the  territory  belonged  they  de- 
vised wajTS  and  means  of  establishing  colonies  there. 
These  colonies  grew,  multiplied,  became  the  predomi- 
nant Dart  of  the  population : 

"and  as  soon  as  support  is  found  in  this  manner,  they 
begin  to  set  up  rights  which  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  in  a 
serious  discussion,  and  to  bring  forward  ridiculous  preten- 
sions founded  upon  historical  facts  which  are  admitted  by 
nobody  such  as  La  Salle's  voyage  (now  known  to  be  a 
falsehood),  but  which  serve  as  a  support,  at  this  time,  for 
their  claims  to  Texas. 

"Their  machinations  in  the  country  they  wish  to  acquire 
are  then  brought  to  light  by  the  appearance  of  explorers, 
some  of  whom  settle  on  the  soil,  alleging  that  their  presence 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  right  of  sovereignty 
or  possession  to  the  land.  These  intruders  gradually 
originate  movements  which  complicate  the  political  status 
in  the  country  under  dispute,  and  this  is  followed  by  such 
general  dissatisfaction  that  the  patience  of  the  legitimate 
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owner  will  become  fatigued  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
administration  and  the  proper  exercise  of  authority  will 
be  diminished.    Then  diplomatic  intrigue  will  begin." 

Proposals  were  to  be  made,  Alaman  continued,  to 
purchase  Texas  for  five  million  dollars.  If  this  were 
not  accepted  it  was  very  probable  that  the  next  step 
would  be  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  if  this 
should  happen  the  evil  would  have  been  accomplished 
and  Texas  would  be  lost  forever. 

Alaman  then  suggested  a  definite  program  to  pre- 
vent such  a  loss :  ( I )  he  would  send  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops  to  suitable  points  along  the  frontier  to 
repel  invasion  and  to  check  insurrection,  and  he  would 
increase  the  Mexican  population  by  settling  convicts 
in  the  places  occupied  by  troops.  (2)  He  would  col- 
onize the  country  with  people  whose  interests,  lan- 
guage, and  customs  were  different  from  those  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  He  would  encourage  the  coasting 
trade  between  Texas  and  the  rest  of  Mexico.  (4)  The 
colonization  law  of  1824  should  be  repealed,  and  au- 
thority over  public  lands  should  be  taken  from  the 
states  and  given  to  the  federal  government.  (5)  He 
would  send  a  commissioner  to  Texas  to  collect  statistics 
on  the  colonists  and  then  take  any  measures  necessary 
"to  preserve  that  part  of  the  republic."  ^ 

Comments  on  the  report. — In  commenting  on  the 
first  part  of  this  report  a  recent  scholar  says  that  Ala- 
man invented  historical  parallels  to  fit  his  theory  and 
that  they  '^were  quite  as  foolish  as  his  ideas  about  arbi- 
tration." •  The  course  of  events  in  Louisiana  or  the 
Floridas  had  not  resembled  the  process  he  traced  and 
the  United  States  government  had  never  taken  any  part 
in  the  settlement  of  Texas.  In  short,  this  part  of  the 
report  was  absurd.    But  when  Alaman  turned  his  at- 

^A  translation  of  the  document  it  in  House  Doc*  No,  SS^»  ^5tb  Cong., 
ad  Sess.,  312-322. 
'Rives,  The  Untied  States  and  Mexico,  L  194-204. 
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tention  in  the  second  part  to  existing  conditions  in  Texas 
he  was  on  firmer  ground,  and  his  recommendations 
were  taken  up  by  Congress  immediately.  The  law  of 
April  6,  1830,  was  the  result  But  its  administration 
under  the  Mexican  government  served  only  to  stir  up 
the  Texans  and  hasten  the  day  of  final  struggle  between 
them  and  Mexico. 

Austin  opposes  annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
While  Jackson  was  trying  to  acquire  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  officials  were  organizing  legal  machinery  to 
check  United  States  aggression  in  that  coveted  area, 
what  was  the  attitude  of  the  settlers  toward  the  former 
issue?  According  to  one  writer  the  leader  of  United 
States  citizens  in  Texas  put  himself  on  record  as 
definitely  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  that  colony  by 
the  United  States.  This  was  Austin,  and  a  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  record  his  views  on  the  subject  was  his 
great  desire  to  persuade  his  sister  and  her  husband  to 
move  to  Texas.  He  wrote  on  March  28,  1830,  advising 
them  to  pay  no  attention  to  rumors  and  ridiculous  re- 
ports, but  to  come  to  Texas  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Texas  government  or  from 
any  other,  except  from  the  United  States.  If  the  latter 
should  acquire  Texas  and  introduce  its  land  system, 

''thousands  who  are  now  on  the  move,  and  have  not  yet 
secured  their  titles,  would  be  totally  ruined.  The  greatest 
misfortune  which  could  befall  Texas  at  this  moment  would 
be  a  sudden  change  by  which  any  of  the  emigrants  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  liberality  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North.  Theirs  would  be  a  most  forlorn  hope, 
I  have  no  idea  of  any  change  unless  it  be  effected  by  arbi- 
trary force,  and  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  magna- 
nimity of  my  native  country  to  suppose  that  its  Govt,  would 
resort  to  that  mode  of  ^tending  its  already  unwieldy 
frame  over  the  territory  of  its  friend  and  neighbor  and 
sister  republic* 

'Quoted  by  Howren,  "Causet  and  Origin  of  the  Decree  of  April  6^ 
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A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  on  the  following 
day  in  a  letter  written  by  Austin  to  the  political  chief  of 
Bejar.  He  declared  that  the  federal  government  of 
Mexico  had  no  constitutional  right  to  sell  Texas.  The 
national  government,  under  the  law  of  August  18,  1824, 
could  not  give  title  "to  one  single  individual  for  even 
one  vara  of  public  land  in  the  state ;  how  then  could  it 
sell  all  the  land  to  a  foreign  power?"  The  land  prob- 
lem in  Texas  would  be  complicated  by  such  a  transfer, 
and  Austin  declared  that  he  felt  duty  bound  to  inform 
his  political  chief  of  the  "public  opinion"  on  such  "a 
particular  of  such  grave  importance  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Texas  ...  for  it  is  possible  that  in  Mexico 
they  might  believe  that  the  new  colonists  desire  to  be 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  north.  .  .  .  The 
new  colonists  desire  no  such  thing,  nor  would  they  in 
any  manner  consent  to  a  transfer  to  the  Government 
of  the  North  without  the  greatest  number  of  previous 
guaranties." 

Houston's  view. — A  different  view  is  expressed  by 
Sam  Houston  a  little  later.  On  February  13,  1833, 
about  three  years  after  Austin's  communications,  Hous- 
ton, in  a  letter  to  Jackson  touching  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  said, 
that  "such  a  measure  is  desired  by  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  population  of  the  province,  I  cannot  doubt."" 

Houston's  view  accepted  by  people. — ^These  opin- 
ions expressed  by  two  prominent  leaders  in  Texas  dif- 
fered widely,  but  there  can  be  little  question  about  the 
comparative  opportunities  of  the  two'men  for  drawing 
their  conclusions.  Houston  had  been  in  Texas  about 
two  months  when  he  expressed  this  opinion.  Austin 
had  not  only  been  in  Texas  for  several  years  but  he  was 

in  a  better  position  than  any  one  else  to  determine  the 

« 

1830/'  in  the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  (1912-1913),  XVI.  385,  386. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  attitude  taken  by  Austin  in  the  Predonian 
uprising  which  occurred  about  three  years  earlier. 
10  Quoted  in  Robert  McNutt  McElroy,  Thi  If  inning  of  the  Far  If  est,  13. 
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public  sentiment  in  the  province.  His  colony  com- 
posed the  predominant  element  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in  Texas,  and  he  was  the  foremost  figure  among 
them  at  that  time.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
the  appearance  of  Houston  accentuated,  if  it  did  not 
initiate,  a  movement  for  annexation.  The  sentiment  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  Austin  had  undoubtedly 
changed  by  1836.  Writing  to  Secretary  of  State  For- 
syth from  Velasco  on  September  12,  1836,  Henry  M. 
Morfit,  the  special  agent  sent  to  Texas  by  Jackson,  said 
"the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  admitted  into  our  con- 
federacy is  so  prevailing  that  any  conditions  will  be 
acceptable  which  will  include  the  guaranty  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  will  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  old  settlers  are  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  industrious  farmers,  who  are  tired 
of  the  toils  of  war,  and  are  anxious  to  raise  up  their 
families  under  the  auspices  of  good  laws,  and  leave 
them  the  inheritance  of  a  safe  and  free  government."  " 
The  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  had 
shown  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  annexation. 
Austin,  too,  had  changed  his  opinion  completely  by 
1836.  On  November  18  of  that  year  he  instructed 
Wharton  to  make  every  effort  to  accomplish  annexa- 
tion, and  a  few  days  later,  December  10,  he  wrote  again 
that  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  annexation  was  "un- 
abated." "The  opinion  in  favor  of  that  measure  is 
much  more  decisive,  if  possible,  than  when  you  left. 
It  is  therefore  expected  that  you  will  press  the  matter 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  prudence  will  permit"" 
There  can  be  little  question  about  the  change  in 
public  sentiment  in  Texas  regarding  annexation  be- 
tween 1830  and  1836.    The  injudicious  attempts  made 


^^  House  Doc.  No.  sSt  H^  Cong.,  2d  Seat.,  II.  26,  27. 

^^Garriton,  George  P.,  ''The  First  Stages  of  the  Movemeiit  for  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,*'  in  The  American  Historical  Rewno,  October, 
1904,  X.  76,  77. 
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to  enforce  the  law  that  had  passed  in  1830  as  a  result 
of  Alaman's  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of 
Mexico  had  antagonized  the  people  from  the  United 
States  who  were  in  Texas,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
appearance  of  Houston  tended  to  unify  and  strengthen 
that  feeling  still  further. 

Texan  independence  and  annexation. — ^Texas  won 
her  independence  in  the  spring  of  1836.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  a  permanent  government  was  organized 
with  Houston  as  president.  William  H.  Wharton  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
The  two  main  objects  of  his  mission  were  first  to  secure 
recognition  of  Texan  independence,  and  second  annexa- 
tion. Austin,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  giving  in- 
structions to  Wharton,  urged  him  to  secure  recognition 
as  soon  as  possible  and  cautioned  him  against  accepting 
any  terms  of  annexation  except  by  formal  treaty,  and 
privately  he  was  instructed  to  sacrifice  no  principles  in 
order  to  obtain  annexation."  Wharton  reached  Wash- 
ington and  was  received  unofficially  by  Jackson  on 
December  20.  The  following  day  he  had  a  conference 
with  Forsyth  and  was  told  by  that  official  that  the  popu- 
lar vote  in  Texas  favoring  annexation  had  embarrassed 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  If  Texas  were 
immediately  recognized  it  would  look  as  if  an  agree- 
ment had  been  made  with  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose.  Forsyth  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better 
in  every  way  if  recognition  could  be  secured  first  from 
England  or  elsewhere. 

Wharton's  disappointment  was  increased  when  he 
read  the  President's  message  which  was  presented  to 
Congress  on  the  day  following  his  conversation  with 
Forsyth. 

^*BinkIey,  William  C,  'The  Expansion  Movement  in  Texas.,  MS.,  33- 
35.  (A  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  California.)  See  Austin  to  Wharton,  November 
x8,  i?36,  in  Garrison  (editor).  Diplomatic  Comspondince  of  Rep.  of 
Tixat,  I.  127-135, 
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United  States  Hesitates. — Prudence,  therefore,  seems 
to  dictate  [the  message  concluded]  that  we  should  still 
stand  aloof,  and  maintain  our  present  attitude,  if  not  until 
Mexico  itself,  or  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers,  shall 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  new  government,  at  least 
until  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  course  of  events  shall  have 
proved,  beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people 
of  that  country  to  maintain  their  separate  sovereignty,  and 
to  uphold  the  government  constituted  by  them. 

This  was  called  "cold  blooded"  and  "ungenerous,"  and 
Wharton  declared  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  ex- 
cept "to  operate  with  the  President"  and  endeavor  to 
have  him  quicken  the  action  of  Congress.  "This  I  shall 
day  and  night  endeavor  to  effect  by  using  every  argu- 
ment that  can  operate  upon  his  pride  and  his  sense  of 
justice."  " 

Jackson's  private  views. — In  his  private  conversa- 
tions with  Wharton,  Jackson  made  no  attempt  to  hide 
his  personal  views  on  the  subject  of  Texas.  He  favored 
recognition  as  he  undoubtedly  favored  annexation,  but 
he  told  Wharton  that  he  wanted  Congress  to  express  it- 
self favorably  first.  Such  timidity  was  not  characteris- 
tic of  Andrew  Jackson,  but  in  this  case  it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  He  was  influenced  doubtless  by  a  desire  not 
to  embarrass  Van  Buren's  administration  by  commit- 
ting the  executive  branch  of  the  government  to  a  policy 
which  had  not  received  the  support  of  Congress.  But 
the  conversations  between  the  President  and  the  Texas 
minister  evidently  put  heart  into  the  latter  and  gave 
him  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  whole  matter.  Jack- 
son, too,  reached  the  point  where  he  was  willing  to  use 
Texas  as  a  tool  for  acquiring  a  part  of  California.  In 
an  undated  letter  to  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  who  was  then  act- 
ing secretary  of  state  for  Texas,  Wharton  said : 

^^  Quoted  in  Rives,  The  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  396.    For  a  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  attempts  at  annexation  made  by  Texas  fee  ibid.. 

Chapter  XVL 
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General  Jackson  says  that  Texas  must  claim  the  Califor- 
nias  on  the  Pacific  in  order  to  paralyze  the  opposition  of 
the  North  and  East  to  Annexation.  That  the  fishing  inter- 
ests of  the  North  and  East  wish  a  harbor  on  the  Pacific; 
that  this  claim  of  the  Californias  will  give  it  to  them  and 
will  diminish  their  opposition  to  annexation.  He  is  very 
earnest  and  anxious  on  this  point  of  claiming  the  Cali- 
fornias and  says  we  must  not  consent  to  less.^" 

Texan  independence  recognized. — ^Texas  could  thus 
make  the  expansion  problem  of  the  United  States  more 
inclusive  by  adjusting  her  vsrestern  boundary  so  that  it 
v^ould  include  California,  but  the  independence  of 
Texas  vsrould  have  to  be  recognized  first  March  2, 
1837,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  recognize 
Texan  independence  whenever  he  considered  it  wise  to 
appoint  a  minister  to  that  government  This  Jackson 
did  at  once/' 

Annexation  solicited. — Recognition  gained,  Texas 
agents  in  Washington  could  turn  their  efforts  towards 
annexation,  but  first  they  must  be  received  formally  by 
the  United  States  government  As  it  worked  out  this 
was  to  be  delayed  longer  than  they  had  anticipated. 
Wharton  had  reported  before  the  inauguration  of  Van 
Buren  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  administration  were 
afraid  of  the  subject  of  annexation  because  they  be- 
lieved it  would  become  the  leading  issue  in  the  next 
elections.  The  policy  of  the  administration  would  be 
to  postpone  the  question.  The  Texas  representatives 
were  formally  received  July  6,  1837.  Five  days  later 
Hunt,  who  had  succeeded  Wharton  as  minister,  wrote 
to  Irion  that  he  believed  Van  Buren  would  be  ambitious 

^*  Quoted  in  Binkley,  Expansion  Movement  in  Texas,  iSjd'iSso,  MS. 
39,  40.  See  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  I.  193,  194.  The  letter,  Dr.  Binkley  thinks,  was  written  probably 
on  February  28,  1827. 

''^^  Ibid.,  401  Two  years  later  France  extended  her  recognition,  and 
Holland  and  Belgium  in  184a  Recognition  by  Great  Britain  did  not  come 
until  1842. 
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to  distinguish  his  administration  by  acquiring  Texas. 
Writing  again  on  August  4  he  was  still  hopeful  and  pro- 
ceeded to  address  a  long  communication  to  the  State 
Department  in  which  he  proposed  annexation,  gave  a 
resume  of  the  history  of  both  Mexico  and  Texas, 
pointed  out  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  course  and  the  disadvantages  likely  to  arise  if 
Texas  remained  an  independent  power. 

Whatever  views  Van  Buren  may  have  held  on  the 
subject  of  Texan  annexation  he  kept  to  himself  for  sev- 
eral months  following  his  inauguration.  Hunt  thought 
the  President  hesitated  because  he  was  "doubtful  as  to 
what  course  of  policy  would  be  most  popular — for  that 
course  he  will  be  certain  to  pursue  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
ascertained.*' "  And  in  this  conclusion  the  Mexican 
minister  was  probably  right.  But  he  did  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  a  reply  to  his  formal  communication  of 
August  4,  regarding  the  administration's  view  of  an- 
nexation. Forsyth's  communication  on  the  subject  was 
dated  August  25,  1837. 

Solicitations  Rejected. — ^Af  ter  dismissing  the  histori- 
cal facts  presented  by  Hunt  as  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject and  stating  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States 
in  recognizing  the  independence  of  other  countries,  For- 
syth took  up  the  question  of  annexation : 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  a  foreign  independent 
State  to  the  United  Stated  has  never  before  been  presented 
to  this  government.  Since  the  adoption  of  their  constitution, 
two  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  domain  originally 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  In  acquiring  them  this 
government  was  not  actuated  by  a  mere  thirst  for  sway 
over  a  broader  space.  Paramount  interests  of  many  of  the 
confederacy,  and  the  permanent  well-being  of  all,  impera- 
tively urged  upon  this  government  the  necessity  of  an 
extension  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

^7  Hunt  to  Irion,  August  4,  1837,  in  Garrison,   Texan  Diplomatic  Cor^ 
resfondifice,  I.  246. 
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As  peace,  however,  was  our  cherished  policy,  never  to  be 
departed  from  unless  honor  should  be  imperilled  by 
adhering  to  it,  we  patiently  endured  for  a  time  serious 
inconveniences  and  privations,  and  sought  a  transfer  of 
those  regions  by  negotiations  and  not  by  conquest 

The  issue  of  those  negotiations  was  a  conditional  cession 
of  these  countries  to  the  United  States.  The  circumstance, 
however,  of  their  being  colonial  possessions  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  therefore  dependent  on  the  metropolitan  Gov- 
ernments, renders  those  transactions  materially  different 
from  that  which  would  be  presented  by  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  The  latter  is  a  state  with  an  inde- 
pendent Government,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  United 
States,  and  claiming  a  territory  beyond,  though  bordering 
on  the  region  ceded  by  France,  in  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1803.  Whether  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
contemplated  the  annexation  of  such  a  State,  and  if  so,  in 
what  manner  that  object  is  to  be  effected,  are  questions, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  agitate. 

So  long  as  Texas  shall  remain  at  war,  while  the  United 
States  are  at  peace  with  her  adversary,  the  proposition  of 
the  Texan  minister  plenipotentiary  necessarily  involves  the 
question  of  war  with  that  adversary.  The  United  States 
are  bound  to  Mexico  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  scrupulously  observed  on  their  part,  so  long 
as  it  can  be  reasonably  hoped  that  Mexico  will  perform 
her  duties  and  respect  our  rights  under  it.  The  United 
States  might  justly  be  suspected  of  a  disregard  of  the 
friendly  purposes  of  the  compact,  if  the  overtures  of  Gen- 
eral Hunt  were  to  be  even  reserved  for  future  considera- 
tion, as  this  would  imply  a  disposition  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  with  the  uniform  policy  and 
the  obvious  welfare  of  the  United  States.** 

Not  only  did  the  administration  refuse  to  annex 
Texas,  but  virtually  announced  that  the  subject  would 
not  be  considered  further.    Hunt  was  disappointed,  and 

''^^  House  Doc,  No.  40,  35th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  11-13. 
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his  reply  to  Forsyth  was  not  entirely  civil.  For  some 
time,  however,  he  apparently  expected  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  might  be  influenced  to  reconsider  the 
proposal.  Forsyth  was  thought  to  be  friendly  at  heart 
toward  the  proposition  and  Poinsett,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  annexation.  In  fact,  the 
Cabinet  was  supposed  to  be  acting  cautiously  for  diplo- 
matic reasons — principally  out  of  courtesy  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  North. 

Uncompromising  attitude  of  northern  states. — 
But  these  early  hopes  which  were  aroused  by  represen- 
tatives who  were  friendly  toward  annexation  were  soon 
dispelled  by  the  uncompromising  character  of  the 
opposition  from  northern  and  eastern  states.  Petitions 
were  pouring  into  Congress  from  these  sections,  de- 
clared the  Texan  minister  in  Washington;  and  Irion 
wrote  to  Hunt  in  December,  1837,  that  he  regretted 
'^the  presentation  of  so  many  petitions  against  Texas 
from  the  North  Eastern  states."  He  had  ''anticipated 
opposition  from  that  quarter,"  but  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  ''determined  and  uncompromising"  character 
of  it" 

Hunt  resigned  early  in  June,  1838,  and  Peter  W. 
Grayson  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Following  this, 
Texan  diplomacy  in  the  United  States  took  on  a  de- 
cided change.  Grayson  was  told  by  Irion  that  if  the 
United  States  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  question  of 
annexation  before  its  adjournment  the  proposal  was  to 
be  withdrawn.  As  it  worked  out  Grayson  did  not  go 
to  Washington  but  was  succeeded  in  August  by  Anson 
Jones  to  whom  these  instructions  were  repeated.  In 
compliance  with  these  orders  Jones  withdrew  the  pro- 
posal in  October,  1838.*® 

New  administration  in  Texas. — Mirabeau  B.  Lamar 
succeeded  Houston  as  president  of   the   Republic   of 

^*  Garrison,  Texan  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  I.  277. 

*o  Binkley,  The  Expansionist  Movement  in  Texas,  1836-2850,  MS.,  47,  4ft. 
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Texas  in  December,  1838.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  to 
attempt  any  negotiations  for  annexing  Texas,  but  he 
declared  he  was  unable  to  see  any  advantages  to  be 
gained  thereby.  His  great  ambition  was  to  see  Texas 
develop  into  a  "great  independent  republic"  "  which 
should  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific, 
and  "ultimately  afford  a  highway  for  commerce  to  the 
Indies  by  way  of  Galveston  and  San  Francisco."  " 
These  dreams  of  the  President  were  evidently  imparted 
to  some  of  his  ministers.  Richard  G.  Dunlap,  who 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  minister  from  Texas,  had 
been  there  but  a  short  time  when  he  began  to  grow  en- 
thusiastic over  the  possibility  of  securing  California  for 
Texa^.  "How  would  you  like  to  have  the  boundary  of 
the  Republic  to  run  to  the  Pacific  so  as  to  include  Cali- 
fornia?" he  wrote  to  Lamar,  May  16,  1839.  "This  may 
seem  too  grasping,  but  if  we  can  get  it  ought  we  not 
to  take  it  and  pay  for  it?"  " 

And  so  Texan  statesmen  apparently  began  to  think 
of  building  up  a  republic  of  their  own  instead  of  spend- 
ing further  energy  in  attempting  to  have  their  territory 
annexed  to  the  United  States. 

New  administration  in  United  States. — The  pres- 
ence and  the  influence  of  Andrew  Jackson  had  ham- 
pered the  Whig  party  for  so  long  at  Washington  that 
they  determined  in  the  presidential  election  of  1840 
to  adopt  the  tactics  of  their  opponents  and  nominate 
a  military  hero.  The  man  chosen  was  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  Tippecanoe  fame.  John  Tyler  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  former  Democrat  who  had  recently  joined  the 
Whigs,  was  selected  for  the  second  place.  These  se- 
lections proved  excellent  for  campaign  purposes  and 
the  Whigs  elected  their  candidates  with  an  electoral 


3^  Marshall,   "Diplomatic  Relations   of  Texas   and   the   United   States/' 
in  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Quarterly,  (1912)  XV.  267. 
"Rives,  Thi  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  413. 
2*  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of  Texasj  I.  85. 
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vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  out  of  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  But  one  month  after 
the  inauguration  Harrison  died  and  Tyler  became 
president 

It  did  not  take  the  Whig  cabinet  members  long  to 
learn  that  the  new  chief  executive  was  still  a  Demo- 
crat at  heart,  and  they  began  to  send  in  their  resigna- 
tions. Webster  remained  longer  than  the  others  in  or- 
der to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Ashburton  which  would 
fix  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Maine,  and  then  he 
joined  his  former  colleagues  in  retirement.  Following 
his  withdrawal  an  active  campaign  was  undertaken  for 
the  "rcannexation"  of  Texas. 

Jackson  no  longer  cautious.-^Jackson  was  a  private 
citizen  at  this  time  but  he  was  still  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  Texas  representative  at 
Washington  believed  the  old  hero's  influence  over 
Tyler  was  paramount"  At  any  rate  Jackson's  interest 
in  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  apparently  keener  than 
ever,  and  in  the  new  president  die  proposal  found  an 
eager  advocate.  Jackson's  views  on  the  subject  were 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  William  B.  Lewis  written  a  few 
months  after  Webster's  retirement  He  said  that  he  had 
been  advised  that  Texas  was  then  very  willing  to  come 
into  the  Union.  "I  could  obtain  the  cession  in  a  week. 
We  have  a  right  now,  Texas  being  independent,  having 
been  acknowledged  by  us.  Great  Britain  and  France,  to 
treat  with  her  as  an  Independent  Nation,  and  annex  her 
to  this  Union.  The  future  safety  of  our  country  and  iK 
interests  demand  it  .  .  .  We  must  regain  Texas,  ^^flc*- 
ably  if  -we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must."  "  England,  he 
believed,  intended  to  extend  her  claims  and  her  influ- 
ence over  Oregon  and  over  Texas.      By   securing   an 

'*  See  Van  Zandl  to  Jonci,  March,  1S43,  in  Garritoo,  Diplomatic  Corrt' 
ipondind  0/  ihf  Refuilie  of  Texat,  11.   137- 

''  Quoted  in  Robert  McNutt  McEIrojt,  Tht  Winning  «/  the  Far  West. 
fo.  The  letter  i«  dated,  according  to  Profcnor  McElroy,  September  la, 
ia«. 
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offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  Texas  she  might 
secure  the  right  to  land  and  organize  a  formidable  mili- 
tary force  in  that  republic — a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
to  take  "New  Orleans  and  reduce  all  our  fortifications 
and,  having  command  of  the  ocean,  could  keep  the 
country  a  long  time,  and  it  might  cost  oceans  of  blood 
and  millions  of  money  to  regain  it/' 

With  these  sentiments,  so  far  as  they  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  annexing  Texas,  President  Tyler  heartily 
agreed.  To  fill  the  office  of  the  state  department  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  Webster's  resignation,  he  chose 
Abel  P.  Upshur.  Upshur  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  Texas,  and  before  his  nom- 
ination was  ratified  by  the  Senate  he  had  begun  nego- 
tiations for  securing  diat  territory  by  urging  Houston 
to  renew  his  application  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  United  States. 

Tyler's  views. — ^As  early  as  June  11, 1842,  Tyler  had 
expressed  himself  to  the  Texas  minister  in  Washington 
as  favoring  immediate  annexation. 

The  only  fear  is  its  nonconfirmation  by  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  that  body  being  necessary  to  consummate  a  treaty. 
We  are  now  casting  about  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
friends  in  the  Senate,  for  annexation.  There  is  a  majority, 
but  whether  it  amounts  to  the  number  requisite  is  doubt- 
ful. The  President  would  act  in  a  moment,  if  the  Senate 
would  assent.** 

But  when  Tyler  sent  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1843,  he  ^^^^  nothing  of  the  question  of  an- 
nexation. Jackson  learned  of  this  and  wrote  to  Lewis 
December  15,  1843,  approving  the  President's  silence. 
He  declared  that  it  showed  both  prudence  and  wisdom. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  secure  first  i  treaty  of 
annexation  and  present  it  to  the  Senate. 


2*  Reily  to  Jones  in  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Corrapondence  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  I.  568. 
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Any  other  course  would  bring  down  upon  him  the  abuse 
of  J.  Q.  Adams  and  associates,  and  perhaps  injure  the  nego- 
tiations. Houston  will  not  oppose,  as  I  believe,  the  annex- 
ation; he  dare  not  •  .  .;  did  I  believe  otherwise  I  would 
write  him  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  convinced  I  could  obtain 
it  in  a  day.  .  .  •  To  prevent  Great  Britain  from  getting 
it,  or  an  influence  over  it,  we  must  have  it,  peaceably  if 
we  can,  but  forcibly  if  we  must." 

Texan  diplomacy. — a  few  months  later,  February 
17,  1844,  ^^  British  representative  to  Texas,  Charles 
Elliott,  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  that  he  believed 
President  Houston  was  determined  "to  sustain  the  dur- 
able independence  of  the  country."  **  And  indeed  there 
were  some  in  Washington  who  did  not  agree  with  Jack- 
son in  regard  to  Houston's  stand  on  annexation.  The 
reason  for  their  belief  was  the  conduct  of  Houston  him- 
self. The  latter  had  instructed  his  representative  in 
Washington,  Van  Zandt,  on  July  6,  1843,  to  take  no 
further  action  at  that  time,  with  regard  to  annexation. 
It  was  evidently  expected  that  Van  Zandt  would  en- 
courage the  impression  that  Texas  was  now  beginning 
to  depend  upon  the  friendship  of  England  and  France 
since  her  petition  for  annexation  had  been  rejected  by 
the  United  States.  However,  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
structions declared  that  the  real  intention  was  ^'to  sim- 
plify the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States"  by  first  gaining  the  ^'acknowledgment 
of  our  independence"  from  Mexico.  But  the  interpre- 
tation that  had  been  given  it  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington was  doubtless  as  Houston  had  intended  it  should 
be.  The  administration  was  alarmed.  Upshur  im- 
mediately sought  an  explanation  from  Van  Zandt  re- 
garding this  surprising  attitude  of  the  Texas  govern- 
ment, and  it  did  not  take  long  to  come  to  a  better 

2^  Quoted  in  McElroy,  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  6x,  62. 
2^  Adams,  Ephraim  D.,  ''British  Correspondence  Concerning  Texas,"  in 
Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XVIII,   (19x4-19x5).  99. 
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understanding.  Van  Zandt  wrote  to  his  government 
that  the  question  of  annexation  had  taken  an  encourag- 
ing form.  It  had  resolved  itself  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Texas  was  willing  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  annexation. 

The  possibility  of  England's  (as  many  believe)  securing 
an  undue  influence  in  Texas,  and  thereby  monopolizing  her 
growing  trade,  seems  to  have  touched  the  secret  springs 
of  interest  so  fondly  cherished  by  northern  manufacturers, 
and  presented  the  question  in*  a  form  hitherto  unheeded. 
The  West  are  intent  on  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  in  order 
to  wrest  it  from  the  grasping  power  of  Great  Britain — it 
is  believed  that  the  interest  of  the  two  questions  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  can 
be  combined,  securing  for  the  latter  the  south  and  south- 
western votes,  and  for  the  former  some  northern  and  the 
entire  western  vote.** 

It  was  true  that  the  annexation  fever  which  was  to 
sweep  the  country  in  the  election  of  1844  ^^^  already 
begun  to  spread.  The  chances  for  success  had  not  been 
so  bright  at  any  time  since  the  Texas  question  was  first 
considered,  but  Houston  persisted  in  his  policy  of  agi- 
tating it  still  more  by  playing  England  and  France 
against  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
sentiment  for  annexation  to  a  point  at  which  renewed 
annexation  proposals  might  have  even  greater  prospect 
of  success.  The  letter  sent  to  Van  Zandt  on  December 
13,  1843,  containing  new  instructions  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  Texas  was  willing  to  accept  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation if  she  had  positive  proof  that  such  a  treaty 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
But  she  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  her  relations  with 
England  and  France  unless  by  doing  so  she  could  be 
assured  that  she  would  become  a  state  in  the  American 
Union. 

'*  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Comspondina  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  11. 

207-a09,  221,  222. 
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Its  effect  in  Washington. — ^This  stand  taken  by 
Houston  had  its  effect  in  Washington.  R.  J.  Walker 
sent  an  appeal  to  Jackson  on  January  lo,  1844,  urging 
him  to  bring  Sam  Houston  to  terms. 

I  think  the  annexation  of  Texas  depends  on  you.  Much 
as  you  have  done  for  your  country  this  would  be  the  crown- 
ing act.  It  seems  that  your  old  friend,  Samuel  Houston, 
President  of  Texas,  believes,  that  if  he  made  a  treaty  with 
this  administration,  It  would  be  regarded  as  an  adminis- 
tration measure  and  fail.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  believe 
the  measure  would  receive  the  vote  of  nearly  every  Demo- 
crat in  the  Senate  and  many  Whigs  and  I  think  would 
succeed.  But  delay  the  measure  one  or  two  years,  and 
Texas  is  lost  forever. 

Walker  concluded  by  requesting  Jackson  to  write 
Houston  urging  him  to  give  Van  Zandt  instructions 
to  make  a  treaty  of  annexation,  '^or  at  least  to  make  such 
a  treaty  if  he  believes  it  would  succeed."  "^ 

Jackson  complied  immediately.  His  letter  added  to 
the  pressure  that  was  already  bearing  on  the  Texas  ad- 
ministration. Houston  had  doubtless  been  opposed  to 
annexation  for  a  time  during  this  period,  but  he  could 
not  withstand  indefinitely  the  local  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor,  particularly  when  it  was  accompanied  by  al- 
most daily  evidence  of  the  eagerness  of  the  American 
government  for  annexation.  Before  he  would  commit 
himself  definitely  to  negotiating  a  treaty  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  it  wise  to  submit  the  whole  question  to  the 
Texas  Congress. 

Reaction  in  Texas. — In  accordance  with  this  decision 
he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Congress  on  January  20, 
1844,  in  which  he  said  he  had  carefully  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  annexation 
during  his  present  administration,  and  for  that  reason 


*<>  This  correspondence  is  quoted  in  McEIroy,  Winning  of  the  Ftv  Wta, 
65-67. 
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he  thought  it  would  not  become  him  to  express  any  at 
that  time.  But  he  did  point  out  that  if  any  effort  were 
to  be  made  by  Texas  to  secure  annexation — ^he  admitted 
that  annexation  would  be  desirable — and  if  such  an  ef- 
fort should  faily  it  might  seriously  injure  the  existing 
relations  with  England  and  France  and  might  greatly 
diminish  the  claims  of  Texas  to  the  confidence  of  other 
nations  and  create  distrust  on  their  part  For  these  rea- 
sons he  urged  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  of  Texas  as  to  their  true  policy.  If 
they  could  not  obtain  annexation,  they  might  at  least 
be  able  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Congress  would  probably 
formulate  its  Texas  policy  very  soon,  thus  making  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  Texas  desirable.  But 
the  stand  which  the  United  States  is  to  take  should  be 
known  first  If  Texas  should  ^'evince  too  much  anxiety, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  importunity,  and  the  voice  of 
supplication  seldom  demands  great  respect"  Houston 
then  suggested  that  an  additional  agent  be  appointed 
to  the  United  States  to  ^'codperate  with  our  agent 
there."  '^ 

Negotiations. — Immediately  after  this  Van  Zandt  in 
Washington  was  directed  to  begin  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  annexation,  provided  he  was  sure  that  annexa- 
tion could  be  obtained.  If  things  were  favorable  in 
every  way  a  special  minister  would  be  sent  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  him.  Before  it  adjourned  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1844,  the  Texas  Congress  appropriated  five 
thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  for  an  additional 
representative  at  Washington,  and  five  days  later  Hous- 
ton offered  the  place  to  General  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son. Other  questions  were  settled  favorably,"  and 
Houston  was  able  to  write  Jackson: 

*^  Rives,  Untied  States  and  Mexico,  I.  594.    See  also  Juttin  Smith,  The 
Annexation  of  Texas,  160-163. 
**The  main  istue,  which  was  farorably  settled,  was  %p  liav<  Texas  aa-> 
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Now,  my  venerated  friend,  you  will  perceive  that  Texas 
is  presented  to  the  United  States,  as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  espousal.  But  if,  now  so  confident  of  the  Union,  she 
should  be  rejected,  her  mortification  would  be  indescribable. 
She  has  been  sought  by  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the 
third  time  she  has  consented.  Were  she  now  to  be  spurned 
.  .  .  she  would  seek  some  other  friend,  but  all  Christen- 
dom would  justify  her  in  a  course  dictated  by  necessity  and 
sanctioned  by  wisdom.** 

This  was  written  in  February,  1844.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  same  month  the  tragedy  occurred  on  board 
the  war  ship  Princeton  in  which  Upshur,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  lost  his  life.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  Texas  officials  had  defi- 
nitely thrown  themselves  upon  the  United  States.  This 
decision  was  made  known  officially  in  a  despatch  sent 
to  the  Texas  representatives  in  Washington.  They 
were  therein  instructed  that  if  they  were  unable  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  annexation  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  instruction  already  given  them,  they  might 
consider  themselves  vested  with  "discretionary  powers 
to  conclude  said  treaty  upon  the  best  terms  possible."  ** 

Jackson's  anxiety. — But  Jackson  was  still  anxious 
about  the  subject.  He  wrote  to  Major  Lewis  on  April 
8,  1844: 

Please  say  to  Mr.  Walker  to  push  this  matter — ^havc 
the  treaty  made  and  laid  before  the  Senate.  •  •  .  This  will 
prevent  Mexico  from  invading  and  be  a  barrier  against  the 
intrigues  of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Say  to  him  for  me,  and 
if  you  choose  to  the  President,  that  delays  are  dangerous. 
Houston  and  the  people  of  Texas  are  now  united  in  favor 

sured  that  if  she  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  she  would  be  pro- 
tected by  that  nation  against  Mexico.  See  Rives,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico,  I.  SSS'6o^. 

**  Quoted  in  Bruce,  Houston,  172,  173. 

**  Jones  to  Van  Zandt,  March  a6,  1844,  in  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  II.  z66. 
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of  annexation.  The  next  President  of  Texas  may  not  be 
so.  •  •  •  Obtain  it  the  United  States  must,  peaceably  if 
we  can,  but  forcibly  if  we  must.  .  •  •  Having  had  some 
agency  In  bringing  about  this  measure,  I  feel  interested  .  .  . 
that  it  should  be  promptly  carried  out  in  all  good  faith  to 
General  Houston." 

Writing  to  Aberdeen  from  Galveston,  Texas,  on  May 
8,  1844,  William  Kennedy  said : 

I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  General  Jackson 
has  used  all  the  influence  he  possesses  with  the  President 
of  this  Republic,  as  his  old  political  and  military  leader  to 
induce  him  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union.** 

Kennedy  had  not  been  misinformed. 

In  the  meantime  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  pro- 
gressing. Van  Zandt  and  Henderson  wrote  to  Jones 
that  Calhoun  had  assured  them  everything  would  be 
done  by  the  United  States  to  protect  Texas  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  Mexico;*^  and  with  this  assurance  they 
signed  the  proposed  treaty  on  April  12,  1844. 

Terms  of  the  treaty. — ^Among  other  things  the  treaty 
provided  for  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  The  public  lands  of  the  country  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulated  public 
lands  in  other  territories  of  the  United  States.  AH  the 
public  debts  of  Texas  were  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount  and  validity  of  them  were  to  be 
determined  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  latter.  The  citizens  of  the  country  annexed 
were  to  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lib- 
erty and  property,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  were 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Meanwhile 


•■  Quoted  in  McEIroy,  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  67,  68. 
*®  Adams,  ''British  Correspondence  Concerning  Texas,"  in  Southwestern 
Historical  Quarterly,  XVIII,  (1914-1915).  3xa 
^''Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  11.  269-273. 
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the  laws  of  Texas  were  to  remain  in  force,  and  all  exe- 
cutive and  judicial  officers  would  retain  their  posts 
except  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  heads  of  de- 
partments,*' 

Tyler's  message. — ^Ten  days  later,  April  22,  Presi- 
dent Tyler  forwarded  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  accom- 
panied by  a  message  of  defense.  The  country  was  to 
be  congratulated,  he  said,  on  regaining  a  territory  which 
formerly  constituted  a  part,  "as  is  confidently  believed, 
of  its  dominion,  by  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1803,  by 
France  to  the  United  States."  The  wealth  of  the  Union 
would  be  increased,  not  only  by  the  fertile  soil  and 
genial  and  healthy  climate,  but  by  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  annexed.  To  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  the  message  promised 
an  extension  of  the  coastwise  trade  and  advantages  to 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  through  the 
proposed  annexation ;  while  to  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern section  it  gave  assurance  of  "protection  and  se- 
curity to  their  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well  against 
all  domestic  as  foreign  efforts  to  disturb  them;  thus 
consecrating  anew  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  holding 
out  the  promises  of  its  perpetual  duration."  " 

Trea^  unpopular. — But  Tyler's  conciliatory  mes- 
sage was  not  effective.  There  was  at  least  one  prom- 
inent member  of  Congress,  however,  who  apparently 
thought  it  would  be.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  John  Quincy  Adams  con- 
fided despairingly  to  h^s  diary:  "This  was  a  memor- 
able day  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  Treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  was  this  day  sent  in 
to  the  Senate;  and  with  it  went  the  freedom  of  the 
human  race."  ^    But  while  Adams  considered  its  rati- 

^  House  Doc.  No.  271,  28th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  5-8. 

'*  RichardBon,  J.  D.,  A  Compilation  of  the  Meua^ef  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  lySg-iS^T*  IV.  307. 
^  Adams,  Memoirs,  XII.  13. 
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fication  inevitable,  Jackson  was  more  skeptical.  On 
April  7,  five  days  before  the  President's  message  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  Jackson  received  a  letter  from  W.  D, 
Miller,  Houston's  agent  in  Washington,  telling  him 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong  disposition  among 
Clay's  followers  to  postpone  any  definite  action  on  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate.  On  the  otfier  hand,  Van  Buren's 
friends  were  said  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  annexation, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  how  Van  Buren 
himself  stood  in  the  matter. 

Much,  very  much,  my  dear  General  [wrote  Miller]  de- 
pends upon  your  continued  efforts.  .  .  •  From  the  relation 
in  which  you  stand  to  President  Houston,  enjoying  in  the 
fullest  degree  his  confidence,  and  friendship,  and  I  might 
add,  even  affection,  you  will  be  able  to  give  those  senators, 
with  whom  you  might  communicate,  some  very  wholesome 
and  available  advice.^ 

Treaty  Defeated. — But  Jackson's  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  letters  by  Van  Buren  and  Clay,  published 
at  the  same  time,  both  opposing  annexation,  served  to 
defeat  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  to  defeat  both 
writers  for  the  presidency. 

Jackson  becomes  more  active. — ^The  activities  of 
Jackson  preceding  and  following  this  defeat  have  been 
admirably  outlined  elsewhere."  Before  he  had  heard 
of  the  defeat  of  the  treaty,  on  May  3,  1844,  he  wrote 
his  friend,  Major  Lewis,  that  he  hoped  some  of  the 
members  of  Congress  would  have  energy  enough  to 
present  a  bill,  if  the  treaty  failed,  and  pass  it  through 
Congress,  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  When  news  reached  him 
that  the  treaty  had  been  defeated,  he  "deluged  Wash- 

*i  McElroy,  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  69,  70. 

'^  Ibid.,  Chapter  III,  especially  from  page  70  on.  See  also  Riyes,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  I.  Chapters  XXIII,  XXIV. 
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ington  with  letters  written  to  spur  the  President  and 
the  Annexationists  in  Congress  to  renewed  effort  .  •  ." 
He  thought  it  looked  as  if  England's  and  France^s  se* 
cret  diplomacy  was  about  to  succeed,  but  he  never  lost 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  for  an* 
nexation.  It  ^'must  make  a  part  of  our  Union,  cost  what 
it  may,  and  then  we  place  at  defiance  the  threats  of  com- 
bined Europe  of  invasion."  He  reviewed  the  history 
of  United  States  claims  to  Texas  as  a  part  of  the  Louis- 
iana territory.  The  Florida  treaty  of  1819  was  vigor- 
ously denounced,  together  with  its  author,  John  Q. 
Adams,  for  surrendering  it.  He  insisted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  defend  and  hold  every 
foot  of  territory,  as  far  as  Louisiana's  ancient  limits. 
Although  the  treaty  of  annexation  had  failed,  he  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  was  still  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  1803,  and  he  urgently  reiterated  his  plan  for 
bringing  Texas  into  the  Union  by  joint  resolution. 

Tyler  favors  admission  by  act  of  Congress. — ^This 
particular  method  of  settling  the  Texas  question  had 
been  suggested  by  Henderson,  then  acting  as  Secretary 
of  State  in  Texas,  as  early  as  December  31,  1836,**  and 
it  had  been  discussed  many  times  after  that  date.  The 
treaty  of  annexation  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  June 
8,  1844,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  sixteen.  Several 
weeks  before  Tyler  had  decided  that  Texas  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. He  based  his  belief  on  that  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  Congress  power  to  admit  new  states 
into  the  Union.  And  in  fact  he  had  assured  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Texas  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed 
that  he  would  urge  Congress  to  enact  a  law  admitting 
Texas  as  a  state,  if  the  treaty  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Political  parties  and  Texas. — Meanwhile  political 
parties  were  lining  up  their  forces  for  the  presidential 

^Henderson  to  Hunt,  in  Garrison,  Diplomatic  Comspondena  of  the 
Republic  of  Tixas,  I.  x64. 
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contest  of  1844 — a  contest  which  was  to  indicate  that 
public  sentiment  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
May  the  two  leading  parties  held  conventions  in  Balti- 
more. The  Whigs  chose  Clay  unanimously,  as  it  was 
known  they  would  do,  and  Frelinghuysen  was  named 
for  Vice-President.  But  among  the  Democrats  opin- 
ions were  not  so  harmonious.  The  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates were  pledged  to  vote  for  Van  Buren,  but  some  of 
them  were  opposed  to  him.  In  order  to  insure  his  de- 
feat the  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 
On  the  first  ballot  Van  Buren  was  thirty-two  votes 
short  of  the  two- thirds  required  for  nomination  under 
the  new  rule,  and  thenceforth  he  lost  rapidly.  Cass, 
his  strongest  opponent,  began  to  gain.  On  the  seventh 
ballot  his  success  appeared  probable,  but  he  was  un- 
popular with  some  of  the  northeastern  states,  and  Van 
Buren's  opposition  would  have  rendered  his  success  in 
New  York  impossible.  An  adjournment  was  therefore 
effected  until  the  next  day.  During  the  night  many 
conferences  were  held  among  the  opponents  of  Cass  to 
find  some  candidate  to  defeat  him.  James  K.  Polk  of 
Tennessee  was  selected,  and  on  the  following  morning 
was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot  by  a  union  of  the 
North  and  South.  Wright  of  New  York,  a  warm 
friend  of  Van  Buren,  was  nominated  for  t|je  vice-presi- 
dency, but  he  declined  and  the  place  was  given  to 
George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  no  am- 
biguity in  the  platform  in  regard  to  Texas.  It  declared 
that  ''the  reannexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practical 
period"  was  desirable.  The  followers  of  Tyler  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  held  a  meeting  in  Balti- 
more on  the  same  day  as  the  Democratic  convention  and 
nominated  him.  They  named  no  one  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  they  adopted  no  platform.  At  Buffalo  the 
Liberty  party,  which  had  been  organized  in  1840,  held 
its  convention,  and  selected  for  its  principal  candidate 
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James  G.  Birney  of  Ohio.  Morris  of  Ohio  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Democratic  party  and  by 
his  own  followers  on  the  Texas  question  encouraged 
Tyler  to  proceed  with  his  scheme  for  acquiring  that 
territory.  He  apparently  had  absolute  confidence  in 
the  popular  desire  for  expansion.  Fifteen  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  convention  and 
three  days  after  the  treaty  of  annexation  had  been  voted 
down  in  the  Senate,  on  June  ii,  Tyler  published  an 
appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the  people/^  In  this  docu- 
ment he  declared  that  Congress  had  ample  power  to 
accomplish  everything  that  a  formal  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  have  accomplished,  and  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Representatives  all  the 
material  he  possessed  which  would  enable  that  body 
to  act  intelligently  on  the  subject  He  had  regarded 
annexation  by  treaty  as  the  most  suitable  method  of 
acquiring  Texas,  but  if  Congress  thought  it  "proper 
to  resort  to  any  other  expedient  compatible  with  the 
Constitution,  and  likely  to  accomplish  the  object,  I 
stand  prepared  to  yield  my  most  prompt  and  active  co- 
operation." The  principal  question  was  not  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  done,  but  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  done  at  all.  Upon  Congress  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  this  question. 

Texas  in  the  campaign. — By  this  time  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  had  begun  and  Tyler's  message,  although 
it  came  too  near  the  adjournment  of  Congress  to  secure 
attention  at  that  session,  was  an  important  factor  in 
placing  the  Texas  question  first  among  the  important 
issues  in  the  campaign.  It  was  impossible  for  Clay  to 
soft-pedal  or  side-step  the  issue.  His  Raleigh  letter 
had  not  strengthened  his  political  position,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  that  unfortunate  epistle  in  the  midst  of  his 
campaign  completely  destroyed  any  chance  he  may  have 

^  Riyes,  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  617-639. 
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had  for  attaining  the  presidency.  The  Democratic 
forces  that  had  been  divided  and  doubtful  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  began  to  attain  unity  and  con- 
fidence as  the  summer  weeks  passed.  Tyler's  candidacy 
was  obviously  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  party, 
and  Democratic  leaders  became  more  persistent  in  urg- 
ing his  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Tyler*s  withdrawal,  at  once,  [wrote  Jackson]  would 
unite  all  Democrats  into  one  family,  without  distinction. 
This  would  render  our  victory  easy  and  certain,  by  bringing 
Mr.  Tylcr*8  friends  into  the  support  of  Polk  and  Dallas — 
received  as  brethren  by  them  and  their  friends — all  former 
difierences  forgotten — and  all  cordially  united  once  more 
in  sustaining  the  Democratic  candidates.  I  had  such  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Tyler's  good  sense  and  patriotism,  that  I  was 
sure  he  would  withdraw  in  due  time,  as  I  believe  him  to  be 
a  good  Democrat.*' 

A  united  Democratic  party. — ^Tyler  finally  yielded 
and  on  August  21  withdrew  from  the  contest.  Democ- 
racy was  now  united  and  against  it  the  most  of  the  Whig 
speakers  were  unable  to  offer  effective  opposition. 
Webster  was  the  only  prominent  member  of  the  latter 
party  apparently  who  had  a  definite  and  clear-cut  view 
of  the  question.  He  took  a  decided  stand  against  an- 
nexation because  if  carried  out  it  would  involve  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Clay  wrote  as  many  as  six  letters 
on  the  subject,  but  by  them  he  lost  many  votes.  He 
was  responsible  to  a  considerable  degree  for  placing 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberty  party, 
and  the  latter  used  its  influence  to  defeat  the  Whigs. 

Results  of  the  election. — But  to  say  that  Clay's  de- 
feat was  due  to  the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  a  minority 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Polk's  success  was  due 
to  the  support  of  the  slavery  element.  It  was  accom- 
plished rather  by  the  strong  expansionist  sentiment  of 


^m^^^^-^^'r-^n 


*»  Nilei,  Weekly  RegisUr.  LXVI  416. 
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the  West  With  the  exception  of  Ohio  all  the  western 
and  southwestern  states  were  for  Polk.  The  congres- 
sional elections  resulted  in  showing  an  even  more  de- 
cisive victory  for  the  Democratic  party.  Of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  the  new  House  of  Representatives  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  Democrats  and  seventy-two 
were  Whigs. 

Annexationists  throughout  the  United  States  took 
courage  as  a  result  of  the  election,  but  none  were  more 
jubilant  than  President  Tyler.  His  congressional  mes- 
sage in  December,  1844,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^S  strain  of  exulta- 
tion. After  commenting  most  enthusiastically  upon  the 
growing  improvement  in  domestic  affairs  and  declaring 
that  foreign  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  peace 
of  the  nation  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  he  came  to 
the  subject  which  appealed  particularly  to  his  tri- 
umphant spirit    This  was  Texas. 

Effect  of  Election  on  Annexation  Sentiment — ^The 
decision  of  the  people  and  the  United  States  [he  said]  on 
this  great  and  interesting  subject,  has  been  decisively  mani- 
fested. The  question  of  annexation  has  been  presented 
nakedly  to  their  consideration.  By  the  treaty  itself,  all 
collateral  and  incidental  issues,  which  are  calculated  to 
divide  and  distract  the  public  councils,  were  carefully 
avoided.  These  were  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  future  to 
determine.  It  presented,  I  repeat,  the  isolated  question 
of  annexation;  and  in  that  form  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  ordeal  of  public  sentiment.  A  controlling  majority  of 
the  people,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  states,  have  declared 
in  favor  of  immediate  annexation.  Instructions  have  thus 
come  up  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  from  their  respec- 
tive constituents,  in  'terms  the  most  emphatic.  It  is  the  will 
of  both  the  people  and  the  states  that  Texas  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  Union  promptly  and  immediately.  •  •  •  The 
two  governments  having  already  agreed  ...  on  the  terms 
of  annexation,  I  would  recommend  their  adoption  by  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  or  act,  to  be  per- 
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fected    and   made   binding    on    the    two    countries   when 
adopted,  in  like  manner,  by  the  government  of  Texas. 

Joint  resolution  introduced. — In  accordance  with 
this  suggestion  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
Lower  House.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  then  a 
young  member  from  Illinois,  was  among  its  principal 
supporters.  The  arguments  which  he  urged  to  justify 
the  annexation  of  Texas  had  been  stated  before  the  joint 
resolution  came  up  for  consideration :  commercial  ad- 
vantages, a  new  market  for  northern  manufacturers, 
and  improved  boundaries  which  would  enable  the  coun- 
try to  protect  itself  against  foreign  powers  more  easily. 
But  Belser  of  Alabama  emphasized  it  as  a  natural  step 
in  the  westward  movement  of  the  settlers,  a  step  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  check.  The  move- 
ment of  settlers  in  the  United  States  was  naturally  west- 
ward and  westward  it  would  continue  to  be  until  they 
had  occupied  not  only  Texas  but  the  vast  region  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  well.  Congress  might  just  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  Niagara  as  try  to  check  this  move- 
ment. 

Resolution  passed. — It  was  opposed  by  Giddings  of 
Ohio,  and  by  Winthrop  and  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
but  their  efforts  were  vain.  The  resolution  passed  the 
Lower  House  on  January  25,  1845,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  ninety-eight;  and  on  February 
27  the  Senate  accepted  it  by  the  close  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty-five.**  The  resolution  had  been  slightly 
amended  in  the  Senate,  and  was  returned  by  that  body 
to  the  Lower  House  on  February  28,  the  question  being 
upon  the  concurrence  in  the  amendment  made  in  the 
Senate.  All  discussion  was  omitted  and  the  resolution 
in  its  amended  form  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  to  seventy-six.    The  joint  resolution  was 

^  Details  of  the  struggle  in  Congress  may  be  read  in  Justin  Smith,  Tki 
Annexation  of  Texas,  Chapter  XVI. 
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signed  by  Tyler  on  the  following  day,  Saturday, 
March  i. 

Substance  of  resolution. — ^The  resolution  finally 
adopted  provided  that  Texas  might  become  a  state  in 
the  Union  when  her  constitution  was  accepted  by  Con- 
gress ;  that  four  additional  states  might  be  formed  out 
of  her  territory,  with  her  consent;  that  any  disputes 
which  might  arise  over  boundary  would  be  settled  by 
the  United  States  through  negotiations  with  the  coun- 
try concerned ;  that  Texas  should  assume  her  own  debt 
and  surrender  her  defenses  on  land  and  sea;  that  the 
principle  of  the  Missouri  compromise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Texas;  and  that  the  President  should  have 
authority  to  complete  annexation  by  negotiating  with 
Mexico  or  by  an  agreement  with  Texas, 

Resolution  submitted  to  Texas  government. — Pres- 
ident Tyler  hesitated  to  send  the  signed  resolution  to 
the  Texas  government.  He  had  a  conversation  with 
Calhoun  on  the  subject,  and  the;  latter  expressed  himself 
as  heartily  in  favor  of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  Tyler  said  his  only  reason  for  consider- 
ing delay  arose  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Calhoun  thought  that  no  feeling  of  delicacy 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  urged  that 
action  be  taken  at  once.  As  a  result  of  this  conversa- 
tion between  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
it  was  agreed  that  a  Cabinet  meeting  should  be  held  on 
the  following  day,  March  2.  The  Cabinet  members 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  immediate  action,  but 
they  thought  it  would  be  courteous  to  inform  Polk  of 
Tyler's  idea  on  the  subject  This  Calhoun  did  but  Polk 
refused  to  commit  himself  in  any  way.  Instructions 
were  forwarded  then  to  the  American  agent  in  Texas, 
Donelson,  directing  him  to  give  to  the  Texas  govern- 
ment, as  quickly  as  possible,  the  joint  resolution  as  a 
basis  of  admission  to  the  Union.*' 

*^  Sin,  Doc.  /j  29th  Coog.,  iBt  Sest.,  3a, 
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Mexican  minister  demands  passports. — ^The  Mexi- 
can minister  in  Washington  had  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  with  profound  interest,  and  had 
expressed  himself  in  a  most  vehement  manner  against 
the  joint  resolution.  He  declared  the  United  States 
had  committed  the  most  unjust  act  of  aggression  which 
could  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  his- 
tory— the  act  of  despoiling  a  friendly  nation  of  a  large 
part  of  her  territory.  He  felt  justified,  therefore,  in 
protesting  most  solemnly  against  the  law  which  admit- 
ted Texas,  "an  integrant"  part  "of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory," into  the  Union,  and  he  closed  by  demanding  his 
passports.** 

This  letter  was  written  by  Almonte  to  Calhoun  on 
March  6,  1845,  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  ^^™^  ^^  ^^^  administration 
had  given  place  to  the  new.  Polk  had  already  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  action  of  his  predecessor  and  to  re- 
gard the  annexation  of  Texas  as  an  incident  which  had 
been  practically  concluded.  In  this  view  he  was 
unanimously  supported  by  his  new  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
determined  to  go  forward  at  once  with  the  plan  of  an- 
nexation. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  was  James  Buchanan  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  him  fell  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying on  the  negotiations.  Immediately  after  assuming 
his  duties  on  March  10,  he  wrote  to  Donelson,  the 
American  agent  in  Texas,  informing  him  that  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  no  intention  of  reversing  the  decision  of 
his  predecessor  in  regard  to  Texas.  The  instructions 
sent  by  Calhoun  on  March  3  preceding  were  therefore 
confirmed,  and  Donelson  was  directed  to  use  all  his 
energy  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Texas  to  annexation. 

Buchanan's  letter. — Buchanan  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Almonte,  whose  protest  he  had  received.  He 
declared  that  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
as  a  state  had  received  the  sanction  both  of  the  legis- 
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lative  and  executive  departments  and  had  been  "irre- 
vocably decided,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. Nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Texas  to  ratify  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  her  admission  depends, 
can  defeat  this  object  It  is,  therefore,  too  late  at  pres- 
ent  to  reopen  a  discussion  which  has  already  been  ex- 
hausted, and  again  to  prove  that  Texas  has  long  since 
achieved  her  independence  .  .  •  and  now  stands  before 
the  world,  both  de  jure  and  de  facto  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  State  amid  the  family  of  nations."  Under 
such  circumstances,  then,  "neither  Mexico  nor  any 
other  nation  will  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  United  States  for  admitting  her  into  this  Union." 
He  regretted  that  the  Mexican  government  had  taken 
offense  at  what  had  been  done,  and  he  promised  to  use 
all  his  influence  to  arrange  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
every  irritating  question  between  the  two  governments.** 

Attitude  of  Mexico. — Meanwhile  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  followed  the  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States  with  close  and  serious  interest,  and  when 
the  results  were  learned,  the  new  administration  of 
Herrera  found  itself  confronted  with  the  difiicult  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The 
new  minister  of  foreign  relations  was  Cuevas,  and 
among  his  first  duties  was  to  draw  up  the  annual  report 
of  his  department  for  submission  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress. In  this  the  relations  of  Mexico  to  Texas  were 
discussed  at  some  length. 

He  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  Mexico  was  a  fact.  It  was  due,  he  de- 
clared, to  the  disorders  in  Mexico  and  to  the  support 
given  Texas  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  had  gone  further  and  had  announced  its  in- 
tention of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union.  Therefore 
Mexico  had  two  questions  to  decide :  the  independence 
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of  Texas,  and  its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
first,  if  it  occurred,  would  be  a  misfortune,  but  the  sec- 
ond might  be  fatal.  It  was  therefore  the  intention  of 
the  Mexican  government  to  undertake  negotiations  to 
fix  definitely  the  relations  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 
The  exact  plans  of  procedure  had  not  been  formulated 
at  that  time,  but  nothing  would  be  done  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican  Congress. 

At  this  point,  about  the  middle  of  February,  1845, 
it  became  known  in  Mexico  that  the  joint  resolution  for 
annexing  Texas  had  passed  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Cuevas  consulted  the 
British  minister,  Bankhead,  and  was  urged  by  the  latter 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  but  this,  Cue- 
vas said,  the  Mexican  Congress  would  not  consider, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  both  England  and  France. 
Bankhead  replied  that  ^'any  assistance  from  England 
must  be  a  moral  one,  for  that  whatever  disposition  may 
at  one  time  have  existed  to  go  beyond  that  line,  had  now 
been  withdrawn."  ^ 

m 

Cuevas  did  not  submit  his  report  to  Congress  until 
about  three  weeks  later.  In  the  meantime  he  added 
a  paragraph  informing  that  body  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  had  accepted  the 
project  of  annexation,  and  that  it  then  depended  upon 
the  Upper  House  "whether  or  no  this  iniquitous  usur- 
pation ;shall  be  carried  further.  .  .  ""  But  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  took  no  action  in  regard  to  Texas.  On 
March  ^ I  Cuevas  received  official  word  from  Almonte 
that  the  United  States  Senate  had  passed  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  annexation.  He  immediately  sought  advice 
from  Bankhead,  and  later  he  discussed  the  situation 
with  both  the  English  and  the  French  ministers  who 
urged  moderation.  On  March  22  he  made  a  formal 
report  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  subject.    In  this 

BO  Quoted  in  Smith,  Annexation  of  Texas,  42a 
*^  Kirttf  United  States  and  Mexico,  I.  70a 
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he  placed  all  the  blame  for  existing  conditions  upon 
the  former  administration.  On  March  28  following 
he  sent  a  communication  to  Shannon,  the  American 
minister  in  Mexico,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  declaring 
that: 

The  republic  of  Mexico  will  oppose  it  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness which  becomes  its  honor  and  sovereignty,  and  that 
its  government  trusts  that  that  of  the  United  States  may 
more  carefully  weigh  considerations  of  loyalty  and  justice 
than  those  of  an  increase  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  a 
friendly  republic,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  misfortunes* 
desires  to  preserve  an  unstained  name  and  to  deserve 
thereby  the  rank  to  which  its  destinies  call  iL" 

In  the  meantime  the  scene  of  diplomatic  activity  is 
shifted  to  Texas.  Calhoun's  instructions  to  Donelson 
in  regard  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  reached 
that  official  in  the  latter  part  of  March  while  he  was 
in  New  Orleans  on  leave  of  absence.  He  inunediately 
returned  to  his  post,  arriving  at  the  capital  of  Texas 
on  March  30.  On  his  way  he  had  met  the  English 
and  French  representatives,  Elliot  and  Saligny,  who 
were  returning  to  Galveston.  These  officials  had  been 
successful  in  concluding  arrangements  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  Texas  which  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  Donelson  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

Relations  between  Texas  and  Mexico. — On  March 
30  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the  English 
and  French  representatives  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Texas  on  the  other,  whereby  Texas 
accepted  the  good  offices  of  France  and  England  ''for 
an  early  and  honorable  settlement  of  their  difficulties 
with  Mexico,  upon  the  basis  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  by  that  Republic."  The  Presi- 
dent of  Texas  accepted  the  proposed  intervention  of 

^^Ibid,,  701. 
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the  two  powers,  but  he  pointed  out  that  conditions  in 
Texas  made  it  imperative  upon  him  to  place  before  the 
people  of  that  Republic,  as  soon  as  possible,  decisive 
proof  of  Mexico's  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas.  The  administration  of  Texas 
further  proposed  certain  preliminary  conditions  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  Mexico,  agreeing  that  if  they 
were  accepted  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  announc- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 
that  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
memorandum,  Texas  would  not  accept  any  proposal, 
nor  in  any  way  carry  on  negotiations  to  annex  itself  to 
any  other  country.  It  was  also  stated  that  Texas,  if  her 
people  so  decided,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  annexation  instead  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  with  Mexico,  but  in  that  case  the 
Texas  government  agreed  to  notify  France  and  Eng- 
land of  these  intentions/* 

By  the  time  he  reached  Galveston,  the  British  min- 
ister, Elliot,  received  word  that  Mexico  had  already 
expressed  a  willingness  to  treat  with  Texas.  He  has- 
tened to  Mexico,  arriving  there  about  the  middle  of 
April.  The  proposals  which  he  had  received  from  the 
administrative  officials  of  Texas  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Cuevas  who  laid  them  before  Congress.  But 
that  body  was  slow  in  acting  upon  them.  Not  until 
May  17  had  they  been  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President    Provided  with  this  document 

^'The  terms  proposed  by  Texas  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  were  as 
follows: 

I— -Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

a— Texas  engages  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the  Treaty  not  to  annex 
herself  or  become  subject  to  any  country  whatever. 

3— Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the 
final  treaty. 

4— Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  points  respecting  territory 
and  other  matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires.  See  Anson 
Jones,  Memoranda  and  Official  Correspondence  Relating  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  its  History  and  Annexation,  New  York,  1859, 

474,  475- 
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and  with  a  letter  from  the  French  minister  in  Mexico 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Texas  republic,  El- 
liot returned,  reaching  Galveston  on  May  30.  The 
Texas  government  was  informed  immediately  of  the 
official  action  taken  by  Mexico. 

Texas  faced  by  two  proposals. — ^And  thus  it  came 
about  that  Texas  found  herself  in  a  position  to  choose 
between  two  propositions.  She  might  become  a  state 
in  the  American  Union  by  accepting  the  conditions  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  government  or  she  might 
have  peace  with  Mexico  together  with  recognition  of 
her  independence  (terms  which  she  had  proposed)  pro- 
viding she  would  agree  not  to  annex  herself  to  any  other 
country.    Texas  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Congress  met  in  December,  1845, 
Polk  informed  that  body  that  Texas  had  accepted  die 
terms  of  annexation  submitted  in  the  joint  resolutions, 
and  had  forwarded  her  proposed  state  constitution  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  its  approval. 
The  President  declared  that  the  faith  of  both  parties 
had  been  pledged  to  the  proposed  plan  for  annexation, 
and  that  the  new  state  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
without  delay.  A  few  days  later  he  submitted  official 
evidence  to  show  that  the  new  constitution  had  been 
ratified  by  the  people  of  Texas,  and  thus  it  followed 
that  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  annexation 
devolved  upon  the  American  authorities. 

Texas  admitted  into  the  Union. — ^The  subject  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  whom  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories.  On  De- 
cember 10  Stephen  A.  Douglas  reported  a  joint  reso- 
lution declaring  Texas  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  and  that 
it  should  have  two  representatives  until  an  apportion- 
ment could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  population.  It  was 
made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  sixteenth,  and 
was  immediately  forced  through  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  forty-one  to  fifty-six.  Meanwhile  the  Senate 
was  considering  a  bill,  but  when  it  learned  that  Doug- 
las's resolution  had  passed  the  Lower  House,  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  Senate  recommended  that  this 
be  substituted  for  the  bill  under  consideration.  This 
proposal  was  accepted,  and,  on  December  22,  the  reso- 
lution passed  the  Senate  by  thirty-one  to  fourteen.  It 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  twenty-ninth.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  extended  formally  over 
the  territory  of  Texas,  and  a  district  court  was  organ- 
ized. Then  a  collection  district  was  created  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  constructing  postal  routes. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OREGON  DIPLOMACY  THROUGH  1846 

The  name  Oregon  was  vaguely  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  lying  between  parallels  forty- 
two  and  fifty-four  forty  north  latitude.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  claims  to  that 
region  and  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  between 
England  and  the  United  States  have  been  noticed.  The 
Convention  of  181 8  had  secured  equal  rights  of  the  sub- 
jects of  both  nations  in  the  disputed  territory  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  and  in  August,  1827,  that  agreement 
had  been  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the 
understanding  that  either  party  might  annul  it  at  any 
time  after  October  20,  1828,  by  giving  twelve  months' 
notice  to  the  other  contracting  party. 

Camiing's  opinion  of  early  English  diplomacy  re- 
garding Oregon. — ^While  both  nations  laid  claims  to 
the  entire  territory  the  particular  section  about  which 
the  controversy  centered  was  the  Columbia  River  basin. 
George  Canning,  while  foreign  secretary  of  the  British 
government  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  July  7,  1826,  com- 
menting upon  the  advantages  which  England  had  de- 
liberately surrendered  to  the  United  States.  He  re- 
gretted exceedingly  the  "blunder"  committed  by  the 
British  government  when  it  consented  to  restore  Astoria 
following  the  War  of  181 2,  a  blunder  which  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  retrieve  "if  we  maintain  our  present 

ground  immovably.    If  we  retreat  from  that,  tfie  ccs- 
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sion  of  Astoria  will  have  been  but  the  first  symptom  of 
weakness,  the  first  of  a  series  of  compliances  with  en- 
croachments which,  if  not  resisted,  will  grow  upon  suc- 
cess. There  are  two  points — one  of  a  political,  the 
other  of  a  commercial  character — ^which  I  anxiously 
desire  you  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question. 

First,  that  the  ambitious  and  overbearing  views  of  the 
States  are  becoming  daily  more  developed,  and  better  under- 
stood in  this  country.  Second,  that  the  trade  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  direct  across  the  Pacific, 
is  the  trade  of  the  world  most  susceptible  of  rapid  augmen- 
tation and  improvement.  Between  China  and  Mexico,  it 
is  now  going  on  largely.  .  .  .  We  cannot  yet  enter  into 
this  trade,  on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  the  £  (ast) 
I  (ndia)  C  (ompany).  But  ten  years  hence  that  monopoly 
will  cease ;  and  though  at  that  period  neither  you  nor  I  shall 
be  where  we  are  to  answer  for  our  deeds,  I  should  not  like 
to  leave  my  name  affixed  to  an  instrument  by  which  England 
would  have  foregone  the  advantages  of  an  immense  direct 
intercourse  between  China  and  what  may  be,  if  we  resolve 
not  to  yield  them  up,  her  boundless  establishments  on  the 

N.  W.  Coast  of  America.* 

« 

Gallatin's  estimate  of  British  interest  in  Oregon. — 
However,  the  majority  of  the  British  officials  were  ap- 
parently not  so  interested  in  maintaining  English  su- 
premacy in  the  Pacific  Northwest  At  least  the  United 
States  minister,  Albert  Gallatin,  did  not  receive  that 
impression.  In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Clay  written 
August  10,  1827,  h^  g^ve  what  he  believed  to  be  Great 
Britain's  real  views  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  country. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  desire  on  England's  part  to 
establish  colonies  in  the  territory.  The  officials  of  the 
British  government  did  "not  believe  that  it  will,  when 

^Quoted  in  Scfaafer,  Joieph,  'The  British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon 
Qaettion,  18x5-1846/'  in  American  Hutorical  Reviev;,  XVI.  (X9XO-X9Z1).  a^i, 
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once  settled,  long  remain  either  a  British  colony  or  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  that  they  do  not  think  it, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance  whedier  it 
shall  receive  its  inhabitants  from  Great  Britain,  Can- 
ada, or  the  United  States ;  and  that  they  are  willing  to 
let  the  settlement  take  its  natural  course/'  But  they 
were  not  willing  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory as  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  expect,  nor 
would  they  be  willing  to  agree  to  such  an  apportion- 
ment for  some  time  to  come.  Public  opinion  would 
not  support  them  in  such  a  measure.  It  was  possible 
that  something  might  happen  which  would  "acceler- 
ate the  settlement  of  a  permanent  boundary  line,"  but 
it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  be  "done  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  until  the  citizens  of  the  United  States" 
should  "have  acquired  a  respectable  footing  in  the 
country."  In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  felt  herself 
bound  to  protect  the  establishments  there  which  had 
been  built  up  by  British  capital  and  enterprise: 

The  Fur  Company,  though  not  perhaps  as  popular  and 
favored  as  formerly,  has  still  sufficient  influence  not  to  be 
disregarded.  Of  the  monopolizing,  rapacious,  and  un- 
friendly disposition  of  that*company  you  are  well  apprised, 
and  that  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  principal 
bar  to  a  definite  settlement  of  differences  in  that  quarter. 
But  recollections  of  the  high,  though  not  very  tenable 
ground  assumed  by  this  country  towards  S][)ain  in  the  affair 
of  Nootka,  have  also  their  influence.  National  pride  pre* 
vents  any  abrupt  relinquishment  of  her  pretensions;  but 
Great  Britain  does  not  seem  indisposed  to  let  the  country 
gradually  and  silently  slide  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States;  and  she  is  anxious  that  it  should  not,  in  any  case, 
become  the  cause  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  Powers.' 

During  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
practically  nothing  was  done  to  settle  the  Oregon  ques- 

*  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  VI.  694. 
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tion.  The  next  action  taken  by  Washington  officials 
was  to  be  at  the  point  of  pressure  wielded  by  the  people 
of  the  western  country.'  The  movement  of  settlers  into 
Oregon  is  treated  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
remind  the  reader  that  American  trappers  and  traders 
had  become  familiar  with  the  country  before  1830; 
that  settlers  began  to  immigrate  a  few  years  later;  and 
that  before  the  end  of  Tyler's  administration,  thousands 
of  Americans  were  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  fer-i 
tile  valley  of  the  Columbia.  They  had  friends  in  Con- 
gress. Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  were  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  who  knew  neither  emi- 
grants nor  Congressmen,  but  who  were  interested  in  the 
extension  of  the  western  frontier.  The  accumulated 
desires  of  all  these  people  were  back  of  Benton  and 
others  like  him,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  ^'America 
from  sea  to  sea." 

Webster- Ashburton  treaty  and  Oregon  question.— 
In  April,  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton to  begin  negotiations  regarding  disputed  boun- 
daries. Webster,  who  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
state  department,  remained  in  office  long  enough  to 
complete  negotiations  with  the  English  representative. 
It  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  that  at  last  the 
Oregon  question  would  be  decided.  But  it  was  known 
that  a  partition  of  the  country  was  the  only  possible 
mode  of  settling  the  issue  in  1842.  Webster  spoke  of 
adopting  the  Columbia  River  as  a  boundary,  providing 
arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  Mexico  could 
be  induced  to  sell  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  United 
States.  To  this  plan  Great  Britain  had  no  objection, 
but  she  expressed  no  desire  to  help  the  United  States 
carry  her  point  with  Mexico.  However,  Webster 
modified  his  views  ere  long.   He  was  a  New  Englander, 

*  The  reiults  of  a  study  of  thit  tabject  may  be  found  in  Joseph  Schafer^ 
"Oregon  Pioneers  and  American  Diplomacy,"  in  Essays  in  American  His' 
tory  Dedicated  to  Frederick  Jackson  Turner ,  New  York,  1910. 
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and  as  such  was  much  concerned  in  regard  to  the  har- 
bors of  the  Pacific;  so  that  in  June,  1842,  when 
Wilkes's  exploring  expedition  returned  and  reported 
that  there  was  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  that  Puget  Sound  contained  excellent 
harbors,  Webster  again  thought  of  the  advantages  of 
a  boundary  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel/ 

Omission  of  Oregon  in  Webster-Ashburton  treaty 
explained  by  Webster. — People  who  were  interest^ 
in  the  subject  were  disappointed  when  they  learned  that 
the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty  had  been  concluded  in 
August,  1842,  without  settling  the  Oregon  controversy. 
In  a  letter  to  Everett  written  in  the  autumn,  Webster 
explained  why  a  settlement  had  not  been  made.  It  was 
difficult,  he  said,  to  see  on  what  principle  or  in  what 
form  an  adjustment  could  be  drawn.  The  convenience 
of  the  Columbia  as  a  line  of  division  was  obvious,  but  ^ 
its  navigation  was  too  inconvenient  and  uncertain.  The 
United  States  would  not  have  a  suitable  harbor  on  the 
entire  coast  if  it  were  limited  by  that  river,  since  the 
only  good  harbors  between  the  Russian  settlements  and 
California  were  on  Puget  Sound.  While  England 
might  want  a  good  harbor  in  the  sound  she  would  doubt- 
less want  the  privilege  also  of  transporting  furs  and 
other  commodities  down  the  river.  Probably  she 
would  also  desire  to  retain  the  settlement  at  Vancouver 
and  other  small  settlements  farther  north  under  her 
jurisdiction  and  protection. 

Does  she  want  any  more? 

I  doubt  whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable 
colonization  in  the  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly,  whether 
it  be  an  inviting  country  for  agricultural  settlers.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  not  above  seven  hundred  white  persons  in  the 
whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river,  from  California  to 
latitude  54  north,  and  about  twenty  thousand  Indians.' 

^  Rives,  The  United  States  and  Mexico,  II.  xi. 

'Webster  to  Everett,  November  28,  1842,  Webster^ s  Private  Correspond- 
ence, II.  X  5  3-1 56. 
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But  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty,  without  reference  to  the  Oregon  question,  Brit- 
ish officials  initiated  a  movement  to  bring  the  issue  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion^  On  October  18,  1842,  Aber-> 
deen  wrote  to  Fox; 

It  has  appeared  to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  both 
parties  would  act  wisely  in  availing  themselves  of  so  auspi- 
cious a  moment  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  a  settlement  the 
only  remaining  subject  of  territorial  difference.  .  •  •  I 
speak  of  the  line  of  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  therefore,  I  have  to  desire 
that  you  will  propose  to  Mr.  Webster  to  move  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  the  United  States'  minister  at  this  court 
with  such  instructions  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the 
negotiations  of  this  matter  with  such  a  person  as  may  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  for  that  object;  and  you  will 
assure  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  consideration  of  it  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  fairness, 
and  to  adjust  it  on  a  basis  of  equitable  compromise/ 


Both  nations  desire  to  settle  Oregon  controversy. 
This  made  it  difficult  for  the  President  to  ignore  en- 
tirely the  Oregon  question  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1842.  He  informed  that  body 
that  the  issue  might  not  involve  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  for  several  years,  but  he  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  urge  upon  Great  Britain  the  importance 
of  an  early  settlement.  This  way  of  stating  the  matter 
aroused  Aberdeen's  indignation. 

His  mention  of  the  Oregon  question  [wrote  the  British 
minister  to  a  friend]  was  .  .  .  most  uncandid.  When  he 
talked  of  pressing  us  to  enter  into  negotiation,  he  had  in 
his  pocket  a  most  friendly  overture  from  us,  which  he  had 
already  answered  favorably.^ 


^Senate  Doc,  I,  29th  Cong.,  xtt  Sesi.,  139,  140. 

^  Quoted  in  Rives,  United  Staits  and  Mexico,  II,  13,  and  notes. 
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Tyler's  real  intention  was  to  send  Webster  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  England — an  intention  with  which  Web- 
ster was  in  full  accord — ^but  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Lower  House  refused  to  report  an  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose.  Webster  resigned  in  May, 
1843.  On  October  8, 1843,  instructions  were  at  last  sent 
to  Everett  to  open  negotiations  in  London.  Aberdeen 
had  grown  tired  of  waiting  by  that  time  and  had  ar- 
ranged to  send  Pakenham  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  controversy. 

Local  meetings  on  behalf  of  Oregon. — Difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  compromise  had  increased  greatly  by 
the  time  Pakenham  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  1844. 
Hostile  resolutions  were  being  passed  by  state  legisla- 
tures and  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  be- 
coming inflamed.  Indeed  the  year  1843  ^^^  notable 
for  the  pro-Oregon  sentiment  voiced  in  local  meetings 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  movement  was  due 
in  part  to  the  failure  of  Linn's  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  territorial  government  and  the  granting  of  land 
to  settlers,  and  in  part  to  a  rumor  that  Washington  offi- 
cials were  willing  to  give  up  the  region  north  of  the 
Columbia  to  Great  Britain  provided  she  would  per- 
suade Mexico  to  sell  northern  California  to  the  United 
States.  In  Pittsburg  a  large  gathering,  called  to  consider 
the  question  of  emigrating  to  Oregon,  was  informed 
through  its  committee  that  it  was  not  expedient  for 
American  citizens  to  go  to  Oregon  until  they  could  se- 
cure more  adequate  protection  from  their  government  A 
meeting  of  citizens  in  Logan,  Ohio,  considered  the  wis- 
dom of  taking  possession  of  Oregon  at  once,  encourag- 
ing settlement,  and  driving  the  British  out  After  pro- 
longed discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
that  the  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great  Britain  was  an 
indignity  which  the  United  States  had  accepted  too  long 
already,  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  declaring  the 
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American  continent  no  longer  open  to  colonization  by 
any  European  power  was  the  acceptable  doctrine  for 
this  government.  Therefore  the  Conventions  of  181 8 
and  1827  ought  to  be  abrogated.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  in  St.  Louis  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  Oregon. 
There  was  a  strong  sentiment  expressed  at  the  local 
meeting  in  Cincinnati  against  the  surrender  of  any  part 
of  Oregon  for  an  equivalent  in  California.  Such  an 
exchange  would  be  dangerous  to  peace  and  would  be 
a  repudiation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  same 
would  be  true  if  the  Californias  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  proposed  that 
a  convention  of  southern  and  western  states  be  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  July  3,  4  and  5,  to  urge  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Oregon  by  United  States  troops,  and  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  induce  the  people  to  take 
possession  whether  the  government  did  or  not. 

General  Convention  at  Cincinnati  1843. — ^The  gen- 
eral convention  met  in  July,  1843.  Delegates  were 
present  from  several  states  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  Oregon  from  forty-two  to  fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  was  clear  and  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  forthwith 
to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  Oregon, 
that  emigration  should  be  encouraged,  that  a  line  of 
forts  should  be  built  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  that  a  fleet  should  be  maintained  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  that  part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  declared  against  future  colonization  on  the 
American  continent  was  sound  and  true." 

All  of  this  had  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  govern- 
ment, on  politics,  and  on  diplomatic  negotiations.  In 
March,  1844,  Semple  of  Illinois  precipitated  a  debate 
in  the  Senate  by  offering  a  resolution  requesting  the 

*  McMatter,  History  of  thi  People  of  the  United  States,  VII.  294-296. 
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President  to  give  notice  terminating  the  Convention  of 
1827.  An  exciting  discussion  followed,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  defeated.  Some  of  the  speeches  delivered  in 
favor  of  it  were  doubtless  intended  to  affect  the  com- 
ing presidential  election  and  were  probably  so  received 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  people  throughout  the  country. 

Oregon  comes  into  national  politics. — ^At  this  stage 
of  its  development  the  Oregon  question  came  prom- 
inently into  national  politics  through  its  union  with 
Texas  as  the  principal  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1844. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  briefly  the 
Democratic  convention  and  the  presidential  election  of 
that  year. 

DemocratSi  slavery,  and  expansion. — ^The  two  lead- 
ing parties  held  their  conventions  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1 844.  There  was  no  dissension  among  the  Whigs,  and 
that  party  nominated  Clay  without  opposition.  The 
Democrats  were  badly  organized.  The  majority  of 
the  Expansionists  in  the  country  were  within  die  ranks 
of  that  party,  but  they  were  divided  among  themselves 
over  the  slavery  question.  In  fact  the  party  as  a  whole 
was  split  into  three  factions :  the  southern,  the  northern, 
and  the  northwestern.  The  southern  group  was  led  by 
Calhoun,  the  northern  by  Van  Buren,  and  the  North- 
west accepted  the  leadership  of  Cass,  Douglas,  and 
Allen  in  turn.  Hannegan  of  Indiana  was  among  its 
most  brilliant  and  frequent  spokesmen.  The  southern 
Democrats  favored  expansion  providing  slavery  might 
be  extended  into  the  territory  acquired.  The  northern 
group  was  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  would  have 
blocked  westward  expansion  entirely  if  by  doing  so  it 
could  prevent  the  extension  of  that  institution.  The 
northwestern  group  were  also  antislavery,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  northern.  They  would  not  op- 
pose the  extension  of  slavery  into  some  of  the  territory 
acquired,  but  the  amount  dedicated  to  freedom  must 
equal  or  surpass  the  acquisitions  that  were  opened  to 
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slavery.  The  lines  separating  these  groups  were  drawn 
more  sharply  as  a  result  of  Tyler's  treaty  proposing  the 
annexation  of  Texas  in  the  spring  of  i844.* 

In  their  anxiety  to  acquire  Texas  the  southern  Demo- 
crats were  eager  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  annexation,  but 
the  northern  and  northwestern  groups  opposed  it.  The 
motives  actuating  the  ^ast  two  were  different,  however. 
The  northern  faction  opposed  the  measure  because 
Texas  was  to  be  slave  territory;  the  northwesterners, 
because  this  slave  territory  was  to  be  acquired  without 
the  annexation  of  an  equal  amount  of  free  soil.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  northern  Democrats  Van 
Buren  came  out  against  immediate  and  unconditional 
annexation.  Calhoun  considered  bolting  the  regular 
Baltimore  convention  and  running  for  the  presidency 
as  a  southern  candidate  on  a  strictly  southern  platform 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  southern  faction. 

Origin  of  "bargain  of  1844." — It  was  at  this  stage 
that  the  northwestern  Democrats  came  forward  as  paci- 
fiers. They  wanted  Oregon.  They  may  have  been 
responsible  for,  and  they  had  assuredly  been  encouraged 
by,  the  Oregon  sentiment  expressed  in  the  local  meet- 
ings and  at  the  general  convention  in  Cincinnati  in  July 
of  1843.  They  knew  that  that  convention  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  political  slogan  of  "fifty-four  forty  or 
fight."  They  remembered  that  an  address  to  the  south- 
ern states  was  sent  out  at  the  time  the  call  for  that  con- 
vention went  forth  in  which  a  bid  was  made  for  the 
support  of  the  South  on  behalf  of  Oregon,  but  they 
also  remembered  that  the  South,  "fearful  of  the  effect 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  on  the  cotton  trade,  and 
dreading  the  preponderance  of  free  over  slave  states  if 
Oregon  were  settled,"  ^®  had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 

0  Persinger,  Clark  £.,  The  "Bargain  of  1844,"  as  the  Origin  of  thi  fFilmot 
Proviso  in  the  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Reports,  191 1,  I. 
189-195. 

10  McMatter,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  VII.  296. 
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the  Oregon  bill.  They  knew  that  the  South  wanted 
Texas,  and  the  South  knew  that  Texas  could  not  be 
acquired  without  the  support  of  some  northern  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  northwestern  Democrats  saw  in  this  situation  an 
opportunity  for  bargain.  Accordingly  they  suggested 
that  Oregon  be  combined  with  Texas  in  the  party  plat- 
form, in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent action  of  Congress.  If  the  southern  Democrats 
would  consent  to  this  they  would  secure  the  support  of 
northwesterners  and  enough  of  the  northerners  to  re- 
store party  harmony  and  to  secure  victory  in  the  coming 
presidential  election. 

"So  originated  the  'bargain  of  1844' — the  'Oregon  and 
Texas*  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1844 — not  as 
a  mere  appeal  to  the  northern  states  in  general,  but  as  a 
definite  means  of  party  harmony  and  unity  without  the 
sacrifice  of  vital  principle  or  interest  by  either  the  southern 
or  the  northwestern  group  of  the  party.  The  fact  that 
such  a  bargain  had  been  made  was  not  published  broadcast ; 
in  fact,  it  was  kept  most  secret,  but  party  leaders  in  the 
Northwest  and  Calhoun's  lieutenants,  if  not  Calhoun 
himself,  knew  of  its  arrangement  and  content.'' 

Southern  Democrats  gain  their  part  of  'l^argain." 
— ^The  Democratic  convention  had  hardly  approved  the 
"bargain"  before  the  southern  Democrats  began  to  in- 
sist that  their  part  of  the  contract  be  completed  inune* 
diately  by  ratifying  the  Tyler  treaty  of  annexation. 
This  the  northwestern  faction  was  not  ready  to  do.' 
Senator  Hannegan  of  Indiana  explained  his  action 
later  by  calling  the  senators  from  Missouri  and  Ten- 
nessee to  witness  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  he  had  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  "What  I  saw  which 
induced  me  to  apprehend  a  breach  of  faith  at  that  con- 
vention, it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  detail/'  he  said. 
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''But  my  friend  .  .  .  knows  that  he  repeatedly  urged 
me  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  my  apprehen- 
sions, and  that  I  refused  to  do  so,  for  I  did  apprehend 
that  if  Texas  were  brought  in — if  we  annexed  Texas 
without  some  definite  action  on  Oregon — the  Baltimore 
resolutions  would  be  construed  to  mean  all  Texas  and 
the  half  of  Oregon  with  certain  gentlemen'^ — and  he 
repeated  while  looking  at  Colquitt  of  Georgia — 
''with  certain  gentlemen/*  This  explanation  made  by 
Hannegan  was  confirmed  by  the  senators  from  Mis- 
souri and  Tennessee/* 

The  southern  Democrats  were  chiefly  interested  in 
Texas  in  the  election  of  1844,  ^^^  occasionally  Oregon 
was  joined  with  it  in  their  campaign  utterances.  The 
northwestern  faction  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
Texan  annexation  and  "pledged  the  party  faith  to  the 
'whole  of  Oregon.' "  When  the  election  was  over  and 
the  Democratic  victory  was  complete,  the  southern 
group  again  urged  the  inunediate  annexation  of  Texas. 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  Texas  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  northwestern  Democrats.  To  "nurse  them 
along  until  Texas  was  out  of  danger'*  the  southern  fac- 
tion appeared  to  support  Oregon  measures.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Texas  was  annexed  during  the  last 
days  of  Tyler's  administration,  and  then  the  southern 
faction  refused  "to  discuss  such  important"  issues  as  the 
Oregon  question  "so  near  the  close  of  the  session." 

Southerners  refuse  to  help  the  Northwestemers. — 
In  December,  1845,  when  the  new  Congress  assembled, 
the  northwestern  Democrats  were  ready  to  insist  that 
the  Oregon  part  of  the  "bargain"  be  carried  out  In 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  President  Polk, 
whose  election  had  resulted  from  a  campaign  which  had 
as  its  slogan  the  "reannexation  of  Texas"  and  the  "re- 

iipersingcr,  Clark  E.,  Thi  "Bargain  of  1844/'  as  the  Origin  of  the 
WUmot  Proviso  in  the  American  Hiitorical  AMociation,  Annual  Reports, 
19x1,  I.  X9X. 
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occupation  of  Oregon/'  the  Northwesterners  intro- 
duced a  series  of  measures  providing  for  the  final 
occupation  of  Oregon.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  one  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  abrogate 
the  agreement  which  had  been  renewed  in  August,  1827. 
To  their  surprise  Calhoun  led  the  northern  Democrats 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  notice.  He  believed  the 
resolutions,  if  passed,  would  involve  war  with  England. 
This  stirred  the  northwestern  Democrats  and  brought 
a  stinging  denunciation  from  the  abolitionist  poet 
Hannegan  denounced  the  obstructionists.  "Texas  and 
Oregon  were  born  the  same  instant,"  he  said,  "nursed 
and  cradled  in  the  same  cradle — the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion— ^and  they  were  at  the  same  instant  adopted  by  the 
democracy  throughout  the  land.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  until  Texas  was  admitted;  but  Ihe 
moment  she  was  admitted,  the  peculiar  friends  of 
Texas  turned,  and  were  doing  all  they  could  to  strangle 
Oregon."  Calhoun  denied  that  he  opposed  the  acqui- 
sition of  Oregon.  He  considered  Oregon  as  valuable 
as  Texas.  "If  the  Senator  and  myself  disagree,  we  dis- 
agree only  as  to  the  means  of  securing  Oregon,  and  not 
as  to  its  importance."  ^'  But  the  apparently  ^*  candid 
reply  of  the  southern  leader  did  not  hush  the  voice  of 
criticism.  In  Congress  other  northwestern  Democrats 
expressed  their  disappointment  at  the  position  taken  by 
the  southern  faction,^^  and  in  far-off  New  England, 
Whittier  addressed  his  lines  "To  a  Southern  States- 
man," contrasting  Calhoun's  attitude  toward  Oregon 
and  toward  Texas : 

Is  this  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear 
Wail  in  the  wind  ?    And  dost  thou  shake  to  hear, 

^*  Conffrijsional  Globe,  29th  Cong.,  ist  Seas.,  xxa 

^*  Calhoun  was  at  this  time  advising  Polk  to  settle  the  Oregon  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Quaife  (editor),  Diarf  of  James  K. 
Polk,  I.  3x3. 

^^Ibid.,  1$,  X25»  X40»  X43,  X59,  289,  290  (January  xo,  X846). 
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Acteon-like,  the  bay  of  thine  own  hounds, 
Spurning  the  leash,  and  leaping  o'er  their  bounds? 
Sore-baffled  statesman  I 

•  ••••• 

It  may  be. 
That  the  roused  spirits  of  democracy 
May  leave  to  freer  States  the  same  wide  door 
Through  which  thy  slave-cursed  Texas  entered  in. 

These  were  the  discouraging  circumstances  under 
which  Pakenham  began  his  Oregon  negotiations.    Soon 

^  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  he  had  written  Upshur 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  British  government  to  come 
to  ^'an  early  and  satisfactory  arrangement"  in  regard 
to  the  Oregon  question.  In  his  reply  Upshur  requested 
the  British  minister  to  call  on  the  morning  of  February 
27,  but  on  the  day  following  their  preliminary  meeting 
Upshur  was  killed,*' 

British  endeavor  to  settle  issue. — Tyler  and  Cal- 
houn were  both  in  favor  of  letting  the  subject  rest,  but 
public  opinion  would  not  permit  it  A  ^'clamor  was 
raised  in  relation  to  the  subject  throughout  the  country, 
which  was  loudest  in  the  west,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
remain  but  that  negotiations  should  be  attempted.''** 
Even  so,  negotiations  did  not  begin  until  August  23. 
Calhoun's  real  purpose,  as  he  explained,  was  to  gain 
time,  to  *'have  time  to  operate/*  ^^   The  British  govern- 

^  ment,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  a  settlement  Aber- 
deen had  instructed  Pakenham  to  offer  the  Columbia 
River,  '%e  last  proposition  made  by  the  British  nego- 
tiators in  1826,"  but  to  modify  it  by  offering  in  addition 
a  port  or  ports  and  some  detached  bits  of  territory  north 
of  that  river.  Aberdeen  felt  compelled  to  declare  that 
the  British  ^^government  would  not  be  found  disposed  to 


■w  ^ 


^'  Sen,  Doc,  I,  apth  Cong.,  ist  Sets.,  140,  141. 

^' Tyler  to  Calhoun,  October  7,  1845,  in  American  Historical  Astocia^ 
tion,  Reports,  1899,  ^I*  1059,  xo6a 
^'  Calhoun  to  Mason,  May  30,  1845,  ibid,^  66a 
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sanction  any  further  cession  of  territory."  However, 
Aberdeen  expected  the  Americans  to  reject  this  offer  in 
which  case  Pakenham  might  offer  in  addition  "to  con- 
vert into  a  free  port  any  other  harbor  either  on  the 
mainland  or  on  Vancouver's  Island,  south  of  the  49^ 
north  latitude,  which  the  United  States  might  desire. 
You  may  even  advance  one  step  farther,  and  .  .  .  de- 
clare that  Her  Majesty's  government  would  be  willing 
to  make  all  the  ports  within  DeFuca's  inlet  and  south 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  free  ports."" 
Should  these  concessions  be  rejected,  Pakenham  was  to 
suggest  that  the  question  be  submitted  to  some  friendly 
state  dr  sovereign  for  arbitration;  and  finally,  if  this, 
too,  were  declined,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  joint- 
occupation  agreement  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

These  instructions  were  written  by  Aberdeen  on 
December  28,  1843.  On  March  4  following  he  ad- 
dressed a  private  letter  to  Pakenham.  This,  it  has  been 
asserted,  not  only  proves  that  Aberdeen  did  not  expect 
the  American  government  to  accept  the  concessions  that 
Pakenham  was  authorized  to  make,  but  contained  in 
addition  a  very  remarkable  suggestion. 

Should  my  apprehensions  be  verified,  you  will  endeavor, 
without  conunitting  yourself  or  your  gov*t,  to  draw  from 
the  American  negotiator  a  proposal  to  make  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude  the  boundary,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
ports  to  the  south  of  that  parallel  to  the  Columbia  inclu- 
sive, shall  be  free  ports  to  G.  Britain.  The  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  should  be  common  to  both ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  as  a  boundary, 
is  to  extend  only  to  the  sea ;  and  not  to  apply  to  Vancouver's 
Island." 


^*  These  inttructiont  are  quoted  in  Schafer,  "The  Britiih  Atdtude  toward 
the  Oregon  Quettion,"  in  American  Historical  Review,  XVI,  (1910-19x1). 
296. 

"  Ibid. 
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England  must  abandon  Columbia  River  boundary. 
— "We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  from  the 
above  letter/'  is  the  comment  of  one  authority  on  the 
subject,  "that  by  this  time  the  question  before  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  was  how  to  convince  Parliament  and  the 
nation  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Columbia  River 
boundary — Canning's  boundary — ^was  a  political  neces- 
sity unless  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  accept  the  stern 
arbitrament  of  wan"  **  From  several  sources  this  fact 
was  borne  in  upon  the  government  Everett,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  had  repeatedly  told 
Aberdeen  that  his  government  would  never  consent  to 
give  up  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  basis  for  settlement, 
and  that  the  only  modification  that  could  be  expected 
would  be  to  allow  the  line  to  run  through  Fuca's  Straits 
to  the  ocean  instead  of  having  it  extend  across  the 
southern  end  of  Vancouver's  Island.  Meanwhile 
Pakenham,  in  his  letters  from  Washington,  was  con- 
firming Everett's  contentions. 

Polk  on  the  Oregon  question. — ^The  conferences  be- 
tween Calhoun  and  Pakenham  which  opened  August 
23,  1844,  continued  until  September  24  following,*^ 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
issue.  The  presidential  campaign  was  under  way  when 
the  conference  ended,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  known 
that  Polk  had  been  elected.  The  British  government 
delayed  instructing  Pakenham  further  because  it  wanted 
to  see  exactly  what  position  the  new  administration 
would  take  on  the  Oregon  question.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress President  Polk  made  his  position  perfectly  clear : 

Our  title  to  the  country  of  Oregon  is  "clear  and  unques- 
tionable" and  already  are  our  people  preparing  to  perfect 
that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and  children.  .  .  . 
The  world  beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  industries 

*^Sen.  Doc*  I,  39di  Cong.,  iit  Sett.,  143*145,  for  protoooU  of  coofer- 
eocet.    The  ttatement  of  tiie  daiint  it  ibid.,  146-161. 
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of  the  immigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of  protecting 
them  adequately  wherever  they  may  be  upon  our  soil- 
England  stirred  over  Polk's  Inaugural  Address. — 
It  was  evident  that  the  new  president  considered  the 
declarations  of  the  Baltimore  convention  seriously,  and 
the  words  of  his  inaugural  address  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  emphatically  opposed  to  any  compromise 
with  Great  Britain.  This  impression  was  strengthened 
by  the  appointment\)f  Buchanan  as  Secretary  of  State. 
The  latter's  uncompromising  stand  for  the  whole  of 
Oregon  in  the  spring  of  1844  ^^^  made  him  conspicuous 
among  the  few  radicals  in  the  Senate  who  had  insisted  on 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Rockies  between  the  forty- 
second  and  fifty-fourth  parallel.  These  things  coupled 
with  the  loud  talk  of  western  senators  and  of  the  Demo- 
crats generally  during  the  presidential  campaign  natu- 
rally attracted  unfavorable  attention  in  England.  The 
President's  message  was  made  an  issue  by  the  opposition 
in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Polk's 
government  The  Prime  Minister  could  reply  to  the 
attacks  made  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  only  by  say- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  that  negotiations  were 
progressing,  and  he  hoped  for  favorable  results.  But 
he  was  very  sorry,  he  said,  that  the  President  in  a  public 
address  should  "have  referred  to  other  contingencies 
than"  that  of  a  friendly  termination  of  the  difficulties 
before  the  two  peoples,  and  he  concluded  by  declaring 
that  "we  have  rights  respecting  this  territory  of  Oregon 
which  are  clear  and  unquestionable.  We  trust  still  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment  .  .  .  but  having  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our 
rights  shall  be  invaded,  we  are  resolved — and  we  are 
prepared — to  maintain  them."  ** 

Aberdeen  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Polkas  inaugural  address  was  not  an  official  act  of  which 

^2  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  LXXIX.  198,  199. 
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foreign  countries  could  take  note.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  British  government  to  continue  negotiations  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  justice,  reason,  moderation,  and 
common  sense.  In  order  to  maintain  peace  they  were 
willing  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  but  there  were 
limits  beyond  which  they  could  not  go,  and  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  House,  he  concluded : 

We  possess  rights  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  clear  and 
unquestionable ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  with  your 
support,  those  rights  we  are  fully  prepared  to  maintain.'* 

It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  injudicious  comments 
emanating  from  the  President,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  members  of  Congress,  and  from  the  public 
press  had  stirred  up  a  dangerous  spirit  of  opposition 
in  England.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  ownership  of 
Oregon  with  Great  Britain  so  much  as  it  was  a  question 
of  national  honor.  If  once  this  feeling  were  aroused  in 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question  would  have  been  impossible. 

Buchanan  offers  49th  parallel;  it  is  rejected. — It 
was  evident  that  temper  on  both  sides  had  been  stirred. 
Under  these  very  unfavorable  conditions  the  confer- 
ences over  the  Oregon  question  were  resumed  in  the 
summer  of  1845.  At  the  very  beginning  Buchanan  pre- 
sented the  arguments  justifying  the  United  States 
claims  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  declaring  that  they  were 
based  on  discovery,  exploration,  and  possession.  But, 
he  said,  the  President  found  himself  embarrassed,  if  not 
committed,  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessors  who  had  uni- 
formly adopted  the  principle  of  compromise  in  all  their 
negotiations.  Therefore  he  had  felt  himself  somewhat 
bound  by  the  same  principle,  and  he  desired  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  adjust  the  controversy  by  proposing  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  dividing  line.  In  his  lengthy 
reply  Pakenham  said  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 

^^Ihid,,  123-124. 
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accept  Buchanan's  proposal  because  it  offered  less  than 
what  the  British  government  had  refused  in  1826,  and 
in  conclusion  he  hoped  that  the  United  States  would 
be  prepared  "to  offer  some  further  proposal  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  more  consistent  with 
fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  British  government."**  On  August  30 
Buchanan  replied  by  informing  Pakenham  that  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  feel  itself  under  obliga- 
tion to  accept  the  rejected  proposal." 

Polk  takes  a  determined  stand. — ^When  he  learned 
what  had  happened,  Aberdeen  expressed  regret  that  the 
offer  made  by  Buchanan  had  been  rejected,  and  inti- 
mated to  the  American  representative,  McLane,  that  it 
might  be  accepted  if  it  were  changed  slightly.  Bu- 
chanan was  so  informed  and  concluded  that  new 
instructions  would  be  sent  to  Pakenham  which  would 
result  in  the  reopening  of  the  subject  by  the  British 
minister.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  himself  for  the  ex- 
pected interview  by  asking  directions  from  the  Presi- 
dent Polk  ordered  him  to  say  that  any  proposition  the 
British  representative  might  make  would  receive  con- 
sideration, but  he  was  to  give  no  intimation  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration.  In  vain  the  Secretary 
of  State  endeavored  to  have  Polk  take  a  more  encourag- 
ing position  on  the  subject,  for  the  President  was  im- 
movable. He  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  stood, 
he  said,  and  in  his  message  to  Congress  he  promised  to 
take  ^'bold  and  strong  ground,  and  reaffirm  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's ground  against  permitting  any  European  power  to 
plant  or  establish  any  new  colony  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent."  " 

Reaffirms  Monroe  doctrine. — In  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1845,  Polk  took 

'^Sen,  Doc.  I,  apth  Coog.,  zst  Seit.,  270-177. 
^^Quaife  (editor),  Thi  Diary  of  Jama  K.  Polk,  I.  63. 
^•Ibid.,  62-65. 
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"bold  and  strong  ground"  on  the  Oregon  question.  He 
related  the  history  of  the  controversy  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Monroe  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  recent  offer 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  he  recommended  that 
Congress  make  provision  for  giving  the  twelve  months' 
notice  terminating  the  convention  of  August  6,  1827. 
He  also  advised  that  Congress  immediately  extend  the 
protection  of  bur  laws  over  American  citizens  in 
Oregon,  establish  an  Indian  agency,  provide  for  the 
building  of  stockades  and  block-houses  along  the  emi- 
grant route,  and  organize  a  force  of  mounted  riflemen 
to  guard  and  protect  those  who  made  the  journey  over- 
land. This  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  it  would  be  doing  no  more  for  American  citi- 
zens than  England  had  been  doing  for  British  subjects 
in  Oregon  since  1821.  When  the  year's  notice  ex- 
pired American  rights  in  the  disputed  territory  must  be 
yielded  or  firmly  maintained.  Obviously  they  could 
not  be  yielded  without  sacrificing  national  honor.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  Great  Britain's  proposition,  to 
give  her  two-thirds  of  Oregon,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Columbia,  and  all  the  valuable  ports  on  the  Pacific, 
could  not  be  accepted.  The  extension  of  our  settlements 
westward,  the  admission  of  new  states,  the  spread  of 
new  principles,  our  increasing  greatness  as  a  nation — 
all  of  these  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  some  of  these  had  proposed  a  balance  of 
power  on  the  continent  of  North  America  to  check  our 
advance.  Such  interference  could  not  be  permitted  on 
this  continent,  and  if  it  were  attempted,  the  United 
States  must  be  ready  to  resist  it  at  any  and  all  hazards. 
In  fact  the  time  had  come  to  reiterate  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  Monroe.  The  existing  rights  of  European 
nations  would  be  respected,  '^but  it  is  due  alike  to  our 
safety  and  our  interest  that  efficient  protection  of  our 
laws  should  be  extended  over  our  whole  territorial 
limits,  and  that  it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to  the 
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world  as  our  settled  policy  that  no  future  European 
coioBj  or  dominioo  shall  widi  our  consent  be  planted 
or  estaUisbcd  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tmcnL" 

Joint  occiipiimy  terminated. — The  Preadent's  mes- 
sage was  warmly  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.^  Near  die  close  of  1845,  Pakenham  offered  to 
arbitrate  the  qnesdon  of  a  fair  divinon  of  the  territory, 
hot  this  was  declined  by  the  American  goTemmoit,  and 
he  then  agreed  to  arbitrate  not  only  the  question  of  ter- 
ritory but  also  that  of  title.  This,  too,  was  rejected  and 
both  sides  anxiously  waited.  The  critical  weeks  which 
followed  brought  a  heavy  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
American  government  The  President  permitted  the 
British  authorities  to  learn  that  he  would  not  refuse  to 
place  before  the  Senate,  for  their  previous  advice,  a 
proposition  for  a  boundary  which  should  be  based  upon 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  DeFuca's  Strait,  but  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  open  the  Columbia  to  the  free 
navigation  of  British  subjects  under  any  circumstances. 
This  did  not  move  Great  Britain  to  action.  She  waited 
with  much  uncertainty  until  Congress  assumed  a  less 
hostile  attitude.  That  body  had  passed  resolutions  so 
harsh  in  tone  that  the  British  government  felt  their 
modification  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  renewal  of 
negotiations.'*  On  April  23,  1846,  Congress  passed  in 
a  conciliatory  form,  resolutions  authorizing  Polk  to 
serve  a  year's  notice  whenever  he  thought  it  proper  to 
do  so,  and  five  days  later  word  was  sent  to  McLane 
ordering  him  to  notify  the  British  government  of  the 
termination  of  joint  occupancy  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  This  brought  immediate  response  from  the 
British  government.    In  giving  the  House  of  Lords  his 

*^For  expretiioiM  from  various  newipapers  throughout  the  nation  s£f 
McMatter,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  VII.  418-431. 

>•  Schafer,  '^British  Attitude  toward  the  Oregon  Question,"  in  the  Amer- 
iean  Historical  Reviewo,  XVI  (1910-19x1),  398,  299. 
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reasons  for  such  swift  action,  Lord  Aberdeen  said: 

When  I  saw  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  adopted  Resolutions  of  such  a  conciliatory  and 
friendly  description,  I  did  not  delay  a  moment,  putting 
aside  all  ideas  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  which  might  have 
led  me  to  expect  that  some  other  steps  would  be  taken  on 
the  other  side ;  but,  without  waiting  a  moment,  I  prepared 
the  draught  of  a  convention,  which  was  sent  by  the  packet 
of  the  eighteenth  of  May  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States  government.'* 

The  boundary  suggested  by  Aberdeen  was  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  thence  south  and  west  through  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  leaving  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
to  Great  Britain.  Provision  was  made  for  respecting 
the  property  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  south 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  farms,  lands,  and  other 
property  of  the  Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company 
north  of  the  river  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  government. 

Question  settled. — Polk  sent  the  document  to  the 
Senate  on  June  10,  1846,  accompanied  by  a  message 
placing  upon  that  body  die  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  British  proposal.    Two 
days  later,*  at  "about  six  o^clock"  in  the  evening,  he 
writes,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  called  and  delivered 
to  me  a  Resolution  of  the  Senate  ^  .  •  advising  me  ^to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  British  government/  accom- 
panying my  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  loth  instant, 
'for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.' "  ^    The 
final  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  and  signed  by 
I  Buchanan  and  Pakenham  on  June  15,  and  three  days 
I  later  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  the  terms  "being  the 

'*Hu»ard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  LXXXVII.  1038.  The  text  of  the 
reaolutioo  as  finally  pasted  by  Congress  may  be  found  in  Congressional 
Globe,  29th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  yao.  It  is  also  quoted  in  Chate,  Historf  of 
?Ms  Administration,  48. 

•^Qutife  (editor),  The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polh,  L  4^7. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SALT 

LAKE  BASIN 

Purpose  governing  Mormon  migrations. — ^While 
interest  in  Oregon  was  still  at  white  heat  there  began 
the  Mormon  trek  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  United  States.  Emigrants  had  gone 
to  Oregon  to  do  missionary  work  among  the  Indians^  to 
acquire  land,  to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Northwest,  or  to  satisfy  a  love  for  adventure.  None  of 
these  were  the  primary  motives  actuating  the  Mormons 
when  they  migrated  to  the  basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
They  sought  a  place  where  they  might  practise  unmo- 
lested the  teachings  enunciated  by  their  prophet,  but  in- 
tolerant opponents  in  every  community  where  they  at- 
tempted to  establish  themselves  finally  compelled  diem 
to  seek  a  Zion  in  some  more  distant  land.  However, 
they  were  not  to  cross  the  plains  until  they  had  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  their  neighbors  in  a  few  com- 
munities widiin  the  settled  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  had  come  under  the  direction  of  a  new  leader. 

The  migration  from  Ohio  to  Missouri. — ^The  Mor- 
mon Church  was  founded  in  New  York  by  Joseph 
Smith  in  1830.  Hostility  to  its  members  developed  at 
once,  and  the  following  year  found  Joseph  and  his  inti- 
mate followers  seeking  a  home  in  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
Here  he  built  a  house  and  sent  his  followers  by  twos 
into  the  West  to  preach  the  gospel.  Any  who  were  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work  in  the  East  were  to  tell  all 
who  should  be  converted  to  flee  to  the  West  Missouri 
became  the  promised  land  which  the  faithful  were  to  in- 
herit, and  in  June,  183 1,  the  prophet  and  his  followers 

left  Kirtland  temporarily.   They  were  to  travel  in  pairs 
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over  different  routes  spreading  their  faith  as  they  went 
Joseph  and  his  immediate  companions  went  by  wagon, 
canal  boat,  and  stage  to  Cincinnati,  by  steamer  to  St 
Louis,  and  thence  on  foot  to  Independence,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  about  the  middle  of  July,  1831.  Inde- 
pendence was  chosen  as  the  new  home  for  the  faithful, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  taking  possession  of 
the  land.  Having  given  minute  directions  which 
would  assist  his  followers  at  Independence  in  laying  out 
and  constructing  the  new  city  and  temple  of  Zion,  Smith 
and  ten  elders  re'lurned  to  Kirtland.  It  was  their  in- 
tention to  retain  a  footing  in  the  latter  place  for  five 
years  more,  and  they  desired  to  send  new  recruits  to 
Missouri. 

An  uncongenial  environment. — During  the  first  two 
years  of  its  existence  the  church  in  Missouri  was  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous.  Its  members  increased  from  a 
handful  to  approximately  a  thousand.  They  had  pur- 
chased land  and  provided  themselves  with  homes. 
They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  and  many  of  them  were 
shrewd  in  the  management  of  secular  affairs.  But  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  during  this 
period  terminated  suddenly.  It  may  have  been  due  to 
the  jealousy  of  their  neighbors  or  to  the  indiscretion 
of  the  saints  themselves,  but  it  was  more  likely  due  to 
a  combination  of  both. 

Persecutions. — During  the  early  months  of  1833 
plans  were  discussed  for  disposing  of  the  Mormons, 
and  in  July  about  three  hundred  people  met  at  Inde- 
pendence to  devise  means  for  driving  them  out,  because, 
it  was  said,  they  were  a  menace  to  the  community. 
''They  blasphemously  pretended  to  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Deity,  to  revelations,  miracles,  healing  the 
sick,  casting  out  devils,  and  other  delusions ;  they  are  the 
dregs  of  society,  held  together  by  the  acts  of  designing 
leaders,  and  are  idle  and  vicious.   They  are  poor.   They 
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tamper  with  the  slave  and  free  negroes.  They  declare 
the  Indian  region  to  be  theirs  by  heavenly  inherit- 
ance."* These  charges  were  denied  by  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  one  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  He  would  admit 
that  they  were  poor,  but  poverty  was  no  crime.  They 
had  paid  for  the  land  they  occupied.  Their  members 
were  as  good  as  their  neighbors.  They  had  not  tam- 
pered with  the  negroes,  and  the  county  records  would 
show  that  they  were  not  addicted  to  crime.  In  regard 
to  the  Indian  lands  he  said  no  violence  or  injustice  was 
intended ;  but,  if  there  were,  "what  record  of  robbery, 
murder,  and  treacherous  betrayal  could  excel  that  al- 
ready made  by  the  people  of  Missouri  and  others  in  the 
United  States  for  our  example." '  Denials,  however, 
brought  new  charges.  The  people  in  Jackson  County 
had  determined  that  the  Mormons  should  go  and  they 
were  finally  expelled  from  Independence.  The  perse- 
cuted sect  then  took  refuge  in  Clay  County  and  founded 
the  community  of  Far  West.  They  appealed  to  the 
governor  of  Missouri  for  protection  in  their  new  quar- 
ters but  he  recommended  the  courts  as  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  of  attaining  justice.  The  Mormons  had 
no  faith  in  Gentile  courts  and  were  becoming  despond- 
ent when  Joseph  returned  from  Kirtland  and  renewed 
their  spirit.  He  restored  a  semblance  of  order  at  Far 
West,  but  he  could  not  still  the  accusing  tongues.  Even 
he  was  charged  by  some  of  his  own  traveling  com- 
panions with  "prophesying  lies  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  and  of  misappropriating  money.*  He  remained 
at  Far  West  about  a  week  and  then  returned  to  Kirt- 
land. 

The  three  of  four  years  following  the  history  of  the 
Mormons  in  Missouri  constituted  a  period  of  strife  and 

^Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  98.  See  also  Pratt,  Parley  P.,  AtUobUg- 
raphy,  Chapter  XIII. 

*Ibid„  99. 

^Mackay,  Charlei,  History  of  thi  Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints  (1854). 
xoi. 
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contention.  Their  numbers  increased,  but  so  also  did 
the  unrelenting  vindictiveness  of  their  enemies.  The 
struggle  became  so  bitter  and  so  widespread  that  the 
whole  people  of  Missouri  were  lined  up  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  panic  of  1837  did  not  spare  the 
saints.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Joseph^s  bank  at 
Kirtland  failed.  Its  worthless  paper  was  scattered  over 
the  district,  and  the  prophet  received  a  revelation  com- 
manding him  to  return  to  Missouri  and  establish  him- 
self permanently  among  his  people  in  the  West.  His 
enemies  declared  that  he  left  Kirtland  in  the  night  with- 
out making  provisions  for  meeting  his  obligations. 
When  he  arrived  in  Missouri  he  found  the  church  in 
confusion.  Not  only  were  they  having  trouble  with 
their  neighbors,  but  internal  contentions  were  under 
way.  Joseph  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  by  his 
enemies.  Meanwhile  these  same  enemies  expelled  the 
saints  from  Missouri.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  in 
December,  1838,  and  January,  1839,  they  were  driven 
out  into  the  prairies  and  forests  without  food  and  with 
inadequate  protection  from  the  weather.  In  this  plight 
they  arrived  in  Illinois.* 

Reception  in  Illinois. — ^The  people  of  Illinois  had 
witnessed  the  struggle  in  Missouri  and  many  of  them 
felt  deep  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Mormons.  In- 
deed, the  former  took  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  latter  upon 
their  expulsion  from  Missouri.  Quincy  was  particu- 
larly friendly.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  facts,  and  in  I^ebruary,  1839,  reported  that 
the  Mormons  deserved  the  kind  regard  and  S3rmpathy 
of  the  people.  Money  was  raised  by  subscription  to 
provide  immediate  relief  where  it  was  needed,  and 
many  of  the  saints  found  employment  which  enabled 
them  to  begin  retrieving  their  fortune.  They  were  en- 
couraged still  further  by  the  appearance  of  their  leader 
at  Quincy  in  the  early  spring  of  1839.    He  had  escaped 

^Ihid.,  Chapter  IV, 
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from  prison,  eluded  his  pursuers,  and  once  more  joined 
his  people.  ''His  rude  but  touching  eloquence,  his  con- 
fident appeal  to  Heaven,  his  magnificent  promises,  his 
tact  and  skill,  and  the  joy  of  the  true  believers  that  he 
was  once  more  among  them,  all  combined  to  restore 
confidence." ' 

Advisability  of  a  community  settlement  —  The 
Mormons  found  agents  in  Illinois  who  were  ready  to 
do  business  with  them.  Some  of  these  claimed  lands 
under  questionable  titles  which  they  were  eager  to  sell 
to  the  saints  on  almost  any  terms,  but  the  latter  were  not 
sure  that  they  desired  to  undertake  community  settle- 
ment again.  The  failure  of  their  attempts  in  Ohio  and 
Missouri  had  made  many  of  them  skeptical  about  the 
success  of  any  new  scheme  which  proposed  a  distinct 
Mormon  settlement.  At  the  meeting  in  Quincy  where 
the  subject  was  up  for  discussion  Bishop  Partridge  and 
other  members  openly  expressed  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  when  Smith  appeared  on 
the  scene  a  few  weeks  later  his  followers  had  already 
begun  to  scatter  to  various  places  about  Quincy. 

Smith's  plans  for  a  settlement. — Others  might  be- 
come discouraged  as  a  result  of  the  persecutions  and 
business  failure  of  the  past,  but  the  pxophet  did  not 
belong  to  their  number.  He  had  heard  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  his  discouraged  brethren  in  the  meeting  at 
Quincy,  and  he  immediately  began  working  with  energy 
to  offset  what  they  had  done.  He  did  not  intend  to  have 
his  flock  scattered,  and  to  prevent  it  he  determined  to  get 
land  and  to  bring  them  together  again.  Two  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Quincy,  April  24,  he  presided  at  a  church 
council  which  voted  to  instruct  him  to  visit  Iowa  with 
two  associates  and  select  a  site  for  a  settlement  Mean- 
while the  brethren  who  could  afford  it  were  advised 
to  move  to  the  little  town  of  Commerce  and  await  de- 
velopments.   The  agents  reached  there  ahead  of  the 

*Ibid,,  127. 
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brethren  and  purchased  two  farms  on  May  i,  1839. 
Other  land  in  the  vicinity  was  acquired  and  Smidi 
found  himself  ready  to  make  another  attempt  at  estab* 
lishing  his  followers  in  a  permanent  abiding  place. 

Nauvoo. — ^The  town  of  Commerce  had  been  laid  out 
on  paper  in  1834  by  the  owners  of  the  property,  and 
on  its  northern  border  the  city  of  Commerce  had  been 
mapped.  Both  enterprises  had  failed.  When  the  Mor- 
mon agents  arrived  there  were  two  frame  dwellings,  a 
storehouse,  and  two  blockhouses  in  the  place.  These 
were  included  in  the  purchase  which  they  made.  A 
little  later  Bishop  Knight  bought  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  town  called  Nashville,  six  miles  above 
Keokuk,  and  a  part  of  the  town  of  Montrose  four  miles 
above  Nashville  and  across  the  river  from  Commerce. 
An  additional  forty  thousand  acres  were  purchased  in 
the  vicinity,  a  town  was  laid  out  where  the  village  of 
Commerce  had  been,  and  the  new  settlement  was  named 
Nauvoo,  in  April,  1840.* 

Its  growth  and  contentment  of  its  people. — ^Again 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  perseverance  of  the 
prophet  His  people  had  been  welcomed  into  Illinois 
both  for  economic  and  political  reasons.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  state  in  1840  was  467,183,  and  its  debt  was 
over  fourteen  million  dollars.  An  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation would  mean  a  decrease  in  the  individual  portion 
of  the  debt  to  be  paid  by  each  citizen.  Also  the  year  1 840 
was  one  in  which  party  feeling  ran  high  throughout  the 
nation.  Both  the  Democrats  and  Whigs  sought  recruits 
who  could  cast  votes.  Victory  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
might  be  determined  by  the  united  support  of  the  Mor- 
mons. Smith  realized  these  things  and  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  make  the  most  of  his  advantage.  Nauvoo 
grew  more  rapidly  than  any  former  Mormon  settle- 
ment.   The  persecution  they  had  received  in  Missouri 

'Lion,  William  Alexander,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons  from  the  Dai^ 
of  their  Origin  to  the  Tear  igot.  New  York,  1903,  zzZ'Zts* 
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willing  to  live  so  with  all  men?  I  would  say,  'Let  them 
live/  "  •  And  so  probably  would  have  said  the  people 
of  Illinois,  providing  the  Mormons  had  confined  their 
ambitions  and  their  interests  to  their  own  affairs  and 
had  observed  the  social  customs  of  the  community  in 
which  they  lived. 

Joseph  Smith  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. — In  his 
new  "Holy  City"  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  the 
Prophet  had  reached  the  climax  of  his  earthly  glory. 
He  had  been  appointed  mayor  and  he  was  the  prophet 
and  the  president  of  the  church  and  the  general  of  the 
Nauvoo  legion,  both  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of 
his  people.  His  word  was  law,  and  for  a  brief  period 
in  his  troubled  career  he  enjoyed  that  supremacy  which 
was  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  One  would  think, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  ghosts  of  former  ex- 
periences would  have  constantly  hovered  about  Joseph 
and  whispered  caution  in  his  ears.  Shrewd  as  he  was  in 
some  matters,  in  others  he  appears  to  have  been  tactless 
and  utterly  thoughtless  of  consequences.  Perhaps  he 
had  begun  to  think  himself  immune  from  earthly 
dangers — or  did  he  suppose  it  his  duty  to  court  them 
and  play  the  role  of  martyr? 

Smith  aspires  to  the  presidency. — ^The  population 
of  Nauvoo  was  almost  entirely  Mormon.  Not  infre- 
quently the  city,  under  the  Prophet's  influence,  had  as- 
sumed an  attitude  in  its  legislation  which  rendered  it 
not  only  independent  but  even  hostile  to  the  state  au- 
thorities. Governor  Ford  later  said  the  system  was  "a 
government  within  a  government,  a  legislature  with 
power  to  pass  ordinances  at  war  with  the  laws  of  the 
state ;  courts  to  execute  them  with  but  little  dependence 
upon  the  constitutional  judiciary;  and  a  military  force 
at  their  own  command  to  be  governed  by  its  own  by- 
laws and  ordinances,  and  subject  to  no  state  authority 
but  that  of  the  Governor."  "   The  city  denied  the  vali- 

*  Quoted  in  Mackay,  History  of  the  Mormons,  159,  i6a 
^0  Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  265. 
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dity  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  it  was  said,  unless  they  vrcTt 
countersigned  by  Smith  as  mayor,  and  an  ordinance  was 
passed  to  punish  any  stranger  in  Nauvoo  who  should 
use  disrespectful  language  in  speaking  of  the  Prophet 

Meanwhile  his  political  ambitions  expanded. 
Through  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  his  people 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  determining  the  election  of 
governors  and  congressmen  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 
He  had  visited  Washington  on  an  occasion  and  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  had  with  Van  Buren  tickled  his 
egotism.  The  Times  and  Seasons  for  October  i,  1843, 
had  an  editorial  entitled :  "Who  shall  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent?" and  urged  the  selection  of  Smith.  The  idea 
pleased  Joseph  because  "it  'riled'  his  enemies  in  general, 
and  his  old  Missouri  persecutors  in  particular."  He 
wrote  letters  both  to  Clay  and  Calhoun  inquiring  what 
course  they  would  pursue  toward  the  Mormons  if 
elected,  but  their  replies  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  on 
February  7,  1844,  ^^  issued  an  address  to  the  American 
people  in  which  he  set  forth  his  platform.  The  follow- 
ing May  he  wrote  a  stinging  reply  to  Clay." 

Polygamy,  division  in  the  church,  the  Expositor. — 
By  this  time  the  Prophet^s  earthly  career  was  nearing  an 
end.  His  enemies  in  Missouri  had  not  ceased  to  annoy 
him  after  he  moved  to  Illinois,  and  in  the  latter  state 
he  had  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  had  set  them- 
selves against  him.  In  July,  1843,  Joseph  had  received 
what  is  believed  to  have  been  his  last  revelation.  This 
sanctioned  polygamy,  which  had  apparently  been  prac- 
tised by  some  of  the  saints  before  they  came  to 
Nauvoo.^*  The  promulgation  of  this  new  doctrine 
roused  a  sentiment  against  Mormonism  amongst  people 
who  had  been  indifferent  hitherto  to  the  whole  move- 

^^  See  correspondence  ibid,,  165-167;  and  Linn,  The  Story  of  the  Mor- 
mons, 351.    A  summary  of  the  platform,  Linn,  ibid,,  352. 

^'Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  159,  160;  for  a  brief  diacuBsion  of  the 
origin  and  practise  of  polygamy  see  Linn,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons, 
Chapter  X. 
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meat.  Many  men  who  cared  little  about  the  religious 
and  political  views  of  these  people  became  bitter 
enemies  when  it  was  known  that  their  social  customs 
permitted  a  practise  which  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
country's  sacred  institution — the  home.  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  members  of  the  Prophet's  own  com- 
munity. They  differed  so  strongly  on  the  subject  that 
they  decided  finally  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  Nauvoo 
to  be  known  as  the  Expositor  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  new  order  of  things.  Its  motto  was,  "The 
Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth," 
and  its  prospectus  declared  its  purpose  to  be  to  accom- 
plish the  "unconditional  repeal  of  the  city  charter — to 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  unit  power — to  advocate  dis- 
obedience to  political  revelations."" 

Death  of  Smith. — ^The  only  number  the  paper  ever 
issued  in  Nauvoo  made  its  appearance  on  June  7,  1S44. 
The  Prophet  acted  quickly,  and  three  days  later  the 
marshal  of  Nauvoo  entered  the  building  where  the 
Expositor  had  been  printed  and  destroyed  the  press. 
The  editors  fled  to  Carthage,  Illinois,  for  protection 
where  they  secured  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  others.  News  of  what  had  happened  spread 
quickly  and  the  anti-Mormon  sentiment,  which  had 
been  strong,  became  aggressive  and  determined.  Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  at  various  places  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  spread  through- 
out the  state.  At  such  a  meeting  in  Warsaw,  in 
Hancock  County,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  followers  of  Smith  as 
a  body  "should  be  driven  from  the  surrounding  settle- 
ments into  Nauvoo;  that  the  prophet  and  his  miscreant 
adherents  should  then  be  demanded  at  their  hands,  and, 
if  not  surrendered,  a  war  of  extermination  should  be 
waged,  to  the  entire  destruction,  if  necessary  for  our 
protection,  of  his  adherents."     At  Carthage  also  the 

^■Linn,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons,  290-397. 
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feeling  was  tense.  Governor  Ford  apparently  did  what 
he  could  to  still  the  excitement  and  insure  a  just  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Smith  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the 
Carthage  jail.  Here  during  the  last  days  of  June  he 
wa9  murdered  by  a  mob,  in  violation  of  the  pledged 
word  of  the  governor  of  the  state  and  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  troops.  The  Mormons  doubtless  iverc 
guilty  of  many  indiscretions  and  one  can  see  how  their 
peculiar  views  might  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  aver- 
age American  community,  but  nothing  they  had  done 
could  possibly  justify  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the  men 
who  committed  this  heinous  crime. 

Renewed  persecutions.  —  The  leadership  of  the 
saints  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young 
who  proved  himself  more  practical  in  the  management 
of  church  affairs  than  had  his  predecessor.  Under  his 
able  direction  the  confusion  and  internal  strife  follow- 
ing the  prophet's  death  was  allayed,  Young's  rivals  for 
leadership  in  the  church  were  expelled,  and  Nauvoo 
became  more  prosperous  than  ever.  The  construction 
of  the  temple  and  the  Nauvoo  house  were  carried  on 
with  vigor.  In  this  way  the  murdered  Prophet's  revela- 
tion would  be  fulfilled,  and  his  enemies  would  be  shown 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  the  power,  wealth,  and 
perseverance  of  his  disciples.  Renewed  persecutions 
had  brought  their  quota  of  converts  from  many  quar- 
ters. Brethren  living  in  the  eastern  states  sold  their 
property  and  moved  to  Nauvoo,  and  some  of  the  more 
zealous  members  of  the  faith  began  to  call  the  place  the 
Holy  City  or  the  City  of  Joseph.^*  Enthusiasm  ran 
high  among  the  saints,  and  from  their  neighbors  came 
low  murmurings  of  renewed  persecutions.  Insults  on 
one  side  and  retaliations  on  the  other  led  to  skirmishes, 
battles,  and  the  loss  of  life.  At  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  nine  counties  surrounding  Nauvoo  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  Illinois  could  not  have  peace  so  long 

^*  Mackay,  History  of  thi  Mormons^  204. 
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as  the  Mormons  remained  within  its  boundaries,  and  the 
representatives  pledged  mutual  support  in  bringing 
about  their  expulsion,  even  if  force  had  to  be  used  to 
accomplish  it.  Following  a  series  of  struggles  and  ne- 
gotiations the  saints  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  state 
^'as  soon  as  grass  grew  and  water  ran"  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  provided  they  should  be  unmolested  meanwhile 
and  that  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  their  property. 

Mormon  migration  through  southern  Iowa. — Early 
in  the  year  1846  the  great  Mormon  migration  began. 
Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  among  them,  they 
hoped  to  find  some  fertile  spot  far  removed  from  their 
enemies,  where,  like  the  Pilgrims  of  old,  they  might 
build  a  state  patterned  on  their  own  conception  of  moral 
and  spiritual  justice.  They  made  their  leisurely  way 
through  southern  Iowa,  frequently  securing  such  pro- 
visions as  they  needed  from  the  settlers  and  paying  for 
them  in  labor.  "We  were  happy  and  contented  and 
the  songs  of  Zion  resounded  from  wagon  to  wagon, 
reverberating  through  the  woods,  while  the  echo  was 
returned  from  the  distant  hills.""  Stops  varying  in 
length  were  made  at  Richardson  Point,  at  Chariton 
River,  and  at  Locust  Creek;  and  Garden  Grove  and 
Mount  Pisgah  were  laid  out,  named,  and  settled  by 
some  of  the  emigrants.  The  main  body  reached  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri,  in  July,  and  a  little  later 
many  crossed  the  river  and  established  camps  at  Win- 
ter Quarters.  In  the  vicinity  others  made  temporary 
settlements  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  by  autumn 
twelve  thousand  Mormons  were  there  or  on  their  way 
across  the  plains. 

Mormons  in  the  Mexican  War. — About  the  time  the 
Mormons  left  Nauvoo  their  agent  in  Washington  was 
soliciting  help  from  the  national  government.    While 

^'Taylor,  John,  Letter  in  the  MilUnnial  Star,  VIII.  114,  quoted  in  Ban- 
croft, Utah,  aai. 
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still  seeking  such  aid  news  came  of  Taylor's  first  two 
victories  over  the  Mexicans.  The  Mormon  agent, 
Elder  J.  C.  Little,  then  addressed  another  petition  to 
President  Polk  and  offered  the  services  of  his  people  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  President  accepted  the  offer 
and  sent  the  elder  west  with  despatches  to  Kearney,  who 
was  then  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  ordering  him  to  raise 
a  corps  of  five  hundred  men.  In  compliance  with  this 
order  the  troops  were  raised  from  the  Mormons  en- 
camped at  Council  Bluffs  about  the  middle  of  July. 
They  accompanied  Kearney  overland  to  Santa  Fe  and 
thence  to  California,  where  they  were  mustered  out  of 
service,  many  of  them  finding  their  way  back  to  their 
friends  and  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake." 

Movement  into  far  West  begins. — ^Throughout  the 
winter  of  1846  to  1847  the  Mormons  remained  in  their 
camps  in  southwestern  Iowa  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  The  council  had  held  meetings  at  intervals 
to  discuss  plans  for  further  explorations,  and  in  April, 
1847,  a  volunteer  company  of  young  men  was  organ- 
ized, headed  by  Brigham  Young  in  person.  It  was 
made  up  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  three 
women,  and  equipped  with  supplies  carried  in  seventy- 
three  wagons.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  this 
pioneer  band  began  its  long  journey  westward  to  se- 
lect a  site  for  their  new  Zion."    If  none  were  found  in 


^*  Bancroft,  Utah,  238-345:  The  "Circulars  to  the  Mormons,"  pointing 
out  the  terms  and  inducements  to  enlist,  were  distributed  among  the 
saints  at  Pisgah  and  Council  Bluffs  by  Captain  James  Allen.  He  had 
been  sent  by  Kearney.  A  copy  of  the  document  may  be  found  in  Edward  W. 
Tullidge,  The  Historf  of  Salt  Lake  Ciif,  23. 

^^Frtoont  believed  they  chose  the  Great  Salt  Lake  region  as  a  result 
of  his  description  of  the  country.  When  leaving  there  for  the  Columbia 
during  his  second  expedition,  he  summarized  the  conditions:  "I  can  say 
of  it  in  general  terms  that  the  bottoms  of  this  river  (Bear  River)  and  of 
some  of  the  creeks  which  I  saw  form  a  natural  resting  and  recruiting 
station  for  travelers,  now  and  in  all  time  to  come.  The  bottoms  are  ex- 
tensive, water  excellent,  timber  sufficient,  the  soil  good  and  well  adapted 
to  the  grain  and  grasses  suited  to  such  an  elevated  region."    See  Memoirs, 

»J9»  415.  4"^ 
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a  reasonable  time,  the  expedition  was  to  select  tempor- 
ary quarters  which  might  serve  as  a  base  for  future 
explorations. 

Route  and  order  of  march. — ^The  Oregon  trail  ex- 
tended along  the  south  bank  of  the  Platte,  but  Young 
followed  the  north  bank.  The  ground  was  higher  and 
offered  better  pasturage,  and  there  was  less  danger  from 
Indians.  Then,  too,  the  Mormons  desired  to  avoid 
other  emigrants,  particularly  those  from  Missouri.  In 
some  ways  the  order  of  march  was  like  that  of  disci- 
plined troops.  The  bugle  roused  them  at  five  o'clock 
each  morning  and  they  assembled  for  prayer  and  had 
breakfast.  Two  hours  later,  at  another  call  of  the  bugle, 
the  day's  march  was  begun  and  the  company  traveled 
about  twenty  miles.  In  the  late  evening  the  live  stock 
was  placed  in  a  corral  made  by  the  wagons  drawn  up 
in  such  a  way  that  an  oblong  enclosure  was  formed, 
with  openings  at  both  ends.  Guards  were  stationed  at 
these  entrances,  and  the  tents  were  placed  on  the  outside 
near  the  wagons.  At  night  the  saints  were  summoned  to . 
prayer  again  by  the  bugle  and  at  nine  o'clock  to  bed. 
Sundays  were  given  over  to  worship.  They  preserved 
order  in  marching  and  kept  their  guns  ready  for  instant 
use. 

Practical  information  collected. — ^Throughout  the 
long  journey  information  which  might  be  of  service 
to  later  emigrants  was  collected  and  carefully  pre- 
served. The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route  tra- 
veled was  carefully  explored,  and  springs,  grass,  tim- 
ber, and  other  objects  which  might  be  of  service  were 
noted. 

An  ingenious  and  accurate  road-measurer  was  attached 
to  a  wagon,  and  a  person  designated  to  note  the  distances 
from  point  to  point,  and  every  feasible  camping-ground 
was  marked  down — and  a  Directory  for  every  rod  of  the 
road,  admirably  arranged  and  filled  with  useful  informa- 
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tion,  was  published  for  the  use  of  those  who  should  fol- 
low." 

Arrival  at  Fort  Bridger. — ^The  little  band  reached 
Fort  Laramie  early  in  June,  and  halted  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Meanwhile  they  built  ferryboats  to  cross  the 
North  Platte,  dried  meat  for  their  journey  over  the 
mountains,  and  recruited  their  horses  on  the  abundant 
grass  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  company  bound  for  Oregon  who 
prevailed  upon  the  Mormons  to  ferry  them  across  the 
Platte,  agreeing  to  compensate  them  with  provisions. 
Following  this  profitable  experiment  a  detachment  of 
eight  men  was  left  by  Young  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Grover,  both  as  a  means  of  obtaining  supplies 
and  money  from  the  Oregonians  and  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  main  body  of  the  Mormons  when 
they  should  arrive.  The  explorers  then  moved  rapidly 
and  a  little  south  of  what  was  known  as  the  Oregon 
track,  arriving  at  South  Pass  the  latter  part  of  June, 
about  the  time  the  emigrants  usually  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri. They  skirted  thd  Colorado  desert  and  came  into 
the  Green  River  country.  Here  they  met  Elder  Bran- 
nan  who  had  sailed  in  the  Brooklyn  from  New  York 
for  California  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
saints  the  preceding  February.  The  latter,  the  elder 
reported,  were  opening  farms  and  raising  grain  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  After  a  brief  halt  the  journey 
was  resumed  through  the  Green  River  country  and 
Fort  Bridger  was  reached.  Thus  far  the  advanced 
guard  had  not  suffered  severe  hardships.  The  real 
difficulties  of  the  trip  were  about  to  begin. 

Bridget's  account  of  the  country. — Colonel  Bridger 
gave  a  very  discouraging  account  of  the  country  into 

18  GunniBon,  J.  W.,  The  Mormons  or  the  Latter^Day  Sainis,  in  thi  F^ief 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Historf  of  their  Rise  and  Progress,  Peculiar, 
Doctrines,  Present  Conditions  and  Prospects,  Derived  from  Personal  Ohser' 
vations,  Philadelphia,  i860,  135. 
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which  the  Mormons  were  about  to  enter.  The  region 
was  declared  to  be  destitute  of  timber  and  vegetation  of 
all  kinds  except  sage  brush.  The  Bear,  Cache,  and 
Willamette  valleys  were  exceptions,  but  these  were  al- 
ready occupied,  either  by  the  white  man  or  the  Indian. 
South  of  Salt  Lake  one  would  find  good  country  also, 
he  said,  a  country  in  which  Indians  were  raising  as  good 
wheat  and  corn  as  had  ever  been  produced  in  Kentucky, 
but  he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who 
would  raise  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  Great  Basin.^'  How- 
ever, the  Mormons  were  determined  to  find  out  for 
themselves  the  conditions  of  the  country.  They  had  no 
guide,  but  they  pushed  on  directly  west  over  the  rugged 
spurs  of  the  Uintah  range  until  they  came  to  Echo  Canon 
near  the  western  slope  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  An 
attack  of  mountain  fever  held  them  here  for  a  short 
time,  but  Young's  impatience  would  not  brook  a  long 
delay.  He  ordered  Orson  Pratt  to  cut  through  the 
mountains  into  the  valley  with  the  strongest  members 
of  the  party.  Following  these  directions  the  little  band 
came  to  Emigration  Cafion — a  parrow  defile  that  opens 
on  the  table  lands  overlooking  Salt  Lake.  From  Fort 
Bridger  they  had  followed  pretty  close  the  route  taken 
by  the  Donner  party.  In  fact  this  route  was  evidently 
used  extensively  for  several  years.*® 

What  accomplished  in  few  weeks. — ^Near  where  the 
Mormons  had  halted  two  small  streams  flowed  down 
from  the  Wasatch  Mountains  and  made  the  location 
seem  a  promising  one.  They  arrived  here  July  23,  and 
at  once  began  to  prepare  for  a  late  planting.  The 
ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  that  plows  were  broken 
in  trying  to  turn  a  furrow.  The  saints  thereupon 
dammed  one  of  the  streams  and  turned  the  water  out 
upon  the  soil  to  soften  it.    This  was  the  beginning  of 

i>  Clayton,  William,  Historical  Record,  IX.  58,  quoted  in  Coman,  Eco- 
nomic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West,  II.  173. 

^0  McBride,  J.  R.,  Route  of  the  Mormons,  MS.,  i,  2. 
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a  system  of  irrigation  which  was  used  regularly  there- 
after. 

We  .  .  .  have  accomplished  more  this  season — Wood- 
ruff wrote — ^than  can  be  found  on  record  concerning  any 
twelve  men  since  the  days  of  Adam.  We  have  traveled 
with  heavily  laden  wagons  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  mountains,  and  canons,  searching  out 
a  land,  a  resting  place  for  the  saints.  We  have  laid  out  a 
city  two  miles  square,  and  built  a  fort  of  hewn  timber 
drawn  seven  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  of  sun-dried 
bricks  or  adobes,  surrounding  ten  acres  of  ground,  forty 
rods  of  which  were  covered  with  blockhouses,  besides  plant- 
ing about  ten  acres  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  All 
this  we  have  done  in  a  single  month,  and  then  returned  to 
Winter  Quarters  all  in  one  season,  traveling  over  two 
thousand  miles  during  the  summer.'^ 

Limited  accommodations. — ^Within  less  than  a 
month  following  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers  a  small 
force  was  sent  back  to  meet  the  first  division  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Mormons  and  guide  them  over  the  moun- 
tains to  their  new  home.  The  latter  consisted  of  1,553 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  brought  with  them 
2,213  cattle,  124  horses,  887  cows,  358  sheep,  and  a  few 
hogs  and  chickens.  They  made  the  journey  overland 
without  serious  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  September.  There  was 
keen  disappointment  among  them  when  they  saw  the 
scarcity  of  timber  and  the  ground  covered  with  white 
alkali  and  infested  with  lizards,  rattlesnakes,  and  black 
crickets,  but  to  return  was  out  of  the  question  and  they 
set  to  work,  determined  to  force  a  living  from  the  des- 
ert A  few  weeks  later  they  were  joined  by  other  bands 
who  had  followed  them  across  the  plains.  It  was  im- 
possible for  many  of  them  to  secure  cabins  for  the  win- 
ter, but  they  procured  shelter  by  digging  caves  in  the 

"Woodruff,  Wilford,  Journal,  MS.,  78. 
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dry  earth  or  by  placing  their  covered  wagon  beds  upon 
the  ground  and  using  these.  In  fact  Howard  Stans- 
bury  found  the  Mormons  using  the  latter  method  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1849.  The  wagons,  "being  covered, 
served,  when  taken  off  from  the  wheels  and  set  upon 
the  ground,  to  make  bedrooms,  of  limited  dimensions 
it  is  true,  but  yet  exceedingly  comfortable.  Many  of 
these  were  comparatively  large  and  commodious,  and, 
when  carpeted  and  furnished  with  a  little  stove,  formed 
an  additional  apartment  or  back  building  to  the  small 
cabin,  with  which  they  frequently  communicated  by  a 
door." '' 

Salt  Lake  City. — Salt  Lake  City,  or  the  City  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  as  it  was  called  up  to  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  in  1851,  was  laid  out  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  The  streets  ran  at  right  angles  and  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty- two  feet  wide  with  sidewalks  twenty 
feet  in  width.  The  blocks  were  six  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  square  and  were  divided  into  eight  lots,  each  con- 
taining an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  A  city  ordi- 
nance provided  that  each  house  should  be  placed  back 
twenty  feet  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  reserved  for  shrubbery  and  trees. 
Upon  the  square  reserved  for  public  buildings  an  im- 
mense shed  was  erected  which  would  accommodate 
three  thousand  people.  It  was  called  The  Bowery  and 
was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  until  the  construction 
of  the  temple.  The  houses  were  built  of  adobe  or  sun- 
dried  brick,  principally,  making  a  very  neat  appearance 
and  proving  warm  and  comfortable  during  the  winter 
months.  As  early  as  1850  buildings  of  more  desirable 
qualities  were  introduced,  but  they  were  few  in  number 
and  multiplied  slowly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber. As  early  as  1850,  however,  the  wisdom  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  folloiTt^ers  in  selecting  the  location 

<>  ^n  E^f  edition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  l/tak,  1855,  ia|. 
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for  the  city  was  evident    Stansbury  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  prospects. 


The  irrigating  canak,  which  flow  before  every  door, 
furnish  abundance  of  water  for  the  nourishment  of  shade 
trees,  and  the  open  space  between  each  building,  and  the 
pavement  before  it,  when  planted  with  shrubbery  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  will  make  this  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific^ 

The  '^starving  time." — In  March,  1S48,  Salt  Lake 
City  had  a  population  of  i  ,671  •  There  were  423  houses, 
and  five  thousand  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation, 
one-tenth  of  which  was  planted  in  wheat  Young  him- 
self was  among  the  number  who  had  gone  back  to 
Winter  Quarters  on  the  Missouri  in  1847  to  guide  the 
main  body  of  the  saints  across  the  plains.  This  was 
done  in  the  summer  of  1848.  The  crops  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  spring  were  pretty  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  crickets,  and  the  remnant  that  was  saved  pro- 
vided inadequate  supplies  through  the  winter  for  the 
population  with  the  summer's  large  accessions.  The 
new  arrivals  brought  the  total  number  of  people  in  the 
city  to  about  five  thousand.  The  winter  was  an  excep- 
tionally severe  one,  and  fuel  and  food  were  both  scarce. 
From  February  to  July,  1849,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  flour  was  distributed  daily  to  each  person.  In  many 
instances  families  were  reduced  to  digging  the  roots  of 
the  sego  lily  for  food,  and  to  removing  the  hides  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  make  a  broth.  The  winter 
1848  to  1849  has  righdy  been  called  the  Mormons' 
starving  time. 

Relief. — From  this  distressing  condition  the  colony 
was  relieved  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  In 
the  summer  of  1849  the  first  gold-seekers  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  city  of  the  saints  soon  became  the 
half-way  station  on  the  route  overland  to  the  Pacific, 
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and  an  important  center  of  trade.  Many  an  emigrant 
had  overloaded  his  wagons  with  clothing,  dry*goods, 
general  merchandise,  mechanics'  tools  and  machinery, 
or  had  selected  a  heavy  equipment  instead  of  a  light 
one,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Mormon  settle- 
ment was  ready  to  discard  all  surplus  weight  The  emi- 
grant's misfortune  was  the  saint's  opportunity.  The 
gold-seekers,  in  ''absolute  disgust  for  dieir  trains  of  mer- 
chandise and  splendid  emigrant  outfits,  gave  the  bulk 
to  the  Mormons  at  their  own  price."  Sometimes 
wagons,  cattle,  and  merchandise  were  received  in  ex- 
change for  a  horse  or  mule  outfit  which  could  trans- 
port the  gold-hunter  more  quickly  to  his  destination." 
The  Frontier  Guardian,  in  commenting  on  the  condi- 
tions, said  that  pack  mules  and  horses,  ''worth  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  ordinary  times,  would  readily  bring  two 
hundred  dollars  in  the  most  valuable  property  at  the 
lowest  price.  Goods  and  other  property  were  daily 
offered  at  auction  in  all  parts  of  the  city."  "  Flour 
brought  twenty-five  dollars  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
wages  of  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  rose  to  three 
dollars  a  day.  Commodities  which  the  Mormons  pro- 
duced sold  at  fabulous  prices;  those  which  the  emi- 
grants brought  in  from  the  states  could  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  many  instances,  than  they 
cost  wholesale  in  New  York.  Money  began  to  circu- 
late. In  October,  1849,  the  General  Conference  de- 
cided to  organize  a  corporation  to  transport  passengers 
and  freight  from  the  Missouri  to  California.  The 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  Carrying  Company"  was 
formed  and  proved  profitable.  The  fare  per  passenger 
was  three  hundred  dollars  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Sut- 
ter's Fort  in  California,  and  the  freight  rate  to  Salt 
Lake  City  was  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred 
pounds. 

*^  TuUidge,  Edward  W..  Tkg  History  of  Soli  Lakt  City  and  its  Foundsrs, 
Salt  Lake  City,  62. 
»  Quoted  ibid. 
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Manufacturing  introduced. — It  was  Young's  ambi- 
tion to  make  liis  people  independent  of  the  outside 
world  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  he  encouraged  the  introduction  of  manufacturing 
plants  of  various  kinds.  The  General  Conference  of 
October,  1849,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  glass  fac- 
tory in  the  valley,  and  in  a  letter  written  in  the  same 
month  and  year  to  Orson  Pratt  who  was  in  England, 
Young  said  the  saints  would  have  the  material  for  cot- 
ton and  woolen  factories  ready  by  the  time  men  and 
machinery  were  provided  to  handle  it,  and  Pratt  was 
urged  to  send  operatives  and  necessary  fixtures  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  summer  of  the  following  year  Pratt 
urged  the  officers  of  companies  in  England  '^to  seek 
diligently  in  every  branch  for  wise,  skillful,  and  in- 
genious mechanics,  manufacturers,  potters,  etc."  "  By 
April,  1852,  Young  was  able  to  announce  that  two  pot- 
teries were  in  operation  in  the  city  besides  a  nail  fac- 
tory, a  wooden  bowl  factory,  and  many  grist  and  saw 
mills.  A  small  woolen  factory  was  under  construction 
also. 

Grrowth  of  industry. — ^Thrift,  industry,  and  co5pera- 
tion  were  Mormon  characteristics.  The  mountain 
streams  furnished  water  power  which  was  rapidly  util- 
ized in  the  saw  and  grist  mills  that  were  constructed. 
Milldams  were  erected,  roads  and  bridges  were  built, 
and  canals  were  dug  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grow- 
ing conununity.  An  ^'unfailing  stream  of  pure,  sweet 
water"  flowed  through  the  city,  and  "by  an  ingenious 
mode  of  irrigation,  is  made  to  traverse  each  side  of  the 
street,  whence  it  is  led  into  each  garden  spot,  spreading 
life,  verdure,  and  beauty  over  what  was  heretofore  a 
barren  waste."  "   The  tithes  due  from  all  church  mem- 

**  Quoted  in  Linn,  Storf  of  thi  Mormons,  403. 

'^Stanabury,  Howard,  An  Expedition  to  the  Vallef  of  the  Greai  Sait 
Lake  of  Utah,  including  a  Description  of  its  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Minerals,  and  an  Analysis  of  its  Ifaiers  noiih  an  Authentic  accouni  of 
the  Mormon  Settlement,  etc.    Philadelphia,  i8s3»  128. 
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bers  could  be  paid  in  labor^  and  many  emigrants  helped 
to  pay  their  transportation  charges  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  were  constructed  by  labor 
supplied  from  these  sources,  as  also  was  forged  and  cast 
the  machinery  used  in  flour  and  lumber  mills.  The 
iron  for  these  purposes  and  for  making  farm  tools  was 
taken  from  the  hubs  and  tires  of  discarded  wagons. 
When  produce  and  money  were  brought  to  the  tithing 
office  later,  laborers  were  employed  and  paid  in  cloth- 
ing and  food.  Employment  on  the  public  works  had 
been  the  means  of  giving  many  an  influential  business 
man  his  start  in  life. 

Distribution  of  lands. — Brigham  Young  made  pro- 
vision for  a  generous  distribution  of  the  land.  Five- 
acre  lots  were  surveyed  as  garden  plots  for  the  me- 
chanics in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  beyond  were 
farms  of  from  ten  to  eighty  acres,  the  amount  of  land  in 
each  increasing  as  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
city  increased.  There  was  common  cultivation  during 
the  first  year,  after  which  lands  were  assigned,  ''each 
man  drawing  for  his  portion  of  the  general  inheritance. 
To  the  leaders  who  had  plural  wives  and  large  families, 
a  proportionate  holding  was  awarded."  "  Lots  of  ten 
acres  each  were  reserved  for  the  temple  and  for  public 
parks.  No  charges  were  made  for  the  first  distribution 
of  land  except  a  nominal  sum  to  pay  the  expense  of 
surveying  and  recording.  After  the  assignments  were 
made  there  were  some  attempts  at  speculation,  but  the 
offenders  were  sternly  rebuked  by  the  spiritual  leaders. 
The  profiteer  in  land — the  modern  real  estate  shark — 
was  not  tolerated  among  the  saints.  If  sales  had  to  be 
made,  the  first  cost  plus  the  actual  value  of  improve- 
ments was  all  that  could  be  charged  the  purchaser.  A 
record  of  all  transactions  was  kept  by  the  Register. 
The  early  Mormons  followed  the  theory  that  "land  bc- 

<*  Coman,  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  Wist»  II.  176,  177. 
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should  be  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  that  the  powers  should 
be  divided  among  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial departments.  The  legislature  was  to  be  biennial 
and  its  members,  in  both  houses,  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people.  Sessions  were  to  be  annual,  the  first  one 
early  in  July,  1849,  and  regularly  thereafter  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  Members  of  the  lower  house 
must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  and  were  to  be 
elected  biennially.  Members  of  the  senate  were  to  be 
at  least  thirty  years  of  age  and  were  to  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  An  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
was  required  of  all  members  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  governor  was  to  be  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  there  was  to  be  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  an  auditor,  and  a  treasurer.  The  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  his  associates  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  legislature  and  were  to  hold  office  for 
four  years.  Such  inferior  tribunals  as  were  needed 
should  be  created  by  the  legislature.  The  Mormons 
had  learned  the  importance  of  having  forces  prepared 
for  military  service.  A  state  militia  including  all  the 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  who 
were  not  exempt  from  military  duty,  was  to  be  organ- 
ized, equipped,  armed,  and  trained  immediately.  Later 
the  age  requirement  was  changed  so  that  the  militia  in- 
cluded youths  under  eighteen  and  a  company  known  as 
"Silver  Greys"  who  were  over  forty-five. 

Boundaries. — ^The  boundaries  for  the  state  of  Deseret 
were  extensive.  They  were  drawn  to  include  not  only 
the  present  state  of  Utah,  but  all  of  Arizona,  nearly  all 
of  Nevada,  the  whole  of  southern  California,  and  parts 
of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado."  The  seaport  of 
San  Diego  was  included  in  order  to  make  Salt  Lake 
City  more  accessible  to  new  converts  who  desired  to 
move  there.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  saints  had 
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energetic  missionaries  spreading  their  faith  not  only  in 
the  eastern  states  but  in  numerous  foreign  countries, 
and  that  facilities  were  provided  for  transporting  them 
to  the  new  Zion  as  economically  as  possible.  It  was 
believed  that  the  trip  by  way  of  the  isthmus  to  San 
Diego  and  thence  overland  to  Salt  Lake  City  would 
be  easier  than  a  journey  across  the  plains. 

Efficient  govenunent. — ^Officers  for  the  provisional 
government  were  elected  on  March  12,  1849,  with 
Brigham  Young,  President  of  all  the  Mormons,  as 
governor.  The  lieutenant-governor  was  Young's  first 
ecclesiastical  councilor  and  the  secretary  of  state  was 
his  second,  and  the  bishops  of  all  the  wards  became 
justices  of  the  peace.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
intimate  relationship  which  existed  between  church  and 
state  is  perfectly  obvious.  However,  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  the  temporary  state  of  Deseret  worked  effi- 
ciently even  if  it  was  administered  by  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cials. It  operated  consistently,  vigorously,  and 
equitably  over  all  who  came  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Howard  Stansbury  testified  to  this  both  from  personal 
experience  and  from  observation.  Upon  looking  about 
for  twenty  of  his  mules  one  "fine  morning"  he  found 
them  "safely  secured  in  the  public  pound,  for  trespass- 
ing upon  the  cornfield  of  some  pious  saint,"  and  they 
were  not  returned  until  he  had  paid  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  magistrate,  and  compensated  "the  owner  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  crops."  Appeals  were  frequently 
made  to  the  Mormon  courts  by  companies  of  emigrants 
passing  through,  "who,  having  fallen  out  of  the  way, 
could  not  agree  upon  a  division  of  their  property.  The 
decisions  were  remarkable  for  fairness  and  impartiality, 
and  if  not  submitted  to,  were  sternly  enforced  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  community.  Appeals  for  protec- 
tion from  oppression,  by  those  passing  through  their 
midst,  were  not  made  in  vain ;  and  I  know  of  at  least 
one  instance  in  which  the  marshal  of  the  State  was 
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despatched,  with  an  adequate  f orce,  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  western  desert  in  pursuit  of  some  mis- 
creants who  had  stolen  off  with  nearly  the  whole  outfit 
of  a  party  of  emigrants.  He  pursued  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  city,  and  the  plundered  property  was  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  owners."  ** 

Deseret  seeks  admission  to  Union. — ^When  the  leg- 
islature of  Deseret  assembled  in  July,  1849,  pl^QS  were 
completed  for  seeking  admission  into  the  Union.  A 
memorial  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
citizens,  and  Almon  W.  Babbitt  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  A  little  later  a  plan  was  submitted 
which  would  have  secured  the  admission  of  Deseret 
and  California  as  one  state  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  separate  subsequently  and  form  two  dis- 
tinct commonwealths,  but  nothing  resulted  from  the 
proposal."  Babbitt  arrived  in  Washington  late  in  1849 
bearing  the  memorial  and  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
of  Deseret.  These  documents  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Douglas  on  December  27,  and  a  month  later 
were  referred  by  that  body  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories. At  about  the  same  time  an  "anti-Mormon  or 
anti-Deseret"  memorial  was  placed  before  the  same 
body  by  Senator  Joseph  R.  Underwood  of  Kentucky. 
This  document  claimed  that  the  persons  whose  names 
it  bore  were  the  real  representatives  of  the  church  of 
latter  day  saints.  Among  those  who  had  signed  it  was 
William  Smith,  brother  of  the  prophet,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Mormon  church  at  Nauvoo.  This 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  hastening  the  atti- 

**Stan8bury,  An  Expedition  to  the  V alley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  130, 

131. 

MFor  the  attitude  taken  by  the  officials  of  Deseret  regarding  the  union 

wtdi  California,  see  the  letter  written  by  Young,  Kimball,  and  Richards 
to  M.  Lyman,  dated  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  September  6,  1849*  quoted 
in  Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  I.  408-410;  or  Goodwin,  Establishment  of 
State  Government  in  California,  153,  i54i  note  a.  A  summary  of  the 
scheme  may  be  found  in  Goodwin,  ibid,,  160-163.  The  proposal  was 
ignored  by  California. 
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tude  of  Congress,  but  that  body  would  probably  have 
refused  to  admit  Deseret  to  the  Union  any  way.  How- 
ever,  the  government  of  Deseret  continued  to  function 
until  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territory  of  Utah. 

Becomes  Utah  territory. — ^Among  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  was  one  providing  for  a  territorial 
government  for  Utah.  It  did  not  provoke  so  much  dis- 
cussion or  so  much  interest  as  did  some  other  measures 
in  that  famous  list.  It  passed  the  Senate  September  7, 
1850,  and  two  days  later  passed  the  House  and  was 
signed  by  the  President.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
territory  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  Deseret — 
California  on  the  west,  on  the  north  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  on  the  east  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude  on 
the  south.  In  selecting  officers  for  the  territory  the 
President  remembered  the  people  most  concerned. 
Brigham  Young  was  retained  as  governor  and  other 
prominent  Mormons  were  given  important  appoint- 
ments. In  consideration  of  this  the  saints  named  the 
first  capital  of  the  territory  Fillmore,  and  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located  was  called  Millard.*'  Unofficial 
news  of  the  formation  of  the  territory  reached  Salt 
Lake  City  in  January,  1851.  A  few  weeks  later,  before 
he  had  received  official  notice  of  his  appointment, 
Young  took  the  oath  of  office.  During  the  last  days  of 
March  he  addressed  a  special  message  to  the  legislature 
of  Deseret  suggesting  certain  steps  which  would  facili- 
tate the  transition  to  a  territorial  form  of  government. 
These  steps  were  taken,  and  on  April  5  the  legislature 
was  dissolved.  The  state  of  Deseret  was  replaced  by 
the  territory  of  Utah. 

Extension  of  settlements. — Meanwhile  the  Mor- 
mons were  extending  their  settlements  into  the  territory 

**  Whitney,  History  of  Utah,  I.  450,  451. 
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north  and  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.    Within  less  than 
two  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers  the  num- 
ber of  people  had  become  larger  than  the  number  of 
city  lots,  and  more  than  the  land  in  the  vicinity  would 
maintain  in  comfort.    Exploring  parties  were  sent  out 
in  different  directions  as  new  territory  was  needed  to 
support  the  increasing  population,  and  when  a  site  was 
selected,  usually  a  small  party  of  volunteers  directed 
by  an  elder  made  ready  the  proposed  settlement    This 
was  the  common  method  adopted,  but  some  settlements 
were  developed  differently.    Thomas  Grover,  for  in- 
stance, drove  his  stock  to  a  meadow  land  twelve  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  intend- 
ing to  pasture  them  there  during  the   winter.      Here 
others^  joined  him  in  the  spring  and  a  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made.    In  the  following  year  a  site  for  a 
town  was  surveyed  and  called  Centerville.    Bountiful, 
near  Centerville,  was  settled  in  the  spring  of  1848.  The 
country  included  in  the  present  city  of  Ogden  was  held 
as  a  Spanish  grant  by  Miles  M.  Goodyear  in  1841,  and 
he  built  a  fort  near  the  confluence  of  the  Weber  and 
Ogden  rivers.    This  claim  was  purchased  in  1848  by  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  battalion  who  came  from  Cali- 
fornia with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust.    It  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  entire  region  and 
drew  settlers  rapidly  both  from  among  the  Mormons 
and  the  Gentiles.    The  city  of  Ogden  was  laid  out  in 
August,  1850,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others.   The  set- 
tlement grew  rapidly,  and  during  its  early  history  it 
was  protected  from  Indian  attacks  by  a  wall  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  forty   thousand   dollars.     Brigham 
City  and  Willard  City,  both  north  of  Ogden,  were  set- 
tled a  little  later."* 

Country  south  of  Salt  Lake  very  attractive. — ^Thc 
saints  preferred  the  country  south  of  Salt  Lake  City 

•«  Bancroft,  UtaA,  Chapter  Xm. 
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because  there  was  a  better  water  supply.  In  the  spring 
of  1849,  about  thirty  families  settled  on  Utah  Lake. 
The  place  was  called  Fort  Utah.  Precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  community  from  the  Indians,  but 
hostilities  broke  out  and  the  little  fort  soon  found  itself 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Reenforcements  were  brought  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Indians  were  completely  de- 
feated. This  freed  Utah  valley  from  hostile  Indians  un- 
til 1852.  Provo  City  was  founded  in  1849.  Evans- 
ville,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Provo  City  was 
settled  over  a  year  later,  and  in  1852  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Lehi.  Pleasant  Grove  was  laid  out 
in  the  same  vicinity.  Payson,  Nephi,  and  other  settle- 
ments south  of  Utah  Lake  were  made  before  1 853.  The 
southern  road  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  made  by 
the  emigrants  of  1849  passed  through  Nephi.  Still  fur- 
ther south  Manti  and  Fillmore  were  established  in 
1850  and  1 85 1  respectively.  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  present  state  of  Utah  Parowan  was  also  settled 
in  1 85 1.  It  attracted  considerable  interest  because  of 
the  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  found  in  the  vicinity. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Young  himself,  in  March,  1851, 
a  company  was  organized  to  go  to  California  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  in  the  Cajon  Pass,  where 
they  should  "cultivate  the  olive,  grape,  sugar-cane,  and 
cotton,  gather  around  them  the  saints,  and  select  loca- 
tions on  the  line  of  a  proposed  mail  route."  "  The  pur- 
pose of  the  colony  was  to  provide  an  outfitting  post  for 
the  people  who  might  come  to  Utah  by  way  of  San 
Diego.  As  a  result  San  Bernardino  was  begun  on  the 
site  where  formerly  had  been  established  one  of  the  way 
stations  of  the  New  Mexican-California  traders  of  the 
^thirties  and  'forties.  About  three  hundred  of  the  saints 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyman  and  Rich  bought  the 
land  and  laid  out  the  city  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
company  was  organized,  and  they  remained  the  chief 

^''History  of  B.  Young,  MS.,  1851,  Bancroft  Collection,  14  and  85. 
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element  of  strength  in  the  community  until  they  were 
recalled  to  Utah  in  1857- 1858. 

BiBUOGRAPHICAL  NOTBS 

Monnon  Settlement  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin :  There  b 
an  abundance  of  material  on  Monnon  religion,  but  information  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin  must  be  gleaned  here  and 
there  from  such  general  histories  as  McMaster's,  from  histories  of 
Utah,  and  from  journals  of  travelers.  The  following  works  will  be 
found  helpful:  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  Utah,  1540- 
1886,  San  Francisco,  1889;  Samuel  Bowles,  Across  the  Continent: 
A  Summers  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  States 
with  Speaker  Colfax,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1865;  Katherine  Coman, 
Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West;  How  We  Won  the  Land 
Beyond  the  Mississippi,  2  vols..  New  York,  191 2;  John  WQliam 
Gunnison,  The  Mormons,  or.  Latter-day  Saints,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake:  a  History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress,  Peculiar 
Doctrines,  Present  Conditions,  and  Prospects,  Derived  from  Per- 
sonal Observation:  During  a  Residence  among  Them,  Philaddphia, 
i860;  William  Alexander  Linn,  The  Story  of  the  Mormons,  from 
the  Date  of  their  Origin  to  the  Year  1 901,  New  York  1902; 
Howard  Stansbury,  An  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah:  Including  a  Description  of  its  Geography,  Natural 
History,  and  Minerals,  and  an  Analysis  of  its  Waters:  with  an 
Account  of  the  Mormon  Settlement.  •  .  •  Also  a  Reconnaissance 
of  a  new  Route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  two  Large  and 
Accurate  Maps  of  that  Region,  Philadelphia,  1855  (^^  unpreju- 
diced contemporary  account  of  the  settlement) ;  Edward  W.  Tul- 
lidge,  History  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  1886  (an  earlier 
edition,  1850) ;  Orson  F.  Whitney,  Popular  History  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1916;  Ibid.,  History  of  Utah  Comprising  Preliminary 
Chapters  on  the  Previous  History  of  her  Founders,  Accounts  of 
Early  Spanish  and  American  Explorations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region,  the  Advent  of  the  Mormon  Pioneers,  the  Establishment  and 
Dissolution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  State  of  Deseret, 
and  the  Subsequent  Creation  and  Development  of  the  Territory, 
4  vols.,  Salt  Lake  City,  1892- 1898;  Anonymous:  California:  Its 
Past  History:  its  Present  Position;  its  Future  Prospects:  Containing 
a  History  of  the  Country  from  its  Colonization  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Present  Time  .  •  •  Including  a  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  Condition  of  the  Mormon  Settlements,  london,  185a 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Purpose  of  this  chapter. — ^The  earliest  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  California  was  purely  economic. 
Through  this  interest  Americans  gradually  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  country  and  began  to  settle  within  the 
territory.  At  first  they  yielded  uncomplainingly  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land,  but  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased the  compliance  of  the  earliest  immigrants  gave 
way  to  a  bolder  policy  which  involved  them  in  disputes 
widi  the  local  authorities.  Meanwhile  reports  of  this 
new  land  on  the  Pacific  attracted  an  increasing  interest 
among  citizens  of  the  United  States  where  they  were 
given  wide  publicity  as  time  went  by,  and,  combined 
with  unsettled  conditions  on  the  frontier,  brought  home 
seekers  to  California  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dominate 
affairs  within  the  territory.  Then  came  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  January,  1848,  which  made  California  the 
mecca  for  tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  world.  Out  of  the  chaotic  conditions  following 
their  arrival  a  state  government  evolved  which  had 
functioned  in  an  orderly  manner  for  several  months 
when  California  was  ^admitted  to  the  Union  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1850.  It  is  the  writer's  intention  to  trace 
these  events  briefly  in  this  chapter. 

In  a  former  chapter  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  early  economic  interests  which  Boston  merchants 
manifested  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That  interest 
stirred  the  wrath  of  Spanish  officials  in  Mexico,  and 
the  following  instructions  were  sent  to  officers  in 
California : 

4^3 
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Should  there  arrive  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  a  ship 
named  Columbia,  which  they  say  belongs  to  General  Wash- 
ington  of  the  American  states  •  •  •  you  will  take  measures 
to  secure  this  vessel  and  all  the  people  on  board,  with  dis- 
cretion, tact,  cleverness,  and  caution,  doing  the  same  with 
a  small  craft  which  she  has  with  her  as  a  tender,  and  with 
every  other  suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving  me  prompt 
notice  in  such  cases  in  order  that  I  may  take  such  action  as 
shall  be  expedient.^ 

This  order  chronicled  California's  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  and  led  to  the  United  States'  interest  in 
California.  The  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Boston 
merchants  was  eminently  successful  as  we  have  seen. 
Gray  spent  several  months  in  collecting  furs  along  the 
Northwest  coast  during  the  year  1789,  and  these  were 
sold  in  Canton  at  large  profits.  In  diis  way  a  pros- 
perous fur  trade  was  opened  with  China,  and  New 
England  merchants  participated  with  increasing  zeal. 
'  Beginning  of  regular  commercial  intercourse. — In 
its  early  stages  this  trade  was  carried  on  along  the 
Northwest  coast,  but  the  greater  abundance  of  sea  otter 
in  the  California  waters  from  San  Diego  northwards 
soon  drew  the  fur  hunters  to  the  more  southern  terri- 
tory. In  October,  1796,  one  of  these  vessels  arrived  at 
Monterey,  and  with  this  incident  begins  a  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  New  England  and  Cali- 
fornia which,  assuming  various  forms,  was  carried  on 
until  well  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  true  that  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  forbade  trade 
with  foreigners,  but  the  enforcement  of  such  regula- 
tions, in  so  far  as  they  affected  California,  was  quite 
impossible.  Spain  was  far  away,  and  public  sentiment 
in  California  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  trade 
with  these  indefatigable  Yankees.  They  furnished  the 
mission  authorities  with  many  essential  supplies  for 
which  the  latter  not  infrequently  traded  sea-otter  furs. 

^  Pedro  Pages  to  Josef  Arguello,  May   13,   1789,  quoted   in  Bancroft 
History  of  California,  I.  445. 
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The  New  England  trader  increased  his  supply  of  furs 
by  hunting  along  the  great  stretches  of  unfrequented 
shore  or  around  the  islands  in  neighboring  channels. 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  more  conscientious  Spanish 
officials  to  prevent  this  because  they  had  no  boats  with 
which  to  pursue  the  intruders.  The  skins  thus  obtained 
were  carried  to  Canton  and  exchanged  for  silks,  teas, 
lacquered  wares,  and  other  goods,  which  in  turn  were 
brought  back  to  the  islands  or  to  the  Russian  settle- 
ments of  Alaska  or  to  California.  Not  infrequently 
they  might  be  transported  directly  to  Europe  or  to  the 
Uniited  States.* 

The  whaling  industry. — ^The  knowledge  which  the 
United  States  acquired  of  California  was  not  gained 
entirely  from  the  fur  traders  who  entered  her  ports  and 
hunted  the  sea  otter  along  her  coasts.  The  New  Eng- 
land whale  fisherman  found  profitable  emploj^ment  in 
Pacific  waters,  and  during  the  very  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  began  to  visit  California  harbors 
for  supplies  before  undertaking  the  long  homeward 
journey.  These  visits  became  more  frequent  as  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  the  hunting  grounds  was  extended. 
According  to  Representative  Bayles  of  Massachusetts 
this  trade  brought  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually 
to  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  alone,  and  from  New 
England  and  New  York  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
vessels  were  employed  in  its  prosecution.'  The  vessels 
which  came  into  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  usually 
left  four  or  five  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  among  the  Californians  which  were  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  for  fresh  supplies  for  the  return 
trip. 


'Clelaiid,  Tki  Early  Sgntiment  for  ihi  Anmxation  of  Calif omia;  an 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  American  Interest  in  California  from  i8ss  '^ 
1846.  In  the  Southwestern  Hiitorical  Quarterly,  XVIII,  Not.  i,  a,  3. 
Austin,  4. 

*  Annals  of  Congress,,  iTtfa  Cong.,  ad  Sess.  (1844-1843),  414-416. 
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Hides  and  tallow;  a  trading  scene. — ^A  more  direct 
and  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  United  States 
and  California  was  established  when  ^ryant  and  Stur- 
gis  of  Boston,  with  other  interested  persons,  began  regu- 
l^y  to  seek  hides  and  tallow  from  the  Spaniards  along 
the  California  coast  after  Mexico  became  independent 
of  Spain.  It  was  undertaken  upon  the  recommendation 
of  William  Alden  Gale/  who  had  been  engaged  in  die 
fur  trade  along  the  coast  in  earlier  years,  and  came  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  commercial  life  of  die 
Californians,  and  it  afforded  a  profitable  trade  for  a  few 
Boston  merchants.  One  of  diese  vessels  engaged  in 
trade  along  the  coast  was  anchored  in  San  Pedro  har- 
bor in  1829.  Alfred  Robinson,  who  was  with  it,  has 
left  a  description  of  a  scene  which  must  have  been 
common  in  die  ports  of  California  during  these  years: 

As  we  anticipated,  our  friends  came  in  the  morning, 
flocking  on  board  from  all  quarters ;  and  soon  a  busy  scene 
commenced,  afloat  and  ashore.  Boats  were  plying  to  and 
fro— launches  laden  with  the  variety  of  our  cargo  passing 
to  the  beach,  and  men,  women,  and  children  crowding  upon 
our  decks,  partaking  in  the  general  excitement.  On  shore 
all  was  confusion.  Catde  and  carts  laden  with  hides  and 
tallow,  gente  de  razon,  and  Indians,  busily  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  their  produce,  and  receiving  in  return  its  value 
in  goods ;  groups  of  individuals  seated  around  little  bonfires 
on  the  ground,  and  horsemen  racing  over  the  plain  in 
every  direction.  Thus  the  day  passed;  some  departing, 
some  arriidng — till  long  after  sunset  the  low  white  road 
leading  across  the  plain  to  the  town,  appeared  a  living 
panorama.' 

First  American  eetders. — ^The  first  Americans  to 
setde  in  California  came  on  board  these  vessels.  There 
were  very  few  who  stopped  in  the  territory  while  the 

*  Gale  eitablished  the  first  American  business  house  at  Monterey  in  1824, 
according  to  Hittel,  T.  H.»  History  of  California,  II.  73,  74. 

^Life  in  California,  San  Francisco,  1891,  50,  si;  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Tvfo  Yiors  bifort  thi  Mast,  gives  an  excellent  acooont  of  the  hide  and 
tallow  trade. 
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country  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  but  the  intentions 
of  the  traders  were  suspected  by  the  jealous  Spanish 
officials.  By  181 7  the  Americans  were  believed  to 
have  in  view  other  than  commercial  purposes.  Sola 
said  they  came  well  armed,  and  avoided  the  presidios. 
They  visited  the  smaller  ba3rs  where  they  could  land 
with  impunity  and  come  into  contact  with  the  people. 
If  a  struggle  should  arise  Spain  could  not  depend  upon 
the  Indians.  They  could  easily  be  bought  by  the  Amer- 
icans. But  Spain  could  not  think  of  abandoning  the 
province,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  spiritual  conquest  which  had 
been  made,  but  because  it  was  especially  important  at 
that  time  as  a  commercial  frontier  barrier  to  prevent 
the  scheming  and  aggressive  English  and  Russians  from 
interfering  in  the  trade  of  New  Spain.* 

Foreign  influences;  the  waltz. — ^When  California 
changed  from  Spanish  to  Mexican  hands  the  bitter  feel-  . 
ing  against  the  Yankee  was  temporarily  alleviated. 
The  hostility  against  foreigners,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  was  also  modified  when  prominent 
men  like  Hartnell  and  Gale  married  into  California 
families.  But  when  Americans  had  arrived  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  begin  to  flaunt  their  literature  and 
their  amusements  in  the  face  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion, particularly  when  some  of  the  latter  were  inclined 
to  adopt  these,  hostile  sentiments  began  once  more  to 
rise  against  foreigners.  The  church  ofilcials  objected 
to  certain  religious  books  of  dififerent  sects  which  were 
brought  into  the  territory,  many  of  which  were  purely 
literary  and  scientific  in  character.  But  the  padres  had 
more  tempting  food  for  scandal  when  a  new  foreign 
dance  was  introduced  into  the  province.  This  was  the  i 
waltz.  Indignation  among  the  missionaries  became  so 
great  that  finally  an  edict  was  procured  from  the  bishop 
of  Sonora  imposing  excommunication  upon   all  who 

*  Bancroft,  History  of  Calif ornia,  II.  214,  315. 
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should  indulge  in  this  particular  pastime,  and  in 
1 824  the  edict  was  posted  on  the  church  door  at  Mon- 
terey. A  dance  had  been  arranged  for  the  evening  of 
the  day  the  edict  arrived,  and  guests  had  assembled 
when  news  of  the  admonition  of  the  bishop  was  circu- 
lated. There  was  brief  hesitation,  a  nod  of  approval 
from  the  Governor  who  was  present,  and  the  waltz 
went  on.* 

Smith's  first  journey  ovwland. — ^While  these  Amer- 
icans were  courting  the  dangers  of  the  seas  in  order  to 
ply  their  trade,  and  some  of  them  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances or  from  choice  were  settling  among  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  in  California,  others  were 
preparing  to  take  the  more  hazardous  journey  overland. 
And  in  the  latter  movement,  as  in  the  former,  the  im- 
pelling force — the  force  which  initiated  the  movement 

/r— was  economic.  Jedediah  S.  Smith,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  has  been 
credited  with  leading  the  first  overland  expedition  into 
California.  With  a  party  of  fifteen  men  Smith  left  the 
I  rendezvous  near  Great  Salt  Lake  on  August  22,  1826. 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country  to  the  south- 
west, which  was  then  unknown  to  American  traders. 
Passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  prob- 

\  ably,  east  of  Utah  he  followed  a  general  southwesterly 
course  across  the  Sevier  valley  to  the  Virgin  River, 
down  which  he  made  his  way  to  the  Colorado.  Two 
days  above  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  he  discovered  a 
remarkable  salt  cave,  the  only  incident  of  importance 
that  happened  on  this  part  of  his  trip.  Having  crossed 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Colorado,  Smith  followed  the 
stream  down  to  the  Mojave  Indians.  He  remained 
with  them  fifteen  days  to  recruit  his  horses.  Then  again 
he  crossed  the  Colorado  and  pursued  a  western  course, 
experiencing  great  hardship  and  much  suffering  as  he 

7  Hittell,  Theodore   H.,  HitUry  e/  California,  ^  to1i«,  Sao  Praocttoo, 

1885,  IT.  74,  75. 
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hunted  his  way  over  the  desolate  wastes  of  southern    . 
California.    It  was  probably  about  the  middle  of  Octo-  ^ 
ber  when  he  arrived  at  San  Diego.'     His  presence 
aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Mexican  officials,  and  it 
was  not  until  die  Americans  in  the  colony  had  inter- 
ceded for  him  that  he  was  permitted  to  purchase  sup- 
plies and  depart    It  was  apparently  expected  that  he 
would  return  over  the  route  by  which  he  had  come,  but 
Smith  was  not  disposed  to  leave  immediately  a  country 
which  he  had  come  so  far  to  see.    After  some  delay  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  territory  he  turned  northwest 
and  traveled  approximately  three  hundred  miles  paral- 
lel with  the  coast    Several  months  were  spent  on  this 
part  of  the  journey,  the  time  being  utilized  to  advan- 
tage in  trapping.    The  spring  of  1827  found  the  party  . 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers.    Early  in  May,  Smith  attempted 
to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  with  his  men, 
but  the  snows  were  too  deep.   Then  he  decided  to  leave 
most  of  the  men  in  California  while  he  should  make 
his  way  to  the  rendezvous,  expecting  to  return  for  them 
in  the  fall.    Taking  two  companions  and  seven  horses 
and  two  mules  loaded  with  provisions  and  forage,  to- 
ward the  end  of  May  he  began  his  perilous  journey. 
The  mountains  were  crossed  in  eight  days  with  the  loss 
of  only  two  horses  and  one  mule,*  the  snow  being 
barely  sufficiently  hard  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
animals.    His  exact  route  is  not  clear,  but  he  probably 
crossed  the  mountains  near   Sonora   Pass,   traveling 
north  of  Walker  Lake  and  crossing  Nevada  far  south 
of  the  Humboldt    A  journey  of  twenty  days  more 

"Chittenden,  Tki  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  West,  I.  383.  Ban- 
croft, History  of  California,  III.  154,  gives  December  at  the  month  of  his 
arrival. 

*Por  a  difcufsion  of  the  various  routes  over  which  Smith  is  said  to 
have  passed  on  this  expedition  see  Harrington  C.  Dale  (editor),  The 
Ashley-Smith  Explorations  and  the  Discovery  of  a  Central  Route  to  the 
Pacific,  1822-182^  X9a,  note  409.  For  the  letter  to  Gen.  Wm.  Clark  in 
which  Smith  gives  an  account  of  this  expedition  see  ibid.,  186-194. 
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brought  him  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Proceeding  up  the  western  shore  he  reached 
the  rendezvous  toward  the  middle  of  June. 

Smith's  second  journey  to  California. — ^About  a 
month  later,  July  13,  Smith  started  on  his  second  trip  to 
California  accompanied  by  eighteen  men.  His  object 
was  to  bring  back  the  men  he  had  left  there.  He  fol- 
lowed the  route  by  which  he  had  traveled  the  previous 
year  and  went  directly  to  the  Mojave  Indians.  The 
Spaniards  meanwhile  had  persuaded  the  Indians  to 
prevent  the  Americans  from  passing  that  way.  Of  this 
Smith  was  ignorant,  and  expecting  the  same  courteous 
treatment  which  he  had  formerly  experienced  at  their 
hands,  he  was  somewhat  off  his  guard.  In  August  whi  le 
he  was  crossing  the  Colorado  on  a  raft  the  Indians  at- 
tacked the  little  band,  killing  ten  men  and  capturing 
all  the  property  and  papers.  Amidst  intense  suffering 
and  great  peril  the  survivors  made  their  way  to  San 
Gabriel  in  nine  and  one-half  days.  Smith  left  two 
wounded  companions  here  and  started  north  to  join  his 
party.  Upon  arriving  at  Mission  San  Jose  Smith  asked 
permission  to  visit  the  governor  at  Monterey,  but  his 
request  was  denied  and  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was  at 
last  sent  to  Monterey  under  guard  where  he  expe- 
rienced trying  difficulties.  In  the  late  autumn,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  master  of  an  American  ship,  he 
was  freed  and  told  that  he  must  leave  Mexican  terri- 
tory after  he  had  secured  necessary  supplies. 

An  attack  by  Indians. — ^With  the  men  who  had  sur- 
vived the  attack  of  the  Mojaves  and  with  the  compan- 
ions left  in  California  the  preceding  year,^®  Smith  pre- 
pared to  depart.  The  Mexican  officials  had  given  him 
two  months  in  which  to  leave  the  territory,  and-  they 
had  designated  the  general  route  he  must  follow.  But 
the  route  chosen  required  him  to  cross  the  Buenaven- 

^^Ihid.,  285,  note  3 ;  Chittenden,  The  History  of  the  Amnican  Fur  Trade 
0/  the  Far  West,  I.  %%$,  note  3. 
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tura  (Sacramento)  River  which  was  impassable  at  the 
time  because  of  high  water.  Smith  determined  to  spend 
the  winter  in  the  neighborhood.  Making  his  way 
slowly  up  the  river  he  reached  the  principal  fork  where 
he  spent  several  months,  a  circumstance  from  which 
the  stream  came  to  be  known  as  the  American  Fork. 
On  April  13,  1828,  Smith  resumed  his  journey,  going 
northwestward  to  the  coast  This  he  followed  without 
experiencing  any  extraordinary  hardships  until  he 
reached  the  Umpqua  River.  A  large  quantity  of  furs 
had  been  accumulated  through  considerable  trapping 
on  the  way,  but  these  were  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the 
Umpqua,  fifteen  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  Smith  - 
himself  was  separated  from  the  other  three  who  fled 
northward.  The  leader,  in  a  destitute  condition,  made 
his  way  to  Fort  Vancouver  where  he  found  his  com- 
panions. McLoughlin  afforded  every  relief  that  he  , 
could  to  the  unfortunate  adventurers,  even  to  providing 
a  force  to  punish  the  Indians  and  to  secure  the  property. 
For  the  latter  service  McLoughlin  charged  only  the 
value  of  the  men's  time  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  a 
year.  For  horses  that  were  lost  on  the  trip  he  charged 
four  dollars  apiece.  He  then  purchased  the  recovered 
property,  the  amount  of  the  furs  coming  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  In  March,  1829,  Smith  started  East 
Ascending  the  Columbia  he  followed  the  route  used  by 
British  fur  traders  to  their  post  among  the  Flathead 
Indians,  a  place  he  had  visited  in  1824.  Thence  he 
started  south  for  the  Snake  River.  He  met  Jackson, 
one  of  his  partners,  on  the  way,  and  a  little  later  found 
the  other,  Sublette,  at  "Tetons  on  Henry  Fork,  the 
south  branch  of  the  Columbia."  " 

The  explorations  which  he  had  made  were  notable 
in  the  annals  of  western  history.  He  had  been  the  first 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  to  travel  southwest 

"  Ibid,,  287. 
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from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California,  the  first  to  cross 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  the  deserts  of  Utah 
and  Nevada,  and  the  first  to  travel  up  the  Pacific  coast 
by  land  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia. 

The  Patties  in  California. — ^A  month  before  Smith 
left  his  camp  on  the  American  Fork  for  his  trip  up  the 
coast  to  the  Columbia,  Sylvester  Pattie,  a  Kentuckian, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  James  Ohio  Pattie,  arrived  at 
Santa  Catalina  Mission  in  Lower  California.  Ten  days 
later  they  were  placed  under  guard  and  taken  to  San 
Diego,  where  they  arrived  on  March  27,  1828.  Besides 
the  Patties  the  company  included  Nathaniel  Pryor, 
Richard  Laughlin,  William  Pope,  Isaac  Glover,  Jesse 
Ferguson,  and  James  Puter,  the  majority  of  whom  be- 
came permanent  residents  of  California.  Here  the  Eat- 
eries were  imprisoned,  and  the  father  died  a  month  later. 
Young  Pattie  remained  in  prison  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  by  Americans  to  secure  his  release.  Finally  small- 
pox broke  out  in  the  missions,  and  Pattie  says  he  struck 
an  agreement  with  the  officials  whereby  he  promised 
to  vaccinate  the  people  of  the  territory  with  a  small 
quantity  of  vaccine  which  he  had,  upon  condition  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  be  granted  their  free- 
dom. Under  this  agreement  the  prison  doors  were 
opened  early  in  1829,  and  Pattie  and  his  companions 
were  given  their  liberty.  For  about  a  year  longer  he 
remained  in  California,  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Mexico.^' 

Following  Smith  and  the  Patties  came  additional 
bands  of  trappers  and  adventurers  led  by  such  men  as 
Young,  Wolfskin,  Walker,  and  others  whose  names  are 
unknown.  They  wandered  up  and  down  the  inland 
valleys  and  streams  of  California,  coming  and  going, 

^^Por  a  summary  of  the  experiences  of  the  Patties  and  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  James  Ohio  Pattie's  Personal  Narrative  as  edited  by  Timothy 
Flint,  Cincinnati,  1833,  in  Thwaites,  Earlf  Western  Travels,  see  Bancroft, 
History  of  California,  III.  i6a-i7a. 
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thoughtless  of  life,  with  no  respect  for  Mexican  law  or 
Mexican  officials,  seeking  out  the  passes  in  the  Sierras 
as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  them,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  flood  of  overland  immigrants  who  were  to 
follow. 

Rumors  of  American  plots. — ^While  the  total  immi- 
gration into  California  by  sea  and  by  land  was  insig- 
nificant up  to  1830  when  compared  with  the  movement 
in  later  years,  it  was  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  sus- 
picious Mexican  officials  alarmed.  Rumors  were  be- 
ginning to  circulate  occasionally,  and  they  usually  had 
a  disquieting  effect  upon  the  administrators  of  the  law. 
One  of  these  reached  the  ear  of  Echeandia  in  1829,  and 
he  immediately  forwarded  it  to  his  superiors  at  Mexico 
City.  The  Americans,  it  was  said,  were  plotting  to 
seize  the  port  of  San  Francisco;  and  another  rumor 
came  from  Mexico  by  way  of  England  to  the  effect  that 
California  with  Texas  was  about  to  be  made  over  to  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  years  as  security  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  was  to  be  spent  in  preventing  a 
Spanish  invasion." 

Causes  of  the  revolution  of  1836. — Perhaps  one  rea- 
son for  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Mexican  officers 
in  California  came  from  an  appreciation  of  the  change 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  the  Californians 
themselves.  A  new  generation  was  appearing  on  the 
scene.  They  were  the  first  of  the  "native  sons,"  and  ^ 
they  were  proud,  jealous,  and  ambitious.  They  did 
not  desire  independence,  but  they  did  crave  more  gen- 
erous and  thoughtful  consideration  from  the  mother 
country.  They  believed  that  more  time  should  be  given 
to  consulting  the  interest  of  the  territory,  and  that  no 
more  Mexican  officers  should  be  sent  to  administer  af- 
fairs in  California.    They  had  capable  talent  among 


"  Nilcs'  fF.eekly  Register,  XXXVII.  87, 
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their  own  citizens — ^why  should  the  home  government 
decline  to  recognize  it?  Why  not  have  Alvarado  or 
Castro  or  Carrillo  or  Vallejo  or  Pico  or  some  other 
young  Californian  selected  for  the  governorship  of  the 
territory?  The  fact  that  due  consideration  was  not 
given  to  these  things  by  the  home  government  engen- 
dered bitterness  against  Mexican  authority.  Some  of 
the  people  were  beginning  to  feel  that  the  Mexican 
way  of  doing  things  was  not  the  best  way,  and  foreign- 
ers with  selfish  motives  but  sound  arguments  exerted 
themselves  to  prove  that  California  had  received  from 
Mexico  nothing  but  neglect  and  ill  treatment.  While 
the  Californians  were  too  shrewd  to  seek  support  from 
foreign  nations  for  accomplishing  their  purpose,  they 
were  willing  to  utilize  the  foreigners  in  their  midst  in 
order  to  attain  their  ends.  These  were  some  of  the 
motives  back  of  the  uprising  of  1836,  led  by  the  Ameri- 
can, Isaac  Graham,  in  which  foreigners  took  a  promi- 
nent part 

Isaac  Graham  and  the  revolution  of  1836. — Graham 
was  a  hunter  who  had  come  from  Tennessee  by  way  of 
New  Mexico,  arriving  in  California  in  1833.  He  be- 
longed to  the  rougher  element  which  might  be  found 
in  frontier  communities  and  had  no  respect  for  things 
Mexican.  Near  San  Juan  he  had  opened  a  still  which 
had  become  a  favorite  loafing  place  for  foreigners  in 
the  community.  Graham  had  promised  to  aid  Alva- 
rado in  the  impending  struggle,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  raising  a  company  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  from 
among  his  companions.  Most  of  them  were  sailors 
of  various  nationalities,  with  about  one-half  dozen 
American  hunters.  In  the  work  of  recruiting  Graham 
was  assisted  by  two  Englishmen.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  services  which  they  rendered,  but  they  evi- 
dently constituted  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary force.  Alvarado  said  that  the  company  was 
of  great  use  to  him,  that  the  leaders  rendered  effective 
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service,  and  that;  he  had  promised  to  reward  them  with  -^ 
lands.^* 

The  Graham  a£Fair  of  1840. — ^Af  ter  Alvarado  became 
governor,  however,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  friendly 
feeling  he  may  have  had  for  the  foreigners  who  had 
assisted  him  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  As  time 
passed  he  doubtless  felt  that  the  successful  revolution 
which  had  been  led  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Texas  might  be  duplicated  in  California,  and  this  im- 
pression would  be  aggravated  by  perhaps  an  undue 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  same  foreigners  who  had 
assisted  him  in  1836.  Graham  is  said  to  have  "boldly 
told  him  (Alvarado)  to  his  teeth,  that  to  him  (Gra- 
ham) he  (Alvarado)  owed  his  elevation."  "  Such  ex- 
perience would  tend  to  make  the  Californian  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  reports  which  circulated  in  the 
territory,  to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  were  plan- 
ning an  uprising.  These  rumors  were  so  persistent  that 
by  April,  1840,  about  one  hundred  American  and 
English  residents  in  California  who  had  no  passports 
were  arrested  suddenly  for  engaging  in  a  plot  to  over- 
throw the  government.  Their  intention,  it  was  said, 
was  to  declare  the  country  independent  of  Mexico. 
Graham  was  considered  the  leader  of  the  movement. 
With  fifty  of  his  companions,  he  was  given  a  farcical 
trial  at  Santa  Barbara  and  severe  treatment  by  the  offi- 
cials in  charge.  They  were  then  shipped  to  Tepic, 
where  Barron,  the  British  consul,  and  Alexander 
Forbes  secured  a  pardon  for  most  of  the  prisoners  and 
a  quick  trial  for  the  others  which  resulted  in  their  ac- 
quittfltl.  Some  of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
immediate  indemnity  for  the  loss  and  suffering  which 
they  had  experienced,  while  the  others  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia to  procure  legal^evidence  against  the  government 
there.    In  this  they  were  aided  by  a  vessel  of  the  United 

^^  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  III.  459,  note. 
^^RobiDBon,  Life  in  California,  187, 
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States  navy"  under  the  command  of  Commodore  }o.  : 
in  1842. 

Arrival  of  Sutter;  establishment  of  New^  Helvcl. 
— ^The  period  before  1840  was  in  no  sense  a    period 
immigration,  but  it  was  an  era  when  a  good  maoy  ca: 
who  were  to  occupy  prominent  places  in  the  later  b 
tory  of  the  territory.    Among  these  perhaps   none^ 
serves  more  recognition  than  Tg^ann  August  Sutter. 
native  of  Baden,  who  had  acquireHciti  zenship  1 
Switzerland  and  came  to  Monterey  in  July,  1839.    So 
ter  had  a  magnetic  personality,  was  tactful,  and  coul 
converse  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish  besides  hi 
native  German.    He  came  provided  with    letters  c 
recommendation  from  officials  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Cbtn 
pany,  from  the  Russian-American  Company,  and  from 
merchants  at  Honolulu.    Alvarado  was  most  favorabli 
impressed  by  him  and  invited  him  to  become  a  Mci- 
ican  citizen  and  select  a  tract  of  land  in  the  iaterio: 
to  which  he  might  acquire  title  within  a  year  under 
Mexican  law.    He  visited  Vallejo  at  Sonoma  and  the 
Russian  port  at  Ross,  at  both  of  which  places  he  was 
courteously  received.    Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Suisun  val- 
leys were  recommended  to  him  as  desirable  locatioiB 
for  settlement,  but  he  declined  these  suggestions,  appar- 
ently  because  he  wanted  to  settle  on  a  navigable  river, 
but  really  because  he  wished  to  be  some  distance  from 
Spanish  officials  and  Spanish  neighbors."   He  had  al- 
-   ready  determined  to  locate  in  Sacramento  valley,  and 
he  had  no  objection  to  becoming  a  citizen  of  Mexico. 
Pfj^viding  he  could  advance  his  own  interest  by  doing 
Jo.       With  two  hired  schooners  and  a  pinnace,  Sutter 
etQ   j.^d  from  Yerba  Buena  for  the  Sacramento  River    < 
^    '"'      in  August.     After  eight  days  he  landed  on  the 

Tilt  Early  Senl'imtnl   for   l/it   A nttexelit'i  ', 
■ft,  California,  IV.  Chapter  I  and  not«  fof 
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south  bank  of  the  American,  its  tributary,  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  settlement  there.  With  him  came 
three  white  men,  eight  Kanakas,  an  Indian,  and  a  bull- 
dog. Here  on  high  ground  two  temporary  structures 
of  grass  and  poles  were  built,  and  the  settlement  was 
called  New  Helvetia. 

By  the  summer  of  1840  Sutter  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  western  trappers  who  hunted  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  had  shown  diplomacy  and  tact  in 
his  relations  with  the  Indians.  On  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  his  citizenship  in  August,  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  department  of  government 
at  New  Helvetia.  He  was  given  all  the  civil  authority 
necessary  for  the  local  administration  of  justice,  for  sup- 
pressing criminal  adventurers  from  the  United  States, 
repressing  Indian  hostilities,  and  preventing  the  illegal 
fishing  and  trapping  carried  on  in  that  vicinity  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  the  same  year  Sutter  ex-/. 
tended  his  possessions  by  purchasing  Fort  Ross  from 
the  Russians  for  thirty  thousand  pesos,  and  in  1841  he 
began  the  constraction  of  a  fort  at  New  Helvetia.  The 
area  of  the  fort  was  five  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  when  completed  was  protected  by  adobe 
walls  eighteen  feet  high  with  bastioned  corners.  By 
1842  it  had  an  armament  of  twelve  guns,  and  Sutter 
had  established  himself  on  the  Sacramento  as  "a  verit- 
able lord  of  the  marches."  " 

No  overland  homeseekers  before  1841 . — ^The  Amer- 
icans in  California  at  this  time  were  insignificant  as 
far  as  numbers  go.  In  fact  the  entire  foreign  popula- 
tion in  a  total  population  of  a  little  less  than  six  thou- 
sand, excluding  Indians,  was  about  three  hundred  and^ 
eighty.  Of  the  latter,  approximately  two  hundred  and 
forty  had  come  before  1835,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 

^'Foit  Rosi  had  been  established  by  the  Russians  in  i8ia  at  a  point 
eig^hteen  miles  north  of  Bodega.  It  was  situated  on  a  bluff  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  and  was  fnven  a  fortification  of  ten  guns.  Richman, 
California  under  Spain  and  Mexico,  Boston,  1911—268,  369. 
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during  the  next  five  years.  Of  these  about  fifty  men 
who  were  settled  in  the  territory  are  said  to  have  come 
overland,  and  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  had  left 
their  homes  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  settling.  The 
Sierras  had  been  crossed  at  least  twice :  once  by  Smith 
on  his  return  to  Great  Salt  Lake  in  1827;  and  again 
^  by  J.  R.  Walker,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  who  had  re- 
sided for  many  years  on  the  frontier  in  Missouri. 
Walker  had  been  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  in  1833  led  a  company  of  about  forty  trappers 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Mary  or  Ogden  (Humboldt) 
River,  and  thence  over  the  Sierras  by  an  unknown  route 
into  California,  returning  across  the  mountains  through 
Walker's  Pass  in  1834.^*  The  men  who  had  come  over- 
land and  settled  had  made  their  entrance  into  Cali- 
fornia over  the  southern  route  by  Tucson  and  the  Gila. 
But  there  had  been  no  company  of  immigrants  before 
1841. 
Conditions  leading  to  immigration  of  homeseekers. 
^' — ^The  panic  of  1837  brought  economic  distress  to  the 
entire  nation,  and  perhaps  in  no  section  was  there  more 
prevailing  unrest  than  along  the  frontier  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  discontent  was  particularly  marked 
between  1839  and  1841,  and  the  people  willingly  gave 
attention  to  reports  of  other  lands.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  frontiersmen  were  normally 
emigrants — "emigrants  by  profession,"  and  rumors 
which  had  begun  to  circulate,  even  at  this  early  date, 
about  California's  "cloudless  skies''  and  fertile  soil 
stirred  a  sympathetic  response  in  their  restless  natures. 
These  rumors  came  through  various  channels;  from 
New  Mexico  and  Oregon,  with  which  places  overland 
communication  was  common,  through  articles  reprinted 
by  local  papers  from  the  eastern  press,  and  from  the 

i*On  the  population  see  Bancroft,  California,  IV.  1x7,  264;  on  Walker's 
explorations,  ibid,.  III.  389-392,  and  Irving,  Thi  Adventures  of  Captain 
Bonneville  (author*!  revised  ed^  N.  Y.),  Chapters  XXXVIII  and  XX|CIX 
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mouths  of  nameless  wandering  trappers  of  whom  nearly 
every  frontier  community  possessed  its  quota.  These 
reports  had  all  the  effect  of  the  elaborately  prepared 
and  highly  colored  advertisements  in  current  maga* 
zines.  If  there  were  no  exaggerated  drawings  from  the 
pens  of  commercial  artists  which  visualized  life  in  the 
midst  of  orange  groves  in  sunny  California,  free  from 
all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  at  any  rate  there  were 
among  early  trappers  men  who  were  skilled  in  playing 
upon  the  sensitive  imaginations  of  a  discontented 
people. 

Robidoux's  account  of  California. — ^Among  the  most 
effective  of  these  appears  the  French  trapper,  Robi- 
doux.  He  was  in  the  little  town  of  Weston,  Platte 
County,  Missouri,  when  feelings  were  tense.  Letters 
had  come  from  John  Marsh  of  Mt  Diablo  fame  and 
others  which  had  fanned  the  emigrating  spirit  in  the 
community,  and  the  people  eagerly  plied  Robidoux 
with  questions.  He  had  been  to  California  and  had  re- 
turned to  their  very  midst  I  He  was  by  all  odds  the  best 
man  to  give  them  the  information  they  sought.  A 
meeting  of  the  people  of  the  town  was  called  and 
Robidoux  agreed  to  attend  and  answer  questions.  Cali- 
fornia, he  declared,  was  "a  perfect  paradise,  a  perpetual 
spring."  When  questioned  regarding  the  danger  from 
chills  and  fever,  a  danger  from  which  these  people 
particularly  desired  to  be  free,  he  said :  "There  never 
was  but  one  man  in  California  who  had  the  ague.  He 
was  from  Missouri  and  carried  the  disease  in  his  sys- 
tem. It  was  such  a  curiosity  to  see  a  man  shake  with 
the  chills  that  the  people  of  Monterey  went  eighteen 
miles  into  the  country  to  watch  him."  And  the  chroni- 
cler of  these  events  confides  to  his  readers :  "He  was 
a  calm,  considerate  man,  and  his  stories  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth !"  *® 

^^Bidwell,  Hon.  Jno.,  California,  1S41-1848,  An  Immigrants  RecolUC' 
tions  of  a  Trip  across  the  Plains,  and  of  Men  and  Events  in  Early  Days, 
Including  the  Bear  Flag  Revolution,  MS.,  Bancroft  Collection,  s*ia 
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Emigration  discouraged  by  Weston  merchants. — 
The  meeting  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  these  people  to  go  to  California.  An  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  committees  were  appointed,  and  a 
pledge  was  drawn  up  binding  the  signers  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  and  purchase  suitable  outfits  for  a  trip 
across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains.  About  five 
hundred  signed  the  pledge.  It  looked  for  a  while 
as  if  the  entire  population  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
community  would  move  to  California  where  "hospi- 
tality .  •  .  was  unbounded.^'  Consternation  seized  die 
business  men  of  the  town  and  they  began  an  active  cam- 
paign to  defeat  the  movement.  The  idea  of  such  a 
change  was  ridiculed,  and  the  dangers  of  a  trip  over 
the  plains  and  through  the  mountains  were  magnified. 
The  men  who  had  instigated  the  plan  were  denounced 
and  accused  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  the  climate  and 
resources  of  California.  About  this  time  it  happened 
that  some  letters  written  by  Farnham  were  being  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  of  New  York,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Weston  merchants  these  were  reprinted  in  local 
papers  and  distributed  throughout  the  community.*^ 
Excitement  cooled.  Another  public  meeting  was  called 
and  another  committee  appointed  and  directed  to  cor- 
respond with  people  in  California  and  with  others  who 
might  desire  to  go.  Apparently  the  second  meeting  was 
intended  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  work  of  the 
merchants  and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
agreed  to  emigrate.  It  proved  impossible,  however. 
The  enthusiasm  quickly  passed. 

Sentiment  elsewhere  and  a  company  formed. — 
While  the  people  of  Weston  were  experiencing  these 
extremes  of  sentiment,  the  desire  to  migrate  was  taking 
a  slower  but  firmer  hold  on  the  people  along  the  frontier 
towards  the  south.    In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  small 

«i  Ibid,,  8,  9. 
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companies  were  forming  under  the  direction  of  cour- 
ageous leaders.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  number. 
At  St.  Louis  one  was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  Josiah  Belden,  a  native  of  Connecticut  who  had 
lived  in  New  York,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  before 
coming  to  Missouri.  This  company  received  additions 
at  Independence  on  its  way  to  the  rendezvous  on  the 
Kansas  River.  Other  small  groups  were  headed  by  Rob- 
ert Rickman,  John  Bartleson,  and  probably  by  Joseph 
B.  Chiles.  A  party  including  Charles  Weber,  who  was 
to  become  the  founder  of  Stockton,  did  not  join  the  com- 
pany until  several  days  after  the  start,  and  still  another 
was  too  late  to  join  it  at  all."  Near  "Sapling  Grove," 
Kansas — at  the  Kansas  River  camp,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  Missouri  line — the  company  was  organized. 
Talbot  H.  Green  was  elected  president,  Bidwell  was 
chosen  secretary,  and  John  Bartleson  was  appointed  ^ 
captain.  Besides  the  company  of  forty-eight  com- 
manded by  Bartleson,  there  were  seventeen  others  who 
were  to  go  to  Oregon.  The  California  expedition  had 
no  member  who  was  familiar  with  the  country  through 
which  they  were  to  pass.  It  was  therefore  fortunate 
for  them  that  members  of  the  Oregon  party  had  em- 
ployed Fitzpatrick,  an  experienced  mountaineer  and  ^ 
guide,  who  was  practically  commander  of  the  entire  ex- 
pedition as  long  as  he  remained  with  it  From  him 
members  of  the  California  company  gained  much  prac- 
tical information  during  the  weeks  the  two  expeditions 
were  together. 

Cfbssing  the  plains. — ^The  organization  having  been 
perfected,  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  1841,  the  company 
broke  camp  and  started  off  in  single  file.  The  mission- 
aries with  four  carts  and  one  wagon  took  the  lead, 
and  were  followed  by  eight  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
and  mules,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  five  additional 
wagons  drawn  by  seventeen  yoke  of  oxen.    They  fol- 

'^  Bancroft,  California,  IV.  264  ff.  and  notes* 
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lowed  the  right  bank  of  the  Kansas  River  through  roll- 
ing prairies  interspersed  with  black  walnut,  elm,  and 
hickory,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  On  the  twenty-third  they  were  detained  a  short 
time  in  order  to  recover  some  oxen  that  had  strayed 
from  camp,  and  again  on  the  twenty-sixth  to  repair 
two  broken  wagons.  Without  further  misfortune  they 
crossed  the  Kansas  River,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Wamego,  and  continued  westward 
to  the  Big  Blue.  They  crossed  the  stream  and  turned 
northward  toward  the  Platte  River,  covering  that  part 
of  the  journey  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day. 
On  the  twenty-first  they  met  three  wagons  loaded  witfi 
furs  and  robes  going  from  Fort  Laramie  to  St.  Louis. 
During  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June  they  met  a  band 
of  friendly  Indians  who  returned  a  gun  and  a  horse 
stolen  the  day  before,  and  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Platte  River  which  they  reached  about 
noon,  and  "enjoyed  a  heavy  shower  in  the  afternoon 
and  in  the  evening  a  wedding."  " 

High  prices  in  the  mountains. — From  this  point  the 
company  turned  westward,  following  the  south  bank  of 
the  Platte.  On  the  fifth  of  June  they  passed  a  number 
of  boats  loaded  with  furs.  These  belonged  to  the 
American  Fur  Company  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
eastern  markets.  Three  days  later  the  party  made  a 
camp  in  a  valley  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Platte  where  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  bones  of  dead  animals  and  where  great  herds  of 
buffalo  could  be  seen  over  the  plains.  About  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  junction  they  forded  the  South  Fork,  crossed 
over  to  the  North  Fork,  and  ascended  the  north  bank  of 
that  stream  to  Fort  Laramie,  at  which  place  they  ar- 
rived on  the  twenty-second  of  June.  Two  days  were 
spent  here  at  the  fort  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
Recrossing  the  North  Platte,  probably  at  Fort  Laramie, 

^'Bidwell,  J  Journey  to  California  in  184I. 
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they  ascended  the  river  for  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  and  again  crossed  it  to  the  Sweetwater.  While 
following  up  the  latter  stream  they  put  in  a  supply  of 
buffalo  meat  to  last  them  over  the  mountains,  met  a 
trapping  expedition  from  Fort  Laramie,  and  spent  two 
days  trading  with  them.  Prices  were  exorb' tant.  Gun- 
powder was  a  dollar  a  pint;  lead,  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  pound ;  blankets,  eight  to  fifteen  dollars ;  sugar,  one 
dollar  per  cupful;  tobacco,  two  and  a  half  dollars  a 
pound ;  and  other  things  accordingly.  Having  secured 
such  supplies  as  they  could  afford,  the  emigrants  crossed 
the  mountains  through  South  Pass,  struck  the  head- 
waters of  Big  Sandy  Creek,  descended  that  stream  to 
Green  River,  and  continued  down  the  latter  to  Black 
Fork,  where  they  camped  on  the  night  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  July.  Guards  were  posted  to  protect  *heir  live- 
stock against  the  ravages  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  and 
the  next  day  they  followed  the  Black  Fork  of  the  Green 
River  to  its  source,  and  crossed  to  Bear  River,  continu- 
ing along  the  latter  stream  to  Soda  Springs. 

This  part  of  the  trip  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  little  band.  It  was  the  early 
part  of  August,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  weather 
perfect.  Rugged  mountains  of  almost  every  shape  ex- 
tended their  rocky  summits  into  the  western  sky,  re- 
ceiving the  first  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  early  m(  rning, 
probably  while  the  emigrants  ate  their  breakfasts  of 
cold  buffalo  meat,  bread,  and  coffee,  and  standing  cold 
and  still  against  the  horizon  long  after  the  evening  glow 
had  disappeared  and  the  travelers  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Division  of  the  company. — ^At  Soda  Springs  the  com- 
pany divided.  Fitzpatrick,  with  the  Oregon  party, 
continued  northward  to  Fort  Hall,  having  vainly  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  others  to  abandon  their  trip 
to  California.  The  California  division  waited  at  Soda 
Springs  for  the  return  of  four  of  their  number  who  ac- 
companied Fitzpatrick  to  Fbrt  Hall  for  the  purpose 
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of  procuring  provisions  and  a  guide,  but  the  men  re- 
turned without  having  obtained  either.  They  did,  how- 
ever, get  some  vague  directions  and  general  advice  in- 
terspersed with  some  uncanny  "ifs."  There  was  a  des- 
ert to  the  south  in  which  they  might  lose  themselves  if 
they  went  too  far  in  that  direction;  towards  the  north 
there  was  a  maze  of  caiions  and  cliffs ;  and  somewhere 
between  these  was  a  certain  stream  known  as  "Mary^s" 
or  "Ogden"  (Humboldt)  River,  which  they  were  ad- 
vised to  search  out  and  follow.  To  wander  too  far  to 
the  south  meant  death  from  thirst  in  the  desert;  to  stray 
too  far  north  meant  a  similar  fate  from  starvation 
among  the  cliffs  and  caiions;  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  these  two  alternatives,  if  they  found  the  stream 
in  that  section,  meant  the  possibility  of  prolonging  their 
journey  into  the  region  of  uncertainties  I  These  were 
the  conditions  under  which  the  California  party,  com- 
posed of  thirty- two  men,  a  woman,  and  one  child,  left 
Soda  Springs,  without  a  guide,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  territory  which  then  belonged  to  Mexico. 

Making  a  California  trail. — ^The  company  broke 
camp  as  their  men  returned  from  Fort  Hall,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  Bear  River  until  the  water  in  that  stream 
became  too  salty  for  use.  The  route  to  the  Humboldt 
is  not  clear.  They  probably  followed  the  northern 
shore  of  Salt  Lake,  using  such  water  as  they  could  find 
in  pools  by  making  it  into  strong  coffee,  groping  along 
the  northern  and  western  borders  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
Desert,  traveling  in  a  general  southwestern  direction, 
'^hunting  their  way  among  rocks  and  gullies  and 
through  sage  brush,"  both  men  and  animals  half  fam- 
ished from  thirst,  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  On 
that  day  their  courage  was  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  Indian  trail  leading  north  toward  the 
mountains.  They  followed  this  and  soon  found  a  sup- 
ply of  water  and  grass.  On  September  9  the  explorers 
returned  and  reported  that  "St  Mary's"  was  about  five 
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days'  journey  toward  the  west    The  emigrants  eagerly 
quickened  their  pace  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

The  company  soon  learned  that  the  country  was  too 
rough  for  wagons,  and  they  were  abandoned,  together  - 
with  such  other  things  as  could  not  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  animals.  No  member  of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, had  had  experience  in  loading  pack  animals,  and 
the  mules  and  oxen  were  just  as  inexperienced  in  carry- 
ing loads.  Packs  would  turn,  and  old  mules  that  ap- 
peared "too  skinny"  to  travel  under  ordinary  cicum- 
stances  would  run  and  kick,  and  oxen  would  buck  and 
bellow,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  emigrants. 

Along  the  Humboldt  River. — ^After  traveling  west 
probably  just  north  of  Franklin  Lake  in  Nevada,  cross- 
ing the  East  Humboldt  range  of  mountains,  and  passing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Evans,  bearing  a 
little  north  of  west  as  they  proceeded,  they  came  to  the 
"St.  Mary's"  where  it  turns  toward  the  northwest,  on^ 
the  twenty-third  of  September.  Their  information  led 
them  to  expect  the  stream  to  flow  toward  the  southwest, 
and  after  following  the  river  for  eight  days  they  began 
to  fear  they  were  becoming  involved  in  that  northern 
region  against  which  the  trappers  of  Fort  Hall  had 
warned  them.  A  feeling  of  great  relief  was  experi- 
enced when  they  found  on  October  2  that  the  river 
turned  southwest.  They  passed  through  a  barren  re- 
gion, finding  no  game  and  probably  little  food  for  the 
animals,  as  the  country  had  been  recently  burned  over 
by  the  Indians.  The  oxen  became  too  weak  to  bear  the 
loads,  but  they  were  still  driven  on  for  food,  the  supply 
of  buffalo  meat  having  given  out  before  the  company 
reached  "St.  Mary's"  River.  They  arrived  at  the 
sink  about  October  7. 

Again  the  exact  route  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
company  traveled  southwest  from  the  sink  of  "St 
Mary's"  or  the  Humboldt  River,  probably  passing 
Humboldt  and  Carson  lakes,  striking  Walker  River 
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where  it  turns  south  before  emptying  into  Walker  Lake. 
They  ascended  that  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on 
October  i6.  Members  of  the  expedition  were  sent  out 
to  find  a  passage  through  the  mountains,  and  after  an 
absence  of  a  day  and  night  reported  that  '^the  moun- 
tains were  barely  passable.'^  When  this  report  was 
made  some  members  of  the  company  began  to  murmur. 

/  They  thought  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  Fort  Hall 
before  the  snows  overtook  them.  A  vote  was  taken,  and 
they  decided  to  continue  the  journey. 

Crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. — ^About  the 
middle  of  October  the  little  band  started  across  the 
mountains,  hunting  their  way  through  valleys  between 
peaks,  passing  through  forests  "the  pine  of  which  were, 
many  of  them,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,"  along  dry  beds 
of  streams,  dodging  boulders  and  scaling  mountains  un- 
til they  reached  the  divide.  "A  frightful  prospect 
opened  before  us.  Naked  mountains  whose  summits 
still  retained  the  snows  of  perhaps  a  thousand  years. 
.  .  .  The  wind  roared,  but  in  the  deep,  dark  gulfs  which 
yawned  on  every  side,  profound  silence  seemed  to 
reign."  "  The  supply  of  beef  gave  out  and  a  mule  was 
killed.  On  October  29  Hopper,  their  most  experienced 
mountaineer,  gave  up  all  expectation  of  reaching  Cali- 

/  fornia,  but  this  was  the  darkness  preceding  the  dawn. 
On  the  next  day  they  discovered  a  stream  flowing  west 
and  their  hopes  were  revived.  It  was  the  Stanislaus 
River.  They  descended  the  north  bank  for  a  distance 
and  crossed  to  the  south.  To  follow  the  stream  was  ap- 
parently impossible  on  account  of  boulders  and  caiions 
so  the  emigrants,  footsore  and  weary,  worked  their  way 
down,  keeping  a  general  westerly  direction,  until  they 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Sonora.  They 
were  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  coyote  here  and  their 
drooping  spirits  were  revived  for  a  final  eflForL    In  the 
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twilight  of  an  evening  about  the  first  of  November  they 
glided  ghostlike  from  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  to 
the  plains  below.  They  were  near  the  present  site  of 
Knight's  Ferry,  and  laid  themselves  upon  the  ground 
to  sleep,  little  dreaming  that  they  were  in  what  was  to 
become  known  as  the  state  of  California."  Next  morn- 
ing they  woke  early  and  discovered  a  belt  of  timber  off 
to  their  right  Although  only  about  ten  miles  distant, 
it  took  them,  in  their  weakened  condition,  all  day  to 
reach  it,  but  reach  it  they  did  in  the  early  evening,  and 
found  themselves  again  on  the  Stanislaus.  Game  was 
abundant  and  their  sufferings  from  lack  of  food  were 
at  an  end.  Within  a  few  days  they  arrived  at  Marsh's  " 
ranch  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Diablo.  Marsh  notified  the 
sub-prefect  of  their  arrival  and,  after  some  unpleasant 
experiences  and  delays  at  San  Jose  and  Mission  San 
Jose,  they  were  granted  temporary  passports  by  Vallejo 
and  permitted  to  go  their  respective  ways.  Some  found 
employment  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  others  scattered  to 
various  parts  of  the  territory.  ^ 

Another  party  overland  by  southern  route. — ^An- 
other party  came  to  California  over  the  southern  route 
during  1841.  It  is  known  as  the  Workman- Rowland 
company.  A  few  people  had  arrived  at  the  rendezvous 
on  the  Kansas  River  too  late  to  join  the  Bartleson-Bid-  ^ 
well  expedition  in  May,  and  had  gone  over  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  to  New  Mexico.  They  found  much  excitement 
here  over  rumors  of  plans  to  embroil  that  country  in 
Texan  troubles.  Workman,  Rowland,  and  others  were 
believed  to  be  involved  in  the  plot,  and  this  may  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  emigration  to  California. 
They  left  Abiquin  in  September,  crossed  the  Colorado, 

^'Belden,  Josiah,  Statement  of  Historical  Facts  on  California,  MS., 
Bancroft  Collection,  11-14,  and  Hopper,  Charles,  Narrative,  MS.,  Bancroft 
Collection,  3-5.  Bidwell  and  these  have  been  my  authority  for  the  over- 
land route.  BidwelPs  account  is  more  complete,  and  doubtless  more  ac- 
curate, since  it  is  based  on  a  journal  which  he  kept.  The  three  agree, 
however,  on  the  main  points. 
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and  pursued  the  same  route  which  the  Mexican  traders 
had  been  following  for  a  number  of  years.  A  flock  of 
sheep  was  driven  along  for  food,  and  the  company  ar- 
rived at  San  Gabriel  early  in  November,  having  ex- 
perienced few  hardships.  Two  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion brought  their  families  on  this  trip  and  others  did 
later.  About  half  of  the  company  (there  were  twenty- 
five)  came  in  search  of  permanent  homes." 

A  prophecy. — In  1838  Alexander  Forbes  said  in  com- 
menting upon  the  future  of  California : 

There  is  another  restless  and  enterprising  neighbor  from 
whom  they  (the  Calif ornians)  will  most  probably  soon 
have  to  defend  themselves,  or  rather  submit  to,  for  although 
the  frontiers  of  North  America  are  much  more  distant 
than  the  Russians  yet  to  such  men  as  the  back  setders, 
distance  is  ^of  little  moment,  and  they  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  route.  The  North  American  tide  of 
population  must  roll  on  southward  and  overwhelm  not  only 
California,  but  other  more  important  states.  This  latter 
event,  however,  is  in  the  womb  of  time.  .  .  .*^ 

Interest  not  in  California  1842-1846. — ^And  the  time 
was  nearer  perhaps  than  even  Forbes  may  have 
imagined.  Immigration  into  California  during  the 
next  four  years  was  not  particularly  heavy.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  interest  during  this  period  centered 
largely  on  Oregon  and  Texas.  The  emigration  of  1842, 
and  particularly  that  of  1843,  was  directed  toward  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  During  the  presidential  election  of 
1844  the  eyes  of  the  entire  nation  were  turned  toward 
the  Columbia  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  acquisition  of 
Texas  was  negotiated  in  1845,  ^^^  during  the  following 
year  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  extended  across  the 

'^Wilsoo,  Benjamio  D.,  Observations  on  Early  Days  in  California  and 
New  Mexico,  MS.,  Bancroft  Collection.    Bancroft,  California,  IV.  276-378. 

^^  Forbes,  Alexander,  California,  a  History  of  Upper  and  Lower  Calif ^r- 
nia  from  Their  First  Discovery  to  the  Present  Time,  etc.,  London,  1839, 
151,  15a. 
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mountains  to  the  Pacific,  thereby  adjusting  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  that  section. 
With  these  circumstances  in  mind,  if  one  remembers 
also  the  remoteness  of  California,  the  difficulties  of  the 
overland  journey,  and  the  fact  that  the  territory  was  in- 
disputably Mexican  soil,  he  may  well  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  came  during  these  years. 

Overland  immigration  of  1843.  —  Lansford  W. 
Hastings  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1842  with  the  first 
important  expedition  of  prospective  settlers  who  came 
to  Oregon.  In  the  following  year  he  led  fifty  odd  peo- 
ple from  Oregon  to  California,  about  one  third  of 
whom  turned  back  with  a  company  en  route  to  Oregon 
from  California.  The  only  overland  expedition  appar- 
ently that  came  from  the  United  States  in  1843  was 
organized  by  Joseph  B.  Chiles  who  had  gone  out  with 
the  Bartleson  company  in  1841,  but  had  returned  to  the 
settlements.  Chiles  left  Independence  in  May  with  his 
party  and  followed  the  well-known  route  to  Fort  Hall. 
At  Fort  Laramie  or  in  its  vicinity  the  emigrants  em-  ^ 
ployed  Joe  Walker  as  a  guide — a  man  who  had  been 
to  California  on  a  former  occasion,  as  we  have  seen. 
Food  had  become  scarce  by  the  time  the  company 
reached  Fort  Hall,  and  it  was  determined  that  Chiles 
and  a  few  followers  should  go  down  the  Snake  or  Lewis 
River  to  Fort  Boise  with  the  expectation  of  securing 
provisions  there,  and  make  their  way  over  a  new  route 
to  Sutter's  Fort.  From  the  latter  place  they  would  send 
aid  to  their  comrades.  Only  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  successfully  carried  out,  the  small  band 
entering  California  over  an  undefined  route  from  Fort 
Boise  by  way  of  the  Malheur  and  Pitt  rivers." 

Route. — ^Walker  was  to  bring  the  remainder  of  the 
party  and  the  wagons  over  the  southern  route  by  which 

^*Pr6mont,  Report  on  an  Exploration  of  the  Country  Lying  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Line  of  the  Kansas  and 
Platte  Rivers,  House  Doc,  No.  i66,  28th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  165,  166  and  247. 
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whom  came  to  California."  From  widely  different 
communities  along  the  frontier  small  parties  ivere 
formed  that  met  and  combined  with  others  on  their 
way  to  the  rendezvous  near  the  big  bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri. At  the  latter  place  frequently  new  groupings 
were  made  or  old  combinations  would  be  enlarged 
through  additions  from  new  arrivals  or  through  trans- 
fers from  one  group  to  another.  Changes  were  made 
also  along  the  line  of  march. 

The  best  known  of  these  parties  is  the  so-called  Don- 
ner  party.  The  original  expedition  was  formed  in 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  by  George  and  Jacob  Don- 
ner  and  James  Reed,  in  April,  1846.  When  it  left  In- 
dependence in  May  it  had  become  a  part  of  a  larger 
company  of  two  or  three  hundred  wagons.  The  party 
to  which  the  name  "Donner"  has  been  applied  was 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger  a  few  months 
later.  The  leaders  from  Sangamon  County  and  a  few 
companions  withdrew  from  the  main  company  intend- 
ing "to  avoid  many  hardships  by  taking  the  cut-off  south 
of  the  lake,"  a  route  which  had  been  partly  explored  by 
Fremont  a  few  years  earlier.  Thirty-six  men,  twenty- 
one  women,  and  thirty  children,  five  of  them  infants, 
formed  an  expedition  under  the  captaincy  of  George 
Donner.  Other  immigrants  refused  to  join  them,  and 
by  following  the  traveled  route  reached  ^California  in 
safety.  Months  were  spent  by  the  Donner  party — from 
the  28th  of  July  until  about  the  middle  of  September — 
in  making  the  "cut-off."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
numerous  bitter  experiences  which  were  to  prove  fatal 
to  so  many  of  the  company.  After  passing  around  the 
southern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake  they  finally  came  to  the 
Humboldt  and  followed  the  California  trail.  Stanton, 
one  of  their  number,  had  been  sent  ahead  to  Sutter's 
Fort  to  procure  supplies.    On  October  19  they  met  him 

"Bancroft,  California,  V.  526,  527. 
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returning  near  the  present  town  of  Wadsworth,  Nevada. 
Sutter  had  sent  them  a  generous  supply  of  dried  beef 
and  flour,  and  two  Indian  guides.  Had  they  pressed 
forward  the  mountains  might  have  been  crossed  in  time, 
but  they  decided  to  rest  their  cattle  a  few  days  near  the 
present  site  of  Reno. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Domier  party. — On  October  23 
the  company  resumed  their  journey.  At  Prosser  Creek, 
three  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Truckee,  they  ran 
into  six  inches  of  snow.  On  the  summit  they  found 
the  snow  to  be  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  seriousness  of 
their  position  was  too  obvious.  On  a  cold,  drizzly  night 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  after  they  had  tried  in 
vain  to  break  through  the  snowdrifts,  they  came  to- 
gether and  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action.  The  mules  and 
cattle  were  to  te  slain  on  the  morrow  and  the  meat  was 
to  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  party.  The 
wagons  and  supplies  were  to  be  left  at  the  lake  which 
has  since  borne  the  name  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  company,  and  the  entire  party  was  to  cross  the 
mountains  on  foot.  During  the  night  a  heavy  storm 
came  on  and  the  snow  deepened.  Day  after  day  it  fell. 
The  mules  disappeared  and  nearly  all  the  cattle  per- 
ished. Many  of  them  were  buried  alive  beneath  the 
branches  where  they  had  sought  shelter,  and  their 
bodies  were  found  by  driving  sharpened  sticks  into  the 
snow  through  the  foliage  around  the  tree-trunks.  These 
were  recovered,  the  meat  stripped  from  the  bones,  and 
stored  away  for  future  use.  A  cabin  was  found  standing 
near  Donner  Lake  which  had  been  built  by  the  Stevens 
company,  and  other  crude  structures  were  hastily  built 
and  covered  with  brush  and  hides.  November  passed 
and  December  came,  but  time  brought  only  death  for 
relief.  As  Christmas  was  approaching  a  volunteer 
party  of  fifteen  men  and  women,  the  "forlorn  hope," 
started  across  the  mountains  on  hastily  improvised 
snowshoes  to  seek  relief.    They  had  supplied  them- 
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selves  with  rations  for  six  days.  At  Christinas  time, 
when  they  had  been  without  food  for  four  days,  they 
reached  the  "camp  of  death,"  and  were  snowbound  for 
a  week.  Four  of  their  number  died  and  were  eaten.  An- 
other four  died  a  little  later.  The  others  reached  the 
settlements  after  thirty-two  days  of  toil  and  suffering, 
and  relief  parties  began  to  form.  Four  of  these  "went 
out  at  intervals  from  February  5  to  April,  1847. 
The  last  relief  party  sent  out  found  only  one  of  the  four 
they  had  expected  to  rescue,  and  he  had  maintained 
himself  on  the  dead  bodies  of  his  former  companions.*' 
Forty-eight  of  the  original  eighty-seven  survived  the 
tragedy,  and  of  these  several  lived  for  many  years. 

Overthrow  of  the  Spanish  regime. — In  the  spring  of 
1846,  while  the  Donner  party  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
plains,  war  began  between  the   United   States   and 
Mexico.     On  July  7  following.   Commodore   Sloat 
landed  a  force  at  Monterey,  raised  the  American  flag 
over  the  custom  house,  and  posted  a  proclamation  de- 
claring California  annexed  to  the  United  States.    The 
feeble  opposition  that  raised  its  head  at  various  places, 
particularly  in  the  south,  was  soon  stamped  out,  and 
California  became  permanently  a  part  of  the  United 
States.    Meanwhile  the  War  Department  issued  orders 
to  General  Kearny,  who  commanded  the  land  expedi- 
tion to  New  Mexico  and  California,  authorizing  him 
to  establish  a  civil  government  in  the  territory  con- 
quered.   Local  officers  who  were  in  authority  and  who 
proved  themselves  to  be  friendly  to  the  United  States 
were  to  be  retained  in  their  positions,  and  their  salaries 
were  to  be  provided  from  import  duties.    When  Kear- 
ny arrived  in  California  near  the  end  of   1846,  he 
found  that  Stockton  (who  had  succeeded  Sloat)  and 

>>  McGlathfto,  C  P.,  History  of  tki  Donner  Party,  A  Tragedy  of  the 
Sierra,  is  the  best  general  work  on  this  subject.  Patrick  Breen,  Dittry, 
MS.,  Bancroft  Collection,  is  the  best  on  erents  at  Donner  Lake.  Ban- 
croft,  California,  V.  530544)  follows  McGlashan. 
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Fremont  had  already  taken  charge  of  affairs  in  that 
province.  The  controversy  which  developed  between 
Kearny  and  these  officers  was  settled  in  favor  of  the 
former  in  February  of  the  following  year.  With  the 
general  recognition  of  Kearny  as  governor,  California 
settled  down  under  the  military  authority  of  the  United 
States,  an  authority  which  was  to  continue  until  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  officers  of  a  state  government  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  General 
Riley,  the  last  ruler  of  the  military  regime. 

During  the  period  between  the  arrival  of  the  Donner 
party  and  the  discovery  of  gold,  overland  immigration 
to  California  was  comparatively  insignificant.  This, 
then,  is  an  appropriate  place  to  take  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  population  and  the  location  of  settlements  be- 
fore taking  up  the  gold  rush. 

Population  and  location  of  settlements. — It  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  the  exact  population  of  Call- 
f ornia  at  this  time.  Even  the  estimates  may  be  far  from 
accurate.  Bancroft  thinks  the  total,  excluding  In- 
dians, was  probably  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom  six 
thousand,  five  hundred  were  foreigners."  Of  the  num- 
ber of  different  nationalities  represented  ia  the  territory 
by  1848,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with  more  certainty,  but 
not  with  absolute  assurance.  We  may  be  confident,  how- 
ever, that  many  nations  were  represented  in  California 
before  the  gold  rush,''  including  all  the  leading  and 
practically  all  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  besides 
many  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  majority  were  living 
with  the  Spanish-Californians  in  the  towns  along  the 
coast  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Monterey,  San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco  each  had 
its  quota  of  Americans,  some  of  whom  had  married 
into  prominent  California  families  and  occupied  posi- 

'^  Bancroft,  California,  V.  643. 

ss  Goodwin,   Establishmint   of  State   Govimmmt   in   California,   New 
York,  1 914,  6a 
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tions  of  influence  in  the  community.    A  few  foreigners 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  inland  valleys.    John  Gilroy, 

^  a  Scotch  sailor,  had  established  himself  on  a  ranch 
where  the  present  town  of  Gilroy  stands.    Thomas  W. 
Doak,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  American  settler 
to  come  to  California,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose. 
Sutter  was  near  the  present  city  of  Sacramento  and,  in 
December,  1847,  reported  a  white  population  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men  in  the  district    Charles  M. 
Weber  was  on  a  ranch  near  French  Camp  doing  his 
best  to  induce  settlers  to  occupy  the  country  around 
him,    A  temporary  settlement  called  New  Hope,  or 
/  Stanislaus,  had  been  made  by  the  Mormons  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  River,  near  its  mouth,  in 
1 846.   By  the  spring  of  1 847  there  were  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  thrifty  people  located  there,  but  the  floods  and  a 
call  from  their  brethren  at  Salt  Lake  broke  up  the 
colony  a  little  later.    A  few  settlements  had  been  made 
north  of  the  present  city  of  Stockton.     Settlers  had 
occupied  parts  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  even  farther  west,  near  the  ocean  shore, 
home  seekers  had  found  a  place.'^    Some  of  these  re- 
cently established  settlements  were  to  be  deserted  and 
others  were  to  be  promoted  by  the  events  of  '48  and  *4q. 
Report  of  gold  discovery. — Gold  was  discovered  it 

/  Coloma  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River  on 
January  24,  1848.  During  February  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  were  found  to  contain  the  same  precious 
material,  and  the  news  was  dubiously  received  at  Moi- 
terey.  By  the  month  of  May  all  doubt  was  removed, 
and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  began  to  move  to  the 
mines.  A  few  weeks  later  Governor  Mason^s  soldiers 
began  deserting.  Larkin  forwarded  oflScial  news  of 
the  discovery  on  June  i,  and  this  reached  Washington 
about  the  middle  of  September.    A  little  later  a  second 


'*  For  a  deta'^cd  account  of  settlements  in  central  and  northern  Califor- 
nia  see  Bancrofr,  California,  VI.  Chapter  I. 
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official  messenger,  bearing  a  box  of  gold,  was  sent  East 
by  Governor  Mason,  and  this  was  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  war  office  in  Washington  during  the  last  of  No- 
vember or  the  first  of  December.  Mason  made  a  tour 
of  the  gold  mines  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1848,  and  sent  a  report  to  the  Adjutant  General  at 
Washington  on  August  17. 

Official's  report  of  what  he  saw  in  gold  fields. — 
In  this  report  he  said  that  on  his  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sutter's  Fort  byway  of  Bodega  and  Sonoma  he 
found  mills  lying  idle,  fields  of  wheat  open  to  cattle  and 
horses,  houses  vacant,  and  farms  going  to  waste.    At  the 
Fort  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.    The  only  two  em- 
ployees Sutter  had  were  receiving  ten  dollars  a  day. 
Merchants  were  paying  him  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month  rent  per  room,  and  a  two-story  house  in  the  Fort 
was  rented  as  a  hotel  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  dollars  a 
month.    Twenty-five  miles  farther  up  the  American 
River,  at  a  point  known  as  "Mormon  diggings,"  he 
found  the  hillsides  dotted  with  canvas  tents  and  bush 
arbors,  and  about  two  hundred  men  were  washing  gold 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  hot  sun,  some  with  pans,  others 
with  close-woven  Indian  baskets,  but  the  majority  with 
a  rude  machine  known  as  a  cradle.    Proceeding  another 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  south  branch  of  the  American 
River,  he  found  about  four  thousand  people  working 
with  great  success  along  the  river,  in  the  dry  beds  of 
streams,  and  on  the  mountain  sides.    A  small  gutter  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  not  over  a  hundred  yards  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  where  two  men 
had  obtained  recently  seventeen  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  gold  in  seven  days.  Another  small  ravine  in  the  same 
vicinity  had  produced  twelve  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  gold.    "Hundreds  of  similar  ravines,  to  all  appear- 
ances, are  as  yet  untouched.    I  could  not  have  credited 
their  reports  had  I  not  seen,  in  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metal,  evidence  of  their  truth.    Mr.  Neligh, 
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steamship  company,  and  were  waiting  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  California  was  supposed 
to  provide  accommodations  for  little  over  one  hundred ; 
more  than  four  hundred  were  received  on  board,  some 
of  them  paying  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  for  steerage 
tickets.  By  the  time  the  second  vessel,  the  Oregon,  ar- 
rived in  March,  the  crowd  had  doubled.  About  five 
hundred  were  taken  on  board,  and  conditions  had  grown 
no  better  when  the  Panama,  the  third  vessel,  arrived  in 
May. 

The  entrance  of  the  California  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  on  February  28,  1849,  was  an  incident  me- 
morable in  California  history,  and  among  the  forty- 
niners,  in  later  years,  none  were  more  proud  of  the 
perilous  experiences  of  those  early  days  than  the  ones 
^  who  came  on  the  initial  trip  of  one  of  the  steamers,  the 
Panama,  the  Oregon,  or,  better  still,  the  California.^ 

Immigration  by  land. — Many  places  within  North 
America  were  not  dependent  upon  vessels  for  transpor- 
tation and  were  equally  excited  over  the  discovery  of 
gold.     From  these  places  the  people  came  overland, 
Burnett  thought  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Oregon  capable  of  bearing  arms  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1848.^^    Before 
the  spring  of  1848  about  four  thousand  came  from 
Mexico,  principally  from  Sonora.    In  the  spring  of  that 
year  thousands  of  people  from  the  United  States  began 
to  assemble  at  Fort  Smith,  Independence,  and  Council 
Bluffs  on  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  prepara- 
tory to  crossing  the  plains.     Bayard  Taylor  believed 
that  thirty  thousand  people  completed  the  trip. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  company  after 
company  took  its  departure  .  .  .  till  the  emigrant  trail 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  to  Fort  Laramie, 

»•  Bancroft,  California,  VI.  Chapter  VIII. 

*<>  Burnett,  Recollections  of  the  Past,  MS.,  I.  325. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  one  long  line  of 
mule-trains  and  wagons.  The  rich  meadows  of  the  Ne- 
braska, or  Platte,  were  settled  for  the  time,  and  a  single 
traveler  could  have  journeyed  for  the  space  of  a  thousand 
miles,  as  certain  of  his  lodging  and  regular  meals  as  if  he 
were  riding  through  the  old  agricultural  districts  of  the 
middle  states/^ 

Overland  routes  of  1849. — ^Throughout  the  years 
1849  and  1850  emigrants  continued  to  enter  California 
from  all  parts  of  the  frontier.  To  those  who  came  from 
the  southern  states  a  choice  of  many  roads  was  open. 
They  might  go  from  New  Orleans  by  steamer  to  Pow- 
der Horn  on  Matagorda  Bay.  A  road  extended  thence 
west  through  Victoria  and  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso. 
From  the  last  named  place  it  was  possible  to  go  up  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Santa  Fe  and  follow  the  old  Spanish 
trail  round  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado,  crossing  the 
Virgin  River  to  the  Mojave  River  and  desert,  and 
through  Cajon  Pass  to  Los  Angeles;  or  by  General 
Kearny's  line  of  march  through  Arizona  and  along 
the  Gila  to  the  Pacific  coast;  or  again  by  Colonel  Cook's 
route  across  the  Sonora  tableland  to  Yuma,  and  thence 
to  the  Pacific.  Another  frontier  post  of  departure  was 
Fort  Smith,  on  the  western  border  of  Arkansas,  from 
which  place  the  traveler  could  continue  west  by  one  of 
three  possible  routes.  The  most  southern  route  passed 
through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  countries  for 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  crossed  the  Red 
River  by  ferryboat  at  Preston  and  ran  through  the 
border  settlements  of  northern  Texas  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  finally  connecting  with  the  extreme 
southern  route  at  El  Paso.  The  middle  route  ran  al- 
most directly  west  from  Fort  Smith  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Canadian  River  to  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 
querque in  New  Mexico.     The  journey  from  these 

*i  Taylor,  Eldorado,  II.  35. 
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boldt  overflowed  and  compelled  the  travelers  to  go  by 
way  of  the  barren  uplands  which  lengthened  the  journey 
and  starved  the  animals.  So  many  of  the  latter  perished 
in  the  sink  that  the  effluvia  from  the  putrefying  bodies 
spread  the  cholera  through  the  ranks  of  the  enfeebled 
crowds/*  The  sufferings  were  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  overland  emigration  in  America. 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  political  conditions.— 
Meanwhile  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  gold  did  not  pre- 
vent the  people  of  California  from  making  unfriendly 
comments  on  the  existing  political  regime  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  military  governors  had  adopted  the  diplo- 
matic scheme  of  ruling  the  country  through  the  Mexi- 
can political  machinery  which  they  had  found  func- 
tioning lamely  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  This  was 
appreciated  by  the  Californians.  The  immigration  of 
1849,  however,  had  increased  the  Anglo- American 
population  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  native  element 
in  the  country,  and  the  former  had  little  sympathy  for 
the  feelings  of  the  latter  and  no  respect  for  their  politi- 
cal institutions.  Furthermore,  the  Americans  were 
made  more  impatient  by  the  apparent  indifference  of 
their  own  government  at  Washington.  The  treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  had  been  signed  in  February, 
1848,  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  in  March  folloi^ving, 
but  Congress  made  no  provision  for  the  government  of 
the  new  acqusition  at  that  session.  This  the  people  in 
California  might  be  expected  to  overlook.  They  did 
it  very  impatiently.  In  fact,  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1848,  and  adjourned  again  in  March,  1849, 
without  enacting  regulations  for  the  government  of  tfie 
territory,  the  people  had  already  become  aggressive  on 
their  own  behalf." 

State  government  organized. — General  Riley  be- 
came military  governor  of  California  in  April,  1849. 

*»  Bancroft,  California,  VI.  154,  155   and  notes. 

^^  Goodwin,  Establishment  of  State  Government  in  Calif omim,  61-70. 
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7  He  had  determined  soon  after  his  arrival  to  permit  the 
people  to  form  a  government,  but  he  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  move.    In  May, 
1849,  he  received  authentic  news  that  Congress  had 
-   adjourned  without  providing  territorial  government, 
and  on  June  3  following,  he  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
^  ing  a  convention  to  meet  at  Monterey  on  August  i  foi 
r   the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  government.    It 
\.   was  the  early  part  of  September  before  a  sufficient  num^ 
'^    ber  of  delegates  had  arrived  to  begin  work.    The  con- 
"    vention  was  in  session  from  September  3  until  October 
13.    During  that  time  it  determined  the  boundaries  for 
the  proposed  state,  drew  up  a  creditable  constitution 
forbidding  slavery,  and  fixed  November  13  as  the  day 
upon  which  the  men  of  the  territory  might  pass  on  what 
]    had  been  done.    On  the  day  indicated,  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  officers  were  chosen  for  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  and  for  the  state  government.    The 
latter  began  to  function  on  December  15,  1849.    The 
first  legislature  was  in  session  until  April  22,  1850,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  chose  United  States  senators,  and  en- 
acted the  laws  necessary  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  existing  in  the  territory. 

Admission  into  Union. — ^While  these  things  were  go- 
ing on  in  California,  congressmen  at  Washington  were 
trying  to  find  some  plan  for  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  slavery  controversy — a  controversy  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  Mexican  cession.  Foote  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  on  December  27,  1849,  as  fol- 
lows :  "That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  at  this  session, 
to  establish  suitable  territorial  governments  for  Califor- 
nia, for  Deseret,  and  for  New  Mexico."  "  In  his  famous 
compromise  resolutions  introduced  into  the  Senate  on 
January  29,  1850,  Clay  said  that  "California,  with  suit- 
able boundaries,  ought,  upon  her  application,  to  be  ad- 

^*  Journal  of  the  Senate,  sist  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  34. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  MEXICAN  CESSION 

The  public  interest  aroused  over  California  through 
the  incidents  related  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  * 
chapter  finally  compelled  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  and  led  to  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory from  Mexico  in  1848  and  in  1853,  which  rounded 
out  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  trace  these  evente 
briefly. 

Texas  and  California. — In  1835  ^^  administration 
at  Washington  probably  made  its  first  attempt  to  acquire 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.^  These  early  negotiations 
formed  a  minor  part  of  the  temporary  scheme  for  ac- 
quiring Texas.  In  1 829  Anthony  Butler  succeeded  Joel 
R.  Poinsett  as  minister  to  Mexico,  and  for  six  months 
the  former  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his  designs  unmo- 
lested. Bribery  was  to  be  the  weapon  he  would  use, 
and  his  communications  to  the  Department  of  State 
from  the  beginning  indicate  that  he  desired  to  have  his 
government  sanction  any  of  the  tortuous  paths  of  diplo- 
macy his  own  crooked  nature  might  find  most  conge- 
nial. He  asked  to  return  to  the  United  States  early  in 
June,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  President  on  matters  of  vital  importance. 
Jackson  at  last  gave  his  consent,  and  a  year  later  Butler 
landed  in  New  York  "with  a  still  more  extensive 
scheme  of  bribery  in  his  head  than  any  he  had  so  far 
suggested,  and  in  his  pocket  a  note  signed  by  Hernan- 
dez, a  priest  standing  close  to  Santa  Anna."  *    Butler 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  there  were 
earlier  attempts  to  acquire  California,  sa  Cleland,  The  Early  Sentimm^ 
for  the  Annexation  of  California,  12,  13. 

^  Ibid.,  14. 
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addressed  a  letter  to  Forsyth,  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
f  eiv  days  after  his  arrival,  and  enclosed  a  note  from  the 
Mexican  priest.     The  latter  had  promised  to  bring 
about  a  cession  of  certain  territory  provided  a  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest.    Butler  recommended  that  this  sum  be  provided 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Hernandez.     It  would 
result  not  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  Butler 
said,  but  "would  only  be  the  first  of  a  series  which  must 
at  last  give  us  dominion  over  the  whole  of  that  tract  of 
territory  known  as  New  Mexico,  and  higher  and  lower 
California,  an  empire  in  itself,  a  paradise  in  climate 
.  .  •  rich  in  minerals  and  affording  a  water  route  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado  rivers."* 
First  official  attempt  to  acquire  California. — ^This 
letter  was  written  on  June  17, 1835.   On  August  i  follow- 
ing any  interest  which  may  have  been  roused  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  result  of  Butler's  epistle  was  increased  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  William  A.  Slacum,  a  purser  in 
the  United  States  navy,  to  President  Jackson.    It  was 
the  latter  communication,  according  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "which  kindled  the  passion  of  Andrew  Jackson 
for  the  thirty-seventh  line  of  latitude  from  the  river 
Arkansas  to  the  South  Sea,  to  include  the  river  and  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  and  was  the  foundation  of  Forsyth's 
instruction  to  Butler  of  August  6, 1835,  authorizing  him 
to  offer  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  had 
received  authority  for  before."  *   These  instructions  in- 
cluded the  first  ofiicial  attempt  of  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington to  secure  from  Mexico  any  part  of  her  territory 
on  the  Pacific.    Forsyth  said  the  chief  object  should  be 
to  obtain  possession  of  San  Francisco  Bay.    This,  the 
President  had  been  informed,  would  afford  the  most 


'Quoted  in  Reeves,  J.  S.,  American  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk, 

73.  74- 
*  Memoirs,  XI.  348. 
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convenient  harbor  for  the  numerous  whaling  vessels  in 
the  Pacific/  No  additional  territory  was  sought,  and 
this  proposal  intrusted  to  Butler  was  not  submitted  to 
the  Mexican  government.  The  American  representa- 
tive thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the  offer  to 
purchase  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  but 
it  was  barely  possible  that  certain  commercial  privi- 
leges for  American  ships  might  be  secured.  However, 
Butler  was  not  to  have  the  credit  for  obtaining  even 
this  concession.  He  received  notice  of  his  recall  a  few 
months  later,  and  left  Mexico. 

Further  attempts  during  Jackson's  administration. 
— Apparently  nothing  was  done  immediately  after  But- 
ler's summary  dismissal  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
contained  in  Forsyth's  despatch  of  August  6,  but  before 
his  term  of  office  expired  Jackson  made  two  further  at- 
tempts to  secure  Mexican  territory  on  the  Pacific. 
Santa  Anna  arrived  in  Washington  about  the  middle  of 
January,  1837,  following  his  liberation  by  Houston. 
He  came  to  request  the  mediation  of  the  United  States 
between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Jackson  would  attempt 
the  role  of  mediator  providing  Mexico  would,  among 
other  things,  "extend  the  line  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Rio  Grande — up  that  stream  to  latitude  thirty-eight 
north  and  then  to  the  Pacific  including  north  Cali- 
fornia." For  this  concession  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  pay  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.'  On  Jan- 
uary 24,  1837,  Wharton,  the  Texan  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, wrote  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State,  that 
Jackson  insisted  "Texas  must  claim  the  Californias  on 
the  Pacific  in  order  to  paralyze  the  opposition  of  the 
North  and  East  to  annexation"  by  giving  them  a  harbor 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  "He  is  very  earnest  and  anxious 
on  this  point  of  claiming  the  Californias  and  says  we 

>  Foriyth   to   Butler,   Aufust  ti,    iSj5,   ia  Heuit   Ex.   Doe.,  X«,  ^,  asth 

CODg.,    IBt    SCI9.,     IS,     19. 

■  Cleland,  Early  Stnliaitat  for  Annexatit*  »f  CtdiforHUi,   17. 
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must  not  consent  to  less.     This  is  strict  confidence. 
.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  ^ 

:  Interest  in  California  maintained. — However,  Jack- 
:  son  did  not  succeed  either  in  acquiring  California  or 
in  persuading  Texas  to  claim  it.  The  panic  broke  with 
all  its  fury  following  the  accession  of  Van  Buren  to  the 
presidency  in  1 837.  This  with  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  during  the  period 
would  prevent  attempts  to  purchase  even  if  Mexico  had 
been  willing  to  sell,  but  interest  in  California  increased 
as  time  passed.  When  news  of  the  rebellion  of  1836 
reached  the  United  States  it  was  accompanied  by  ru- 
mors of  a  possible  union  between  an  independent  Cali- 
fornia and  Russia,  which  would  mean  the  extension  of 
the  Czar's  power  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
Columbia  River.  The  interest  and  writings  of  Hall  J. 
Kelley  were  confined  largely  to  the  Oregon  country,  but 
he  believed  California  should  become  a  part  of  the 
western  possessions  of  the  United  States.  During  this 
same  period  interest  in  California  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  Dana's  Two  Yeah  Before  the  Mast,  and 
Forbes's  California:  a  History  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California.  In  1840  occurred  the  Graham  affair  which 
has  been  noted  already.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  government  in  paying  some  of  the  claims 
made  by  Americans  who  were  arrested  at  the  time  crea- 
ted comment  and  was  later  made  the  subject  of  ofiicial 
protest.  During  the  latter  part  of  1841,  as  a  result  of 
the  request  of  California  merchants  along  the  coast,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  annual  report  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  government's  squadron  in  the 
Pacific,  and  later  sent  Commodore  Jones  to  command 
the  enlarged  fleet*  All  of  these  things  together  with 
overland  immigration  kept  alive  and  extended  the  inter- 
cst  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  California, 

'  Texan  Diplomaiic  Correspondence,  I.  193,  194. 

"Cleland,  Early  Sentiment  for  Annexation  of  California,  18,  aj. 
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Waddy  Thompson's  recommendations. — ^With  tbr 
accession  of  Tyler  to  the  presidency  following  the  death 
of  Harrison  the  United  States  renewed  its  efforts  to  get 
control  of  Alta  California.  Powhatan  Ellis  had  urged 
the  purchase  of  certain  ports  of  the  Pacific  because  of 
the  increase  of  American  commerce  and  the  gro^^ing 
importance  of  the  whale  fisheries.  A  more  definite 
movement  for  acquiring  the  territory  was  set  on  foot 
with  the  arrival  in  Mexico  of  Waddy  Thompson  in 
April,  1842.  In  his  first  communication  to  Webster  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  Mexico  would  cede  both  Texas 
and  California  to  the  United  States  in  return  for  a  can- 
cellation of  American  claims.  Of  the  two,  however. 
California  was  the  more  desirable.  It  was  "the  richest 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  healthiest  country  in  the 
world.  Our  Atlantic  border  secures  us  a  commercial 
ascendancy  there ;  with  the  acquisition  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia we  should  have  the  same  ascendancy  on  the  Paci- 
fic." The  possession  of  the  harbors  of  San  Diego  and 
Monterey  would  give  the  nation  necessary  ports  for  her 
whaling  vessels,  and  by  opening  internal  communica- 
tion with  the  Arkansas  and  other  western  streams  the 
trade  of  India  and  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  might  be 
secured.  Not  only  would  California  be  an  asset  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  of  immense  value  in  an  agricultural  way, 
and  that  in  time  it  might  be  expected  to  become  the 
"granary  of  the  Pacific."  It  was  "a  country  in  which 
slavery  is  not  necessary,  and,  therefore,  if  that  is  made 
an  objection  let  there  be  another  compromise.  France 
and  England  both  have  their  eyes  upon  it"  And  con- 
cluding, he  said : 

I  am  profoundly  satisfied  that  in  its  bearing  upon  all 
the  interests  of  our  country,  agricultural,  political,  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  fishing,  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition  of  California  cannot  be  overestimated.    If  I 
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rould  mingle  any  selfish  feelings  with  interest  to  my  country 
so  vastf  I  would  desire  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  an 
instrument  in  securing  if 

A  few  days  later  Thompson  wrote  the  President  in 
a  similar  vein,  and  requested  him  to  read  the  despatch 
which  he  had  sent  to  Webster.    He  felt  confident  that 
he  could  procure  Upper  California,  and  if  accom- 
plished it  would  be  by  far  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.      He  besought  the 
:  President  for  special  instructions  on  the  subject,  "both 
as  to  moving  on  the  matter  and  the  extent  to  which  I 
am  to  go  in  the  negotiations  and  the  amount  to  be  paid." 
Like  Jackson,  he  believed  the  people  of  the  North 
could  be  reconciled  to  the  acquisition  because  of  their 
large  fishing  and  commercial  interests  there. 

Be  pleased  also  to  have  me  pretty  strongly  instructed  on 

.  the  subject  of  our  claims  or  leave  the  responsibility  to  me. 

Procrastination,  the  policy  of  all  weak  governments,  is 

peculiarly  so  with  this,  and  they  are  very  poor  and  will 

never  pay  us  one  farthing  unless  pretty  strong  measures 

:    are  taken.*® 

Webster's  reply  to  Thompson. — ^These  letters  were 

,   written  during  the  last  of  April  and  the  early  part  of 

!    May,  1842.    Webster  replied  on  June  27  following. 

!    Thompson  was  given  full  liberty  to  approach  Mexico 

,    on  the  subject  of  ceding  a  part  of  her  territory  on  the 

Pacific.    A  part  or  all  of  the  claims  which  the  United 

I    States  held  against  Mexico  might  be  settled  in  this  way 

providing  the  latter  was  willing.   Not  only  did  Webster 

desire  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  but  he  expressed  the 

belief  that  if  this  were  ceded  the  province  of  California 

would  naturally  accompany  the  port    Thompson  was 

not  to  make  too  much  of  the  latter  point    In  fact  he 

thought  it  might  be  more  diplomatic  and  useful  if  the 

'  Quoted  in  ibid.,  28,  and  in  Rives,  United  States  and  Mexico,  II.  45,  46. 
i»  Ibid.,  a8,  29. 
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American  minister  should  at  that  time  emphasize  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  San  Francisco  harbor  it- 
self, and  imply  that  it  was  the  chief  thing  desired  by  the 
United  States.  The  exercise  of  tact  and  moderation  \iras 
urged,  and  Thompson  was  especially  warned  against 
giving  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  eager 
to  conclude  the  purchase.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
leave  the  impression  among  Mexican  officials  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  settle  the  claims  in  this 
way  simply  to  accommodate  Mexico.  The  cession  must 
be  spoken  of  rather  as  a  convenience  to  Mexico,  as  a 
mode  of  discharging  her  debts.  By  no  means  give  coun- 
tenance to  any  extravagant  expectations.  Avoid  all 
premature  commitments,  content  yourself  with  sound- 
ing the  government,  endeavor  to  hear  more  than  you 
say,  to  learn  more  than  you  communicate ;  and  apprise 
us  promptly  and  regularly  of  all  that  may  occur  on 
the  subjecL^^ 

A  few  months  later  an  incident  occurred  which  in* 
terrupted  negotiations.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the 
port  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  Jones  thought  he 
had  reliable  information  that  war  had  begun  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  that  California  was 
about  to  pass  into  British  hands  as  a  result.  He  moved 
to  Monterey  at  once  and  seized  the  town  without  ex- 
periencing any  opposition  from  the  Mexican  officials 
stationed  there.  He  was  convinced  almost  immediately 
of  his  error  and  surrendered  the  town  with  a  formal 
apology  to  the  officials,  and  sailed  away.**  The  inci- 
dent aroused  bitter  feeling  in  Mexico  and  resulted  in 
Commodore  Jones's  being  recalled  and  relieved  of  his 

^i  Webster  to  Thompson  in  Tki  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Daniel  Web^ 
ster,  i8  vols.  (National  Edition),  Boston,  1903,  XIV.  611,  61a.  See  aiso 
Cleland,  Earlf  Sentiment  for  Annexation  of  California,  39;  Reeret,  Amer^ 
ican  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk,  loa. 

^3  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  incident  see  Bancroft,  Calif orma,  IV. 
298-339,  and  the  reference  given  there. 
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command  temporarily,  and  to  Mexico  were  offered 
apologies  for  what  had  been  done.  The  affair  roused 
some  severe  criticism  in  the  United  States  which  was 
reported  in  Mexico,  and  increased  the  feeling  of  hos- 
tility there  to  such  an  extent  that  Thompson  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  inform  his  government  that  it  was  "  ^wholly 
out  of  the  question  to  do  anything  as  to  California  and 
after  recent  events  there  it  would  be  imprudent  to  al- 
lude to  it  in  any  way/  the  only  possibility  of  securing 
territory  at  all  lying  in  a  cession  of  San  Francisco  some 
time  in  the  future  when  Mexico  should  find  herself  un- 
able to  pay  the  awards  of  the  American  claims."  ^' 

Proposed  Tripartite  Agreement. — ^Tyler's  desire  for 
California  led  to  an  attempt  to  acquire  it  through 
sounding  Great  Britain  upon  its  acquisition  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Thompson  was  corresponding  with 
Webster  on  the  subject  This  was  to  be  done  by  an 
arrangement  among  the  three  powers  of  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Great  Britain.  Webster  instructed 
Everett,  the  American  ambassador  at  London,  to  make 
overtures  to  Her  Majesty's  government  in  an  informal 
way  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Oregon  question, 
"and  the  matters  in  dispute  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  by  a  tripartite  arrangement  which  should, 
as  one  provision,  embrace  a  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia." The  idea  had  come  to  form  an  important 
place  in  the  plans  of  the  administration  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1843.  The  Mexican  government  was  to  be  ap- 
proached by  Thompson,  and  the  subject  was  also  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
Almonte.  It  was  understood  that  England  favored  the 
proposal  and  an  outline  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions was  sent  to  Everett  by  Webster.  According  to 
these  terms :  ( i )  Mexico  was  to  cede  Upper  California 

^'Cleland,  Sentitmnt  for  Annixation  of  California,  31;  Reeves,  AmiT" 
ican  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk,  X03. 
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to  the  United  States;  (2)  the  United  States  would  pay 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  cession;   (3)    of   this 


sum, millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  paid  to 

can  claimants  against  Mexico;  (4)  the  remainder  to 
be  paid  to  English  creditors  or  bondholders  of  Mexico; 
and  (5)  the  Oregon  boundary  was  to  be  settled  along 
the  line  of  the  Columbia." 

Both  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  believed 
the  tripartite  arrangement  would  satisfy  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  former  was  particularly  anxious  to 
have  the  admission  of  California  included  in  any  treaty 
that  might  be  drawn  up  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations, 
Tyler  discussed  the  subject  with  Webster  and  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  send  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, a  diplomatic  undertaking  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  expressed  a  willingness  to  undertake  if  by  doing  so 
he  could  settle  the  Oregon  question  and  obtain  Cali- 
fornia. However,  Congress  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  special  mission,  and  the  President  then 
endeavored  to  persuade  Everett,  the  British  ambassador, 
to  accept  the  new  embassy  to  China  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  Webster  to  accept  the  place  in  England  and 
carry  through  the  cherished  scheme  under  discussion. 
To  this  suggestion  Everett  did  not  agree,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  Thompson's  communication  arrived  in- 
forming the  administration  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
approach  Mexico  on  the  cession  of  any  territory. 
Webster  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  all  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  achieve  and  retired  from  the 
cabinet 

Following  the  death  of  Webster's  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Hugh  S.  Legare,  within  a  month  after  he  had 
come  into  office,  the  cabinet  was  reorganized  and  in 
July,  1843,  Abel  P.  Upshur  became  Secretary  of  State. 
A  few  months  later,  February  28,  1844,  Upshur  was 

^^  Webster  to  Everett  in  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Daniel  Webster,  i8 
vols.  (National  Edition),  Boston,  1903,  XVI.  394. 
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killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  on  board  the  ship 
of  war  Princeton,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  became  head 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Breach  between  Mexico  and  England. — Meanwhile 
the   relations  between  Mexico  and  England  became 
strained  and  the  communications  sent  to  the  State  De- 
partment by  Waddy  Thompson  again  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  California.    His  despatch  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1843,  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  strong  bond  of  friendship  which  had  existed  be- 
tween England  and  Mexico  was  giving  place  to  resent- 
ment which  had  manifested  itself  in  an  open  insult  to 
the  British  flag.    Five  days  later  the  American  minister 
reported  an  interview  with  Santa  Anna  in  which  the 
latter  had  said  that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain  seemed  probable,  in  which 
case  the  Mexican  people  would  expect  the  United 
States  to  protect  California.    In  a  still  later  communi- 
cation, October  14,  Thompson  again  referred  to  the 
subject,  and  predicted  that  in  case  of  hostilities  actually 
beginning  between  the  two  countries  Mexico  would 
cede  California  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  England 
from  seizing  it. 

You  will  remember  [Thompson  said]  that  It  was  the 
fear  of  the  seizure  of  Louisiana  by  England  that  induced 
Bonaparte  to  cede  it  to  us.  The  acquisition  of  California 
will  be  of  little  less  importance.  .  .  .  There  is  no  pros- 
pect whatever  of  such  a  cession  but  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  Mexico  and  England.  Then  nothing  would  be 
easier.** 

Duff  Green  as  special  agent. — Calhoun  had  suc- 
ceeded Upshur  as  Secretary  of  State  early  in  1844. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  by  him  toward  acquiring 
California,  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  sent  his  friend, 

^"Cleland,  Sentiment  for  Anne^eaiion  of  Calif orniaf  34-3$^   luid   refer* 
ences  given  there. 
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Duff  Green,  as  his  special  agent  to  cooperate  with  Ben 
E.  Green,  Duff  Green's  son,  in  attempts  to  acquire 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Green  was  soon 
convinced  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
gaining  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  cede  any  part  of  her 
territory  to  the  United  States.  Despite  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  Mexico  and  the  bitterness  of  factional  strife 
there,  the  principle  was  maintained  that  to  sell  any 
part  of  the  public  domain  to  the  United  States  w^ould 
be  treason.  In  fact  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  ex- 
pect a  party  in  Mexico  to  surrender  any  portion  of 
Texas  or  California.  The  faction  bold  enough  to  at- 
tempt it  would  certainly  be  overthrown  and  its  leaders 
shot.  Public  sentiment  would  not  support  a  party  that 
would  attempt  it. 

Polk's  policy  of  expansion. — ^Jackson  and  Tyler  had 
failed,  but  such  was  not  to  be  the  record  of  James  K. 
Polk.  The  last  named  came  into  the  presidential  chair 
with  a  well-defined  program.  It  was  not  dictated  to 
him  entirely  by  his  party,  nor  were  his  political  asso- 
ciates and  advisers  responsible  for  formulating  it.  The 
last  part  of  it  in  particular  was  the  President's  own,  and 
his  single  term  in  office  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
entire  program.  The  four  measures  upon  which  he  had 
set  his  mind  were  (i)  the  reduction  of  the  tariff;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  a  subtreasury;  (3)  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question ;  and  (4)  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia. Polk  then  came  into  office  with  a  positive  and 
definite  policy  of  expansion.  He  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time  before  he  unfolded  his  plan  for  acquiring 
California  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 

Parrott's  mission.* — Diplomatic  relations  with  Mex- 
ico had  been  suspended  when  Polk  came  into  office. 
The  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  Almonte,  had 
left  in  a  huff  because  of  the  alleged  hostile  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  his  country  as  indicated  by 
the  annexation  of  Texas.    Meanwhile  the  United  States 
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minister  in  Mexico,  William  Shannon,  had  requested 
and  received  his  passports,  together  with  a  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
Mexico.  These  strained  relations,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Polk  from  immediately  inaugurating  plans  for 
acquiring  New  Mexico  and  California.  On  April  3, 
1845,  Almonte  left  New  York  for  Mexico.  On  board 
the  same  ship  was  Dr.  William  S.  Parrott,  who  went 
as  the  secret  agent  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
reopening  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. Parrott  had  practiced  dentistry  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  several  years  earlier,  and  subsequently  had 
failed  in  a  business  engagement  there  as  a  result  of 
which  he  held  a  claim  against  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment The  President,  however,  probably  knew  nothing 
of  this  at  the  time  Parrott  was  appointed.  He  was  in- 
structed to  reach  the  President  and  other  prominent  of- 
ficials in  Mexico  and  endeavor,  by  the  use  of  every 
honorable  means,  to  convince  them  that  the  true  interest 
of  their  country  required  a  restoration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  republics.  If  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  willingness  of  Mexico  to  receive  an  envoy 
from  the  United  States,  then,  but  not  until  then,  was 
he  to  disclose  his  own  official  character.  "While  you 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  the  reunion  of  Texas  with  the 
United  States  is  already  decreed  and  can  never  under 
any  consideration  be  abandoned,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
state  your  confident  belief  that  in  regard  to  all  settled 
questions,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  Mexico  in  a  liberal 
and  friendly  spirit."  The  United  States  was  ready  to 
send  a  minister  to  Mexico  "as  soon  as  they  receive  au- 
thentic information  that  he  will  be  kindly  received."  ** 

^®  Quoted  in  Reeves,  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk,  268,  269.  Reeves 
thinks  that  Polk's  selection  of  Parrott  was  a  strange  one.  He  had  urged 
claims  against  Mexico  for  a  supply  of  English  ale,  "in  a  manner  that 
disgusted  Thompson,  as  the  records  of  the  State  Department  would  have 
shown.  Thompson's  comment  on  Parrott's  claim  was  that  it  had  grown 
more  enormously  than  'Jonah's  gourd.'"    Ibid.,  27a 
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Parrott's  report. — Parrott  was  persuaded  from  the 
first  that  Great  Britain  exercised  an  undue  influence 
over  Mexican  affairs  and  that  there  was  danger  of  Cali- 
fornia's falling  into  the  hands  of  that  nation.    Early  in 
June  he  got  into  indirect  communication  with  the  Mexi-    | 
can  government  and  reported  that  no  one  believed  war 
would  be  declared  against  the  United  States  on  account 
of  Texas.    The  Mexican  people  were  foolish  and  pre- 
sumptuous, he  said,  but  hardly  enough  so  to  force  the 
administration  ^'to  adopt  a  measure  which  if  persisted 
in  might  ere  long  endanger  the  national  existence  of 
their  country."    This  was  his  report  of  July  12,  1845. 
On  August  26  following,  he  informed  Buchanan,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  new  cabinet  had  been  formed 
by  Herrera  which  was  more  in  sympathy  with  Her- 
rera's  views,  and  that  no  war  would  be  urged  on  ac- 
count of  Texas.    The  desire  to  receive  a  commissioner 
from  the  United  States  had  been  publicly  manifested, 
"and  every  vessel  that  arrives  at  Isla  Verde  is  said  to 
have  one  on  board.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
envoy  from  the  United  States  would  not  only  be  well 
received,  but  his  arrival  would  be  hailed  with  joy.    An 
envoy  possessing  suitable  qualifications  for  this  Court 
might  with  comparative  ease  settle  over  a  breakfast  the   ' 
most  important  national  question,  while  such  as  we  have 
lately  had  here  would  make  matters  worse."  ^^ 

Slidell  to  be  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico. — ^John 
Black  and  F.  M.  Dimond,  United  States  consuls  at 
Mexico  City  and  at  Vera  Cruz  respectively,  also  in- 
formed the  administration  that  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment desired  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations.  Polk 
discussed  the  subject  with  members  of  his  cabinet,  and 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  that  body  on  September  16  it 
was  unanimously  determined  to  send  a  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, but  ^4t  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  that  such 
a  step  was  contemplated,  for  the  reason  mainly  that  if 

^^  Quoted  in  ibid,,  S71.  , 
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it  was  known  in  advance  in  the  United  States  that  a 
minister  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  known  to  the  British,  French,  and  other  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Washington,  who  might  take  measures  to 
thwart  or  defeat  the  objects  of  the  mission."  ^'  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  John  Slidell  should  be 
offered  the  mission. 

Polk  had  said  to  the  cabinet,  according  to  his  Diary, 
that  one  great  object  of  the  mission  was  to  adjust  a 
permanent  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  that  in  doing  this  Slidell  would  be  in- 
structed to  purchase  Upper  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico. A  better  boundary,  Polk  thought,  would  be  the 
Del  Norte  (Rio  Grande)  from  its  mouth  to  El  Paso 
and  thence  west  to  the  Pacific,  the  territory  north  and 
east  of  that  line  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  such  a  boundary  was  of  secondary  importance. 
It  might  be  acquired  for  fifteen  or  twenty  million,  but 
the  President  was  willing  to  pay  forty  million  if  neces- 
sary to  acquire  it.  The  next  day  the  President  wrote 
Slidell  a  confidential  letter  informing  him  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  appoint  him  and  re- 
quested him  to  be  ready  to  depart  on  the  Mexican  mis- 
sion on  a  day's  notice. 

Meanwhile  Parrott's  mission  in  Mexico  had  become 
known,  and  the  Mexican  government  under  Herrera 
was  denounced  for  tolerating  him,  and  was  accused  of 
engaging  in  treason.  On  November  i.  El  Atnigo  del 
Pueblo,  a  Mexican  newspaper  declared: 

This  vile  government  has  been  and  Is  in  correspondence 
with  the  usurpers.  The  Yankee  Parrott  and  the  American 
consul  at  Mexico  are  those  who  have  agreed  with  the 
government  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  this  same  Parrott 
has  departed  for  the  North  to  say  to  his  government  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  make  with  our  government  an  igno- 

i«  Polk's  Diary,  I.  34- 
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minious  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  surrender  of  Texas  and 
we  know  not  what  other  part  of  the  republic. 

Parrott  was  characterized  as  a  shameless  sharper  and 
adventurer,  and  was  accused  of  having  revealed  the  in- 
formation regarding  his  mission  before  leaving  Mex- 
ico/* 

Slidell's  formal  appointment  had  been  held  up  tem- 
porarily following  the  cabinet  meeting  of  September 
17.  Parrott's  mission  ended  October  18,  and  he  carried 
with  him  to  Washington  a  note  from  Black,  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  which  was  emphatic  in  its  assurance  that 
the  Mexican  government  was  inclined  to  adjust  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  republics.  Mean- 
while despatches  came  from  Commodore  Connor,  who 
commanded  the  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
expressing  similar  views.  On  November  10,  1845,  ^^ 
day  following  Parrott's  arrival  in  Washington, 
Buchanan  sent  Slidell  his  appointment  as  '^Envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico/' 
together  with  his  instructions. 

Slidell's  instructions. — "To  counteract  the  influence 
of  foreign  Powers,  exerted  against  the  United  States  in 
Mexico  and  to  restore  those  ancient  relations  of  peace 
and  good  will  which  formerly  existed  between  the  Gov- 
ernments and  the  citizens  of  the  sister  republics  will 
be  the  principal  object  of  your  mission."  The  subject 
of  claims  against  Mexico  was  reviewed  at  some  length, 
and  Slidell  was  informed  that  it  would  be  his  "duty, 
in  a  prudent  and  friendly  spirit,  to  impress  the  Mex- 
ican government  with  a  sense  of  their  great  injustice 
toward  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patient  for- 
bearance which  has  been  exercised  by  us."  This  could 
not  be  expected  to  continue  much  longer  unless  these 
claims  were  settled  in  a  satisfactory  way  as  soon  as 
possible.    Of  course  Mexico  could  not  settle  them.    She 

^"  Reeves,  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk,  273. 
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was  in  no  position  to  do  so.  They  would  have  to  be  as- 
sumed by  die  American  government  "Fortunately,  the 
joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March  i,  1845, 
'for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,'  presents  the 
means  of  satisfying  these  claims,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  interests  as  well  as  the  honor  of  both  repub- 
lics. It  has  reserved  to  this  government  the  adjustment 
'of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  might  arise  with  other 
governments.'  This  question  of  boundary  may  there- 
fore be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  between  die  two 
republics,  as  to  cast  the  burden  of  the  debt  due  to  Amer- 
ican claimants  upon  their  own  government,  whilst  it 
will  do  no  injury  to  Mexico." 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  respective  rights  of 
Texas  and  Mexico  to  territory  involved  in  the  dispute 
over  the  Texas  boundary.  In  considering  the  question, 
the  Mexican  government  was  informed  that  the  "inde- 
pendence of  Texas  must  be  considered  a  settled  fact, 
and  is  not  to  be  called  in  question."  This  accepted  by 
Mexico,  Slidell  was  to  point  out  to  that  nation  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  come,  both  in  relief  from  difEcul- 
ies  and  from  expense  in  protecting  so  remote  a  territory, 
if  the  boundary  could  be  adjusted  sq  that  the  settle- 
ments in  the  "long  and  narrow  valley  of  New  Mexico 
or  Santa  Fe"  would  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  If  Mexico  manifested  a  willingness 
to  surrender  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  Slidell 
was  "authorized  to  offer  to  assume  the  payment  of  all 
the  just  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico,  and,  in 
addition,  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars."  A  still  more 
desirable  boundary  "would  be  an  extension  of  the  line 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  New  Mexico,  along  the 
range  of  mountains,  until  it  would  intersect  the  forty- 
second  parallel."  If  Mexico  rejected  these,  the  Amer- 
ican minister  was  to  offer  to  pay  all  the  just  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  providing  the  southern 
republic  recognized  the  boundary  Texas   had   estab- 
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lished  December  19,  1836:  the  Rio  Grande  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  thence  north  to  the  forty-second 
parallel. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mexico 
would  relinquish  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the  valley  of  New 
Mexico,  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thus  place  under  two 
distinct  Governments  the  small  settlements  closely  identi- 
fied with  each  other,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 

There  was  another  subject  which  would  demand  the 
particular  attention  of  the  American  minister.  "From 
information  possessed  by  this  Department  it  is  to  be 
seriously  apprehended  that  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  designs  upon  California."  The  United 
States  was  vitally  interested  in  such  a  possible  transfer. 
If  any  such  design  exists,  "you  will  exert  all  your  en- 
ergies to  prevent  an  act  which,  if  consummated,  ivould 
be  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

Buchanan  then  calls  Slidell's  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  United  States. 
Its  advantages  were  striking  and  too  obvious  to  require 
enumeration. 

If  all  these  should  be  turned  against  our  country,  by  the 
cession    of    California    to    Great    Britain,    our    principal 

commercial  rival,  the  consequences  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Government  of  California  is  now  but  nominally 
dependent  on  Mexico,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
her  authority  will  ever  be  reinstated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that  you  shall  use 
your  best  efforts  to  obtain  a  cession  of  that  Province  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Could  you  accomplish  this 
object,  you  would  render  immense  service  to  your  country 
and  establish  an  enviable  reputation  for  yourself.  Money 
would  be  no  object  when  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
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acquisition.     Still  the  attempt  must  be  made  with  great 
prudence  and  caution,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  the  Mexican  government.     Should  you, 
after  sounding  the  Mexican  authorities  on  the  subject,  dis- 
cover a  prospect  of  success,  the  President  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  give,  in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  the  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  on  Mexico,  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  cession.    Should  you  deem  it  expedient,  you 
are  authorized  to  offer  tjiis  sum  for  a  boundary,  running 
due  West  from  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Mexico  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  from  any  other  point  on  its  western 
boundary,  which  would  embrace  Monterey  within  our  lim- 
its.   If  Monterey  cannot  be  obtained,  you  may,  if  necessary, 
in  addition  to  the  assumption  of  these  claims,  offer  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  for  any  boundary,  commencing  at  any 
point  on  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  due 
West  to  the  Pacific,  so  as  to  include  the  bay  and  harbor  of 
San  Francisco.  ...  Of  course  when  I  speak  of  any  point 
on  the  western  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  it  is  understood, 
that,  from  the  Del  Norte  to  that  point,  our  boundary 
shall  run  according  to  the  first  offer  which  you  have  been 
authorized  to  make.    I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  authoriz- 
ing the  offer  of  five  millions  or  twenty-five  millions  or 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  maximum  sums. 

A  treaty  might  be  concluded  if  he  could  accomplish 
any  of  the  objects  specified.  The  delicacy  and  impor- 
tance of  his  mission  was  emphasized.  The  people  to 
whom  he  was  sent  were  proverbially  jealous,  and  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  powers  had  irritated  them  against 
the  United  States. 

To  conciliate  their  good  will  is  indispensable  to  your 
success.  I  need  not  warn  you  against  wounding  their 
national  vanity.  You  may  probably  have  to  endure  their 
unjust  reproaches  with  equanimity.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  raise  a  point  of  honor  between  the  United  States  and 
so  feeble  and  degraded  t  Power  as  Mexico,    This  reflection 
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will  teach  you  to  bear  and  forbear  much  for  the  sake  oi 
accomplishing  the  great  object  of  your  mission.*^ 


icance  of  the  instructions. — Parrott's  missioo 
and  Slideirs  instructions  taken  together.  Reeves  d^ 
Clares,  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Mexican  war 
was  not  the  result  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and,  in 
the  second,  that  Polk  reopened  diplomatic  relations 
with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  California. 
New  Mexico  should  be  included.  Slidell's  instruc- 
tions provide  the  keynote  to  Polk's  aggressive  policy  of 
expansion.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceful 
means.  The  claims  against  Mexico  which  had  been 
discussed  since  Jackson's  administration  were  to  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  the  plan,  and  the  joint  resolution 
under  which  Texas  was  annexed  furnished  the  excuse 
for  initiating  the  subject  The  claims  could  not  be  paid 
in  cash  by  Mexico ;  the  boundary  of  Texas  was  unset- 
tled. What  more  natural  than  to  suggest  that  the  claims 
be  paid  in  land  through  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
of  Texas?  "- 

Slidell  reaches  Mexico. — ^With  Buchanan's  instruc- 
tions in  his  possession,  Slidell  hastened  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  and  sailed  immediately  for  Vera  Cruz,  arriving 
there  on  November  30,  and  at  once  set  out  for  Mexico 
City.  He  was  to  meet  bitter  disappointment  Her- 
rera's  government  had  reached  the  lowest  point  of  effi- 
ciency and  responsibility.  "Every  morning  it  looked 
for  a  revolution,  and  every  night  for  a  mutiny.  Its  one 
idea  was  to  hold  on  until  the  assembling  of  Congress 
on  the  first  of  January,  in  the  hope  that  something  favor- 
able might  then  occur;  and  it  found  this  last  resource 
threatened  by  its  reasonable  and  pacific  policy  in  regard 
to  the  United  States."  "    Slidell  was  made  to  feel  imme- 

so  Buchanan  to  Slidell,  November  lo,  1S451  in  ^^ii.  Ex,  Doc,  No.  <9,  joch 
Cong.,  xst  Sess.,  71,  and  in  J.  B.  Moore  (editor),  Workt  of  Jamet  Buchmta, 
VI.  394-306. 

"  Jbid,,  374,  275. 

3s  Smith,  The  War  with  Mexico,  I.  95,  96, 
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diately  that  his  arrival  was  premature.  A  little  later 
a  franker  attitude  was  taken  toward  him  by  Mexican 
officials.  The  council  of  state,  which  was  a  permanent 
body  of  nobles,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  wished  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  republics  and  avoid  war.  The  American  govern- 
ment was  attempting  to  introduce  a  minister  into  Mex- 
ico against  the  will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  an 
unparalleled  humiliation  if  Mexico  were  to  receive 
a  regular  American  minister  before  she  received  satis- 
faction for  the  outrage  and  injury  inflicted  upon  her. 
"In  other  words,  Mexico  had  promised  to  receive  Sli- 
dell,  but  it  did  not  comport  with  her  interest  and  dignity 
to  fulfill  the  agreement^'  This  decision  determined 
his  rejection,  and  on  December  20  he  received  official 
notification  of  it  and  withdrew  under  an  escort  to 
Jalapa,  a  city  on  the  Vera  Cruz  road  not  far  from  the 
coast.  Here  he  waited  for  instructions  from  his  gov- 
ernment. During  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1846,  Paredes  (the  new  executive)  swore  to 
defend  the  integrity  of  Mexican  territory.  The  Her- 
rera  government  which  had  manifested  a  willingness  to 
be  friendly  was  replaced  by  the  administration  of 
Paredes  which  rode  into  office  on  the  back  of  the  op- 
position. 

Failure  of  his  mission. — Meanwhile  Slidell's  request 
for  further  instructions  reached  Buchanan,  and  the  Sec- 
.  retary  of  State  ordered  the  American  minister  to  remain 
in  Mexico  and  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations. If  he  thought  it  wise  he  was  to  let  Paredes 
know  that  his  financial  difficulties  could  be  relieved  by 
the  United  States  if  his  government  would  arrange 
matters  satisfactorily  with  the  republic  of  the  north. 
Slidell  was  to  make  another  formal  request  for  a  hear- 
ing and  was  to  do  everything  he  could  honorably  to 
avoid  a  rupture.  On  March  i,  1846,  Slidell  tried  once 
more  to  secure  his  reception  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
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menty  but  his  overtures  were  rejected,  and^  completeh 
disgruntled,  he  left  the  field  in  which  he  had  expected 
to  accomplish  so  much  for  his  government  and  for 
himself. 

The  President  hoped  to  gain  a  settlement  with  Mex- 
ico through  diplomatic  negotiations.    '^It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  President/'  Bancroft  had  begun  his  con- 
fidential communication  to  Commodore  Sloat  -who  ccm- 
manded  the  Pacific  fleet,  "to  pursue  the  policy  of  peace; 
and  he  is  anxious  that  you,  and  every  part  of  your  squad- 
ron, should  be  assiduously  careful  to   avoid    any   act 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  aggression.*'    And  ! 
in  closing,  he  had  repeated :  "You  are  enjoined  to  do 
everything  consistent  with  the  national  honor"  to  avoid 
war.    Commodore  Connor,  who  commanded  the  Gulf 
fleet,   received  similar  orders.     However,   Polk  pr^ 
pared  to  use  compulsion  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
The  disposition  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  was 
therefore  in  accord  with  his  diplomatic  policy.    Taylor 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  Sabine  River  into  Texas  io 
May,  1845,  in  order  to  protect  its  pending  annexation, 
and  diat  General  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi.    Connor 
was  ordered,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  dislodge  the  Mex- 
ican troops  "from  any  post  she  may  have  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Del  Norte;  take  possession  of  Tampico; 
and,  if  your  force  is  sufficient,  will  take  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  it  being  the  determination   of   the 
President  to  preserve  peace  if  possible;    and   if  war 
comes,  to  recover  peace  by  adopting  the  most  prompt 
and    energetic   measures."     The    Pacific    fleet    was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  vessels  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  East  India  squadrons,   and   Sloat  was 
ordered  to  seize  San  Francisco  Bay  and  any  other  Paci- 
fic ports  he  could  hold  in  case  he  heard  that  hostilities 
had  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

^^  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  June  24,  and  Bancroft  to  Connor,  July  |i,  1^5; 
H.  R,  Exn  Doc,  60,  30th  Cong.|  I8t  Scsf.,  231-233. 
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Instructions  to  Larkin. — ^Thomas  O.  Larkin,  the 
nost  prominent  American  merchant  at  Monterey  and 
he  United  States  consul  in  California,  reported  the  con- 
lition  of  that  province  to  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan 
n  the  summer  of  1845.  ^^^^  people  of  California,  he 
»aid,  were  apathetic  and  in  some  cases  even  disloyal 
:o  Mexico,  and  there  were  indications  that  France  and 
Sreat  Britain  had  designs  on  the  province.**  A  short 
time  after  the  receipt  of  Larkin^s  report  Buchanan  for- 
warded a  communication  to  the  United  States  consul  at 
Monterey.  This  was  dated  October  17,  1845.  The  in- 
structions contained  therein  outlined  a  policy  which 
was  clear  and  consistent.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers hoped  there  would  be  no  war  with  Mexico.  The 
acquisition  of  California  was  one  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  administration,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this 
could  be  done  through  purchase.  Furthermore  Polk 
and  his  officials  desired  to  secure  with  California  the 
cooperation  and  good  will  of  its  inhabitants.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  Californians  could  be  induced  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent  of  Mexico. 

In  the  contest  between  Mexico  and  California  [Buchanan 
wrote]  we  can  take  no  part,  unless  the  former  should  com- 
mence hostilities  against  the  United  States;  but  should 
California  assert  and  maintain  her  independence,  we  shall 
render  her  all  the  kind  offices  in  our  power,  as  a  sister 
Republic.    This  government  has  no  ambitious  aspirations 
to  gratify  and  no  desire  to  extend  our  federal  system  over 
more  territory  than  we  already  possess,  unless  by  the  free 
and  spontaneous  wish  of  the  independent  people  of  adjoin- 
ing territories.     The  exercise  of  compulsion  or  improper 
influence  to  accomplish  such  a  result,  would  be  repugnant 
both  to  the  policy  and  principle  of  this  government.     But 
whilst  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  he  could 
not  view  with  indifference  the  transfer  of  California  to 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  European  Power.  .  .  . 

'^Larkin  to  Buchanan,  June  6,  1845,  and  July  10^  quoted   in  Reeves, 
Diflomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk,  ayft. 
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ment,  but  his  overtures  were  rejected,  and,  com] 
disgruntled,  he  left  the  field  in  which  he  had  expecttsf 
to  accomplish  so  much  for  his  government  and  for 
himself. 

The  President  hoped  to  gain  a  settlement  i;vitfa  Mex- 
ico through  diplomatic  negotiations.    ^'It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  President/'  Bancroft  had  begun  his  coo- 
fidential  communication  to  Commodore  Sloat  who  com- 
manded  the  Pacific  fleet,  "to  pursue  the  policy  of  peace; 
and  he  is  anxious  that  you,  and  every  part  of  your  squad- 
ron, should  be  assiduously  careful  to   avoid    any  aa 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  aggression/'    And  > 
in  closing,  he  had  repeated :   "You  are  enjoined  to  do 
everything  consistent  with  the  national  honor"  to  avoid  I 
war.    Commodore  Connor,  who  commanded  the  Gulf 
fleet,   received  similar  orders.     However,  Polk  pre-  ' 
pared  to  use  compulsion  if  it  should  become  necessary.  I 
The  disposition  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  was 
therefore  in  accord  with  his  diplomatic  policy,    Taylor 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  Sabine  River  into  Texas  in 
May,  1845,  in  order  to  protect  its  pending  annexation, 
and  diat  General  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi.    Connor 
was  ordered,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  dislodge  the  Mex- 
ican troops  "from  any  post  she  may  have  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Del  Norte;  take  possession  of  Tampico; 
and,  if  your  force  is  sufficient,  will  take  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  d'UUoa,  it  being  the  determination  of   the 
President  to  preserve  peace  if  possible;    and  if  war 
comes,  to  recover  peace  by  adopting  the  most  prompt 
and    energetic   measures."     The    Pacific    fleet    was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  vessels  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  East  India  squadrons,    and   Sloat  was 
ordered  to  seize  San  Francisco  Bay  and  any  other  Paci- 
fic ports  he  could  hold  in  case  he  heard  that  hostilities 
had  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

23  Bancroft  to  Sloat,  June  24,  and  Bancroft  to  Connor,  July  SX^  1345; 
H,  R,  Ex,  Doc,  60,  30th  Cong.,  ist  Sesf.,  231-333. 
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Instructions  to  Larkin. — ^Thomas  O.  Larkin,  the 
nost  prominent  American  merchant  at  Monterey  and 
:he  United  States  consul  in  California,  reported  the  con- 
lition  of  that  province  to  Secretary  of  State  Buchanan 
in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  people  of  California,  he 
said,  were  apathetic  and  in  some  cases  even  disloyal 
to  Mexico,  and  there  were  indications  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  designs  on  the  province."  A  short 
time  after  the  receipt  of  Larkin's  report  Buchanan  for- 
warded a  communication  to  the  United  States  consul  at 
Monterey.  This  was  dated  October  17,  1845.  The  in- 
structions contained  therein  outlined  a  policy  which 
was  clear  and  consistent.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visers hoped  there  would  be  no  war  with  Mexico.  The 
acquisition  of  California  was  one  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  administration,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this 
could  be  done  through  purchase.  Furthermore  Polk 
and  his  officials  desired  to  secure  with  California  the 
cooperation  and  good  will  of  its  inhabitants.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  Californians  could  be  induced  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent  of  Mexico. 

In  the  contest  between  Mexico  and  California  [Buchanan 
wrote]  we  can  take  no  part,  unless  the  former  should  com- 
mence hostilities  against  the  United  States;  but  should 
California  assert  and  maintain  her  independence,  we  shall 
render  her  all  the  kind  offices  in  our  power,  as  a  sister 
Republic.     This  government  has  no  ambitious  aspirations 
to  gratify  and  no  desire  to  extend  our  federal  system  over 
more  territory  than  we  already  possess,  unless  by  the  free 
and  spontaneous  wish  of  the  independent  people  of  adjoin- 
ing territories.     The  exercise  of  compulsion  or  improper 
influence  to  accomplish  such  a  result,  would  be  repugnant 
both  to  the  policy  and  principle  of  this  government.     But 
whilst  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  he  could 
not  view  with  indifference  the  transfer  of  California  to 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  European  Power.  .  .  . 

*^Larkin  to  Buchanan,  June  6,  1S45,  and  July  10^  quoted  in  Reeves, 
Diplomacy  under  TyUr  and  Polk,  aySL 
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Whilst  the  President  will  make  no  effort  and  use  no 
influence  to  induce  California  to  become  one  of  the  free 
and  independent  States  of  this  Union,  yet  if  the  people 
should  desire  to  unite  their  destiny  with  ours,  they  i^rould 
be  received  as  brethren,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without 
affording  Mexico  just  cause  of  complaint.  Their  true 
policy  for  the  present  in  regard  to  this  question,  is  to  let 
events  take  their  course,  unless  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  transfer  them  without  their  consent  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  France.  This  they  ought  to  resist  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  as  ruinous  to  their  best  interests 
and  destructive  of  their  freedom  and  independence. 

In  addition  to  your  Consular  functions  the  President  has 
thought  proper  to  appoint  you  a  confidential  agent  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  you  may  consider  the  present  despatch  as  your 
authority  for  acting  in  this  character.  .  .  .  You  will  take 
care  not  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  French  and  English 
agents  thereby  assuming  any  other  than  your  consular 
character.*' 

Gillespie's  mission.— It  would  require  several 
months  for  the  instructions  to  Larkin  and  Sloat  to 
reach  them  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  For  this  reason  duplicates  of  the  despatches 
were  sent  through  Mexico  in  the  care  of  Lieutenant 
Archibald  H.  Gillespie  of  the  United  States  marine 
corps,  who  permitted  it  to  be  understood  later  that  he 
had  also  been  charged  with  important  verbal  commun- 
ications. He  delivered  Sloat's  orders,  but  committed 
to  memory  the  instructions  to  Larkin  while  on  the  voy- 
age to  Vera  Cruz,  and  destroyed  the  paper — probably 
because  Sloat  had  a  cipher  code  while  Larkin  had 
none.**  Gillespie  came  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. "He  is  a  gentleman,"  Buchanan  had  written 
Larkin,  "in  whom  the  President  imposes  entire  confi- 
dence.   He  has  seen  these  instructions  and  will  cooper- 

2ft  Buchanan  to  Larkin,  October  17,  1845;  Moore,  Buchanan,  VI.  375-277- 
^  2*  Rivet,  United  States  and  Mexico,  11.  169. 
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ate  as  a  confidential  agent  with  you,  in  carrying  them 
into  execution."  The  Lieutenant  of  Marines,  it  ap- 
pears, also  brought  a  message  to  John  C.  Fremont,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast 
when  Gillespie  left  Washington. 

The  Bear  Flag. — Gillespie  arrived  in  Monterey 
April  17,  1846,  just  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  in- 
structions he  brought  to  the  American   consul.     He 
spent  two  days  with  Larkin  and  then  started  for  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  Sutter's  Fort,  arriving  at  the  latter 
place  April  28.    Supplying  himself  with   men   and 
horses  he  moved  north  in  pursuit  of  Fremont  whom  he 
joined  on  the  western  shore  of  Klamath  Lake  in  Oregon 
on  May  9."    The  combined  expeditions  then  returned 
down  the  Sacramento  valley  and  established  camp  at 
the  Bear  and  Feather  rivers.    A  report  was  brought 
here  that  Vallejo  was  sending  a  hundred  and  seventy 
horses  south  to  General  Jose  Castro,  and  rumor  de- 
clared they  were  to  be  used  to  expel  foreigners  from  the 
land  and  to  erect  a  fort  on  Bear  River.    On  June  9  a 
dozen  men  commanded  by  Ezekiel  Merritt  started  in 
pursuit  and  at  dawn  of  the  following  day  surprised  the 
Mexicans  in  charge  and  seized  the  horses.    These  they 
took  back  with  them  to  Fremont's  camp,  arriving  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  Itwas  then  determined  to 
take  Sonoma  which  was  the  only  Mexican  settlement  of 
any  importance  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.    On  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  Merritt  left   camp   with 
twenty-nine  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  plan. 
Others  joined  them  along  the  way  and  early  Sunday 
morning,  June  14,  they  roused  the  little  village  and 
gadc  prisoners  of  Mariano  Vallejo,  his  brother  Sal- 

"The  mission  of  Gillespie  has  been  frequently  discussed.  See  Ban- 
croft, California,  V.  26-29,  85-89;  Royce,  California,  129-150;  Richman, 
^o^i/ornta,  307-312,  and  notes;  Rives,  United  States  and  Mexico,  11.  Chapter 
I^^IV;  and  Fremont's  latest  version  printed  in  his  Memoirs,  488-490^  and 
u>  "The  Conquest  of  California,"  published  in  the  Century  Maganine  for 
^^A  x«9i,  XLI.  917.928. 
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vador,  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob   B.   Leese,    and   his 
secretary,  Victor  Prudon.    The  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Fremont  who  ordered  them  confined  in  Sutter's  Fort, 
though  disclaiming  any  part  in   the   Sonoma    affair. 
Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movemcat 
debated,  consumed  quantities  of  aguardients,  and  agreed 
to  declare  California  an  independent  republic.    A  flag 
was  constructed  by  William  L.  Todd,  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  which  was  drawn  a  five-pointed    red 
star  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  facing  the  star  was 
a  bear.    Below  the  star  and  the  bear  was  the  emblem 
"California  Republic."    William  B.  Ide  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  drew  up  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  government  formed  to  be  "a  just,  liberal,  and 
honorable"  one  which  should  secure  to  its  citizens  ^4ife 
and  property;   detect  and  punish  crime  and  injustice; 
encourage  virtues,  industry  and  literature;  foster  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  guarantee  freedom  to 


commerce."  " 


Sloat  appears. — ^The  appearance  of  Commodore 
Sloat  on  July  7,  1846,  put  an  end  to  all  schemes  for 
establishing  a  California  republic.  He  had  reached 
Monterey  on  the  second,  but  Larkin  had  persuaded  him 
to  delay  action  for  five  days.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
he  landed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  raised  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  the  custom  house,  fired  a  salute,  and 
posted  a  proclamation  declaring  California  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  On  July  9  the  flag  was  raised  at  San 
Francisco  and  Sonoma,  and  two  days  later  at  Sutter's 
Fort.  On  the  twenty-third  Sloat  placed  Stockton  in 
command,  and  six  days  later  sailed  for  home.  There 
was  some  desultory  fighting  in  California  during  the 
next  few  months,  but  all  opposition  was  at  last  stamped 
out  and  by  the  treaty  of  Cahuenga  on  January  13,  1847, 
the  conquest  was  complete. 

'^The  proclamation  is  quoted  io  Bancroft,  California,  V.  153,  note.  For 
an  account  of  the  Bear  Flag  revolt  sa  ibid,,  145-190,  and  reference  given 
therein. 
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It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  back  to  the  activities  of 
the  administration  in  Washington  in  order  to  trace  the 
movement  of  events  leading  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  other  Mexican  terri- 
tory, and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Wilmot  proviso  and  anti-slavery  sentiment. — ^We 
have  said  that  Polk  had  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  the 
Mexican  problems  peaceably.    This  is  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  despatches  sent  to  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  officials  during  the  period  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.    However,  all  efforts  at  peace 
failed  and  in  May,  1846,  war  began  between  the  two 
countries.  On  August  4  following,  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  two  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  carrying 
on  negotiations.    On  Saturday  morning,  August  8,  a 
bill  was  introduced  appropriating  two  million  dollars 
"for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations."   Through 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio,  David  Wilmot  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  induced  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  read  as  follows :" 

Provided,  that,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  con- 
dition of  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty 
which  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by 
the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  first  be  duly  convicted. 

The  proviso  was  discussed  freely,  and  the  bill  with 
this  attached  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-five  to  seventy-nine.  It  was  taken  to  the  Senate 
on  Monday  morning,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Con- 
gress was  to  adjourn  at  noon  for  the  convenience  of  cer- 

2^  Adams,  Memoirs,  XII.  aTa 
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tain  members  who  took  the  train  for  Baltimore,**  The 
bill  was  brought  up  and  a  motion  made  to  strike  out 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  This  was  opposed  in  a  speech  by 
Davis  of  Massachusetts  which  was  prolonged  until  the 
hour  of  adjournment  The  next  session  began  in  De- 
cember and  another  effort  was  made  to  put  through  the 
proviso,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  The  proviso  was  sig- 
nificant, among  other  things,  as  the  sequel  to  the  '^bar- 
gain of  1844,"  and  it  afforded  anti-slavery  men  in  all 
parties  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opposition  to 
annexing  any  more  slave  territory.  James  Russell 
Lowell  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  latter  group  in 
the  fierce  satire  of  his  Bigelow  Papers: 

They  may  talk  o'  Freedom's  airy 
Tell  they're  pupple  in  the  face, — 
It's  a  grand  gret  ccmetary 
Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race; 
They  jest  want  this  Californy 
So's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in 
To  abuse  ye,  an'  to  scorn  ye, 
An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 

Success  of  United  States  troops. — ^While  Congress 
was  in  the  midst  of  sectional  discussion  and  Polk  was 
expressing  in  his  Diary  "  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  the  American  troops  were  carrying 
out  the  President's  plan  of  winning  a  peace  as  soon  as 
possible.  Taylor  won  easily  over  the  Mexicans  in  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  then 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  defeated  them  again  at 
Monterey.  Santa  Anna  had  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  lines  by  the  President's  order,  but  took  the 
side  of  the  patriot  and  organized  a  new  army  with 
which  he  made  a  vain  attack  upon  Taylor  at  Buena 
Vista  in  February,  1847.    Meanwhile  Kearny  had  led 

'oPersinger,  ''The  'Bargain  of  1844'  as  the  Origin  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso/' in  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  191 1,  I.  x89-t95« 

"  n.  75.  76. 
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is  troops  to  Santa  Fe,  which  was  taken  without  firing 
gun,  and  a  civil  government  was  established.  He 
len  made  his  way  to  California  where  he  arrived  in 
jiie  to  take  a  small  part  in  completing  the  conquest  of 
[lat  territory.  Scott  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  March, 
847,  and  without  difficulty  fought  his  way  steadily 
cross  the  mountains  and  into  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
Proposals  to  amiex  all  of  Mexico. — Late  in  October 
lews  of  the  decisive  victory  of  American  arms  reached 
A^ashington  and  gave  rise  to  an  active  agitation  to  in- 
lorporate  into  the  Union  the  whole  of  Mexico."  Those 
vho  were  opposed  to  the  administration  asserted  that 
:his  was  the  intention  of  the  President,  and  the  fact  that 
Robert  J.  Walker,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ad- 
/ocated  such  a  policy  increased  their  suspicion.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  1847,  and  the  early  weeks 

'^For  a  discassion  of  this  subject  sa  R  G.  Bourne,  ''The  Absorption 
of  Mexico,"  in  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism,  327*2^.    There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  public  press  of  the  day  apparently  demanding 
occupation  of  the  country.     In  Niles*  Weekly  Register,  LXXIII.   1x3,  the 
Baltimore  American  comments  on  the  subject  and  quotes  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  in  turn  had  quoted  the  Washington   Union:  "Though 
late  in  the  season,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  the  government  organ  to  a 
•hare  in  the  admiration  of  a  beautiful  country,  which  we  expressed  five 
months  ago.  .  .  .  God  has  not  made  a  more  magnificent  land  than  Mex- 
cio.    It  is  a  paradise  blessed  with  every  variety  of  climate,  every  capacity 
of  soil,  and  almost  every  species  of  fruit  and  flower  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."    And  "if  you  look  beyond  her  beauty  to  her  wealth,  behold  the 
cotton,  wheat,  maize,  indigo,  and  cochineal  fields,  a  source  of  wealth  in- 
exhaustible.   Look,  too,  at  her  forests  of  mahogany,  rose,  zebra  and  satin 
woods— at  her  dye  woods  richer  than  the  treasures  of  India.    Or  if  the 
Union  will  penetrate  still  further,  let  it  look  down  into  those  mines  of 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,   and  Durango.    Look  at  the  gold   and  silver  glittering 
there  in  masses  that  want  for  the  pick  of  the  Saxon.  .  .  .  Mexico  is  truly 
a  magnificent  country,  over  and  under  the  soil  bursting  with  everjrthing 
the  heart  can  desire.    We  have  seen  this  for  years,  and  the  Union  noYk 
sees  it.    Four  years  ago,  too,  we  saw  and  urged  the  advantages  of  a  ship 
canal  or  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  five  months  ago 
we  saw   and   urged   the  necessity  of  occupying   that   beautiful   country, 
Mexico. 

"The  Union  now  tees  and  urges  all  this.  Better  late  than  never,  we 
welcome  the  Union  and  the  whole  press  of  the  Union  to  share  our  admira- 
tion. Let  them  repeat  tt  until  it  becomes  a  conunon  theme,  and  we  shall 
see  the  Aztec  and  American  eagle  clasping  wings,  and  our  Yankee  boys 
swapping  knicknacks  with  the  Americanized  Rancheroi  for  gold." 
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of  January,  1848,  a  number  of  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  all  of  Mexico.  Of  the  latter  a  number  'w^ere 
introduced  by  southern  Whigs  and  gave  illustration  to 
the  point  that  the  interests  of  slavery  and  expansion 
were  not  identical*  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  "wzs 
opposed  to  it,  while  Dickinson  of  New  York,  a  Demo- 
crat of  the  Hunker  type,  and  Hannegan  of  Indiana 
were  among  its  strongest  supporters.  On  December 
15,  Calhoun  had  offered  a  resolution,  "that  to  conquer 
Mexico  or  hold  it  either  as  a  province  or  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  Union  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avow^cd 
object  for  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted;  a  de- 
parture from  the  settled  policy  of  the  government;  in 
conflict  with  its  character  and  genius  and  in  the  end 
subversive  of  our  free  and  popular  institutions."  " 

In  discussing  them  a  few  days  later  Cass  made  the 
assertion  that  "no  man  in  this  nation"  was  "in  favor  of 
the  extinction  of  the  Nationality  of  Mexico."  "Why, 
you  can  hardly  read  a  newspaper,"  Calhoun  exclaimed, 
"without  finding  it  filled  with  speculation  upon  this 
subject.  The  proceedings  which  took  place  in  Ohio  at 
a  dinner  given  to  one  of  the  volunteer  officers  of  the 
army  returned  from  Mexico  show  conclusively  that  the 
impression  entertained  by  the  persons  present  was,  that 
our  troops  would  never  leave  Mexico  until  they  had 
conquered  the  whole  country.  This  was  the  sentiment 
advanced  by  the  oiSicer  and  it  was  applauded  by  the 
assembly,  and  endorsed  by  the  official  paper  of  that 
state."  In  his  speech  delivered  January  4,  1848,  he 
made  his  statement  stronger.  At  that  time,  he  said, 
there  was  "a  party  scattered  all  over  every  portion  of 
the  country  in  favor  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico. To  prove  that  such  was  the  case,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  numerous  large  pub- 


*"  Quoted  in  Bourne,  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism,  234.     Cong,  Cn$he, 
30th  Cong.,  i8t  Sess.,  26. 
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ic  meetings,  to  declarations  repeatedly  made  in  the 
public  journals,  and  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  individuals  of  standing  and 
nfluence,  to  say  nothing  of  declarations  made  here  and 
n  the  other  House  of  Congress."  " 

Reasons  for  failure  of  proposals. — ^What  then  pre- 
sented the  annexation  of  all  Mexico  in  1847  to  1848? 
Bourne,  in  concluding  his  essay  on  the  subject,  gives 
four  reasons  why  it  failed:  (i)  The  growing  realiza- 
tion that  territorial  expansion  and  the  extension  of 
slavery  were  involved  so  inextricably  with  each  other 
that  every  accession  of  territory  would  precipitate  a 
slavery  crisis  powerfully  counteracted  the  natural  in- 
clinations of  people  toward  expansion  which  inclina- 
tions are  so  clearly  revealed  to-day.  (2)  The  fact  that 
the  members  of  Congress  who  met  in  December,  1847, 
had  been  elected  over  a  year  earlier,  before  the  great 
military  victories  of  1847  had  begun  to  undermine  the 
first  revulsion  from  a  war  of  conquest,  gave  the  control 
of  the  House  to  the  Whigs,  who  as  a  party  were  com- 
mitted against  conquest  and  annexation.  (3)  There 
was  the  opposition  of  President  Polk,  who  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  government.  (4)  There  was  not  time 
for  the  movement  to  gain  sufficient  headway  to  over- 
come these  obstacles. 

While  Polk  had  opposed  annexing  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  he  had  expressed  a  desire  at  an  earlier  period 
to  take  over  more  territory  than  was  acquired.  On  June 
30,  1846,  near  the  end  of  an  animated  discussion  be- 
tween Buchanan  and  Walker  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  Polk 
expressed  himself  as  follows  on  the  subject: 

As  to  the  boundary  which  we  should  establish  by  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  I  remarked  that  I  preferred  the  twenty- 

>^  Quoted  by  Von  Hoist,  III.  343.  The  speech  may  be  found  in  Calhoun's 
fForh,  IV.  39^-4^^  See  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  LXXIII.  334.  Bourne, 
235-237,  gives  a  number  of  instances  bearing  out  Calhoun's  assertion.  See 
also  Smith,  fFar  with  Mexico,  II.  243-246. 
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sixth  degree  to  any  boundary  North  of  it,  but  that  if  it 
was  found  that  that  boundary  could  not  be  obtained  I 
was  willing  to  take  thirty-two  degrees,  but  that  in  any  event 
we  must  obtain  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  in  any 
Treaty  of  Peace  we  would  make." 

Trist's    appointment    and    instructions. — Shortly 
after  Scott  had  taken  command  of  the  troops  in  a  move 
against  Mexico  City  from  Vera  Cruz  the  President  had 
appointed  a  special  agent  to  accompany  the  army  and 
negotiate  a  peace  at  the  earliest  opportunity.    Nicholas 
Philip  Trist,  a  Virginian,  and  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  was  selected  for  the  mission.    He  i^as  a 
man  with  but  little  training  in  diplomatic  experiences 
and  one  who  lacked  the  essential  characteristics  of  pa- 
tience, tact,  and  judgment.    He  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Buchanan,   an   official   letter,    which 
considerably  restricted  his  discretionary  powers,    and 
the  project  of  a  treaty  together  with  a  statement  that 
under  no  circumstances   should   peace   be   concluded 
without  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California  and  the   recognition   of   the    Rio 
Grande  as  the  southwestern  boundary.    What  Slidell 
had  been  authorized  to  do  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  now  became  an  ultimatum,  thanks  to  the  success 
of  the  army.    According  to  his  instructions  Trist  was 
authorized  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  claims  not  more 
than  twenty  millions  for  the  cession  of  New  Mexico 
and  Upper  California,  and  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  five  millions  for  Lower  California.    For  the 
right  of  transit  and  passage   across   Tehuantepec   he 
might  pay  an  additional  five  millions.     The   project 
accompanying  Trist's  instructions  contained  eleven  ar- 
ticles covering  the  points  just  mentioned.    As  soon  as 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Mexico,  according  to  the  third 
article,  information  should  be  given  the  military  and 

*BPolk,  Diary,  L  496,  497. 
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naval  commanders  of  both  sides  and  hostilities  should 
be  suspended  immediately.  This  was  the  President's 
idea  of  "conquering  a  peace."  " 

Scott  and  Trist. — ^Trist  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  May 
6,  1847.  Immediately  there  began  a  bitter  correspon- 
dence between  him  and  General  Scott  which  came  near 
wrecking  the  cause  in  which  both  were  interested. 
Knowledge  of  the  disagreement  reached  the  President, 
and  under  date  of  June  12,  1847,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

It  appears  that  General  Scott  has  taken  offence  because 
Mr.  Trist  was  sent  to  his  Head  Quarters  as  a  commissioner 
invested  with  Diplomatic  Powers  and  full  authority  to  con- 
clude a  Treaty  of  peace.  He  desired  to  be  invested  with 
this  power  himself.  ...  It  is  clear  from  this  despatch, 
as  well  as  one  of  previous  date  enclosing  a  letter  from 
Gen'l  Scott  to  Mr.  Trist,  that  he  would  not  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Trist  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission,  the 
conclusion  of  an  honorable  peace.' 


ar 


Trist  recalled. — It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Polk  heard  more  of  the  dispute  through  other  channels 
and  determined  to  recall  Trist 

Mr.  Trist  is  recalled  because  his  remaining  longer  with 
the  army  could  not,  probably,  accomplish  the  objects  of 
his  mission,  and  because  his  remaining  longer  might,  and 
probably  would,  impress  the  Mexican  government  with  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  were  so  anxious  for  peace 
that  they  would  ultimately  conclude  one  upon  the  Mexican 
terms. 

Mexican  commissioners  and  their  instructions. — 
Trist  received  and  acknowledged  his  recall,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  was  finally 

>^  Buchanan's  letter  of  instructions  and  the  project  in  S,  Ex,  Doc*  No. 
52,  30th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  81-89. 

'^Polk's  Diary,  III.  57.  The  correspondence  between  Trist  and  Scott 
may  be  found  in  S,  Ex,  Doc,  No,  $2,  36th  Cong.,  xst  Sess.,  154  ff. 
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persuaded  by  Scott*'  and  the  Mexican  commissioners 
to  remain  and  conclude  a  treaty.    The  Mexican  com- 
missioners with  whom  he  was  to  carry  on  negotiations 
were  instructed  to  endeavor  first  to  procure  the  imme- 
diate retirement  of  the  American  army  to  points  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  rivers.    Second,  they  i^ere 
to  try  to  induce  the  United  States  to  submit  its  preten- 
sions with  respect  to  Mexico  to  a  congress  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  American  nations,  and  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  such  a  congress.    Or,  as  a  substitute 
for  this  plan,  an  effort  might  be  made  to  have  the  sub- 
ject submitted  to  friendly  powers  for  arbitration.    But 
these  directions  were  included  in  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  appearances.     More  serious  instructions  followed. 
The  commissioners  were  to  ask  that  the  boundary  be 
established  along  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  a 
point  two  leagues  north  of  El  Paso,  thence  to  the  source 
of  the  Gila  River,  down  that  stream  to  the  Colorado, 
and  to  the  Pacific  along  a  parallel  north  of  San  Diego. 
Some  strong,  friendly  power  was   to   guarantee   the 
boundaries  and  the  territory  ceded  was  to  be  organized 
into   states   or   territories    immediately.     Additional 
demands  would  require  the  protection  of  all  property 
held  for  religious  purposes,  would  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  land  grants  made  by  Mexico,  would  have  the 
United  States  assume  all  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  the  southern  republic,  and  would  expect  the 
United  States  to  pledge  itself  to  annex  no  more  Mex- 
ican territory.    As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed  Amer- 

*®  Scott  and  Tritt  had  become  friendly  by  this  time  and  Polk  was  oon- 
▼inced  that  the  latter  had  been  made  the  tool  of  the  former.  Though 
he  had  in  a  previout  despatch  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  hit  letter  of 
recall  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  announces  that  he  had  reopened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Mexican  authorities  and  had  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  them.  His  despatch  is  arrogant,  impudent,  and  very  insulting  to  hb 
government,  and  even  personally  offensive  to  the  President  He  admits 
he  is  acting  without  authority  and  in  violation  of  the  positive  order  re* 
calling  him.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  he  has  become  the  tool  of  Gen*! 
Scott  and  his  menial  instrument,  and  that  the  paper  was  written  at  Scotf^ 
instance  and  dictation,"    Polk,  Diary,  IIL  300,  301, 
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ican  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  captured  artillery 
and  munitions  of  war  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  cus- 
tom-houses were  to  be  at  once  returned  to  the  Mexican 
authorities. 

These  were  the  principal  matters  included  in  the 
general  instructions.  In  separate  documents  the  com- 
missioners were  required  to  endeavor  to  get  the  line  of 
the  Nueces,  instead  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  point  was 
to  be  yielded  only  in  case  the  treaty  would  fail  by  re- 
quiring it.  The  amount  to  be  required  from  the  United 
States  for  the  cession  of  territory  was  to  be  not  less  than 
thirty  million.'* 

Treaty  concluded. — ^The  official  conference  between 
Trist  and  the  Mexican  commissioners  began  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  January  2,  1848.  The  American  repre- 
sentative explained  that  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  inclusion  of  San  Diego  in  the  California  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  constituted  a  sine  qua  non. 
He  further  informed  the  commissioners  that  this  gov- 
ernment would  not  pay  more  than  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars for  the  territory  included  in  the  cession  Mexico 
would  be  expected  to  make.  There  was  discussion  and 
delay  which  annoyed  Trist,  and  again  it  looked  as  if 
a  satisfactory  settlement  could  not  be  made.  Pressure 
was  exerted  upon  the  Mexican  President,  Pena  y  Pena, 
by  the  commissioners  and  the  British  charge  d'affaires, 
which  resulted  in  instructions  going  finally  to  the  com- 
missioners authorizing  them  ^^to  sign  the  treaty  with 
the  least  possible  burdens  upon  the  country,  in  view  of 
the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  it  is  situated.'*  ^ 
And  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  seat  of  the  famous 
shrine  of  the  virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  treaty  was  signed 
according  to  the  terms  insisted  upon  by  Trist. 

80  Rives,  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  11.  603. 

^0  Quoted  in  ibid,,  612.  Sei  Chapter  XLIX  for  a  full  account  of  the 
treaty  negotiationi ;  Reeves,  Diplomacy  under  Tyler  and  Polk;  and  Smith's 
fTar  with  Mexico,  II.  Chapters  XXVII,  XXXII. 
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Gila  River  boundary  in  the  project. — In  the  fourth 

article  of  the  project  which  Trist  carried  with  him  to 
Mexico  the  boundary  which  he  was  instructed  to  obtain 
was  to  follow  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the   Rio 
Grande  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mexico,  "theoce 
westwardly  along  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  same ;  thence  nortfi- 
ward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  in- 
tersects the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila ;  or  if  it  should 
not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point 
on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch ;  and  thence  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  same,  and  down  the  middle  of  said 
branch  and  of  said  river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  *" 

Gila  River  as  route  for  railroad. — ^The  boundary 
outlined  in  article  five  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  provided  that  the  Gila  River  line  as  indicated 
in  the  project  should  be  definitely  established  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  republics  in  that  sec- 
tion." However,  Buchanan  had,  as  early  as  July,  1847, 
begun  to  suspect  that  such  a  line  was  not  the  best  one 
to  settle  upon.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  Trist  suggest- 
ing an  'important  modification"  of  this  line : 

and  this  is,  to  run  it  along  the  thirty-second  parallel  of 
north  latitude  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  ...  or,  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  to 
run  it  due  west  from  the  southwest  angle  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  middle  of  the  gulf.  Either  of  these  lines  would 
include  withih  our  limits  the  whole  course  of  the  Gila. 
From  information  derived  from  Major  Emory,  the  valley 
of  that  river  presents  a  favorable  route  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific;  but  this  would  sometimes  pass  on  one  side  and 

^'^S,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  52,  30th  Cong.,  ist  Sees.,  86. 

^2  For  the  treaty  concluded  by  Trist  sei  ibid.,  38-64.  The  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  the  Pacific  was  of  course  made  direct  in  the  final 
treaty  instead  of  including  Lower  California  as  provided  in  the  project 
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sometimes  on  the  other  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  For 
this  reason  it  is  deemed  important  that  the  whole  valley 
of  that  river  should  be  included  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States. " 

Six  days  later  the  Secretary  of  State  again  addressed 
Trist  on  the  subject: 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  better  am  I 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  running  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  along 
the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude.  We  cannot 
learn  that  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  have  ever  been 
authoritatively  and  specifically  determined;  and  difficulties 
might  hereafter  arise  between  the  two  governments  in 
ascertaining  where  the  southwestern  angle  of  New  Mexico 
is  situated.  A  conversation  with  Major  Emory  since  the 
date  of  my  last  despatch,  has  convinced  me  still  more  of 
the  importance  of  this  modification.^ 

Commissioners  and  their  difficulties. — Trist  did  not 
secure  the  modification  suggested,  however,  and  that 
part  of  the  boundary  extending  along  the  Gila  remained 
as  outlined  in  Buchanan's  project  of  1847,  and  as  em- 
bodied in  article  five  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hid- 
lago.  This  same  article  of  the  treaty  of  1848  provided 
that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  should  each  appoint 
a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor,  v^ho  should  meet  at 
San  Diego  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  running^ 
the  boundary  from  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  joint  commission  from  the  two  countries 
met  at  San  Diego  on  July  6,  1849,  a  few  days  after  the 
time  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  From  the  beginning  the 
work  was  hampered  by  partisan  politics  in  the  United 
States  and  by  bickerings  among  the  commissioners 
themselves."    There  was  considerable  delay  and  diffi- 

48  Buchanan  to  Trist,  July  13,  1847,  in  ibid,,  90b 
44  Buchanan  to  Trist,  July  19,  1847,  in  ibid,,  91. 
^'For  information  on  this  part  of  my  subject  I  am  under  obligation  to 
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culty  in  determining  the  initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  not  until  December  25,  1850,  could  the  commis- 
sioners agree  upon  a  compromise.  This  provided  that 
the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  should  extend 
three  degrees  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  along  the  parallel 
of  thirty-two  degrees  and  twenty-two  minutes.  Con- 
gress refused  to  accept  the  compromise,  however,  and 
legislated  the  commission  out  of  existence. 

Route  for  railroad  endangered. — In  fact  the  subject 
was  complicated  by  two  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  believed  that  the  compromise  settled  upon 
by  the  commissioners  would  sacrifice  the  only  practi- 
cable southern  route  for  a  Pacific  railway.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  inhabitants  and  officials  living  in  the  disputed 
territory  were  in  a  dangerous  mood.  Conditions  were 
not  improved  by  raids  of  filibusters  from  1848  to  1853. 
These  the  United  States  would  not  or  could  not  restrain. 

Peaceable  settlement  determined  upon. — However, 
the  situation  had  its  hopeful  aspects.  The  administra- 
tive officials  in  Mexico  fully  understood  the  seriousness 
of  involving  their  country  in  another  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  they  were  in  great  need  of  money. 
Then,  too,  the  strenuous  opposition  in  the  United 
States  which  the  recent  war  had  produced  there  was 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  political  leaders  and  would 
cause  them  to  shrink  from  involving  their  country  in 
another  struggle  with  Mexico,  lest  they  should  endan- 
ger the  solidarity  of  their  party  and  possibly  imperil 
the  Union  itself.  These  conditions  in  the  two  coun- 
tries would  influence  the  leaders  to  establish  a  peaceful 
settlement  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  In  fact  Santa 
Anna  had  already  determined  to  settle  the  difficulties 
peaceably  if  he  could,  and  had  given  a  commission  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  to  J.  N.  Almonte  on  July  26. 

James  Gadsden  and  his  instructions. — The  United 

Dr.  James  Fred   Rippy,  whose  valuable  thesis   on   The  Rtldtitm  •/  tki 
United  States  and  Mexico,  iS^S'lSdo,  is  still  in  manuscript  fom. 


'«<*•. ' 
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States  selected  as  its  agent  to  adjust  the  outstanding 
difficulties  a  southerner  by  the  name  of  James  Gadsden. 
His  letter  of  appointment  was  dated  May  24,  1853,  ^^^ 
he  received  other  communications  dated  July  1,15,  and 
16.  The  instructions  given  must  have  been  complete 
and  detailed.^  He  was  directed  to  make  no  effort  at 
that  time  to  renew  negotiations  regarding  the  isthmus 
of  TehuantepeCy  and  probably  he  was  authorized  to  pay 
fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  Lower  Cali- 
fornia,  Sonora,  and  a  portion  of  Chihuahua  together 
with  a  release  from  further  responsibility  for  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest 

Treaty  is  drawn  up. — ^With  his  instructions  in  hand 
Gadsden  arrived  at  his  destination  in  August  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  duties.  The  two  things  in 
which  he  was  probably  most  interested  were  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  and  a  route  for  a  southern  Pacific 
railway,  but  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Relations  was 
persistent  in  his  demands  for  a  settlement  of  Indian 
difficulties.  Gadsden's  efforts  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
were  hampered  still  further  by  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  was  concentrating  troops  on  the  south- 
western frontier  and  by  the  threatened  invasion  of  fili- 
busters from  California.  The  latter  report  particu- 
larly caused  much  uneasiness  in  Mexico.  Gadsden 
promised  to  place  this  matter  before  his  government  at 
once  and  assured  the  Mexican  officials  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  take  action  to  stop  such  raids.  A  corre- 
spondence then  began  in  regard  to  a  settlement  of  the 
outstanding  questions.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
after  numerous  conferences,  a  project  was  drawn  up  by 
the  American  minister  and  a  completed  draft  was 
agreed  to  by  the  last  day  of  the  year.  With  this  in  his 
possession  Gadsden  reached  Washington  during  the 
early  weeks  of  1854. 

^*Dr.  Rippy  says  the  oontentt  of  these  letters  are  not  fully  known,  but 
they  probably  related  primarily  to  the  questions  of  a  new  boundary  and 
to  indemnities  for  Indian  depredations.    Ibid,,  Chapter  VII. 
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Amended  and  accepted  by  Senate. — ^The  treaty  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  in  February  by  President  Pierce 
with  a  request  that  it  be  ratified,  but  it  met  writh  strong 
opposition  from  some  of  the  members  of  that  body.  In 
fact  amendments  were  made  to  it  by  the  Senate,  and 
these  were  accepted  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 
However,  it  was  the  last  of  June,  1854,  before  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  carry  the  provisions  into  effect,  and 
on  the  same  day  ratifications  were  exchanged.  As  ac- 
cepted by  the  two  countries  the  treaty  fixed  the  boun- 
dary line  as  it  now  exists.  The  United  States  gained 
the  Mesilla  valley  or  an  addition  of  about  45,535 
square  miles  of  territory  for  which  it  paid  ten  millions 
of  dollars.  The  agreement  also  abrogated  article  eleven 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  protect  Mexico  from  the 
incursions  of  Indians. 

The  Gadsden  purchase  was  the  last  addition  of  terri- 
tory acquired  adjacent  to  the  United  States.  It  in- 
cluded die  route  along  the  Gila  River  which  had  been 
in  great  demand  in  order  to  enable  the  projected 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  build  its  roadbed  entirely 
upon  American  soil.  At  first  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  was  later  divided 
between  that  territory  and  Arizona. 
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A  few  montJia  before  his  lamented  decUh^  while  this  wor> 
in  progress^  Hon.  William  H.  Sbwabd  had  kindly  pen 
dedication  to  himself  but^  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
completion^  the  nation  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  o\ 
greatest  sons^  and  the  author  that  of  a  revered  and  belova 
It  is,  therefore,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  that  this  volu 
scribed 


he  most  preciooB  of  all  commodities ;  gold  constitutes  treasure, 
ossesses  it  has  all  be  needs  in  this  world,  cu  alio  the  means  of 
r  from  purgatory t  and  restoring  them  to  the  enjoyment  o/para- 
HBUB^B  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  July  7,  1508.) 


mon  saw  that  through  laying  on  of  the  apostle^s  hands  the  Holy 
ren,  he  oflTered  them  money,  saying, '  Give  me  also  this  power, 
msoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost*  But 
ito  him,  'Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast 
the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money/  "—(Acts  viii. 


PRiEFAOE. 


Ik  giving  the  present  work  to  the  public,  in  eendinj 
a  single  champion  against  a  host  of  opponents,  many 
are  the  flower  of  literary  chivalry,  the  author  is  aware 
reception  will  not  be  altogether  a  friendly  one ;  he  has, 
devoted  several  years  of  thought  and  study  to  the  subjc 
is  now  imperfectly  treated,  and  the  deeper  he  has  di 
the  secrets  of  unpublished  or  forgotten  history,  the  m 
have  become  his  convictions  that  some  proclamatioi 
truth  should  be  made,  some  protest  entered  against  th< 
propagation  of  a  falsehood  under  the  name  of  history. 

If,  in  his  attempt  to  do  this,  he  should  appear  too  i 
attach  himself  to  one  side  of  the  case,  too  severely  to 
and  to  dwell  too  particularly  on  the  errors  and  crira< 
hero,  on  the  partiality  and  inaccuracy  of  historians,  ] 
remembered  that  for  three  centuries  only  one  side  of  the 
been  presented,  the  one  laudatory  of  Columbus ;  that  d 
that  time  nothing  has  been  left  unwritten  which  could  e 
enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  the  reader  in  his  behalf: 
have  hitherto  been  written  solely  to  praise  him ;  the  w 
pears,  therefore,  as  the  self-constituted  counsel  for  the 
side,  the  vindicator,  however  inadequate,  of  the  truth  of 
he  would  show  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  wor 
who  lived  when  Columbus  lived,  whom  the  latter  and  h 
cates  ruthlessly  assail,  and  would  prove  that  what  has 
been  termed  the  history  of  a  great  man  is  but  a  gild 
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Jchre,  fair  without,  but  within  full  of  rottenness  and 
bones. 

Lttempt  he  departs  widely  from  the  plan  of  any  for- 
of  the  discovery  of  America ;  he  treats  some  subjects 
le  first  blush  appear  irrelevant,  or  at  any  rate  far- 
heir  association  with  the  inscription  on  the  title-page ; 
assured  that  upon  reflection  the  reader  will  find  no 
Etched  which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  state- 
kined  in  the  life  of  Columbus,  the  facts  revealed,  or 
which,  is  inevitably  deduced  from  these  facts. 
>f  genius^  human  neatness,  cannot,  it  would  seem,  be 
or  too  enthusiastically  extolled ;  the  historian  should, 
uir  in  mind  that  justice  more  than  enthusiasm  is  his 
>wever  small  a  portion  of  the  history  of  humanity  his 
imbrace,  however  ardently  he  may  be  enamored  of 
he  should  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  commit  injustice 
individual,  land,  race,  or  age;  that  he  sacrifices  no 
)lates  no  worthy  name  to  the  shrine  which  he  would 

iception  of  the  higher  moral  duties  of  the  historian  is 
ntertained ;  the  learning  of  antiquity  is  ignored  that 
f  modem  times  may  be  inflated,  great  names  of  all 
justly  thrust  into  oblivion  or  condemned  to  ignominy, 
one  or  more  of  their  contemporaries  may  be  made  to 
the  greatness  and  virtue  which  belonged  to  a  gener- 
imples  of  this  will  rise  innumerable  to  the  mind  of 
and  thinker. 

Y  lands,  in  many  races,  humanity  has  risen  to  the 
elligence,  then  sunk  again  into  the  insignificance  of 
nd  superstition.  As  centuries  have  succeeded  centu- 
rresit  calendar  of  time,  races  and  nations  in  regular 
7e  bad  their  childhood,  their  manhood,  their  old  age : 
cod,  simple  and  credulous ;  their  manhood,  vigorous, 
18  things  of  this  world  can  be,  perfect ;  their  old  age, 
\  them  into  the  puerility  of  childhood  without  its  hope 
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and  promise ;  with  some,  old  age  has  teiininated  in  m 
actual  death  and  extinction,  but  as  each  falls  into  this  s 
inevitable  dotage,  another  race,  youthful  and  vigorous, 
up,  which  must  tread  the  same  path,  attain  substantia 
same  perfection,  and  decline  into  the  same  insignificance 
without  thought  did  the  wise  man  of  the  Hebrews  declare 
his  race  was  at  the  height  of  its  strength  and  glory,  that 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun ;  the  hopes,  aspirations,  en 
plans,  and  projects,  which  to  the  youth  appear  a  part  of  1 
and  his  generation,  individualizing  it  and  him  especial! 
all  been  experienced  and  projected  before  him,  by  h 
grand-  and  great-grandsires ;  even  so,  the  science,  leami] 
civilization  which  appear  to  pretentious  modem  times  es] 
to  distinguish  them,  and  to  prove  the  law  of  progressi* 
been  discovered,  achieved,  attained  by  the  remote  natiom 
tiquity,  in  what  are  termed  dark  and  prehistoric  ages. 

The  injustice  done  is  not  altogether  willful ;  the  pre 
surrounded  as  with  an  atmosphere  by  its  great  thougl 
achievements,  while  in  the  past  these  are  only  represen 
isolated  results  or  obscure  traditions :  what  wonder,  then,  t 
men  of  the  present  should  regard  the  times  in  which  th< 
the  age  in  which  their  race  attains  its  perfect  manhood,  a 
ing  with  more  thought  and  brain,  throwing  greater  Hg 
nearer  grasping  perfection,  than  those  gone  by,  each  of  w! 
its  turn  looked  with  like  self-gratulation  on  its  own  attaii 
and  with  like  misconception  and  injustice  on  those  of  itE 
cessors? 

It  is  with  a  conviction  of  this  great  fact,  with  a  beli 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  that  races  and  nati( 
inevitably  in  turn,  and  in  turn  as  inevitably  fall,  that  the 
while  endeavoring  to  sink  the  so-called  Christopher  Coluc 
his  just  level  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  and  raise  t( 
those  of  his  contemporaries  whose  fame  was  sacrificed  to 
the  fictitious  glory  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  a 
deavors  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  past  generations 
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its  have  been  ignored  or  denied  for  the  especial  ag- 
ent of  modern  times.    Hence  the  chapters  on  the  An- 
the  Northmen, 
riter  may  therefore  ascribe  a  twofold  object  to  his 

place  in  its  true  light  the  character  of  a  man  the 
)  of  whose  connection  with  the  history  of  America  has 
lified ;  in  whom  have  been  incorporated,  at  the  sac- 
stice  and  truth,  the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  glory  which 
ar  greater  measure  to  his  contemporaries, 
snter  a  protest,  however  feeble,  against  the  spirit 
,  which  would  incorporate  in  modem  times  all  the 
[)f  past  ages,  and  arrogates  to  itself  the  honor  of  in- 
discovering  sciences  and  arts  which  had  been  carried 
perfection  as  human  intelligence  will  permit,  before 
sd  history  of  the  world  began. 

his  twofold  object  in  view,  seeking  ever  the  guidance 
md  truth,  the  author  has  written  the  present  work, 
or  failure  cannot  alter  his  convictions  that  the  cause 
)used  is  a  righteous  one,  and  that  it  is  worthy  a  far 
than  his,  not  only  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  been 
ntemned,  but  also  to  cast  down  idols  which  have  be- 
bjects  of  base  and  ignoble,  because  blind  and  unthink- 
ip. 

AaBON  GkK)DBIOH. 
ifiNmsoTA,  July  6,  1878. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

ASCHITBCnm&L    ACBtETEHENlB  OF  THE   ANdEKTS. 

It  Las  been  too  mach  the  custom  of  modem  writen 
parage  the  achierementa  of'  the  ancients,  that  they  may 
magnify  the  deeds  and  exploits  of  those  in  whose  inters 
write ;  hence  we  are  taught  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 


for  promulgating  knowledge  were  small,  the  ideas  ent 
of  astronomy  and  the  form  and  eize  of  our  planet  prin 
a  ridiculous  extent ;  the  ships  rude  in  construction  and  n 
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toast ;  while  many  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  which 
I  daily  use,  were  totally  unknown.  How  unjust  are 
lings  we  will  endeavor  briefly  to  expose, 
liversally  admitted  that  one  branch  of  knowledge  leads 
7itably  to  another ;  that  the  whole  vast  array  of  sci- 
arts  move  in  a  circle,  linked  hand-in-hand,  as  it  were, 
mother ;  when,  therefore,  we  find  a  nation  or  people 
jly  preeminent  in  one  or  more  of  these,  we  may,  should 
Ing  and  achievements  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  natu- 
that  in  other  branches  they  equaUy  excelled. 

modem  traveler  visits  the  fallen  cities  of  Asia,  and 
id  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tadmor  in  the 
and  even  in  their  decay,  he  can  scarce  imagine  an 
»eople  inhabiting  such  noble  structures,  still  less  plan- 
greeting  them ;  these  fallen  stones  and  prostrate  col- 
lieir  colossal  size  and  beauty,  put  to  shame  the  fairest 
[em  architectural  monuments.  We  allow  that  here  the 
^he  past  were  preeminent,  we  concede  them  perfection 
raordinary,  yet  deny  them  the  knowledge  of  even  the 
btainments  of  less  civilized  nations.  Let  us,  however, 
riew  their  achievements,  not  only  in  architecture,  of 
Qg  proof  exists,  but  in  geography,  astronomy,  naviga- 
18  study  somewhat  the  facts  which  have  been  handed 
s,  obscured  by  superjstitious  constructions,  metaphori- 
ical  language,  and  that  inevitable  and  too  often  im- 

veil  which  the  mighty  hand  of  Time  casts  over  all 
m,  following  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  let  us  arrive, 
,  at  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  mighty  nations 
preceded  us. 

rliest  architectural  monument  of  which  we  find  any 
that  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  though,  indeed,  Josephus, 
f  the  learning  and  achievements  of  the  sons  of  Seth, 
They  studiously  turned  their  attention  to  the  knowl- 
3  heavenly  bodies  and  their  configurations.  And,  lest 
Lce  should  at  any  time  be  lost  among  men,  and  what 
previously  acquired  should  perish,  ....  they  erected 
ns,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  stone,  and  en- 
m  each  of  them  their  discoveries,  so  that  in  case  the 
ir  should  be  dissolved  by  the  waters,  the  stone  one 
ive  to  teach  men  the  things  engraved  upon  it,  and  at 
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the  same  time  inform  them  that  a  brick  one  had  forme 
also  erected  by  them.  It  remains  even  to  the  present  di 
land  of  Siriad." ' 

This  interesting  account  of  the  antediluvian  Siriadic 
excepted,  the  Tower  of  Babel  remains  first  in  the  list  o 
chitectural  efforts  of  the  ancients.  The  Hebrew  tradi 
most  probably  given  us  but  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  rei 
ductive  to  the  undertaking ;  we  contend  that  it  is  too  n 
rule  among  modem  writers  upon  antiquity,  to  take  for 
the  superstition,  and,  we  may  almost  so  express  it,  infs 
norance,  of  what  they  term  the  primitive  races.  Sciei 
search  has  proved  the  world  to  be  £Eir  older  than  biblica 
would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  the  so-called  primitive  rac 
then,  have  had  an  earlier  origin,  and  have  attained  a  i 
vanced  stage  of  civilization,  than  is  generally  accorde 
tradition  tells  us  that  Babel  was  intended  to  become  t 
for  the  worship  of  Baal,  which  worship  was  that  of  1 
moon,  stars,  light,  heat.  Astronomy  was  long  a  stud] 
East ;  we  have  read  how,  even  in  an  antediluvian  pei 
sons  of  Seth  had  made  and  recorded  their  discoveries, 
know  that  the  Hindoos  were  at  an  early  age  far  advances 
science.  The  flat  plains  and  clear  skies  of  Babylon  are  ad 
adapted  for  observatories,  and  the  learned  men  inhabitiii 
passing  their  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenlj 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  worship  these  by  the  unenli 
masses,  who,  in  their  ignorance,  might  adopt  the  appar 
gion.  We  know  that  to  this  day  the  enlightened  Pen 
so-called  worshiper  of  the  sun,  when  accused  of  such  an 
reply,  not  without  some  contempt  for  the  ignorance  of  th 
tian,  that  in  paying  respect  to  the  Deity  he  turns  toxi" 
sun,  the  greatest  of  his  works,  but  no  more  thinks  of  \ 
ing  that  orb  than  does  the  Christian  devotee  the  emblem 
decorate  his  churches. 

If  the  Tower  of  Babel  was,  as  we  believe,  intended 
astronomical  observatory,  or  gnomen,  the  confusion  wl 
suited  in  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  is  not  dii 
account  for;  the  most  learned  men  of  the  land  and 
countries  round  about  must  have  been  assembled  to  supc 

>  It  has  been  said  that  Josephus  here  confounds  Seth  with  the  Egyptiai 
Sesostris. 
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a/  and  what  more  probable  than  that  these  same 
3n,  each  eager  for  the  adoption  of  his  own  peculiar 
dd  desire  them  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  those 
Hence  disagreement,  contests,  division,  and  the  final 
mt  of  the  work ;  the  diverse  languages  spoken  by  the 
different  countries,  which  were  unintelligible  jargon 
)rant,  might  easily  have  been  believed  by  the  masses 
,used  the  dispersal,  and  would  account  for  the  tradi- 
usion  of  tongues.  The  vast  pile  amid  the  ruins  of 
ailed  Birs  Kimroud,  is  supposed  by  many  curious  an- 
to  be  the  remains  of  this  once  famous  tower ;  ^imrpd, 
>  embellish  the  metropolis  of  his  vast  empire,  is  said 
mpleted  it,  raising  it  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred 

eat  city  of  Babylon,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  which 
ly  account,  is  itself  now  but  a  vast  and  chaotic  heap  of 
Todotus  has,  however,  left  us  a  detailed  and  vivid  de- 
)f  its  splendors  as  well  as  of  the  greatness  of  its 
Fifty  miles  square,  surrounded  by  a  wall  eighty- 
through  at  the  base,  and,  though  three  hundred  and 
[gh,  so  broad  at  the  summit  that  four  chariots  could 
LSt,  one  hundred  gates  of  massy  brass  giving  entrance 
rst  aspect  of  this  city  must  have  been  imposing  indeed, 
ites  the  Father  of  History,  "  its  internal  magnificence 
latever  has  come  within  my  knowledge."  May  we 
[le  sentiment,  even  at  the  present  stage  of  advanced 
I  f  Where  shall  we  now  find  such  a  palace  as  that  of 
lezzar,  six  miles  in  circumference,  entered  by  gates  of 
*ass  and  adorned  with  statues  of  gold  and  silver  ?  Here 
anging-gardens,  styled  even  by  the  Greeks,  that  most 
L  artistic  nation,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  an 
ountain  four  hundred  feet  high,  terraced  on  all  sides ; 
trees  of  the  forest  grew  upon  these  terraces,  fountains 
}  adorned  them ;  the  massive  stone  pillars  and  arches 
them  were  protected  from  the  action  of  moisture 
oil  by  sheetings  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  soil  was  irri- 

^aschal  Chronicle/^  written  in  the  fourth  century,  we  find  the  following: 
me  of  the  constructton  of  the  tower,  r  certain  Indian  of  the  race  of 
ie  his  appearance,  a  wise  man,  and  an  astronomer,  whose  name  was 
ind  it  was  he  that  first  instructed  the  Indians  in  the  science  of  as- 
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gated  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery  which  drew  U] 
the  Euphrates.  The  magnificent  Temple  of  Gehie, 
Beliis  of  the  Greeks,  wna  one  of  tlie  chief  among 
buildings  of  Babylon,  and  indeed  the  beauties  of  thi 
woald  occupy  more  B]>ace  than  our  brief  chapter  will : 
have  all  disappeared.  ''Uabr/loii  is  faUnn.  The  b 
Chaldees'  excellenaj  is  laid  low  ;  "  a  few  ruuicd  moun 
place  where  once  she  stood  ;  the  Btones  of  lier  inighi 
snperb  temples  have  buildcd  cities  which  in  the  days 
were  not  known  ;  those  uncouth  mounds  Lave  im 
somewhat  to  demonstrate  how  far  more  advanced  \ 


edge  and  civilization  two  thousand  years  asro  tlian  I 
modern  ages  would  care  to  have  known.  Here  were 
of  exquisite  transparency,  ornaments  of  fine  earthe 
baater,  and  marble,  and,  still  greater  the  disooveiy,  t 
ing-lens,  which  is  called  a  modem  invention. 

How  many  other  great  ruins  might  we  not  name,  1 
testify  to  the  greatness  of  the  past  t  Baalbec,  with 
umns,  Bo  light  and  graceful  against  the  eastern  sky, 
holder  cannot  realize  that  they  are  formed  of  stones  si 
liuge  masses  fallen  around ;  glorious  old  Thebes,  whei 
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t  Ibr  more  than  four  thousand  years,  and  whose 
Tiinente  were  conveyed  by  the  greatest  of  tnodero 
adorn  the  greatest  of  modem  cities ;  Tadmor  in  the 
■-famed  Palmyra  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  built 
the  wise  man  of  Israel— the  beautiful  words  of  Vol- 
templated  its  ruins  may  well  apply  to  the  many 

the  East :  "  Here  once  flourished  an  opulent  city ; 
cat, of  a  powerful  empire.  A  busy  crowd  once  cir- 
^sc  streets  uow  go  solitary.  Within  these  walls, 
li'ul  silence  now  re.igiiB,  the  noise  of  Qie  arts,  the 
tud  festivity,  incessantly  resounded;  these  piles  of 
3giilar palaces;  Uieae  prostrate  pillars  adorned  the 
mples;  these  ruined  galleries  surrounded  public 
a  numerous  people  assembled  for  the  sacred  duties 

the  anxious  cares  of  sabaistence ;  here  Industry, 
3ymont,  collected  the  riches  of  all  climea ;  here  the 
e  WHS  exchanged  for  the  precious  thread  of  Serica ; 
i  of  Cashmere  for  the  sumptuous  tapestry  of  Lydia ; 
:lie  Baltic  for  the  pearls  and  perfumes  of  Arabia ; 
nliir  for  the  tin  of  Thule. 

gilt  remains  of  its  vast  domination  but  a  doubtful 
aembrance  1  To  the  tumnltuous  throng  which  cir- 
'  these  porticoes,  has  succeeded  the  aolitude  of 
puleuce  of  a  commercial  city  is  changed  to  hideons 
>  palaces  of  kings  are  become  a  den  of  wild  beasts; 

the  area  of  the  temple,  and  unclean  reptiles  and 
:8  inhabit  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High." 

nith  the  glorious  cities  of  the  past,  thus  must  it 
iiose  of  the  present ;  even  so  shall  the  traveler  yet 
litude  where  now  are  London,  Paris,  and  become 

vast  pile  of  ruins  which  was  once  the  great  Cathe- 
10 — Time  must  annihilate  all.     With  what  admira- 

with  awe  do- we  not,  then,  gaze  at  the  gigantic 
ooking  the  plains  of  Jizeh  (G-ish)!  Here  Time  has 
b,  diuing  fonr  thousand  years,  to  destroy,  and  the 
■1  has  been  preserved  through  all  these  ages,  per- 
ils the  great  moral  lesson  of  our  own  insignifi- 
it  what  we  term  progress  may  sometimes  be  retro- 

ies  it  was  believed  that  the  Great  Pyramid,  like 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

many  of  the  other  more  modem  pyramidal  structures  w 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  was  destined  as  a  place 
ture  for  Egyptian  kings,  but  the  curious  researches  < 
learned  men  in  this  century  have  opened  a  wider  and  : 
interesting  field  for  the  antiquarian,  and  have  demonstn 
this  vast  monument  was  raised  to  be  an  eternal  stan 
weights  and  measures,  also  for  an  astronomical  observa 
perfectly  are  the  statements  made,  in  support  of  this  ti 
accordance  with  the  measurement  of  the  pyramid,  that 
possible  to  regard  as  accidental  such  wonderful  concurrc 

That  the  Great  Pyramid  was  not  intended  for  a  rece 
the  dead  is  evident  from  various  facts,  the  foremost  of 
that  no  hieroglyphics  or  inscriptions  are  found  within  or 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptians  never  ^itombed  tl 
without  some  such  inscription  being  placed  on  the  mon 

When  the  Great  Pyramid  was  in  its  original  state,  t 
say,  when  each  of  the  angular  sides,  rising  from  a  pei 
tangular  base,  and  joining  in  a  perfect  point  at  the  sum 
covered  with  polished  beveled  casing-stones,  it  present 
feet  geometrical  figure,  its  height  being  to  twice  its  ba 
diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference.  This  assert 
made  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  his  remarkable  work  on  t 
mid,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  learned  research 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Scotland;  it  wai 
dieted  by  many  professed  antiquarians  and  Egyptologic 
in  their  measurement  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  had  : 
make  allowance  for  the  heap  of  rubbish  which  has  acci 
on  the  rocky  platform  upon  which  it  is  built,  as  also  to  \ 
with  any  certainty  how  &r  the  marble  casing  which  o 
ered  the  pyramid  extended  beyond  its  present  limits;  tL 
culties  were  finally  removed  by  the  finding  of  the  socke 
the  solid  rock  base,  wherein  the  comer-stones  of  the 
were  set,  and  the  important  discovery,  by  Colonel  Howa; 
of  two  of  the  white  marble  casing-stones,  in  situ^  a  i 
which,  besides  enabling  the  pyramid  to  be  measured  corre 
permits  us  to  form  some  idea  of  its  external  appearance  in 
tine  perfection — smooth,  polished  marble  ^^  shining  res; 
a&r''  in  a  sloping  plane,  the  workmanship  as  exquisite  a 
an  optician,  the  joints  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptib 
close  observer,  and  this  with  stones  nearly  five  feet  hi{ 
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and  twelve  feet  long ;  the  cement  joining  these  two 
}  firm  and  solid  as  it  was  fonr  thousand  years  ago. 
'  other  casing-stones  have  been  found,  efforts  to  sun- 
kt  the  joints  have  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  mar- 
rithout  accomplishing  the  object. 
hie  above  discoveries,  every  attempt  to  measnre  the 
Ls  served  to  bring  a  nearer  result,  to  prove  the  per- 
;he  plan;  and,  if  there  are  yet  some  fractional  differ- 
led  geometricians  avow  that  the  more  perfect  their 
leasurements,  the  more  perfect  the  result  shows  the 
e  pyramid  to  be.'  The  self-conceit  of  the  modem 
ince  must  receive  a  slight  shock  when  he  is  forced  to 
the  fS^ilities  for  making  perfect  measurements  were 
r  thousand  years  ago  than  at  the  present  day.  When 
academicians  visited  Egypt  in  1799,  they  found,  much 
^nishment  and  admiration,  that  the  orientation  of  the 
he  correspondence  of  its  four  comers  with  the  four 
^ints)  was  exact  within  a  fraction,  and  nearer  ap- 
xactness  than  any  modem  orientation ;  and  it  has  since 
that  the  fractional  difference  they  noted  diminishes 
^rfection  of  calculation  is  employed,  and  would  per- 
y  disappear  should  modem  science  be  able  to  dis- 
leans  employed  by  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  to  fix 

fth,  perhaps  the  tnost  learned  of  modem  writefB  oo  the  rabject, 
1  theoretical  floience  no  doabt  both  can  compote  and  actoally  has  oom- 
ortion  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  closeness,  to  three  hundred  places  of 
instance;  but  modem  acienoe  is  unfortunately  very  unequal  Some 
its  are  pursued  to  an  excessive  extent,  past  all  Tisible  use,  whUe  the 
others  to  Nature  and  art  is  left  in  a  sadly  erode  condition ;  and  with 
Eing  the  proportion  now  spoken  of  in  a  building,  the  modems  have 

any  thing  at  all  equal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid.  .  .  . 
urement  of  the  pyramid,  the  modems  have  had  an  advantage  over 
iHders  of  it ;  and  how  have  they  come  off  in  the  trial  f  Why,  it  has 
\tX  the  exactness  of  the  pyramid  has  improved  under  every  advance 
I  the  measures  applied  to  it ;  and  whether  the  differences  of  modem 
eir  first  stage  of  coarseness,  differed  from  each  other  by  several  degrees 
f  by  several  minutes,  and  latteriy  by  a  few  seconds  only,  the  pyramid 

found  in  the  mean  position  among  them,  like  the  bull's  eye  in  the 
^t,  though  the  bullet-holes  of  bad  shooters  might  be  found  more  fre- 
»oints  of  its  circumference ;  and  whose  marks,  therefore,  seen  by  them- 
ive  subsequent  visitors  exceeding  trouble  in  concluding  precisely  what 

had  been  firing  at"--(Prof.  Smttb,  **  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
X  ii.,  p.  26.) 
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orientation.     The  fractional  inexactness  which  occurs 
urements  may  also  be  the  result  of  the  diil'erent  stan 
measure  employed  at  the  present  day  from  those  of  tl 
tians  four  thousand  years  ago,  which  appear  to  have  b( 
more  minute.    Prof.   Smyth,  after  a  succession  of  i 
calculations,  declares  that  the  standard  measure  employe 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  an  inch,  this  pyram 
being  jTpfjfhf.ninr  P^^^  ^^  ^^®  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  ai 
one-thousandth  part  the   same  as  the  present  Engli 
Should  this  wonderful  assertion  be  correct,  and  to  us 
pears  no  reason  to  doubt  its  exactness,  what  a  perfect 
of  measurement  is  here  handed  down  to  us,  and  with 
vantage  might  it  not  be  adopted  1    It  is  superior  eve 
French  metre,  which  is  declared  to  be  lo^ooVooo  ^^  ^^® 
of  the  earth's  meridian,  science  having  shown  that  mu 
tion  may  exist  in  the  shape  of  that  meridian,  but  fixing 
measure  by  the  earth's  axis  at  once  gives  us  a  perfect  an 
able  standard. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  then,  considered  in  its  extern 
after  its  completion,  presented  an  exact  geometrical  soli 
(about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  base 
vertical  height  about  five  hundred  feet),  perfect  in  ori 
perfect  in  workmanship,  polished  and  smooth  as  glass 
stood  for  three  thousand  years,  a  sealed  and  wondrous 
to  the  beholder,  exciting  in  the  ardent  imagination  of 
visions  of  unheard-of  wealth,  secrets,  spells  long  forgot 
cealed  within  its  walls ;  yet  its  silent  majesty  was  long  i 
perhaps  because  a  subterranean  entrance  or  descending 
which  existed  in  this  as  in  other  pyramids,  was  consi 
early  ages  as  the  only  entrance,  and  prevented  curioi 
sooner  beginning  the  work  of  destruction,  which  has, 
modem  times  advanced  only  too  rapidly. 

In  820  A.  D.  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun,  his  cupidity  e 
the  legends  aforesaid  of  hidden  treasures,  determined 
the  pyramid ;  the  subterranean  entrance  was  now  tot 
cealed  by  sand ;  the  workmen  of  the  caliph  therefore  be 
lessly  to  quarry  into  the  polished  marble  surface  of  the  n 
Long  and  laborious  was  the  task  ;  at  last,  aided  by  the 
a  falling  stone,  they  reached  a  narrow  passage,  the 
subterranean  one  through  which  the  Eomans  and  ot 
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Jownward  into  the  building ;  but  the  stone  which  had 
a  part  of  the  polished  ceiling  of  this  passage,  revealed 
lother,  ascending  instead  of  descending ;  a  portcullis 
lich,  though  evidently  intended  to  be  raised,  was  too 
te  present  workers  to  move,  obstructed  their  advance ; 
37  therefore  quarried  an  entrance  into  the  passage ; 
K^tedlj  revealed,  this  led  them  to  what  is  now  termed 
jl^allery,  which  ascends  at  an  angle  of  26°,  and  is  one 
d  fifty  feet  long,  twenty-eight  feet  high,  built  of  hard, 
3lopean  stone ;  from  this  gallery  the  eager  seekers  for 
lieving  they  had  now  reached  ihe  goal,  emerged  into 
hamber,  which  was  thirty-four  feet  long,  seventeen 
nineteen  high,  built  of  polished  granite  so  exqui- 
ed  and  cemented  that  the  joints  could  hardly  be  per- 
^he  closest  inspection ;  yet  the  blocks  thus  finished 
ge  that  eight  roofed  the  apartment,  eight  floored  it, 
3d  the  ends,  and  sixteen  the  sides ;  but  beauty  and 
vere  alike  lost  upon  the  eager  horde  that  first  broke  the 
i  silence  which  for  thousands  of  years  had  reigned  in 
recess :  they  had  hoped  to  find  treasures  untold  witiv 
,  and  it  contained  nothing  save  an  empty  stone  coffer 
id  I  They  abandoned  the  chamber  in  disgust, 
rk  of  destruction  on  the  outside  of  the  pyramid  com- 
o  hundred  years  later ;  the  exquisite  marble  casing- 
much  of  the  solid  masonry  were  carried  away,  and 
l)uild  many  edifices  in  the  city  of  Cairo.  The  vast 
lOugh  desecrated  and  shorn  of  all  its  pristine  beauty, 
s  a  mystery,  reminding  the  traveler  that  "  Time  sad- 
eth  all  things  and  is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  on  a 
i  looketh  into  Memphis  and  old  Thebes,  while  her 
ion  reclineth  semi-somnorous  on  a  pyramid,  gloriously 
;,  making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and  turning 
into  dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud. 
iTy  as  he  passeth  amazedly  through  these  deserts,  ask- 
who  hath  builded  them,  and  she  mumbleth  some- 
what it  is  he  heareth  not."  * 

Br  days  those  who  visited  the  Great  Pyramid,  the 
Porphyry  Chamber,  the  empty  coffer,  began  to  con- 

emarks  on  Mummies,"  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  Wilkins*B  edition. 
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Bider  more  deeply  into  tlie  matter.  True  it  had  long 
cepted  ss  &  fact  that  the  pyramid  wat^  built  to  receive 
fnlly-embalmed  body  ot  some  great  Egj'ptian  king;  1 
why  was  the  coffer  (the  only  object  in  the  chamber 
without  iuBcriptioa  1  Why  was  the  chamber  TeDtilat< 
mirably-constructed  air-holes,  which  demonstrated  the 
of  the  builders  that  it  should  be  visited  with  impunity 
queEtiooB,  indeed,  remained  unanswered.  The  riddle 
Bolved  till,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  school  of  m 


represented  indeed  but  by  the  smallest  numbers,  who  a 
the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  for  the  noble  purpose  of  f 
an  nnalterable  standfli^  for  weights  and  measures.  Vei 
have  been  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  en 
can,  however,  but  briefly  mention  a  few. 

It  was  found  that  the  English  measure  for  wheat 
quarter,  was  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  cubic  contents  ( 
fer.  The  chamber  is  exquisitely  constructed  to  furthei 
e}cperiments ;  protected  on  all  sides  from  heat  and  co 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  solid   masonry,  the   tei 
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avariably  68°  Falir.,  or  20°  Centigrade,  being  one- 
iistance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of 
e  temperature  of  the  country,  we  know,  has  not 
e  vegetation  being  the  same  as  that  described  by 
The  porphyry  colSer  is  hewn  out  of  one  solid  rock, 
a  struck  it  gives  forth  a  bell-like  sound.    Here,  then, 
I  measure  of  capacity  may  become  a  standard  meas- 
ht ;  the  filtered  water  of  the  Nile,  drawn  up  from  a 
this  cool,  invariable  temperature,  would  serve  the 
does  distilled  water  at  the  present  day ;  the  standard 
sapacity  would  therefore  be  the  interior  of  the  coflfer, 
idard  measure  of  weight  the  weight  of  its  contents 
a  temperature  of  20®,  the  coffer  at  the  same  time 
le  earth's  mean  density  with,  great  exactness.    We 
J  spoken  of  the  measure  of  length,  the  inch,  as  if  to 
*  oelief  that  this  was  the  standard.    Over  the  last 
ads  to  the  king's  chamber  are  five  lines,  drawn  par- 
present  the  pyramidal  cubit,  each  cubit  fifty  inches, 

nr,flto>ooo  ^^  *^®  earth's  axis  of  rotation, 
he  measurement  of  time  forgotten.  The  three  years 
adred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  our  leap-year  of  three 
d  sixty-six,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  seven 
week,  are  all  typified,  not  in  figures  or  hieroglyphics, 
simple  overlapping  or  grooving  of  the  polished  stones 
ry,  antechamber,  and  king's  chamber.  If  all  this  be 
5oincidence,  then  verily  is  accident  more  wonderful 
)ught  I  Further  proofs  are  not  wanting  in  support 
)ry.  The  ancient  Saxon  chaldron,  a  measure  for 
>nce  the  English  are  said  to  derive  their  quartet* 
•esents  one -fourth  of  the  contents  of  the  chaldron) 
;  resemblance  in  dimensions  to  the  pyramidal  coffer, 
3ry  possibly  have  been  transmitted  from  that  source. 
)n  that  the  coffer  was  destined  for  some  such  purpose 
we  ascribe  to  it,  is  evidently  prevalent  in  the  East. 
Bey,  of  Constantinople,  writes  of  this  chest :  "  De- 
the  Aryans  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  first  pyramid,  as 
'  their  standard  metric  system." 
t  functions  of  the  pyramid  were  evidently  still  more 
The  sun's  rays,  obstructed  by  its  sides  and  apex,  cast 
the  sandy  plain,  which,  as  they  wax  and  wane,  indi- 
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cate  the  hourB  of  the  day.  The  plain  of  Gish  formed 
dial,  superior  to  the  small  metallic  one  proportionately  t 
here  the  heavenly  bodies  record  their  own  history,  and 
their  own  charts.  Astronomy,  indeed,  played  no  sma 
the  boilding  of  the  pyramid ;  through  the  long  incline 
the  north-star  was  seen  in  1817  at  the  period  of  its  cul 
a  fact  which  excited  great  interest,  and  led  to  the  infei 
the  polar  star  occupied  the  same  position  when  the  pyi 
built :  calculations  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that,  ti 
present  polar  star  could  not  have  been  visible,  owing  t 
cession  of  equinoxes,  the  star  a  Dracanis^  which  must  ] 
the  polar  star  four  thousand  years  ago,  would  have  occ 
same  position.  The  builders  of  the  pyramid  appear, 
not  only  to  have  fixed  its  orientation  from  this  observal 
star,  but  to  have  intended  the  passage  itself  to  be  an  ol 
whence  accurate  astronomical  calculations  could  be  i 
need  not  add  that  they  must  have  been  learned  in  asti 
base  such  practical  operations  upon  that  science. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  standard  measurement  of  ^ 
pacity,  length,  time,  the  practical  uses  of  astronomy,  an< 
ful  facilities  for  making  observations  and  correct  c£ 
in  that  science,  all  preserved  in  one  bidlding  four 
years  ago,  by  a  people  who,  to  arrive  at  such  wonderfu 
of  result,  must  have  long  been  versed  and  preeminent  h 
tific  knowledge  (for  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  beli 
sudden  divine  revelation  of  this  knowledge  which  r€ 
us  can  only  be  acquired  by,  and  was  only  intended  by 
nipotent  to  reward,  the  thought,  wisdom,  and  patient 
of  generations).  "  Wise  in  all  thft  learning  of  the  Ej 
was  an  expression  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  of  Sol< 
to-day  find  that  we  are  not  wise  in  all  the  learning  of  1 
tians,  that  our  knowledge  is  often  infinitely  inferior 
that  we  are  unable  even  justly  to  measure  and  calcn 
work.  Can  we  believe  that  the  scientific  results  ai 
dences  we  have  recorded  are  accidental  \  Or,  admi 
were  planned,  that  a  polished  people  like  the  Egypti^ 
have  expended  such  vast  labor,  research,  and  learning, 
a  tomb  or  sarcophagus  for  some  real  or  unborn  per 
answer :  Ko  1  the  Great  Pyramid  was  never  intended 
purpose ;  an  ignorant  people  was  incapable  of  planniuj 
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learned  people  superior  to  the  task  of  rearing  it  for  any  other 
than  national  objects. 

Could  the  builders  of  this  proud  monument  of  a  nation's 
glory  have  looked  with  prophetic  eye,  down  the  dark  vista  of 
time,  to  that  fearful  day  that  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library — ^beheld  the  genius  of  unnumbered  ages  con- 
signed to  the  flames — above  all,  had  they  foreseen  that  an  igno- 
rant people  should  arise  and  fill  the  earth,  who  in  affected  wis- 
dom, pointing  to  this  august  structure  of  other  days,  should  at- 
tribute to  its  founders  objects  or  motives  incompatible  with 
true  greatness,  their  efforts  might  have  ceased,  their  arms  have 
been  paralyzed. 

Long  might  we  linger,  did  space  permit,  among  the  architect- 
ural monuments  of  Egypt,  her  temples,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and 
colossal  statues — volumes  could  not  exhaust  the  subject ;  but  we 
must  leave  this  land  of  mystery,  and  leaving  it  we  arrive  nat- 
urally at  its  offspring,  Greece.  Cadmus  and  Moses  left  Egypt 
nearly  simultaneously,*  the  one  migrating  to  Greece,  the  other  to 
Judea ;  the  former  introduced  into  his  new  country  much  of  the 
learning  and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  father-land. 

The  three  orders  of  architecture,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian, are  generally  declared  of  Grecian  birth ;  the  first  two  must, 
however,  be  excepted,  for  the  Doric  column  bears  strong  evi- 
dences of  Egyptian  extraction,  and  an  Ionic  column  was  found 
amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  so 
that  this  order  is  proved  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  Another  style, 
said  to  be  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  perpetuate  the  humiliation 

'  Diodonu  Slcolos  who  wrote  in  thmfinl  century  b.  c,  piMt  the  foUowing  aeeouni 
of  and  reaaont  for  the  JExodue  of  Cadmut  and  Moee$  :  "  There  haying  arisen  in  former 
days  a  pestiferous  disease  in  Egypt,  the  malUtnde  attributed  the  cause  of  the  evil  to 
the  Deity;  for  a  rery  great  concourse  of  fordgners  of  erery  nation  then  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  who  were  addicted  to  strange  rites  In  their  worship  and  sacrifices :  whence 
the  natires  of  the  land  inferred  that,  unless  they  remored  them,  there  would  never  be 
an  end  to  their  distresses.  They  immediately,  therefore,  expelled  these  foreigners ; 
the  most  illustrious  and  able  of  whom  passed  over  in  a  body  (as  some  say)  into 
Greece  and  other  places,  under  the  conduct  of  celebrated  leaders,  of  whom  the  most 
renowned  were  Danaus  and  Cadmus.  But  a  large  body  of  the  people  went  forth 
into  the  country  which  is  now  called  Judea,  situated  not  far  distant  from  Egypt, 
being  altogether  desert  in  those  times.  The  leader  of  this  colony  was  Moses,  a  man 
very  remarkable  for  his  great  wisdom  and  valor.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  land,  among  other  cities  he  founded  that  which  is  called  Jerusalem,  which  is  now 
the  most  celebrated." — (Diod.,  lib.  xL) 
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of  some  of  their  captives,  the  caryatid,  or  supporting  figure,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  column,  is  also  found  in  several  Egyptian 
temples ;  the  only  order,  therefore,  of  pure  Greek  extraction  is 
the  Corinthian. 

The  Pandroseum,  with  its  caryatids ;  the  ancient  Temple  of 
Corinth ;  the  Sysipheum,  which  Strabo  speaks  of  as  in  ruins ;  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the  oldest  Grecian 
edifice,  perhaps,  whose  remains  permit  us  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  perfect  whole — these  and 
many  others,  amid  the  picturesque  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Greece,  recall  to  us  the  days  of  her  glory,  when  Phidias,  Scopas, 
and  Praxiteles,  wrought  their  exquisite  handiwork,  when  all 
that  was  noble,  learned,  and  beautiful,  was  found  within  her 
shores.  Few  will  be  the  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
names,  at  least,  of  her  monuments,  and,  thanks  to  her  exquisite 
works  of  art,  which  are  yet  unrivaled,  as  also  to  the  rich  inheri- 
tance of  literature  and  science  she  has  handed  down  to  us,  the 
civilization  of  this  country  is  not  often  questioned. 

Greece  in  turn  bequeathed  civilization  to  Rome,  which  is  also 
rich  in  monuments,  better  known  and  more  modem  than  those 
of  the  former ;  what  need  to  dwell  on  the  grandeui'  of  the  Coli- 
seum, the  Pantheon,  the  glorious  Column  of  Trajan,  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Constantine,  or  to  describe  the  remnants  of  palaces 
and  temples,  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  amid  which 
Gibbon  resolved  to  write  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ? "  These  are  so  often  depicted  with  i>en  and  pencil  as  to 
be  familiar  to  nearly  all. 

These  two  lands,  Greece  and  Italy,  contain  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  architecture  to  be  found  in  Europe.  Other  countries, 
indeed,  possess  scattered  and  isolated  fragments,  but  to  find  an 
accumulation  of  ruins  which  denote  the  existence  of  a  civilized 
people  ages  ago,  we  must  traverse  the  ocean ;  to  find  remnants 
of  cities  that  were  old  when  Greece  was  in  its  infancy,  we  must 
come  to  the  New  World  !  The  reader  will  here  imagine,  no  doubt, 
that  allusion  is  made  to  the  Aztec  civilization  of  Mexico,  which 
Prescott  depicts  in  such  glowing  colors ;  but,  while  admiring  the 
research  and  perseverance  displayed  by  that  eloquent  writer,  we 
regret  that  the  "  authorities  "  which  he  quotes,  and  which  would  be 
beyond  refutation  had  the  stories  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  deserved 
the  name  of  history,  were  in  reality  but  one  mass  of  fiction,  owing 


le 
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to  the  despotic  empire  exercised  by  the  Chnrcli  and  its  desire  to 
make  all  redound  to  its  glory,  as  also  to  the  self-glorification  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scone,  who  were  their  own  historians,  and  not 
unwilling  to  play  the  part  of  conqnerora  of  a  civilized  and  war- 
like nation.  The  Spaniards,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
quest, had  bnt  Just  emerged  from  their  wars  with  the  Moors  or 
Arabs,  a  people  who  had  inherited  from  the  East  art,  wealth,  and 
learning,  as  well  as  a  poetic  and  fiery  imagination,  and  a  taste  for 
gorgeous  display ;  who  had  enriched  Spain  beyoni]  measure,  built 
the  Alhamhra  and  embellished  Granada,  and  who  in  most  arta 
and  sciences  were  superior  to  their  conquerors.    The  adventurerB 


who  reached  Mexico  were  not  willing  to  assume  a  secondary  poM- 
tion  to  the  heroes  of  the  Moorish  wars,  they  therefore  depicted  the 
primitive  Indian  of  the  forest  in  colors  of  Oriental  splendor,  and 
magnified  their  own  exploits  to  the  greatness  of  those  of  the  Cid. 
No  blame  attaches  to  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  resting  in  good  faith 
upon  a  "  weight  of  anthority"  which  is  in  reality  but  a  fiction, 
the  work  of  fraud,  bigotry,  and  vain  ambition,  transmits  to  us 
those  splendid  fables.  That  they  are  fables  there  can  be  little 
donbt;  no  vestiges  of  past  grandeur  appear  in  those  places  where 
the  splendid  towns  described  by  Cortez  and  his  contemporaries 
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are  said  to  have  beea  situated,  and  where  towns  of  tlic  same 
name  still  stand  ;  no  remains  of  stately  palaces,  basins  carved  in 
solid  rock,  gardens,  and  strong  walls,  arc  to  be  found  on  the  site 
of  the  fabulous  city  of  Tezcuco ;  had  these  wonders  existed  there 
must  surely  have  remained  some  traces ;  even  had  the  stones  been 
taken  to  build  the  present  town,  they  would  still  be  recognizable, 
but  this  is  built  of  adobe  or  dried  mud-bricks,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  its  ever  having  been  otherwiao;  so  with  Mexico,  so  with  Ta- 
caba.  Furthermore,  the  Indian  of  the  present  day  docs  not  rec- 
ognize or  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient  ruins  in 
Central  America  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  traditional  history 
of  the  Indian  is  handed  down  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as 
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our  own  written  records,  and  descends  unvaried  from  father  to 
son;  if,  therefore,  their  race  had  ever  reached  any  thing  like  the 
civilization  attributed  to  the  Aztecs,  some  remembrance  of  its 
past  glories  would  still  be  preserved  among  its  descendants. 

The  fine  carving  of  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  and  elsewhere  in 
Central  America  appears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Egypt ;  the  tools  used  in  the  latter  country  were, 
we  know,  of  bronze  or  copper,  hardened  by  some  process  un- 
known to  oar  time ;  the  arrow-heads  and  hatchets  of  the  Indmns 
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were  of  sharpened  stone  or  flint.  Is  it  likely  that  their  race  eculd 
once  liAve  possessed  the  art  of  forging  and  hardening  metals  to 
such  perfection  as  the  workmanship  on  the  ruins  in  question  de- 
notes, and  then  become  totaUy  ignorant  of  that  art  ?  These  ruins 
appear,  indeed,  throughout,  of  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  or  perhaps 
Asiatic  origin,  and  show  signs  of  great  wealth  having  been 
expended  upon  them«  Some  of  the  cities  are  dedared  to  be  as 
large  as  Thebes.  We  find  among  them  the  Egyptian  square 
column  with  its  carved  hieroglyphics.  All  the  ornaments,  im- 
ages, and  vessels  which  have  been  found,  bear  the  unmistakable 
Egyptian  type,  notably  the  statue  found  at  Palenque,  which  is 
inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  at  the  base,  and  holds  in  its  hand  an 
indented  ornament,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mural  crown  of 
the  Phoenidan  Hercules.  The  statues  and  carvings  are  all  color- 
ed. Fine  specimens  of  painting  are  found,  showing  this  unknown 
people  to  have  been  further  advanced  in  this  art  than  in  that  of 
sculptu^  The  flesh-tints  are  of  that  peculiar  red-brown  which  the 
Egyptians  always  used.  Another  notable  Egyptian  feature  is  the 
pyramidal  form  of  building.  True,  the  Mexican  pyramids  are 
truncated,  bearing  on  their  summits  palaces  or  temples,  neverthe- 
less, this  peculiar  style  of  architecture  is  common  to  Egypt  and 
Central  America.  The  pyramid  at  Copan  is  almost  equal  in  size 
at  the  base  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  though  less  perfect  in  propor- 
tion and  workmanship ;  that  on  which  stands  the  palace  at  Pa- 
lenque even  bears  traces  of  having  been  covered  with  polished 
stones  similar  to  the  casing-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The 
pyramidal  gate-ways  of  Egypt  also  appear  to  have  existed  in 
America.  Specimens  are  found  at  Copan.  The  serpent,  which 
is  carved  on  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  emblems  of  the  Egyptians,  forms  one  of  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  adornment  in  the  Kuns'  Hall  at  Uxmal.  A  copper  coin 
fonnd  at  Palenque  was  impressed  with  the  same  emblem. 

The  Spaniards,  finding  a  square  stone  or  altar,  on  which 
were  beautifully-carved  figures  of  warriors  leading  captives  by 
the  hair,  immediately  declared  this  to  be  a  representation  of 
human  sacrifice,  and  termed  the  altar  ^^  the  sacrificial  stone,"  as 
having  been  consecrated  to  this  loathsome  rite.  "We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Spaniards,  themselves  under  the  power  of  priest- 
craft, were  too  ready  to  give  every  emblem,  statue,  or  hiero- 
glyphic, a  religious  meaning,  and  were  too  apt  to  interpret  that 
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meaning  to  the  detriment  of  the  unfortunate  Aztecs.  The  latter 
were  probably  as  innocent  of  the  crime  of  human  sacrifice  as  they 
were  of  having  erected  the  stone  in  question,  which  is  a  remnant 
of  the  long-extinguished  race  that  first  peopled  America,  raised 
by  them,  no  doubt,  to  commemorate  their  victories.  Kenrick  de- 
scribes a  similar  stone  as  existing  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Up- 
per Nile,  on  which  appears  a  king  ^^  holding  a  nimibcr  of  captives 
by  the  hair,  who  stretch  their  hands  out  toward  him  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  while  he  threatens  to  strike  them  with  a  hatchet.''  * 

We  might  multiply,  ad  infinitum^  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  ruins  of  America  and  those  of  Egypt,  a  re- 
semblance which  can  scarcely  be  considered  accidental,  as  itcomr 
prises  the  history  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  worship  of  a  people. 
This  resemblance  we  can  record  as  an  incontestable  fact,  but  dii»- 
coveries  have  hitherto  been  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  thing 
but  surmise  in  accounting  for  it.  The  ruins  in  America  are  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  decay  than  those  of  Egypt — shall  we 
therefore  believe  that  here  was  the  parent  race,  the  birthplace  of 
Egyptian  art?  that  the  Asiatic  nation  which  gave  civilization 
to  Egypt  had  previously  spread  itself  eastward  to  this  conti- 
nent ?  *  or  shall  we  rather  believe  that  the  Phoenicians,  when 
they  flourished  at  Tartessus  or  Tarshish  (the  present  Cadiz),  trad- 
ing with,  perhaps  colonizing,  the  British  Islands,  extended  their 
voyages  as  &r  as  America,  and  colonized  the  latter,  whose  ancient 
monuments  mark  the  decadence  of  Egyptian  art  t 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Spaniards  in  1492,  the  Northmen  five 
hundred  years  previously,  were  not  the  first  to  establish  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres ; 
thousands  of  years  before  their  time,  a  people  had  risen,  in  what 
is  now  termed  the  New  World,  to  a  civilization  similar  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  Egypt.  This  civilization  flourished  evidently  dur- 
ing many  hundred  years,  as  the  many  inland  cities  of  which  re- 
mains are  visible  testify.  These  must  have  taken  centuries  to  ar- 
rive at  such  dimensions,  and  prove  that  inland  home  commerce 
existed,  sufiScient  for  the  support  of  millions.  This,  then,  was  no 
sea-coast  colony  of  rapid  growth  and  extinction,  but  a  nation  that 

*  Kenrick,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

^  In  our  own  day  Japanese  junks  have  drifted  uncontrolled  from  the  shores  of  that 
island  to  those  of  Alaska  and  California.  Some  such  accident  may  hare  revealed  to 
the  Asialics  the  so-caUed  New  World,  thousands  of  jears  ago. 
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slowly  and  eteadUy  incresBed  in  numbers  and  wealth,  how  many 
thoosand  years  ago  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  know,  that  trees 
more  than  a  thonsand  years  old  have  been  found  growing  on  the 
ruins  in  Central  America,  which  conld  only  hare  commenced 
growth  many  years  after  the  buildings  had  iallen  into  decay. 

How  this  people  became  extinct  is  yet  a  mystery.     Was  it 
some  internal  war  f  some  fell  disease  or  black  death  t  or,  more 


likely,  did  savage  tribes  overcome  and  destroy  them,  as  barba- 
rism seems  ever  to  destroy  civilization  I  These  are  questions  yet 
unanswered.  Future  discoveries,  perhaps,  of  other  rains,  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  preservation,  may  throw  greater  light  on  the  subject. 
All  we  are  able  now  to  do  is,  to  travel  amazedly  through  these 
rains.  Here,  indeed,  History,  to  our  eager  query,  "  Who  hath 
bnilded  them  I "  mninbleth  something,  but  what  it  is  we  hear  not. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A6TB0N0KT,   GEOGBAPHT,   NAVIGATION,   LEARNING,   AMONG  THB 

ANCIENT8. 

.  As  \^cil  might  we  attempt  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  intel- 
lectual man  as  to  fix  the  age  of  astronomy.  That  it  is  almost 
coeval  with  humanity  we  may,  however,  reasonably  infer,  for  it  is 
not  curiosity,  or  even  a  love  of  science,  but  the  dictates  of  ne- 
cessity which  impel  us  to  its  study :  by  it  the  seasons  are  deter- 
mined, the  proper  dates  fixed  for  civil  and  religious  affairs,  the 
favorable  periods  for  voyages  on  the  vast  ocean  ascertained. 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  fixed  rules  and  regu- 
lations ;  thus  is  astronomy  indispensable  to  agriculture,  politics, 
and  religion.  In  tracing  back  its  history,  the  most  wc  can  do  is, 
to  observe  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  note  the  early  fragments 
which  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  upon  the  subjedt.  These  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  at  a  very  early  age  mankind  had  reached 
such  proficiency  in  that  science  as  to  render  it  pn.hnble  that 
their  knowledge  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  present  day. 

The  Hebrew  historian  claims  for  his  people  the  honor  of 
having  first  studied  the  heavens ;  but  the  Hindoos,  according  to 
their  own  record,  are  the  most  ancient  astronomers  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge.  They  computed  eclipses  3102  years  b.  c,  and,  as 
their  calculations  at  this  early  period  represent  the  state  of  the 
heavens  with  astonishing  accuracy,  and  appear  upon  examination 
to  be  even  more  correct  than  those  they  subsequently  made,  it  is 
evident  they  were  the  result  of  actual  observation.  It  was  the 
Hindoos  who  for  greater  facility  of  calculation  invented  the  ten 
numeral  figures  which  the  Arabs  introduced  into  Spain,  and 
which  have,  now  superseded  the  old  Boman  method  of  comput- 
ing by  means  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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India,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  back,  appears  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  astronomy.  She  spread  her  knowledge  eastward 
to  China  and  Japan,  westward  to  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  who  in  turn 
bequeathed  it  to  Phoenicia  and  Greece.  Learned  men  of  these 
lands  appear  to  have  determined  the  motion  and  volume  of  the 
stars,  the  constellations  were  named  in  writings  both  sacred  and 
profane,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  fixed  many  centuries  anterior  to 
our  era.  One  of  the  learned  men  of  our  day,  who  for  forty  years 
labored  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancients,  found  upon 
a  co£5n  or  Egyptian  mummy-case  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  a 
delineation  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  position  of  the 
planets ;  the  date  to  which  they  pointed  was  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox of  the  year  1722  b.  o.  Prof.  Mitchell,  to  whom  the  fact 
was  communicated,  employed  his  assistants  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  sys- 
tem on  the  equinox  of  that  year.  This  was  done,  and  a  diagram 
furnished  by  parties  ignorant  of  his  object,  which  showed  that 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1722  b.  o.,  the  moon  and  planets  occupied 
the  exact  points  in  the  heavens  marked  upon  the  coffin  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Egyptians  had,  we  have  already  shown,  a  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  applied  that  science  to  such  practi- 
cal uses  that  a  knowledge  of  it  must  have  been  common  to  all. 
Mathematics  and  geometry  are  said  to  have  had  their  birth  with 
them.    Diodorus  writes : 

"  They  pay  great  attention  to  geometry  and  arithmetic.  For 
the  river,  changing  the  appearance  of  the  country  very  materially 
every  year,  causes  many  and  various  discussions  among  neighbor- 
ing proprietors,  about  the  extent  of  their  property ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  person  to  decide  upon  their  claims  without 
geometrical  proof  founded  on  actual  observation ;  of  arithmetic 
they  have  also  frequent  use,  both  in  their  domestic  economy  and 
in  the  application  of  geometrical  theorems,  besides  its  utility  in 
the  cultivation  of  astronomical  studies ;  for  the  orders  and  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  are  observed  at  least  as  industriously  by  the 
Egyptians  as  by  any  other  people  whatever ;  and  they  keep  a 
record  of  the  motions  of  each  for  an  incredible  number  of  years, 
the  study  of  this  science  having  been,  from  the  remotest  times, 
an  object  of  national  ambition  with  them. 

"Tliey  have  also  most  punctually  observed  the  motions, 
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periods,  and  actions  of  the  planets  ....  and  not  uncommonly 
predict  the  failure  of  crops,  or  an  abundance,  and  the  occurrence 
of  epidemic  diseases  among  men  and  beasts;  foreseeing  also 
earthquakes  and  floods,  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  a  variety 
of  other  things  which  appear  impossible  to  the  multitude." 

The  most  ancient  astronomer  of  Greece,  Thales,  acquired 
much  of  his  great  learning  in  Egypt.  Six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  he  computed  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  is  said  to  have 
predicted  that  memorable  eclipse  which  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber,. 610  B.  0.,  stayed  the  effusion  of  blood  and  caused  an  armis- 
tice between  the  Medes  and  Libyans.  Pythagoras,  one  of  his 
disciples,  taught  the  principles  of  our  solar  system,  also  that  the 
moon  reflected  the  sun's  rays,  and  described  accurately  the  na- 
ture of  comets.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  that 
Yenus  is  alternately  the  evening  and  the  morning  star.  Eratos- 
thenes measured  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  200  b.  c,  by  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  which  is  the  means  now  employed.  Epicurus 
speaks  incidentally  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  '^  the  world  turning 
as  it  does  round  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  and  that  too  with  sur- 
prising rapidity."  But  the  work  of  the  ancients  which  may  be 
called  the  most  complete  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of 
Gaudius  Ptolemy,  well  named  the  Prince  of  Astronomers.  In 
the  second  century  of  our  era  he  wrote  at  Alexandria  his  ad- 
mirable works.  He  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
more  than  four  thousand  places,  and  gives  the  history  of  ancient 
astronomy,  with  an  elaborate  ^list  of  the  stars  as  known  to  him 
and  older  astronomers.  The  term  "colossal,"  given  by  the 
great  Humboldt  to  the  work  of  Ptolemy  on  geography,  applies  as 
well  to  his  astronomical  labors.  Beroseus '  repeats  the  follow- 
ing Babylonian  tradition,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it 
,as  a  theory,  shows  what  study  and  calculation  were  expended  by 
the  ancients  on  these  matters :  he  maintains  that  all  terrestrial 
things  will  be  consumed  when  the  planets  which  now  are  trav- 
ersing their  different  courses  shall  all  coincide  in  the  sign  of 
Cancer,  and  be  so  placed  that  a  straight  line  could  pass  directly 
through  all  their  orbs ;  but  the  inundation  will  take  place  when 
the  same  conjunction  shall  occur  in  Capricorn.    In  the  first  is 

•  Beroseus,  or  Beroeus,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  was  the  contempo- 
nry  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  workd  are  quoted  by  Joscphus,  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  by  Eusebius,  and  others. 
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the  summer,  in  the  last  the  winter  of  the  year.  Tlie  great  year 
of  Aristotle  is  that  in  which  the  planets,  in  completing  their 
coarse,  return  to  the  sign  from  which  they  originally  started  to- 
gether when  God  set  them  in  motion ;  in  the  winter  of  this  year 
comes  the  deluge,  its  summer  brings  the  conflagration  of  the 
world.  This  periodical  revolution  or  conjunction  is  fixed  by 
Orpheus  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  years,  and  by 
Copandras  at  one  hundred  and  thirty -six  thousand.  Other 
writers  contend  that  the  heavenly  bodies  shall  no  more  coincide 
in  their  original  positions. 

No  science  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  ancients  in  such 
veneration  as  the  noble  one  which  lifts  men  above  the  i>etty 
strife  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  causing  them  to  contemplate  the 
immense  expanse  of  the  heavens  and  numberless  stars.  •  Among 
all  the  splendors  of  the  Persian  Chosroes,  the  most  magnificent 
was  perhaps  a  dome  supported  by  a  forest  of  forty  thousand  col- 
umns, which  was  adorned  with  one  thousand  globes  of  gold,  imi- 
tating the  motions  of  the  planets  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac : 

'*  Twas  thus  be  taught  the  fabric  of  the  spheres, 
The  changefol  moon,  the  circait  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven." 

Many  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the  ancients,  both  in  art 
and  letters,  have  been  lost,  mutilated,  or  so  falsified  that,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  original.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages  under  which  they  must  labor,  enough  re- 
mains to  prove  lliat  they  had  arrived  at  many  just  conclusions 
touching  astronomy,  and  the  form  and  size  of  our  planet,  so  that, 
from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  our  own,  the  ignorant  only  can 
have  believed  the  earth  to  be  other  than  spherical,  the  ridicu- 
lous story  touching  Columbus  and  the  sages  o^  Salamanca  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If  this  knowledge  was  attained  with- 
out the  aids  of  which  we  boast,  their  achievements  should  be  re- 
garded as  more  wonderful  than  ours.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  conclude  that,  as  in  all  ages  human  nature  has  under  the 
same  circumstances  been  about  the  same,  an  equal  amount  of 
learning,  thought,  and  similar  instruments,  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed ;  in  short,  that  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and 
that  "  wisdom  shall  not  die  with  us."  • 

*  It  18  generaUr  betieved  that  GHlileo  wad  persecuted  by  the  Church,  and  tortured 
(by  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  discorerica  made  by  him  in  astronomy.    In  this  be- 
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The  attainments  of  the  ancients  in  astronomy  are  less  often 
contested  than  their  knowledge  of  geography,  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  decidedly  deficient ;  nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of 
those  fragments  of  their  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  are  able  in  great  measure  to  refute  the  charge.  Certainly  in- 
terest and  enterprise  were  as  nearly  connected  and  as  great  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  huge  ships  propelled  by  sails,  with  hun- 
dreds of  oarsmen  to  take  the  place  of  the  latter  during  calms  or 
adverse  winds,  guided  by  the  magnetic  needle  (their  knowledge 
of  which  we  shall  presently  prove),  afibrded  even  greater  advan- 
tages than  modem  sailing-ships.  Pharaoh  Kecho  sent  out  a  for- 
midable exploring  expedition,  about  600  b.  c,  manned  by  Phoe- 
nicians, which,  descending  the  Red  Sea  and  circumnavigating 
Africa,  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  third  year  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean,  thus  performing  at  that 
early  period  the  voyage,  in  an  inverse  direction,  for  which  Vasco 
de  Gama,  two  thousand  years  later,  became  so  renowned,  with 
the  additional  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Ked  Seas. 
Herodotas  is  disposed  to  discredit  the  accounts  of  this  voyage, 
for  the  best  reason  that  could  well  be  given  to  establish  their 
veracity :  that  is,  he  writes  that  the  Phoenicians  asserted  that 
during  a  portion  of  their  voyage  the  sun  was  in  the  north. 

A  gentleman  of  our  day,  who,  after  seven  years'  study,  travel, 
and  observation,  finds  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  be  the  several 
lakes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  corresponding  in  number,  form, 
size,  and  location,  with  the  description  of  the  latter,  is  tlioiight 
worthy  of  knighthood,  and  hailed  with  triumph  by  his  learned 
brethren.  If  these  honors  are  to  be  paid  to  one  who  has  suflGicient- 
ly  informed  himself  to  enable  him  to  indorse  the  correctness  of 

lief  we  do  not  fully  concur.  Books  much  older  than  Galileo  were  then  preserved  %t 
Rome  and  Pisa,  containing  those  very  theories  for  which  it  is  alleged  this  Pisan  was 
persecuted  ;  these  records  have  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  more  just  and  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  and  his  books  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  on  account 
of  an  attack  made  upon  that  body  In  the  preface  of  a  book  for  the  publication  cf 
which  he  had  obtained,  a  license  from  the  holy  office,  as  is  alleged,  by  deception  or 
falsehood.  Would  the  Church  destroy  his  book  for  affirming  that  the  earth  revoWed 
round  the  sun  in  little  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  while  carefully 
preserving  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  which  they  proclaim  the  same  doctrines  ? 
We  would  not  here  defend  the  Inquisition,  or  justify  the  tyranny  of  the  Church ;  yet, 
let  It  be  remembered  that  Pope  Urban  YIII.  granted  an  annual  pension  of  one  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  support  of  Qalileo  in  the  evening  of  hid  days,  and  one  of  sixty 
crowns  to  his  son. 
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Ptolemy,  what  honors  should  we  not  pay  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  geographer  of  seventeen  hundred  years  ago  i 

The  question,  however,  touching  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  which  most  interests  us  in  the  present  work  is : 
Were  they  or  were  they  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ?  Without  reverting  to  what  we  have  said 
in  the  preceding  chapter  touching  the  resemblance  between  the 
ruins  of  Central  America  and  of  Egypt,  in  accounting  for  which 
we  can  only  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  we  may  rest  upon  a  sure 
foundation  our  belief  that  they  were  not.  Although  most  writers 
on  the  discovery  of  America,  and  extravagant  eulogists  of  Co- 
lumbus, affect  either  utterly  to  ignore,  or  to  regard  as  £Etbles,  the 
allusions  in  ancient  writings  to  a  land  which  can  be  no  other  than, 
that  which  we  now  call  the  New  World,  those  who  assisted  Co- 
lumbus in  his  undertaking  and  instructed. him  in  the  course  he 
was  to  pursue,  were  actuated  and  inspired  mainly  by  these  allu- 
sions. Columbus  himself,  seeking  to  give  a  learned  air  to  his 
enterprise,  and  to  draw  attention  from  the  real  source  whence  he 
derived  his  knowledge,  dwells  largely  upon  these  ancient  frag- 
ments, as  does  also  his  son.'* 

We  will  not  multiply  quotations,  but  will  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  from  Plato,  which  so  accurately  describes  the 
situation  of  America  that  the  reader  must  indeed  be  obstinate 
who  will  not  believe  that  he  described  a  country  which  had  been 
known,  and  did  not  marvelously  imagine  one  which  should  coin- 
cide 80  well  with  the  situation  of  the  real  continent : 

^<  That  sea  "  (the  Atlantic)  ^^  was  then  navigable,  and  had  an  isl- 
and fronting  that  mouth  which  you  in  your  tongue  call  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  •  •  . .  a/nd  there  woe  a  passage  heruse  to  {he  rest  of 
the  islands^  as  well  as  from  these  idands  to  the  whole  opposite 
eontinervt  that  surrounds  that  real  sea  ....  the  Atlantic  Isl- 
and itself  was  plunged  beneath  the  sea,  and  entirely  disappeared ; 
whence  even  now  that  sea  is  neither  navigable  nor  to  be  traced 
out,  being  blocked  up  by  the  great  depth  of  mud  which  the  sub- 
siding island  produced."  " 

We  cannot  conceive,  when  we  observe  the  character  of  the 
writings  of  Plato,  that  he  could  have  any  object  in  deceiving  or 
misleading  his  readers.    A  disciple  of  the  sublime  Socrates,  his  aim 

i«  See  FeinEDdo  Ck>IaiDhas*8  '*  History  of  the  Admiral,''  chapters  tI,  tu.,  tUl,  Isl,  x. 
"  Plato,  "  The  Timseiu,"  DaTis's  translation. 
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was  to  elevate  and  instruct  mankind.  Witli  regard  to  the  "  great 
island "  of  which  he  speaks,  we  see  no  reason  to  term  it  the 
^^ fabled  island  of  Atlantis,"  as  do  most  authors.  Wonderful  sub- 
mersions and  convulsions  have  in  our  own  day  changed  the  as- 
pect of  coasts.  The  groups  of  islands  east  of  the  West  Indies 
may  be  remains  of  one  vast  island ;  their  broken  nature  renders 
this  hypothesis  probable.  Why  should  we  not,  observing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  greater  part  of  the  above  description,  accept  the 
whole  as  truthful,  instead  of  rejecting  the  whole  as  a  fable  be- 
cause one  part  records  an  event  which,  though  wonderfol,  is  by  no 
means  impossible  %  If  this  great  island  were  submerged  it  must 
have  taken  years  before  the  sea  became  navigable ;  by  that  time 
men  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  such,  and,  drawn  toward  other 
interests  and  pursuits,  had  abandoned  or  forgotten  the  ^'  islands 
and  the  whole  opposite  continent  which  surrounds  that  real  sea," 
which  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  West  Indies  and  the 
(Continent  of  America.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  learned,  or 
even  ordinarily  educated,  ever  became  totally  ignorant  or  obliv- 
ious of  the  existence  of  this  continent,  while  a  convulsion  so 
terrible  as  must  have  been  the  one  recorded  by  Plato  would  have 
deeply  impressed  the  masses,  whose  yague  and  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  event  may  have  given  rise  to  those  legends  respect- 
ing the  horrors  pervading  "^  shadowy ^^  or  ^^ gloomy  ocean" 
which  are  said  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  allusions  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere are  so  vague,  or  be  so  assured  that  Atlantis  was  a  fable? 
were  not  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  lost  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  their  existence  forgotten,  and  those  authors  mentioning 
them  accused  of  inventing  fables  to  mislead  the  ignorant  ?  Yet 
after  all  those  years  an  accident  revealed  to  astonished  modem 
times  the  ^^  fabulous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,"  and 
with  them  the  habits  and  customs  in  their  minutest  details  of  a 
people  who  had  been  thus  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  affairs  of 
daily  life,  by  the  flood  of  molten  lava  and  fiery  shower  of  ashes, 
and  who  are  proved  to  have  rivaled,  if  not  excelled,  us  in  all  the 
refinements  of  civilization.  The  hardened  lava  can  be  hewn 
asunder,  the  ashes  swept  away,  but  none  can  roll  back  the  mighty 
ocean,  nor  disclose  what  its  waves  conceal ;  this  must  remain  till 
the  day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead. 

Nothing  more  fully  proves  the  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
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in  the  earliest  ages,  than  the  extensive  commerce  which  was  car- 
ried on.  In  the  infancy  of  nations  and  peoples,  the  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  is  indeed  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man, 
but  this  desire  cannot  develop  into  commerce  till  the  nation  is 
wealthy  and  populous.  In  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  he 
who  first  sat  down  at  a  spring,  or  reposed  in  the  grateful  shade 
of  a  tree,  acquired  a  right  to  possess  the  same,  which  was  respected 
by  subsequent  visitors.  Abraham  exclaims  to  Lot,  when  their  flocks 
have  become  so  numerous  as  to  render  a  separation  necessary  : 

^^  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  t  separate  thyself,  I  pray 
thee,  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  left.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere  ....  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  ....  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ; 
....  and  Abraham  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  nations  were  thus 
primitive  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarch.  As  well  might  it  be  main- 
tained that  the  world  is  at  present  sparsely  populated  because 
there  are  vast  regions  in  America  where  a  citizen  may  acquire 
an  ample  homestead  simply  by  a  residence  of  a  few  years  on  the 
spot  of  his  choice.  Trade  and  commerce  were  already  well  sys- 
tematized. Gold  and  silver,  in  exchange  for  wares,  had  taken  the 
place  of  barter,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  Abraham  paid 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  such  as  were  current  with  the  / 
merchant,  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah ;  and  Joseph  was  sold  to 
the  Tshmaelitish  merchants,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt 
with  spices  and  perfumes,  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
•"  An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians, 
the  earliest  merchants  of  antiquity  of  whom  we  have  knowledge. 
To  their  great  mart,  Tyre,  the  merchants  of  every  nation  brought 
their  choicest  goods.  The  beauteous  slaves  of  Greece,  soft  linen, 
purple  dyes  and  silks  of  Syria,  embroideries  of  Egypt,  perfumes 
of  Arabia,  horses  and  horsemen,  mules,  wheat,  honey,  balm, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  even  tin  from  Cornwall,  all 
found  ready  sale  in  the  vast  markets  of  ^^  the  crowned  city  whose 
merchants  were  princes."  " 

^Ko  more  glowing  desoripUon  of  the  commercUl  greatnesa  of  a  city  c&d  be  im- 
agined than  that  in  which  Siekiel  (chapter  xzriL)  enumerates  the  many  peoples  who 
traded  with  Tyre. 
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Carthage  and  Alexandria  rivaled  and  succeeded  Tyre  as  the 
great  commercial  marts  of  tlie  world,  Ai-abia  Felix,  when  that 
country  was  the  medium  through  which  passed  the  commerce  be- 
tween Egypt  and  India,  seemed  to  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the 
world  within  its  borders.  The  doors  of  the  dwellings  were  of  ivo- 
ry studded  with  rich  jewels ;  the  pillars  glistened  with  gold  and 
silver ;  .aromatic  woods  were  burned  to  cook  food ;  and  so  cloyed 
with  rich  perfumes  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  land  that 
we  are  told  they  burned  pitch  and  goat's-hair  under  their  noses 
to  stimulate  their  sense  of  smell.  Among  the  many  castes  into 
which  the  people  of  India  were  from  the  earliest  ages  divided, 
merchants  are  distinctly  mentioned,  so  that  we  may  conclude 
that  trade  was  established  in  that  country  from  the  remotest 
periods. 

The  staple  articles  of  commerce  with  the  ancients  do  not 
seem  to  have  greatly  varied  from  those  of  the  present  day,  they 
consisted  of  rich  silks,  precious  stones,  and  metals,  linens,  slaves, 
ivory,  ebony,  purple  dyes,  spices,  wines,  horses,  mules,  sugar, 
wheat,  honey,  fans  from  China,  carved  images,  flint-glass,  etc. 
This  vast  commerce  can  scarcely  have  existed  without  carrying 
the  science  of  navigation  to  a  very  advanced  state.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, there  is  no  doubt,  navigated  all  the  known  seas  and  very 
probably  crossed  the  Atlantic."  The  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian 
Hanno,  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  a  curious  record 
of  which  was  found  suspended  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Car- 
thage, and  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  Kecho  before  mentioned, 
are  the  earliest  great  enterprises  in  navigation  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

The  "Periplus "  of  Hanno  is  apparently  an  official  document 
recording  a  voyage  of  discovery  which  the  Carthaginians  decreed 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  Liby-phoenician  col- 
onies. Modem  writers  have  not  been  wanting  who,  seeking  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Periplus,"  would  detract 
from  the  knowledge  and  enterpriseof  antiquity.  Falconer  has, 
however,  ably  refuted  these  aspersions ;  and,  as  the  descriptions 
given  by  Hanno  correspond  to  the  aspect  of  the  shores  which  he 

1'  In  the  tomb  of  Rameses  the  Great  Is  a  representation  of  a  naval  combat  between 
the  Egyptians  and  some  other  people,  supposed  to  be  the  PhGenidans,  whose  huge 
ships  are  propelled  by  sails.  In  these,  guided  by  their  stone  of  Hercules,  or  mariner's 
compass,  they  were  enabled  boldly  to  leave  the  coast. 
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declares  to  have  coasted,  we  may  regard  the  fact  as  established 
that,  six  hundred  years  before  our  era,  a  voyage  of  discovery 
W3S  made,  which  was  worthier  in  its  objects  than  that  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

It  ia  not  possible  that  the  art  of  ship-building  should  have 
reached  such  perfection  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  early  times,  had 
not  navigation  been  extensive  enough  to  demand  such  perfec- 
tEon.  The  dimensions  of  the  most  ancient  vessel  on  record,  the 
ark  of  IToah,  three  hundred  cubits  long,  fifty  broad  and  thirty  high, 
are  almost  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  fastest  vessels  of 
the  present  day,  which  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
long,  fifty  broad^  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
ships  of  the  Egyptians  were  often  upon  a  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  fleet  with  which  Sesostris  conquered  all  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Eed  Sea  is  described  in  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles 
tu>  have  been  composed  of  four  hundred  large  vessels.'^  That 
which  Alexander  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dydaspes,  one  thousand  miles  inland,  was  of  one  thousand  ships ; 
with  these  he  descended  the  Indus,  and,  on  reaching  the  ocean, 
billed  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  had  large 
lioets."  Archimedes  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  for 
Iliero  of  Syracuse  which  surpassed  in  magnificence  any  thing  of 
which  we  read.  The  wood  which  would  have  built  fifty  ordinary 
je^alleys  was  expended  in  its  construction.  It  contained  galleries, 
^rdens,  stables,  fish-ponds,  mills,  baths,  an  engine  to  throw 
atones  three  hundred  poimds  in  weight,  and  arrows  twelve 
yiiurds  long.  Its  floors  were  inlaid  with  scenes  from  Homer's 
^^  Iliad."  A  temple  of  Yenus  was  also  among  the  wonders  it  con- 
tMuned. 

The  famous  voyage  of  St.  Paul  to  Eome  was  effected  in  three 
vessels.  In  the  flrst,  no  doubt  a  small  coasting  one,  he  went  from 
Oosarea  to  Myra,  where  he  went  on  board  an  Alexandrian  corn- 
»hip,  which  was  wrecked  off  the  cost  of  Malta ;  this  ship  con- 
tained a  cargo  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  persons, 
all  of  which  were  carried  by  another  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  be- 
tides its  own  crew  and  cargo,  by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  to 
Puteoli.    Now,  as  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  ton  and  a  half  per  man  in 

>^Diodonu  Siculus,  "Canon  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt" 

i^Diodonia  Sicnliu  relates  that  foar  thoosand  ships  opposed  the  inradon  of  Semi- 
rtmia  into  India. 
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transport-ships,  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  average  an- 
cient merchant-ships  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
tons  burden.  The  vessel  in  which  the  great  obelisk  of  the  Vat- 
ican was  transported  to  Rome  carried  eleven  hundred  tons  of 
pulse  as  ballast,  besides  the  obelisk,  which  weighed  fifteen  hundred 
tons. 

Kor  did  the  ships  of  the  ancients  lack  many  so-called  modern 
improvements.  The  chain-cable,  which  we  have  seen  patented  in 
our  own  day,  was  well  known  to  the  Venitii,  whose  galleys  are 
thus  described  by  Julius  Csesar  : 

"  Their  bottoms  were  somewhat  flatter  than  ours,  the  better 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  shallows,  and  sustain  without  danger 
the  regress  of  the  tides.  Their  prows  were  very  high  and  erect, 
as  likewise  their  stems,  to  bear  the  hugeness  of  the  billows  and 
the  violence  of  tempests.  The  body  of  the  vessel  was  entirely 
of  oak,  to  stand  the  shocks  and  assaults  of  that  tempestuous  ocean. 
The  benches  of  the  rowers  were  made  of  strong  beams  of  about 
afoot  in  breadth,  and  fastened  with  iron  nails  an  inch  thick.  In- 
stead  of  cables^  they  secured  their  anchors  wUh  chains  ofironP 

A  Boman  vessel  of  the  time  of  Trajan  had  been  sunk  in  the 
Lake  Kicciola  ;  it  was  raised  after  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
years,  and  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  the  planks 
were  of  cypress  and  pine,  calked  with  linen  rags,  and  covered 
with  Greek  pitch ;  the  outside  was  covered  with  sheets  of  lead 
fastened  with  small  copper  nails.'  So  the  idea  of  metal  sheeting 
is  no  more  modem  than  that  of  the  chain-cable. 

All  this,  it  will  be  argued,  were  useless  to  sail  across  a  vast 
expanse  of  water,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  magnet,  the  mag- 
netized needle,  or  mariner's  compass. 

The  invention  of  the  compass  is  commonly  attributed  to  a 
pilot  of  Amalfi."  His  name,  and  the  date  of  so  memorable  an 
event,  are  alike  misty  and  uncertain.     In  our  time  he  is  known 

^*  The  Amalfitans  boasted  their  descent  from  Roman  citizens  sent  to  Byzantium  by 
Conetantine  the  Great,  and  who,  afler  shipwreck  on  the  way,  established  themselves 
at  Melfi,  the  name  of  which  they  transferred  to  their  new  city  built  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  on  the  spot  where  Psstum  formerly  flourished.  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  republic  of  Amalfi  was  already  the  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  her  maritime  code  was  adopted  throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  as  was  formerly  that  of  Rhodes.  Sicilians,  Arabs,  Africans,  Indians  even, 
frequented  her  mart  to  exchange  their  respective  products.  Her  tort  were  the  most 
approved  circulation  throughout  the  Levant  until  the  Venetian  ducat  prevailed. 
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as  Flavio  Gioia,  but  writers  nearer  to  liis  own  day  call  him  Giri 
and  Gira,  and  give  him  the  Christian  name  Giovane.  In  like 
manner,  the  year  1302  has  been  ^selected  for  the  discovery,  out  of 
a  number  of  dates  to  which  it  is  assigned  in  the  older  authors. 
The  particulars  of  the  man's  history  are  unknown,  nor  is  there  a 
scrap  of  historical  evidence  that  he  either  discovered  or  even 
improved  the  mariner's  compass.  On  tracing  to  its  origin  a 
story  BO  generally  received,  reiterated  as  it  is  in  most  books  of 
reference,  and  accepted  in  Italy  as  an  article  of  the  national 
creed,  we  find  the  authority  for  it  lost  in  tradition  and  guess- 
work. The  celebrated  Antony  Panormita,  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  secretary  of  Alphonso,  King 
of  Naples,  has  embalmed  in  verse  the  tradition  of  the  discovery 
at  Amalfi : 

'*  First  Amalfi  gave  to  seamen  the  use  of  the  magnet." 

And  elsewhere : 

**  Of  the  magnet,  Amalfi 
Boasts  the  noble  dLscovery." 

In  more  recent  times  this  story  has  been  received  by  local 
writers,  who,  indulging  a  lively  fancy,  have  appeared  to  see  in  the 
arms  of  Amalfi  the  heraldic  symbol  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  have  thereupon  alleged  that  the  city  did  in  fact  take  the 
compass  for  its  arms,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  invention 
by  the  citizen  Giovane  Gira  or  Giri,  or  Flavio  Gioia.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  sign  of  the  compass  which  still  remains  over 
the  door  of  a  certain  dwelling  in  that  renowned  seaport  originally 
suggested  the  tradition,  and  may  have  served  to  commemorate 
a  famous  nautical  instrument-maker  who  had  made  some  improve- 
ment in  the  indications  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and  in  the 
suspension  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Notwithstanding  this  absence  of  all  historic  testimony,  our 
students'  guides  and  Italian  patriotism"  cleave  to  a  story  which 
will  not  bear  serious  examination.  For  there  is  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses that  long  before  the  era  of  Gioia  the  compass  was  in  famil- 
iar use  in  Europe,  and  that  in  the  East  the  knowledge  of  the 

"  Id  the  naTal  action  off  Lissa,  in  July,  1866,  the  first  hostile  encounter  of  iron* 
clad  fleets  in  the  world's  history,  the  Flavio  Gioia  and  Ohristoforo  Colombo  figured  as 
dispatch-boats  on  the  Italian  side. 
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polarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  application  to  traveling  by  sea 
and  land,  were  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

The  firat  notice  of  the  compass  in  European  literature  appears 
in  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen.  "  The  Land- 
namabok  '*  has  this  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
volume : 

"  Floke  Vilgedarson  set  out  about  the  year  868  from  Boga- 
land  in  Norway  to  rediscover  Iceland.  He  took  with  him  three 
ravens  to  act  as  guides.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors 
when  looking  out  for  land  to  let  fly  these  birds.  If  they  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  it  was  presumed  they  were  still  far  from  land, 
but  if  they  flew  away  they  were  watched,  and  the  direction  they 
had  taken  followed  as  a  sure  guide  to  land.  To  consecrate  the 
ravens  to  this  use,  Floke  offered  a  great  sacrifice  at  Smorsund, 
where  his  vessel  was  at  anchor.  For  at  that  time  the  navigators 
of  Scandinavia  did  not  make  use  of  the  loadstone." 

This  was  written  about  the  year  1075,  and,  though  the  last 
clause  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  yet 
proves  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  and  its  use  in  navigation 
were  by  that  time,  at  any  rate,  perfectly  familiar  to  the  North- 
men. 

A  century  later,  in  the  year  1190,  the  use  of  the  magnet  at 
sea  is  used  as  a  simile  in  a  French  satirical  poem — ^a  proof  that  it 
could  not  even  at  that  date  have  been  recently  invented,  but  was 
notorious  and  familiar  to  all.  The  title  of  the  poem  is  "  La  Bible," 
the  author  was  Guyot  de  Provins^  The  writer,  after  having  de- 
claimed against  every  state,  proceeds  to  attack  the  court  of 
Borne.  The  pope,  according  to  him,  should  be  what  the  polar 
otar  is  to  the  mariner,  the  one  conspicuous,  fixed,  unchanging, 
infallible  guide.  In  natural  connection  with  this,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  magnet,  the  loving-stone  which  reveals  the  place  of 
the  Tresmontaigne  when  clouds  and  mist  obscure  it.  But  we 
will,  as  nearly  as  we  can  render  it  in  English,  give  the  entire 
passage: 

**  Would  that  onr  Holy  Father  the  pope 
Resembled  th*  immovable  star. 
Very  clearly  they  see  it — 
The  mariners,  they  tmst  to  its  ray : 
By  that  star  they  go  out  and  home, 
They  hold  on  their  way  with  all  calm. 
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It  is  known  as  the  Tresmontaigne, 

It  is  fixed,  central,  and  certain. 

While  others  shoot,  wander,  revolve, 

This  star  is  the  centre  of  all. 

The  seaman  knows  an  art  that  can^t  deceive : 

The  compass"  is  his  sacred  oracle. 

The  potent  charm  of  the  magnet 

(A  stone  dark  and  ugly  in  look, 

Yet  to  it  iron  fondly  adheres), 

Gives  its  impulse  to  the  needle 

Which  then,  cased,  and  freely  saspended, 

Set  in  movement  nnhindered. 

True  and  certain  points  to  that  star. 

The  sky  with  sea  in  mist  confused. 

No  moon  or  constellation  to  be  seen. 

The  needless  lighted  up  without  delay : 

The  sailor  has  no  fear  of  going  astray, 

To  th'  invisible  star  points  the  faithful  iron, 

And  on  the  trackless  deep  his  way  is  sure. 

Unchanging,  central,  bright,  that  star. 

Such  surely  should  our  Holy  Father  be." 

Another  notice  of  the  compass  is  found  in  the  ^^  History  of  the 
East  and  "West "  by  the  Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Bishop  of  Tus- 
culnm  and  Ptolemais,  a  legate  of  the  pope  in  the  fourth  Crusade 
and  in  the  army  of  Montfort  against  the  Albigenses,  a.  d. 
1204-1210.  He  calls  the  magnet  adamaa  (English  adamant),  a 
name  very  much  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  in  lieu  of  magnea 
(magnet).    The  passage  in  question  is  this : 

"  The  magnet  (orfay^ww)  is  found  in  India.  It  attracts  iron, 
by  some  hidden  quality.  The  iron  needle,  after  it  has  touched 
the  magnet,  always  turns  toward  the  north-star,  which  does  not 
move,  as  if  it  were  the  centre  of  the  firmament,  the  other  stars 
revolving  around  it.  Wherefore  the  magnet  is  very  necessary 
to  navigators  at  sea."  " 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  a  new  discovery  that  is  here  de- 
scribed a  century  before  Gioia's  reputed  discovery,  but  an 
established  usage,  and  an  instrument  necessary  to  mariners,  the 
use  of  which  was  notorious. 

Another  conspicuous  authority  on  the  same  point,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  Brunette  Latini,  poet,  philosopher,  astrolo- 

i>  DAmanik^  i*  <«  Historia  Hierosolimitanse,**  cap.  89. 
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ger,  of  Florence.  He  had  the  honor  of  instructing  "  the  divine 
Dante,"  and  foretold  the  glory  of  his  pupil's  genius.  Having 
been  banished  from  Florence  with  his  party,  the  Guelphs — 
as  was  subsequently  Dante  himself,  who  was  also  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and  never  dared  return  to  his  beloved  home — Bru- 
netto  settled  in  France,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Tr6sor  de  Sapience," 
a  sort  of  encyclopeedia,  in  the  Eomance  language.  In  this  work, 
he  makes  mention  of  the  loadstone  and  the  magnetized  needle, 
and,  though  the  description  is  not  altogether  accurate,  it  admits 
of  no  doubt  about  the  use  of  the  needle  in  the  navigation  of  the 
period : 

^^  Take  a  magnet,  that  is  calamite.  You  will  find  it  has  two 
&ce8,  one  lies  toward  the  north  pole,  the  other  toward  the  south 
pole.  Each  of  the  faces  draws  the  needle  toward  that  pole  to 
which  that  face  is  turned ;  and  thereby  mariners  may  be  deceived 
if  they  are  not  on  their  guard." 

Brunette  had  before  this  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  spent 
some  time  at  Oxford  with  the  illustrious  monk,  the  greatest  of 
mathematicians  from  Archimedes  down,  the  chemist  whose  won- 
derful discoveries  secured  him  ten  years'  incarceration  as  a  magi- 
cian, the  marvel  of  his  age — ^Boger  Bacon.  Brunette,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Guide  Cavalcanti,  also  a  celebrated  poet  of  Florence, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  Oxford.  We  trust  it 
will  be  found  suflSciently  interesting  to  justify  our  giving  a 
translation  of  the  whole  letter : 

"  The  Parliament  being  summoned  to  assemble  at  Oxford,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  famous  school,  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much — happily  somewhat  sooner  than,  from  the 
nature  of  my  avocations,  I  might  have  otherwise  done. 

"  The  English  word  j>arliamefU  is  said,  by  some  learned  men 
here,  to  be  derived  gruaai  parium,  lamentumy  because  the  Eng- 
lish barons  (peers)  at  these  meetings  complain  of  the  enormities 
of  their  country.  But  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  borrowed  from  our 
word  parleure  (speech),  and  parlear  (an  orator),  as  mdeed 
there  are  a  great  many  speakers,  and  often  much  virulent  speech 
delivered  in  these  assemblies. 

"  Our  journey  from  London  to  Oxford  was  made  in  two  days, 
not  without  difficulty  and  danger ;  for  the  roads  are  bad,  and 
we  had  to  climb  hills  of  hazardous  ascent,  which  to  descend 
are  eoually  perilous.    We  passed  through  many  woods  consid- 
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ered  here  as  dangerous  places,  as  they  are  infested  with  robbers ; 
which  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  roads  in  England.  This  is 
connived  at  by  the  neighboring  barons,  for  the  consideration  of 
sharing  the  booty,  and  the  robbers  serving  their  protectors  on  all 
occasions,  personally,  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  band. 
However,  as  our  company  was  numeroas,  we  had  not  much 
cause  to  tremble. 

^'  Accordingly,  the  first  night  we  arrived  safely  at  Sherbum 
Castle,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Watlington,  under  the  chain  of 
hills  over  which  we  passed  at  Stocquinchurque. 

"  This  castle  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Tanquerville,  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  fortunes  of  William  the  Bastard  of  Normandy, 
who  invaded  England,  and  slew  King  Harold  in  a  battle  which 
decided  the  &te  of  this  kingdom.  As  the  barons  are  frequently 
embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels  with  the  sovereign  and  with 
each  other,  they  take  the  precaution  of  building  strong  castles 
with  lofty  towers  and  deep  moats,  with  drawbridges,  posterns, 
and  portcullises.  They  also  make  a  provision  of  victuals  in  case 
they  happen  to  be  besieged,  so  as  to  hold  out  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  have  also  a  large  collection  of  all  arms  and  ma- 
chines for  defense. 

"  The  country  around  Oxford  is  beautiful.  The  city  is  watered 
by  the  Oherwell  and  the  Isis,  or  Ouse,  which  rivers  wander  over 
the  land  in  many  a  wild  meander.  As  I  stood  viewing  these 
scenes  from  the  surrounding  hills,  this  thought  occurred  to  me : 
^  Medicine  and  the  useful  arts  are  commendable  pursuits.  But  a 
petty  trade  is  considered  ignoble ;  if  it  be  large,  and  very  pro- 
ductive, it  benefits  a  large  number  without  vanity,  and  is  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed.  Ko  pursuit,  however,  is  better  than  agri- 
culture, more  satisfactory  or  more  worthy  of  a  gentleman  {franc 
homey    Then  I  remembered  the  words  of  Horace : 

'  Happy  is  he  quitting  all  trades,  who, 
As  did  the  J  of  the  olden  time, 
Cnltivates  his  land  and  rears  his  beasts, 
Unknown  to  usurers,  and  uxgust  to  none.' 

The  number  of  scholars  in  this  high-school  is  about  three  thousand : 
indeed,  their  number  is  too  great,  inasmuch  as  the  revenues  of 
their  houses  are  insufficient  for  their  support,  so  that  they  are 
constrained  to  ask  relief  at  the  butteries  of  the  great  barons  and 
the  cabins  of  their  vassals.    This  is  true  chiefiy  of  those  edu* 
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cated  to  be  priests  and  to  display  the  religion  and  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  rewards  of  the  good,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  wicked.  The  others,  who  are  to  practise  law  and  physic, 
or  other  learned  profession,  live  with  their  respective  societies, 
without  wrong  and  without  scandal. 

'  "  You  may  be  assured  I  did  not  fail  to  see  Friar  Bacon  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  is  the  only  one  I  could  hear  of  that  is  skilled  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  Even  the  Latin  they  use  is  not  that  of 
Tully,  and,  as  the  doctors  know  nothing  of  the  Eomance  tongue, 
my  communication  with  them  was  very  slight.  But  I  had 
ample  amends  in  the  frequent  conversations  I  had  with  this  mir- 
ror of  good  learning. 

"  For,  unlike  one  described  by  Horace — 

'  He  seeks  not  smoke  from  flame, 
Bat  light  from  smoke  to  give.' 

"  As  the  friar  studied  long  in  Paris,  he  makes  himself  well 
understood  in  the  Romance  language,  according  to  the  patois  of 
France.*'  Friar  Roger  Bacon  is  a  Cordelier  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis ;  he  is  a  D.  D.,  a  good  physician,  and  the  greatest  chem- 
ist, mathematician,  and  astrologer,  of  the  present  age.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  profound  philosopher,  and  has  made  a  number  of 
discoveries  which  have  brought  upon  him  the  imputation  of  sor- 
cery and  magic.  This  absurd  idea  rises  above  the  common  peo- 
ple and  even  the  scholars,  and  makes  his  own  community  and 

**  The  Romance  language  was  a  popular  Latin,  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, modified  in  diflTcrcnt  countriea  to  adapt  it  to  the  idiom  of  the  respective  races. 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  means  of 
diflfhsing  '*  the  patois  of  France  **  far  and  wide.  Of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it 
used  to  be  said : 

**  Fllil  noblHnm  dam  Bunt  Janiores 
Mittastur  in  Franciam  liorl  doctored.^ 

Thus  the  Drftteh,  the  dialect  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire  only,  prevailed 
over  the  Provenfol^  the  southern  dialect  of  the  Romance,  that  of  the  Troubadours. 
Roger  Bacon  and  Chaucer  used  it;  Frederick  II.,  the  German  emperor,  wrote  his 
poems,  and  Marco  Polo  his  adventures,  in  the  idiom  of  Parts ;  and  we  find  Brunette 
corresponding  in  it  with  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Florence.  Dante  and  Petrarch  had 
not  yet  formed  the  Italian. 

Europe  has  at  present  seven  literary  modifications  of  the  Romance  language.  Of 
these,  three  preserve  the  name ;  the  Rouman^  of  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  the  /Sou- 
manteh^  or  Romanese^  of  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  Lower  Bomaneae^  called 
also  the  Latinique^  of  the  Engadine,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol  The  languages  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  are  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
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the  doctors  fear  and  shim  him.  This  makes  him  cautious  about 
his  experiments ;  but  he  assures  me  he  has  placed  on  record  his 
several  discoveries,  and  that  they  will  be  found  after  his  death 
among  his  papers,  for  they  do  not  suit  the  times  we  live  in, 
when  all  learning  is  a  vain  study  of  abstruse  speculations  pro- 
ducing nothing  useful.  I  told  him  the  story  which  you  and  1 
have  both  frequently  heard,  of  the  Brazen  Head— how  that  he 
and  his  brother  in  religion,  Friar  Thomas  Bungey,  had  labored 
seven  years  to  complete  it,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  inclose  England  within  a  wall  and  rampart, 
and  that  they  &iled  after  all  to  receive  the  answer,  because  not 
expecting  it  so  soon,  they  were  both  out  of  the  way,  and  did  not 
hear  the  reply  which  the  oracle  had  made.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  friar  has  invented  many  wonderful  machines,  in  particu- 
lar, a  head  of  brass  which  utters  certain  sounds.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Brazen  Head  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the 
oracle.  He  showed  me  curious  mirrors  of  his  invention.  One 
sort  sets  fire  to  any  combustible,  when  under  the  sun's  rays ; 
another,  in  which  figures  are  made  to  appear  and  disappear  at 
pleasure ;  a  third,  which  enables  a  person  to  discover  objects  at 
a  great  distance,  not  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.**  In  the  pur- 
suit of  these  discoveries  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  He 
has  now  succeeded  to  a  large  property ;  and  his  family,  being 
wealthy,  had  liberally  supplied  him  with  means.  He  told  me 
that  he  knew  a  method  of  combining  saltpetre  with  charcoal  in 
certain  proportions,  so  as  to  produce  wonderful  effects  on  being 
touched  with  the  least  possible  spark  of  fire."     I  had  no  oppor- 

'1  The  discovery  of  an  instrameDt  of  long  sight  by  the  arrangement  of  convex  and 
concave  glasses  in  a  tube,  is  generally  attributed  to  a  Dutch  8pectacle>inaker  of 
Hiddlebourg,  about  the  year  1600;  its  application  in  the  telescope,  to  Galileo,  who 
began  with  a  magnifying  power  of  four,  then  of  seven,  finally  of  thirty,  with  which 
he  made  out  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  lunar  mountains.  We  see  that,  nearly 
four  centuries  before,  Bacon  had  anticipated  them.  The  Chinese  had  sudi  instru- 
ments in  use  long  ages  before  the  Christian  en. 

**The  discovery  and  use  of  gunpowder  are  of  much  older  date  than  is  generally  al- 
lowed. The  German  monk,  Berthold  Schwarz,  is  commonly  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion.  But  it  is  noticed  in  the  works  of  two  churchmen  who  lived  a  century  before 
Schwarz — Albertus  Magnus,  the  Dominican  monk,  who  gave  up  an  archbishopric,  to 
be  free  to  pursue  his  scientific  researches ;  and  our  present  acquaintance.  Friar  Bacon. 

Gunpowder  was  employed  in  Europe  certainly  as  early  as  1267,  if  not  before,  at 
the  siege  of  Kiebia,  in  Spain ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  use  by  the 
Arabs  much  earlier.    In  an  Arab  treatise  on  engines  of  war,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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tunity  of  witnessing  the  experiment,  but  some  persons  in  wliose 
presence  he  had  performed  it  assured  me  that  it  had  tlic  closest 
resemblance  to  thunder  and  lightning.  It  is,  I  suppose,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  noise,  that  the  good  friar  is  so  cautious  of  mak- 
ing any  trial  of  it  except  in  retired  places,  laboring  as  he  does 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  necromancer.  He  further  showed 
me  a  black,  ugly  stone,  the  magnet,  to  which  iron  readily  ad- 
heres. If  a  needle  be  rubbed  upon  it,  and  then  left  free  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  water  by  means  of  a  reed,  the  point  of  the 
needle  turns,  and  remains  steadily  pointing  to  the  polar  star. 
So  that,  be  the  night  ever  so  obscure,  and  neither  star  nor  moon 
be  visible,  the  mariner  by  the  help  of  the  needle  holds  on  his 
right  course.  This  discovery,  which  appears  so  useful  to  all  who 
voyage  by  sea,  encounters  great  prejudice,  even  on  the  part  of 
seamen,  so  that  pilots  use  it  with  caution  for  fear  of  falling  under 
the  suspicion  of  magic,  as  every  thing  which  is  not  understood  is 
commonly  attributed  to  some  infernal  agency.  The  time  will 
come,  no  doubt,  when  these  prejudices,  which  are  so  great  a  hin- 
derance  to  research  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  will  die  out,  and 
mankind  will  then  reap  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  Friar  Bacon, 
and  do  justice  to  the  genius  and  industry  which  now  meet  with 
mistrust  and  obloquy." 

We  next  come  upon  works  of  very  great  value :  an  elaborate 
"  Review  of  Ancient  Astronomy,"  by  John-Baptist  Kiccioli,  the 
great  astronomer  of  Ferrara,  also  a  churchman ;  and,  by  the 
same  author,  a  treatise  in  twelve  books  on  geography  and  hy- 
drography. In  chapter  xviii.  of  the  tenth  book  of  this  latter 
work,  a  chapter  on  the  compass,  we  are  informed  that — 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Saint-Louis  (1226-70),  French  navigators 
used  the  magnetized  needle,  which  they  kept  swimming  in  a 
little  vase  of  water,  supported  by  two  tubes  so  as  not  to  sink." 

Kiccioli  claims  for  the  Northmen  from  a  remote  antiquity 
the  use  of  the  magnet  in  their  navigation.     He  says : 

thirteenth  century  it  is  described  nnder  the  name  by  which  it  is  at  present  known. 
The  Arabs  may  hare  imported  it  from  China ;  but  the  so-called  Greek  fire,  which  was 
introduced  into  Greece  from  China  by  Gallinichus,  architect  of  HeliopoIiSf  in  the 
year  678,  was  nothing  else  than  gunpowder,  which  was  thrown  in  the  form  of 
fusees  and  explosiTe  shells.  The  Roman  fireworks,  which  began  to  be  used  in 
theatrical  represnntations  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  were  also  of  Chinese 
origin.  Records  of  that  wonderful  people  carry  back  the  use  of  gunpowder  to  a  very 
high  antiquity. 
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"  In  the  seventh  century,  the  navigators  of  the  Baltic  and  of 
the  German  Ocean,  instead  of  a  needle,  used  a  triangular  piece  of 
iron  wire,  which  swam  in  a  small  vessel  of  water,  and  the  use  of 
this  instrument  was  considered  among  them  to  be  of  great  an- 
tiquity {^alde  wniiquuB)P 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  compass  which  Yasco  de  Gama 
found  in  use  among  the  pilots  of  the  Indian  Ocean  was  similar 
to  this  of  the  Northmen,  only,  instead  of  being  of  iron  wire,  it  was 
a  simple  iron  plate  magnetized,  supported  on  the  suiiace  of  a 
vase  of  water  in  the  same  way.  This  we  learn  from  the  Cicero 
of  Portugal,  Bishop  Osorio,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  wrote  a  great  work,  "  De  rebus  Emmanuelis  vir- 
tute  et  auspicio  gestis"  ("  The  Golden  Age  in  Portugal"). 

Afber  the  learned  authorities,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a 
professor  of  the  gay  science,  and  to  find  the  minstrel  as  good  a 
witness  as  the  mathematician.  Gauthier  d'Espinois  commences 
one  of  his  ballads  with  this  simile : 

"  As  ever  the  magnet  inclines 

The  needle,  when  the  charm^s  once  wrought : 
So  who  my  ladj^s  beantj  divinea, 
He  too's  irretrievably  oanght." 

Gauthier  was  a  friend  of  Thibaut  IV.,  King  of  Navarre 
(1205-'53),  who,  besides  being  a  renowned  warrior  and  Crusader, 
also  cultivated  literature  and  poetry,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
number  of  ballads,  more  than  sixty  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  poem  of  Gauthier's  reminds  us  of  a  more  ancient  idyl, 
from  the  pen  of  Claudian,  the  last  of  the  line  of  classical  poets, 
in  whom  appeared  once  more,  before  its  final  extinction  amid  the 
decay  and  ruins  of  the  Latin  Empire,  the  genius  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  Claudian  had  the  misfortune  to  be  court-poet  to  a  roi 
famsami^  Honorius ;  a  reign  made  memorable  by  the  sack  and 
pillage  of  Eome  by  the  Goth  Alaric  in  the  year  409.  The  poem 
which  we  borrow  from  Claudian,  offers  an  ingenious  allusion  to 
the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  founded  on 

THE  MAGNET. 

^^  0  thou,  with  anxious  mind  worming  oat  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
Seeking  to  nnravel  her  mysteries : 

How  the  moon  wanes  and  increases,  what  power  eclipses  the  sun : 
Who  wouldst  search  out  the  cavern  of  the  winds. 
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And  what  convulses  the  bowels  of  the  earth  : 

Thou  wouldst  know — who  sends  the  cloud  with  the  lightning-flaah, 

And  speaks  in  the  solemn  responding  peal, 

And  what  light  determines  the  colors  of  Iris. 

If  thy  understanding  grasp  the  truth,  inform  me  also. 

For  I  long  to  resolve  these  problems. 

A  stone  there  is  by  the  name  of  Magnet, 

Colorless,  unattractive,  despised ; 

Its  lot  is  not  to  adorn  the  hair  of  the  Oassars, 

Or  the  alabaster  throat  of  the  virgin, 

Nor  does  it  set  off  as  a  dasp  the  warrior^s  tunic : 

Yet  the  powers  of  this  dark  stone  are  prized  above  the  fairest  gema, 

And  whatever  the  Indian  fisherman  may  produce 

Of  Oriental  pearls,  it  will  surpass. 

That  stone — ^it  lives!  but  to  iron  it  owes  its  life, 

And  by  the  unbending  bar  it  is  fed : 

Iron  is  its  nourishment,  its  stimulus,  its  banquet; 

It  renews  through  iron  its  exhausted  strength  ; 

This  rude  aliment  animates  its  members 

And  long  preserves  a  latent  vigor. 

The  iron  absent,  the  magnet  languishes, 

Sadlj  numbed  with  hunger  it  succumbs, 

And  thirst  dries  up  its  opened  veins. 

"  Mars,  with  blood-stained  lance  chastising  cities — 
Venus,  who  resolves  the  miseries  of  mortals  by  her  tender  gifts^ 
Have  in  common  the  sanctuary  of  a  golden  temple. 
The  divinities  have  not  the  same  image : 
Mars  appears  in  the  glistening  iron, 
The  loving'Stone  represents  the  Oyprian  goddesfl. 
TIio  priest  with  the  accustomed  rites  celebrates  their  union 
The  torches  light  the  dance,  myrtle  crowns  the  temple-gate. 
The  nuptial  purple  veils  the  lovers'  couch ; 
Then  appears  a  prodigy  unheard  of: 
Venus  of  her  own  force  ravishes  her  spouse. 
Recalling  the  bonds  of  which  the  gods  were  witnesses. 
Her  voluptuous  breathing  attracts  the  limbs  of  Mnrs: 
Around  the  helmet  of  the  God  her  arms  are  clasped, 
And  with  live  chains  she  holds  him  captive. 
8he  sustains  his  weight — while  he. 
Excited  by  the  amatory  impulse  of  her  breath. 
Allows  himself  to  be  ensnared  with  bands  invisible. 
At  the  Hymen,  Nature  herself  presides. 
A  tenacious  breath  is  the  marriage-bond ; 
Their  stolen  bliss  with  joy  the  gods  renew. 
What  secret  heat  constrains  the  sympathetic  metals? 
What  inspires  the  mutual  penchant  under  their  rude  exterior? 
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The  loving-stone  glows  and  betrays  a  conscious  trouble 

In  the  presence  of  the  friendly  steel : 

Which,  in  turn,  learns  the  lesson  of  a  placid  love. 

Thus,  with  a  look  does  Venus  soften  aud  arrest  her  bosoui^s  lord, 

When,  heated  with  blood  and  brandishing  naked  steel, 

He  urges  his  fierce  coursers  and  whets  their  rage. 

Alone,  she  encounters  them :  she  stills  his  raging  heart, 

She  tempers  its  fury  with  a  milder  flame. 

Peace  is  restored  to  his  soul.    Murderous  fights 

He  forgets.   The  blood-red  crest  is  seen  to  stoop— for  a  kiss  I 

O  Love,  thou  cruel  boy  1    What  sway  is  not  allowed  thee  ? 

Thou  art  indifferent  to  the  thunder-bolt  of  Jove. 

The  Thunderer  himself,  attacked  by  thee,  is  fain  to  quit 

Olympus,  and  amid  the  waves  bellows  as  a  bull. 

Thy  arrows  pierce  the  frozen  crag,  and  forms  inanimate : 

Rocks  feel  thy  darts.    A  secret  ardor  consumes  the  loadstone 

Whose  blandishments  the  hardened  steel  cannot  resist. 

Thy  fiames  prevail  against  the  heart  of  marble." 

This  notion  of  the  attraction  of  Love  has  given  its  name  to  the 
magnet  in  many  languages.  Chin-Tsang-ki,  the  author  of  a 
Chinese  Natural  History,  under  the  title  of  "  Pent-tzou-chi-hy," 
written  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  says  of  the  loadstone : 

"It  attracts  iron  as  a  tender  mother  attracts  her 
Children  by  love.    Hence  its  name  Tsu-chy  (loving-stone)." 

This  name  lias  also  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  from  the 
Chinese. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Sanscrit,  which  has 
been  a  dead  language  now  some  twenty-two  hundred  years,  the 
magnet  was  called  ikourribcJca,^  the  kisser^  also  ayashdntamanH^ 
the  predoiLa  stone  idoved  of  iron.  These  names  remain  in  the 
modern  Indian  tongues,  Hindoostani,  Bengali,  etc.,  and  in  Sin- 
ghalese, the  loving-stone. 

In  some  of  the  European  languages  also  the  sentiment  is  founds 
The  French  call  it  the  aimant^  the  loving  one.  In  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  it  is  iman,  equivalent  to  ama/nte^  the  lover.  The  inti- 
mate connection  for  eight  hundred  years  with  Asia  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  Oriental  ideas  and  of  Oriental  names  in  the 
Peninsula. 

In  colder  latitudes  and  among  more  roving  populations,  utility 
and  hardy  activity  displace  the  tender  and  soft.  In  Dutch  and 
Swedish  it  is  known  as  the  sailing-stone  {zeilsteen^  and  segd  sten). 
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In  the  British  Islands,  it  is  the  leading,  directing,  drawing  stone. 
This  last  is  the  sense  of  the  Irish  tarraiujart^  the  draicer^  and 
of  the  Welsh  tyioyftfioji^  the  conducto?*:  while  the  English  load- 
stone corresponds  with  the  notion  of  the  loadstar*  that  leads  or 
guides  in  the  heavens.  In  Icelandic,  the  identical  sense,  the  con- 
ducting or  leader  stone  {leider-steifi).  But  we  have  seen  Brunetto 
Latini  give  it  in  his  Romance  language,  the  name  of  calamite, 
by  which  it  is  at  present  best  known  in  Italy  and  the  Levant 
(It.  calamitaj  Gr.  KaKafilrd).  This  name  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  primitive  way  of  suspending  the  needle  on  reeds  so  as  to  float 
on  the  surface  in  a  vase  of  water.  JSTalamiSj  in  Greek,  signifies  a 
reed,  and  kalamites  a  dweller  among  reeds,  and  this  was  the  name 
of  a  very  green  little  frog  whose  name  and  address  were  thus  con- 
tained in  one  word.  The  word  calamite  in  the  Romance  language 
preserved  the  sense  oi  green  frog^  and  was  applied  to  the  magnet- 
ized needle  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  frog  floating  on 
reeds.  Hugo  Bertius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Saint-Louis, 
King  of  France,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  frog-hke  appa- 
ratus. The  Hebrew  term  kalamitah  for  this  stone  may,  however, 
have  the  priority  of  age.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  its 
near  congener,  chcUamieh,  is  foimd  Deut.  viii.  15,  and  xxxii.  13, 
and  Psalm  cxiv.  8.  In  the  last-cited  text  it  seems  to  have  the 
sense  of  a  cut  or  sharpened  stone.  The  Talmud  calls  it  the  Stone 
of  Attraction.  The  ancient  Hebrew  prayers  contain  allusions  to 
the  magnet  under  the  name  of  Kalamitah^  and  also  of  2lagnis, 
The  latter  appellation  (as  magnisy  magneSj  magnetesy  maghnathis^ 
magficty  magneet,  or  other  tenninations  to  suit  the  idiom  of  the 
people)  appears  to  be  almost  universal,  even  where,  as  in  English, 
it  is  popularly  known  by  another  name.  It  has  no  such  other 
name  in  German,  Russian,  and  Magyar.  In-  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  kindred  languages,  every  object  has  a  number  of 
names,**  scientific,  popular,  and  figurative :  al'-niaghnathis  is  the 
usual  designation  in  them  all  of  this  stone ;  one  of  its  other  names 
is  the  Stone  of  Devilsj  and  another,  the  Stone  of  Attraction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  magnet  is  a  Greek  word,  probabl}'  from  its 
having  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  province  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Lydia.  The  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of  Magnesia  was 
Heraclea,  or  city  of  Hercules ;  hence  the  magnet  was  often  called 

^  As  many  as  a  thousand,  fi^e  hundred,  and,  commonly,  hundreds. 
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AiSof;  -qpojcKela,  rendered  in  English  the  stone  of  Hercules  also 
MtvYtrqato^  X/5o9  and  AvSiJc^  XlSo^^  the  Magnesian,  and  the  Lydian 
Stone.  According  to  Nicander,  a  physician  who  wrote  medicine 
in  verse,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  it  was  the 
shepherd  Magnes  who  introduced  the  stone  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  the  discovery  when,  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  fastened  to  the  soil  by  the  nails  of  his  sandals  and 
the  iron  point  of  his  staff. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  made  use  of 
the  compass  in  their  voyages.  Ancient  Phcenician  coins  bear  the 
impress  of  a  vessel,  at  the  prow  of  which  stands  a  woman  (their 
goddess  Astarte)  holding  in  one  hand  a  cross  and  with  the  other 
pointing  the  way  :  the  cross  symbolized  the  mariner's  compass  or 
cross  of  the  ancients,  which  is  thus  described  by  an  Arabian  writer 
of  the^  thirteenth  century  (1242),  Boulak  Kibdjalick :  «  Thev 
take  a  cup  of  water,  which  they  shelter  from  the  wind ;  thev  then 
take  a  needle,  which  they  fix  in  a  peg  of  wood  or  straw,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross;  they  then  take  the  magnes  and  turn  round  for 
some  time  above  the  cup,  moving  from  left  to  right,  the  needle 
following ;  they  then  withdraw  the  magnes,  after  which  the 
needle  stands  still  and  points  north  and  south." 

The  cross,  then,  was  a  fit  emblem  or  coat-of-arms  for  a  great 
commercial  and  maritime  people,  like  the  Phoenicians.    The  com 
pass  was  their  guide;  they  symbohzed  it  by  the  goddess  Astarte" 
who,  with  her  magnetic  cross,  indicated  to  them  a  path  across  the 
pathless  waves. 

Hercules  was  the  patron  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians.  This  was 
also  natural ;  the  magnes,  or  stone  of  Hercules,  was  indispensable 
to  the  mariner,  ae  it  was  the  chief  agent  in  making  the  compass 
which  was  his  ^ide.  ^ 

The  name  given  to  the  magnet  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
shows  that  they  were  acquainted  with  its  two  opposite  properties 
of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  loadstone  was  called  the  bone 
of  Haroeri,  and  the  iron  the  bone  of  Typhon.  Haroeri  was  the 
son  of  Osiris "  and  of  Isis,  who  conceived  him  while  in  the 
womb  of  her  own  mother  Rhea,  so  that  he  was  born  at  the  same 

»*In  Egypt  brother  and  sister  oOen  became  man  and  wife.  Wliile  in  EeTDt 
Abraham  and  Isaac  gave  out  that  Sarah  and  Rebecca  were  not  wives,  but  miehrtft 
any  moment  be  Uken  in  marriage  by  their  pretended  brothers  if  not  oiherm,e  engag^ 
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moment  with  both  his  parents.  Isis  was  the  emblem  of  the 
generative  and  fructifying  powers  of  Nature — Ilaroeri  that  of 
the  Universal  Cause :  while  Typhon,  also  a  son  of  Ehea,  having 
destroyed  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  Messiah,  the  benefactor  of  human- 
ity, became  the  emblem  of  Destruction,  the  ideal  of  the  powers 
of  Nature  inimical  to  man,  as  among  the  winds  the  dread  Ty- 
phoon. The  crocodile  and  the  scorpion  are  sacred  to  Typhon. 
Considering  Nature,  in  the  state  of  union  and  decomposition, 
imder  the  symbol  of  Haroeri  and  Typhon,  the  Egyptian  priests 
seem  to  have  seen  an  image  of  these  conditions  in  the  action  of 
the  loadstone  on  the  iron,  according  as  the  stone  attracted  or 
repelled  the  metal. 

Indeed,  ample  evidence  exists  that  the  characteristics  of  mag- 
netism, and,  to  some  extent,  the  dosely-related  phenomena  of 
electricity,  were  known  both  to  Egyptian  priests  and  to  Greek  nat- 
uralists. Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  "  lives  of  the  Philosophers ," 
gives  a  list  of  Aristotle's  works,  among  which  is  a  volume  on  the 
loadstone,  entitled  IlepX  r^9  AlSov — a  precious  contribution  to 
science  which  has  not  survived  the  lamentable  destruction  of  the 
great  Greek  libraries.  But  we  have  preserved  fragments  of  a 
work  of  that  truly  encyclopedic  master,  on  stones  in  general — 
their  extraction,  the  mines  and  the  countries  that  supplied 
them,  their  properties,  varieties,  colors,  and  their  application  in 
the  arts  and  in  medicine.  In  this  work,  Ilepl  t&v  AlSwv,  Aris- 
totle described  no  less  than  seven  htmdred  different  kinds  of 
stones,  minerals,  and  metals,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  un- 
known even  by  name  to  the  non-artistic  majority  of  men.  We 
cite  the  following  passage  from  this  work  as  a  condensed  ex- 
position of  aU  that  can  be  said  even  to  this  day  upon  the 
magnetic  forces  in  the  loadstone,  upon  magnetism  by  influence 
or  artificial  magnets,  and  especially  on  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet : 

"  The  occult  force  by  which  this  stone  attracts  iron,  acts  even 
through  interposed  solid  bodies  as  well  as  through  the  air.  It 
has  not  only  an  attractive  force,  but  also  that  of  repulsion  ;  by 
the  one  angle  it  flies  from  the  iron,  while  with  the  other  face  it 
attracts  it.  The  one  face,  of  itself  regards  the  north,  the  oppo- 
site one  the  south.    Now,  the  magnet  has  the  property  of  infus- 

Cleopatra  was  the  wife  of  her  two  brothers  successiTely,  Ptolemy  XII.  and  XIII.,  ai 
well  as  the  mistress  of  Oesar  and  of  Marc  Antony. 
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ing  these  forces  into  an  iron  bar — whicli  on  being  applied  to  the 
loadstone  immediately  exercises  both  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  assumes  precisely  the  same  direction — the  one  angle  regard- 
ing the  north,  the  other  the  south.  If  to  this  iron  you  apply  an- 
other bar,  the  former  will  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  lat- 
ter as  the  loadstone  itself." 

In  the  work  on  the  Soul,  Ilepl  Vv^fi^,  of  the  same  great 
genius,  he  reverts  to  this  topic,  speaking  of  the  loadstone  as  y 
\tdrj,  the  stone,  par  excellence : 

^^"Eouce  Sk  KoX  &olK^  i^  i)v  oTrofJLvrjfjtovcuova'i,,  Kivqrucov  ri  rijv 
^^vx^jv  inroKafietv,  ehrep  rov  TdSov  e<fnj  '^^v^iiv  ^6£i/,  otl  top  trlStjpov 

^^  ^ow,  even  Thales  seems,  according  to  what  has  been  hand- 
ed down  concerning  him,  to  have  held  that  whatever  communi- 
cates movement  possesses  a  soul;  ^thus,  the  stone,'  he  said,  ^has 
a  soul  because  it  sets  iron  in  motion.'  " 

Ancient  Chinese  topographical  works  also  contain  allusions 
to  the  minerals  of  their  own  and  neighboring  countries,  and  de- 
scribe situations  where  they  abound.  The  "  Nan  Chouan  i  wey 
chi,"  or  "  Memoirs  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Southern  Territo- 
ries," relate  that — 

^^  On  the  capes  and  headlands  of  the  Chang-hai  (the  southern 
sea  on  the  coasts  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china)  shallows  abound, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  magnetic  stone,  so  that  the  large  foreign 
ships  which  are  fastened  with  iron  plates  are  attracted  as  they 
approach  the  coast  and  drawn  inshore  by  the  great  accumulation 
of  loadstones,  and  they  cannot  get  past  such  spots,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  the  south." 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  greatest  of  ancient 
astronomers,  Claudius  Ptolemy,  was  aware  of  this  phenomenon 
in  the  China  seas.  In  the  very  detailed  enumeration  and  de- 
scription of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  those  waters,  contained  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Geography,"  he 
says: 

^^SarvptDv  vrjco^  &v  to  fieraJ^b  fiolpai  pod*^  ....  Taxrraf: 
ol  Karexpirre^  oupd^  €j(€tv  \iyopTcu,  ottouk  Siarfpd^vac  tA?  t&v 
trarvpcav.     f^povTcu,  Se  koI  aXKcu  aweyelu  Bitea  *   ip  ak  <t>ii(n  rit 

^  Ptolemy's  zero  of  longitude  was  on  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
(Canaries),  the  westernmost  land  known  to  him.  His  localities  are  identified  by  data 
more  reliable  than  his  figures,  which  are  often  wide  of  the  truth. 
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aiZripov^  e)(pvTa  fjXov^  TrXola  KariyeaBcu^  firprore  r?)^  fipcucKela^ 
\iSov  irepi  avra^  yemnofievrff;,  Sia  tovto  imovpoif;  vauTrfiyeurScu  • 
Kari'^eiv  ye  teal  aircL^  avSp<i}'n'o<j>ar/ov<;  KcCKjovfievov^  MavvioKa^,^^ 

"  The  islands  of  the  satyrs,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  171'' 
.  •  .  •  Those  who  inhabit  these  isles  are  fabled  to  have  tails,  such 
as  are  drawn  for  satyrs.  There  are  said  to  be  other  islands  to  the 
number  of  ten,  lying  near  these,  at  which  ships  having  iron 
fastenings  are  arrested  by  the  stone  of  Hercules  there  existing, 
wherefore  ships  are  put  together  with  treenails.  The  islands  are 
said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  man-eaters  called  Manioles.'' 

Centuries  earlier,  one  greater  than  Ptolemy  had  made  allu- 
sion to  this  phenomenon.  Aristotle,  who,  accompanying  his 
pupil  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  accumulated 
vast  stores  of  facts  in  natural  history  in  the  many  countries 
overrun,  affirms  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  Ilepl  r&v  AlScavj 
that — 

^^  On  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  masses  of  magnetic 
rock.  If  vessels  approach,  they  lose  their  nails  and  iron  fasten- 
ings, which  are  attracted  away  from  the  vessels  so  that  the  force 
of  cohesion  of  the  wood  cannot  retain  them.  On  account  of 
these  dangers,  ships  that  navigate  those  seas  are  not  fastened  with 
iron  nails,  but  with  nails  of  soft  wood  that  swell  in  the  water." 

Galen,  the  great  Greek  physician,  also  writing  a  work  on 
stones,  declares : 

"  On  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  magnet  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  so  that  seamen  dare  not  take  their  ships  in 
close  to  the  shore  if  fastened  with  iron  nails,  nor  must  they  have 
any  sort  of  iron- work  ;  for,  on  approaching  those  magnetic  cliffs, 
all  the  nails  and  whatever  of  iron  they  possess  are  attracted  away 
by  the  magnetic  force." 

The  mention  of  Galen  reminds  us  of  a  word  upon  our  theme 
from  another  physician,  who  was  also  busy  with  stones,  Marcel- 
lus  Empiricus,  physician  of  TheodojBius  the  Great,  the  last  sov- 
ereign of  an  undivided  Roman  Empire.     He  says : 

"The    loadstone,   called    Antiphysoriy  attracts   and    repels 


iron." 


Tliese  words  show  a  familiarity,  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, with  the  inverse  action  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet  or  the 
existence  of  two  magnetic  fluids.  The  term  Antiphyson  admi- 
rably expresses  this  natural  incompatibility. 
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St.  Ambrose  (in  the  sixth  century)  gives  a  narrative  of  a 
Theban's  voyages  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Speaking  of  the  island 
Taprobana  (Ceylon),  he  says : 

"  There  are  about  a  thousand  other  islands  called  Mannioles, 
which  are  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  four  kings  of  Taprobana. 
In  them  is  found  in  great  abundance  the  stone  called  magneey 
which  attracts  the  nature  of  iron  by  its  force :  so  that,  if  a  ship 
approach' that  has  iron  nails,  she  is  retained  there  and  cannot  get 
farther,  by  I  know  not  what  hinderance,  the  source  of  which  is 
in  that  stone.  For  this  reason  wooden  nails  are  exclusively  used 
to  fasten  ships  in  that  trade." 

The  abundance  of  magnetic  rocks  and  sands  in  the  Eastern 
seas  is  noticed  in  a  later  age  by  the  Arab  geographers.  Oherif- 
Edrisi,  who  wrote  a  number  of  geographical  treatises,  and  con- 
structed a  terrestrial  globe  in  silver  for  King  Boger  of  Sicily 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  relates  of  El-Mandeb, 
at  the  Red  Sea  straits  called  Bab-el-Mandeb  (the  Mandeb  Gate) : 

"  It  is  a  mountain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
highest  on  the  southern  side.  Its  direction  is  northwest,  and  its 
length  twelve 'miles.  Where  it  approaches  the  Abyssinian  coast 
it  is  broken  into  islets  and  reefs  of  considerable  extent,  so  that 
that  part  of  the  sea  is  not  navigable.  In  the  midst  of  these  reefs 
and  isles,  there  is  a  range  called  Moorookein,  not  very  much  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  continuous  mass  of 
magnetic  rocks,  and  no  vessel  fastened  with  iron  nails  may  ven- 
ture to  pass  near  it,  without  risk  of  being  drawn  inshore  and 
retained  there." 

In  his  geographical  works  this  author  mentions  repeatedly 
the  use  of  the  magnet  in  navigation.  A  similar  account  of 
masses  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  India,  is 
given  by  Bailak,  a  native  of  Kipchak,  near  Cairo,  who  wrote  also 
an  elaborate  and  most  curious  treatise  on  stones,  called  ^^  Thesau- 
rus of  Merchants  for  the  Knowledge  of  Stones."  He  devotes  a 
considerable  space  to  a  description  of  the  loadstone,  its  proper- 
ties and  uses  in  navigation,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  writ- 
ing of  an  art  newly  invented  or  received,  but  of  an  apparatus 
generally  known  and  used  in  the  Levant.  What  he  says  of  the 
use  of  the  magnetic  fish,  in  the  Indian  seas,  goes,  with  other 
authorities  cited,  to  show  that  this  was  the  primitive  form  of  sea- 
compass  all  the  world  over : 
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**  I  was  an  eye-witness,  during  a  voyage  from  Tripoli  in  Syria 
to  Alexandria,  in  the  year  640,  of  the  practice  of  the  Syrian  pilots 
in  making  use  of  the  loadstone. 

"  The  night  was  so  obscure  that  no  star  could  be  perceived  so 
as  to  enable  the  seamen  to  make  out  the  four  cardinal  points. 
But  there  was  a  vase  filled  with  water  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  ship,  on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a  needle  fixed  in  a 
wooden  or  reedy  float  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  needle  having 
first  been  rubbed  with  a  loadstone  just  large  enough  to  fill  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  smaller.  The  needle  thus  magnetized,  by 
its  two  points  looks  north  and  south.  Navigators  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  instead  of  the  needle  and  its  reed  or  wooden  fioat,  as  with 
us,  make  use  of  a  magnetic  iron  fish,  hollow,  and  so  constnicted 
that  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  water  it  swims,  and  it  indicates  by 
its  head  and  tail  the  two  points  south  and  north.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  fish  floating,  though  of  iron,  is  this :  that  all  metallic 
bodies,  even  the  hardest  and  heaviest,  when  made  into  hollow 
vessels,  displace  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  their  weight,  and 
not  only  swim  on  the  surface,  but  can  carry  a  weight  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  water  displaced.'^  '* 

Bailak  reminds  us  of  a  very  common  school  experiment  in 
physics.  After  having  exhibited  the  needle  flxed  on  a  pivot, 
the  operator  places  it  on  a  disk  of  cork  floating  in  a  vase  of  water. 
The  disk  is  observed  to  turn  slowly  round  and  stop  exactly  when 
the  needle  acquires  the  identical  direction  it  had  when  on  the 
pivot.  In  this  experiment  it  is  an  important  point  that  the  disk 
turns  onlyj  in  one  sense  or  the  other ;  it  does  not  advance  either 
toward  the  north  or  the  south,  whence  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
force  acting  on  the  needle  is  in  reality  not  attractive  but  simply 
directing. 

The  iron  fish  recalls  the  notion  of  the  old  Provenjal  and  Le- 
vant sailors  before  mentioned,  of  a  green  frog^  in  their  name  of 
the  instrument,  calamite,  a  notion  beyond  all  doubt  of  Oriental 
origin  :  the  creature  is  known  to  the  Burmese  navigators  as  the 
lizard. 

The  names  by  which  the  case  or  instrument  containing  the 
needle  is  known,  generally  express  the  simple  notion  of  a  box  or 
inclosure.    In  the  northern  languages — English,  Dutch,  Ger- 

**It  IB  a  pity  BaTlak  did  not  let  us  know  whether  this  principle,  so  clearly  enunciated, 
had  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  in  his  day. 
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man,  Russian,  and  the  Scandinavian  dialects — there  is  but  one 
word,  compass^  or  kompasa^  signifying  the  encompassing  or 
inclosing  thing.  The  box  is  more  distinctly  expressed  by  the 
Italian  name  hussola^  equivalent  to  the  modem  word  hossolOy  a 
box,  whence,  in  Portuguese  and  Polish,  Jmssda^  and  in  French 
batissoiey  and  modem  Greek  mpovsoulas.  There  is  also  in 
Arabic  a  word  applied  to  the  compass — one  of  its  numerous 
names  in  that  language — ^very  much  resembling  in  sound  the 
Italian  name ;  it  is  Tnoosadleh^  and  in  Arabic  the  initial  m  has 
frequently  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  is  pronounced  J."  This  Arabic 
word  signifies  a  dart  or  pointy  which  seems  artistic  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  instrument,  while  the  notion  of  a  hox  would  rep- 
resent the  rude  appreciation  of  a  person  ignorant  of  the  essential 
contents.  It  is  possible  that  Ivsscla  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
word,  and  may  not  have  been  suggested  by  the  low  Latin  huxis 
or  any  other  word  signifying  box. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  originated  in  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  ocean.  Edrisi  (El  Edressi),  an  Arabian  writer  on 
geography,  of  the  twelfth  century,  says : 

^^  The  outer  ocean,  that  in  which  the  compass  was  necessary, 
is  called  El  Bahar  el  Bossul,  the  violent  (boussale  is  the  present 
name  for  the  compass),  as  distinguished  from  El  Bahar  El  Muit." 

The  Italians  or  Amalfitans  in  their  trade  with  the  Saracens 
must  have  become  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Arabs,  hence  perhaps  the  word  hitsaola  was  first  applied,  in 
Italian,  to  the  compass. 

The  popular  name  of  the  compass  in  the  Turkish  marine  is 
pousola.  But  its  most  accepted  designation  in  Arabic  and  in 
the  kindred  dialects,  the  Turkish  and  Persian,  is  hiMih  ndmdiy 
signifying  mi/rror  of  the  souths  and  hibleh  numdy  indicator  of 
the  south.  Most  likely  this  denomination  came  from  the  Chinese, 
who  hold  that  the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  south,  and  call 
it  chi  nan,  indicato7'  of  the  south.  The  south  is  most  in  honor 
throughout  Asia.  In  China  the  throne  is  always  turned  toward 
the  south,  as  is  the  principal  facade  of  all  public  buildings.  Th^ 
south  is  considered  the  fronts  the  north  the  iachy  of  the  world. 
The  piety  of  the  Mussulman  supports  this  opinion.  He  turns 
his  fiskje,  in  saying  his  prayers,  toward  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which 
is,  in  general,  situated  southward  from  Mohammedan  countries. 

"  B,  g.,  Mahomd^  often  pronounced  Baphomet, 
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The  Arab  word  Idblehy  therefore,  signifying  that  which  should  be 
in  fronts  or  facing  us,  is  applied  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
heavens,  means  %outh^  and  to  the  southward.  Perfectly  synony- 
mous with  It,  is  the  Chinese  word  ihaian^  which  is  used  in  both 
acceptations. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  days  of  Koger  Bacon,  the  use  of  the 
compass  was  one  of  the  arts  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  an  infernal  agency.  We  have  not,  however,  found  in  the 
languages  of  Europe,  which  we  have  mentioned,'*  this  idea  of 
necromancy  expressed  in  the  popular  name  of  the  instrument. 
The  Spanish  alone  has  this  merit.  In  that  language,  the  name 
by  which  the  compass  is  known,  is  not  allied  with,  or  derived 
from,  its  name  in  any  other  tongue :  it  conveys  distinctly  the 
notion  of  sorcery  or  divination.  Brujo  means  a  man  in  pact 
with  the  Evil  One,  a  sorcerer.  The  verb  brujnlear  is,  to  prac- 
tise divination.  Brujvla  is  the  compass.  Those  who  gave  it 
this  name  evidently  considered  it,  in  some  degree,  of  preter- 
natural and  magical  origin ;  hence  we  find  the  Spanish  pilots 
avoid  the  general  term  compass,  hrvjvla^  preferring  the  more 
specific  and  technical  needle,  la  agvja.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  compass  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  material  of  devotion.  The  pious  Mussulman  in 
prayer,  as  we  have  said,  turns  his  face  toward  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  and  carries  the  compass  about  him  habitually  with  this 
pnrpose. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  Chinese  from  a  very 
early  date,  traces  abound  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  though  the  discovery  is  one  of  the  reputed  glo- 
ries of  Columbus,  founded  on  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  his  first 
voyage  under  date  of  September  17,  1492.  But,  if  he  under- 
stood the  phenomenon,  he  has  not  done  himself  justice,  since 
the  journal  records  his  conviction  that  the  sta/r  had  shifted, 
not  the  needles.  Foumier,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  ^^  Hydro- 
graphy "  (chapter  x.,  of  book  xi.),  attributes  the  earliest  record 
of  the  needle's  declination  to  Sebastian  Cabot.  We  feel  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  pilots  both  of  England  and  the  Penin- 
sula had  made  the  observation  before  the  days  of  Columbus  and 

**Gajot  de  Prorins  calls  it  Amaniire  in  the  poem  already  cited.  This  was  proba- 
bly a  modification  of  AimanL  It  was  afterward  known  as  la  Marimh'e^  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  services  it  renders  mariners. 
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Cabot.  The  publication  of  his  journal  has  given  Columbus  the 
preeminence  in  the  European  roll  of  fame. 

But  Kow-tsung-chy,  author  of  a  work  of  great  erudition,  a 
medico-natural  history,  given  to  the  world  about  the  year  1110 
of  our  era,  gives  the  following  notice  of  the  loadstone,  and  of  the 
polarity  and  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle : 

"  It  is  covered  with  small  slightly-reddish  spots,  and  its  sur- 
face is  studded  with  rough  points.  It  attracts  iron  and  adheres 
to  it,  and  on  that  account  is  called  Ths  atone  that  aniffa  the  iron. 
When  rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  an  iron  -  pointed  instrument 
acquires  the  property  of  pointing  to  the  south — not,  however, 
absolutely  due  south,  declining  always  toward  the  east.  This 
needle,  on  being  passed  through  a  reed  so  as  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  water,  turns  to  the  south,  but  always  with  a  declination 
toward  the  point  Ping,"  (that  is,  east  5®  &  south)  "  which  is  the 
great  central  fire." 

The  Chinese,  who  regard  the  south  as  the  principal  pole,  speak 
of  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Peking  as  pretty 
constantly  2®  to  2®  30'  eaat^  while  European  observers,  reckoning 
from  the  opposite  pole  of  the  needle,  would  call  it  %Ji>€st  declina- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  have  not  always  taken  into  ac- 
count in  their  public  works  this  variation  of  the  compass.  Thus, 
the  east  and  west  walls  of  Peking,  constructed  under  the  second 
emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming,  are  not  due  north  and  south, 
but  decline  2^  30'  from  south  to  east.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  walls  were  oriented  by  the  compass  without  allowing  for  dec- 
lination of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  accidental  vestiges,  like  so 
many  fossU  traces,  of  the  practical  arts  which  are  supposed  to 
be  of  modem  and  European  invention,  among  the  oldest  records 
of  Central  Asia — often  in  the  midst  of  poetic  fictions  and  the  ex- 
travagances of  Eastern  mythologies.  In  the  earliest  chapters  of 
Chinese  annals,  the  magnet,  its  attractive  force,  its  polarity,  its 
application,  are  thus  revealed  as  the  property  of  the  various  Tap- 
tar  tribes  in  wandering  over  the  trackless  steppe.  At  the  head  ot 
the  caravan  went  a  car,  on  the  box  of  which  stood  the  figure  of  a 
presiding  genius,  whose  right  arm,  outstretched,  contained  a  mag- 
net. However  the  car  turned  and  returned,  the  hand  of  the  gen- 
ius pointed  ever  to  the  south.  Modem  Chinese  history  attributes 
the  invention  of  this  magnetic  car  to  the  great  Emperor  Wang- 
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ti,  who  reigned  about  2,700  years  before  CUrist.  But  the  pas- 
sage in  tlie  Wa'i-ki,  tlic  most  ancient  chronicle,  cited  as  the 
record  of  the  invention  by  Wang-ti,  has  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  then  first  invented,  or  that  it  had  not  previously  been  a  well- 
known  resource  of  travelers.  The  chronicle  sets  forth  simply 
that  Wang-ti,  in  a  campaign  against  a  formidable  pretender  to 
the  throne,  at  a  time  when  the  fogs  were  bo  dense  as  to  throw 
bis  troops  into  disorder,  had  such  cars  made  in  order  that  his 
army  might  distinguish  the  four  quarters,  or  cardinal  points,  so 
that  each  division  might  occupy  its  proper  position.     Tliis  inter- 
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esting  passage  of  the  Wai-ki  is  cited  in  the  "  Tung-Kian-Kang- 
Mou,"  or  "  Grand  Annals  of  China,"  which  also  borrows  from  an- 
other ancient  chronicle  an  account  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from 
the  Yue-chang-Chi.  a  nation  occupying  a  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  to  the  Emperor  Ching-Wang,  1,110  years  before 
Christ. 

« The  Yue-Chang-Chi,  who  are  to  the  south  of  Kiao-Chi " 
(Anam),  "sent  three  envoys,  separately,  with  presents  to  the  em- 
peror, of  white  pheasants.  They  sent  word  at  the  same  time 
that  as  the  distance  was  very  great,  and  the  country  intersected 
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with  lofty  mountains  and  deep  rivers,  a  single  envoy  might  not 
reach  the  court,  and  that  they  judged  it  best  to  send  three. 

"  Chiou-Kung  (uncle  and  prime-minister  of  the  emperor)  re- 
ceived the  envoys  and  said  :  *  If  the  benefits  of  our  prince's  vir- 
tue had  not  been  widely  diffused,  he  would  not  have  received 
this  homage ;  if  his  mode  of  government  and  his  laws  were  not 
known  and  approved  everywhere,  our  prince  would  not  have 
counted  these  nations  among  his  vassals.'  The  envoys  declared 
the  motive  of  their  mission  :  ^  The  seitate  and  the  white-haired 
old  men  of  our  country  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
during  three  years.  Heaven  had  sent  neither  furious  winds  nor 
protracted  rains ;  that,  as  there  had  been  no  convulsions  inland 
or  inroads  of  the  sea,  a  holy  person  must  have  appeared  in  the 
Central  Kingdom  (China).  Hence  they  send  us,  to  present  the 
homage  of  our  people.' 

"  Chiou-Kung  then  conducted  them  to  the  temple  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  imperial  family,  and  offered  a  solenm  sacrifice  be- 
fore the  images  of  the  ancient  kings.  The  embassy,  on  return- 
ing to  their  own  country,  missed  their  way,  whereupon  Chiou- 
Kung  presented  them  with  five  traveling-cars,  constructed  to 
show  the  south.  The  envoys  of  the  Yue-Chang-Chi,  traveling 
by  these  cars,  reached  safely  the  sea-coast,  which  they  followed  as 
far  as  the  kingdoms  of  Fou-nan  and  Lin-y "  (Gulf  of  Bengal), 
"  and  reached  home  the  year  following.  The  cars  which  showed 
the  south  were  always  driven  in  advance  to  show  the  way  to 
the  company  behind,  and  to  let  them  know  the  position  of  the 
four  cardinal  points." 

We  also  read  that,  when  the  emperor  went  out  in  state,  the 
procession  was  always  headed  by  the  magnetic  car,  which  was 
driven  by  the  emperor's  master  of  the  horse.  To  familiarize 
the  people  with  the  four  cardinal  points  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  ends  of  state  progress ;  and  magnetic  cars 
were  officially  distributed  to  governors  of  provinces  and  the 
great  nobles. 

But  the  magnetic  car  for  long  journeys  was  provided  with 
another  ingenious  contrivance — destined  to  measure  and  report 
the  distance  traversed.  By  a  sort  of  clock-work  set  in  motion 
by  the  wheels  of  the  car,  at  the  end  of  every  league  a  figure  of  a 
man  in  wood,  with  a  wooden  mallet,  was  made  to  start  out  and 
give  a  smart  tap  on  a  drum,  and  a  wheel  made  one  revolution. 
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At  the  tenth  revolution,  another  wooden  manikin  overhead  rang 
a  bell. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  223  before  Christ,  the  Emperor  Chi- 
Wang-ti  ordered  all  the  historical  monuments  of  legislation  and 
of  the  government  and  progress  of  the  country  to  be  collected 
and  burnt,  with  the  view,  not  only  of  abolishing  the  ancient  laws 
and  constitution,  but  of  extinguishing  the  very  memory  of  the 
past.  The  application  of  this  decree  seems  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  writings — ^to  their  authors  and  students — ^for  we  find 
that  no  less  than  five  hundred  men  of  letters  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  mountains  were  hunted  out,  and  condemned, 
together  with  their  libraries  and  papers,  to  the  fiames. 

The  mischief  was  to  a  certain  degree  retrieved  by  this  barba- 
rian's successor,  who  had  all  the  books  that  had  escaped  the 
flames  careftdly  sought  out,  and  surviving  traditions  committed 
to  writing.  The  works  of  Confucius  (Kung-tze),  and  other  re- 
puted sacred  books,  were  recovered ;  but  alas !  the  destruction 
of  records  of  art  and  science  had  been  but  too  successful  Espe- 
cially scanty  are  the  records  of  navigation.  There  are,  however, 
preserved  allusions  to  voyages  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in 
which  the  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  directed  by  the  magnetic 
needle  pointing  to  the  south.  The  ^^  You  Kio  Kou  zu  Kioung- 
lin,"  or,  "The  Garden  of  Bed  Jasper  for  Touth  to  rejoice 
in  the  Treasures  of  Antiquity,"  a  sort  of  cyclopsedia,  attributes 
to  Choo-Kung,  who  lived  1,100  years  before  our  era,  the  con- 
struction of  both  magnetic  cars  and  compasses.  And  the 
"  Grand  Annals  of  China,"  entitled  "  Tung  Kian  Kang-mou,"  in 
relating  the  wars  of  the  great  Emperor  Wang-ti,  already  men- 
tioned, cite  ancient  authorities  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
to  the  effect  that  during  his  reign  the  compass,  of  which  the 
needle  pointed  to  the  south  and  the  north,  was  in  use,  and  that 
by  means  of  its  indications  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  build- 
ings were  oriented,  and  merchants  and  travelers  performed  their 
journeys.  These  are  the  sole  passages  in  which  the  use  of  the 
compass  as  such  is  expressly  mentioned  as  in  use  at  that  remote 
period,  though' it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  once  the  polarity  of 
the  magnet  known,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
magnetic  car,  so  ingenious  a  people  would  not  fail  in  mechanical 
appliances  suited  to  the  special  circumstances  and  requirements 
of  each  class  of  the  community.    Indeed,  the  magnetic  rod  in 
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the  arm  of  a  wooden  figure  was  in  all  probability  an  elaboration 
of  an  original  mechaniemj  which  must  have  been  simpler  and  on 
a  smaller  scale,  as  in  the  form  of  a  magnetized  needle  made  to 
float  on  water  or  to  move  freely  on  a  pivot.  There  is,  then, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  compass  in  China  is 
of  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  the  reign  of  Wang-ti,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  about  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  instrument  chiefly  in  use  at  that  early  period  appears 
to  have  been  the  water-compass,  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  use  by  the  Northmen  and  the  Arabs.  In  a  vase  filled  with 
water  the  needle  was  made  to  float,  supported  by  two  reeds. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  curious  and  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  observations,  of  manners  and  usages,  in  North 
and  East  Tartary,  by  Nicolaes  Witsen,  the  celebrated  Burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam,  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  shows  that,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  compass  of  this  primitive  type  universal  was  still  in  use  in 
the  Chinese  waters.  This  extract,  which  has  other  statements 
fitted  to  arrest  attention,  forms  part  of  a  chapter  on  the  penin- 
sula of  the  Corea,  the  land  forming  the  east  coast  of  the  great 
inland  water  called  the  Yellow.  Sea,  on  the  northwestern  part  of 
which  is  the  Gulf  of  Pe-che-li  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  on 
whose  banks  stands  Peking : 

"  Het  Buskruit,  zoo  wel  als  den  Druk,  is  van  voor  duizend 
jaer  by  hen,  zoo  zy  zeggen,  bekent  geweest ;  gelijk  als  mede 
het  compas,  hoewel  van  andere  gadaente  als  hier  te  lande,  want 
zy  bedienen  zich  slechts  van  een  klein  houtje  voor  scherp  en 
achter  stomp,  't  geen  in  een  tobbe  waters  werd  geworpen,  en  dus 
met  de  scherpe  punt  Zuyden  v^st ;  na  alien  schyn  zal  daer  bin- 
nen  de  Magnetische  kracht  verborgen  zyn.  Acht  streeken  winds 
weten  zy  te  onderscheiden.  De  compassen  zyn  ook  van  twee 
houtjes,  kruiswys  over  malkander  gelegt,  daervan  een  der  ein- 
den  't  geen  Zuyden  wyst  wat  vooniit  stecht." 

"  Gunpowder  and  printing  have  been  known  to  them,  so  they 
say,  above  a  thousand  years :  the  same  of  the  compass,  though 
of  a  somewhat  different  form  to  ours.  They  use  only  a  small 
bit  of  wood,  sharp  in  front  and  blunt  behind ;  this  is  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  and  the  sharp  point  points  to  the  south,  in  all 
probability  from  the  magnetic  force  concealed  therein.  They  dis- 
tinguish eight  points  or  rhumbs  of  winds.    They  have  also  com- 
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pasBes  compoBed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  over  each  other  cross- 
wise, of  which  one  of  the  ends  which  shows  the  south  projects," 

But  the  compass  without  water,  in  which  the  magnetic  needle 
rest  on  a  pivot,  is  also  very  ancient  in  China.  The  needle  rarely 
exceeds  an  inch  in  length  and  not  a  line  in  thickness.  It  is  sus- 
pended with  extreme  delicacy  and  is  singularly  sensitive,  that  is, 
it  appears  to  move  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  box  to 
east  or  west,  although  in  fact  the  magnet  and  the  perfection 
of  the  mechanism  which  contains  it,  consist  in  this,  that  the 
needle  is  deprived  of  all  movement,  and  remains  constantly  di- 
rected to  the  same  point  of  the  heavens,  whatever  be  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  box  of  the  compass  may  be  turned,  or  the 
other  objects  which  surround  it.  This  regularity  of  their  com- 
pass is  the  result  of  a  CShinese  invention.  A  band  of  thin  cop- 
per is  placed  about  the  centre  of  the  needle  and  fixed  by  the 
edges  on  the  outside  of  a  small  hemispheric  cup,  reversed,  of  the 
same  metal.  This  cup  admits  a  pivot  of  steel,  which  comes  from 
a  cavity  made  in  a  circular  bit  of  cork  or  very  light  wood,  which 
forms  the  box  of  the  compass.  The  surface  of  the  cup  and  that 
of  the  pivot  are  perfectly  polished,  so  as  to  avoid  any  sort  of  fric- 
tion. The  edges  of  the  cup  are  proportionably  large,  adding  to 
its  weight,  and  act  so  that  the  cup  tends  to  preserve  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  any  and  every  situation  of  the  compass.  The  cavity 
in  which  the  needle  is  thus  suspended  has  a  circular  form,  and 
is  only  just  su£Scient  to  take  the  needle  with  the  cup  and  pivot 
Over  the  cavity  there  is  a  thin  piece  of  transparent  talc,  which 
prevents  the  needle  being  affected  by  the  outer  air,  while  per-  f 

mitting  the  observation  of  its  slightest  movement. 

The  small  needle' of  the  Chinese  compass  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  which  are  used  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clination toward  the  horizon,  which  in  the  European  compasses  re- 
quires that  one  end  should  be  heavier  than  the  other  to  counter- 
balance the  magnetic  attraction.  But  this  inclination  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  needle  can  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect only  in  the  place  where  the  instrument  was  constructed. 
In  the  short  and  light  needles  suspended  in  the  fashion  of  the 
Chinese,  the  weight  which  is  below  the  point  of  suspension  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  magnetic  force  of  the  in- 
clination in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Thus  these  needles  never 
have  any  deviation  in  their  horizontal  position. 
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The  Ohinese  compass  is,  apart  from  the  magnetic  needle^ 
quite  a  work  of  art,  representing  a  highly-elaborated  system  of 
physics  and  astrology.  In  this  sketch  we  can  do  no  more  than 
give  a  rough  notion  of  it ;  to  enter  into  detailed  explanation 
would  unduly  tax  the  interest  of  our  readers  in.  Chinese  habits 
of  thought  and  their  antique  learning,  which  however,  at  present 
remote,  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries, 
especially  in  America,  whither  the  magnetic  charm  of  political 
equality  and  personal  freedom,  together  with  the  bounteous  gifts 
of  Nature,  attract  an  exodus  from  every  dime,  of  the  stamina  and 
the  hope  of  the  nations. 

The  surface  of  the  compass,  outside  the.. space  in  which  the 
needle  performs  its  function,  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
concentric  divisions,  which  are  intersected  by  an  infinity  of  lines 
in  a  direction  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  inner 
circle  contains  the  characters  of  the  eight  principal  points,  repre- 
sented by  animals,  as  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  second  has 
four-and-twenty  compartments,  representing  the  four-and-twenty 
winds.  In  the  third  and  fourth  circles,  the  same  nxmiber  of  com- 
partments, with  inscriptions  having  a  moral  and  mystical  import. 
The  fifth  contains  seventy-two  compartments,  twelve  of  which 
remaining  blank,  the  other  sixty  are  filled  with  combinations  of 
the  two  cydes  of  twelve  and  of  six.  As  a  spedmen  of  the  whole, 
we  will  give  one  of  the  series  of  cyclical  signs : 

Ouy  the  Horse     =  South. 


Weiy 

"    Sheep 

=  S.i"W. 

Cfhiuy 

"   Ape 

=  S.iW. 

Yeouy 

«   Hen 

=  ■^■68^ 

SiUy 

«   Dog 

=  W.  i  K 

TTm^ 

«   Pig 

=  W.  f  N. 

7W, 

«   Rat 

=  North. 

Tclieou^ 

«    Ox 

=  N.  i  E. 

In, 

«   Tiger 

=  K  f  E. 

Mao, 

"   Hare 

=  East. 

Chin, 

"   Dragon 

=  E.  i  S. 

Szu, 

"    Serpent 

=  E.  \  S. 

The  sixth  circle  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  compart- 
ments. The  seventh,  again,  only  twenty-four.  The  eighth  con- 
tains the  sixty  combinations  before  mentioned,  with  some  slight 
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variation.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  are  modified  repe- 
titions of  the  preceding.  The  twelfth  circle  contains,  in  sixty 
combinations,  the  names  twelve  times  repeated  of  the  five  Chi- 
nese elements,  combined  with  the  five  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
five  regions  of  the  world,  and  the  five  principal  colors.     Thus : 


MOOy 

Wood, 

Spring, 

East, 

Green. 

Ho, 

Fire, 

Summer, 

South, 

Red. 

Too, 

Earth, 

Mid-year, 

Midst, 

Yellow. 

jEJn, 

Metal, 

Autumn, 

West, 

White. 

Chooi, 

Water, 

Winter, 

North, 

Black. 

The  thirtieth  circle  contains  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees  of  the  twenty-eight  celestial  palaces  (or  the  zodiac),  con- 
tained in  the  fifteenth  circle. 

The  fourteenth  contains  the  symbols  of  the  foregoing. 

The  fifteenth  circle  contains  the  twenty-eight  palaces  of  the 
Chinese  ecliptic,  which  are : 

In  the  South: 

1.  Tsing,  the  Well,  containing  less  than  30  degrees. 

2.  Kouei,  "  Evil  Genius,  containing  2^  " 

3.  Jmo,  "  Willow  «  13i  « 

4.  Smgy  "  Star,  containing  more  than  6  " 

5.  Chmg,  "  Bended  Bow,  "  17  " 

6.  Z",  "  I-ight,  containing  less  than  20  " 

7.  Thin,  «  Motion,       "         more  "  18  " 

In  the  West: 


8.  Khouei,  the  Seat  [corporeal],  containing  18  degrees. 

9.  Leoo,  "  Vacuum,  more  than  12 

10.  Wei,  "  Stomach,  containing  15 

11.  Mao,  "  Pleiades,         "  11 

12.  Py,  "  End,  "  16^ 

13.  Tee,  «  Beak,  «  3* 

14.  Tzcm^  "  Addition,        «  9^ 

In  the  North : 

15.  Teoo,  the  Bushel,  containing  more  than  22  degrees. 

16.  Neoo,  «    Ox,  «  7       " 

17.  Neil,   "    Woman,       «  11       " 
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18.  Heu^  "  Vanity,  containing  less  than      9  " 

19.  Oud,  "  Danger,         "  16  « 

20.  Chy^  "  Edifice,  "         less  than    18  « 

21.  Py,  "  Wall,  "         more  than   9  " 

In  the  East : 

22.  £iOy  the  Horn,  containing  more  than  12  degrees. 

23.  Kanffy  "  Neck,  "  "  9 

24.  Ti,  "  Origin,  "  less  than    16 

25.  Eang^  "  House,  "  more  than    6 

26.  Siriy  «  Heart,  «  6 

27.  Wei,  «  Tail,  «  18        " 

28.  JSi,  «  Sieve,  "  9^ 


Ck 


Such,  then,  was  the  knowledge  possessed  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  what  is  generally  termed  a  comparatively  modem  invention  ; 
such  were  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  ancients  for  making 
long  voyages,  for  crossing  the  wide  ocean.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  therefore,  that  they  were  as  eminent  in  navigation  as 
history  allows  them  to  have  been  in  other  arts.  The  astrolabe, 
somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  the  armillary  sphere,  but 
more  simple,  found  favor  with  the  astrologers  of  the  East  in  their 
observations  of  the  stars ;  as  early  as  150  b.  o.  we  find  it  used 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomer  Hipparchus. 

Thus  far  we  have  shown  a  few  of  the  many  "  great  modern 
inventions "  which  were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancients," 
and  may  we  not  justly  infer  that  others  were  equally  well  known 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  which  have  reached  us, 
or  mention  of  which  has  been  misconstrued.  Does  not  the  wise 
and  ancient  author  of  the  book  of  Job  accurately  describe  the 
art  of  printing  in  the  exclamation  :  "  O  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book  1  .  .  .  O  that  my  words  were  now  written  1  O 
that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  1  That  they  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever ! " 

Here  are  allusions  to  the  arts  of  writing,  printing,  lithog- 
raphy, stereotyping,  and  book -making,  of  which   Bildad  the 

**  Diodonu  especially  admires,  among  the  many  arts  and  inyentions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, their  mode  of  rearing  poultry  by  artificial  beat ;  bis  minute  description  of  the 
process  would  enable  any  ordinary  mechanic  to  proceed  on  the  same  principle ;  yet 
the  "  iuTention  of  rearing  poultry  by  artificial  means  "  has  been  patented  in  our  day, 
and  eztoUed  as  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  progress  in  human  mtelligence. 
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Shuhite  asks  no  explanation ;  we  may  therefore  infer  that  Job 
was  speaking  of  matters  well  understood.'^ 

Addison  tells  us  that  Strada,"  "  in  one  of  his  prolusions,  gives 
an  account  of  a  chimerical  correspondence  between  two  friends 
by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadstone  which  liad  such  virtue  in  it 
that,  if  it  touched  two  several  needles,  when  one  of  the  needles  so 
touched  began  to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, moved  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner. 

^^  He  tells  us  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  one  of  these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial-plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  with  the  four-and-twenty  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate. 
They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  these  plates  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-iwenty  letters.  Upon  their  sepa- 
rating from  one  another  into  different  countries,  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  themselves  punctually  into  their  closets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  another  by  means  of 
their  invention. 

^^  Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hundred  miles  asunder, 
each  of  them  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  immediately  cast  his  eye  upon  the  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to 
every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he  had  occasion  for, 
making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or  sentence,  to 
avoid  confusion.  The  friend,  in  the  mean  while,  saw  his  own 
sympathic  needle  moving  of  itself  to  every  letter  which  that  of 
his  correspondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  to- 
gether across  the  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts 
to  one  another  in  an  instant,  over  cities  or  mountains,  seas  or 
deserts." 

Allowing  for  slight  incongruities  and  possible  exaggerations 
of  one  who,  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  electricity,  confounded 
the  properties  of  this  phenomenon  with  those  of  the  loadstone, 
this  anecdote  embodies  the  whole  system  of  telegraphing  with 
a  dial- plate  as  it  is  now  practised  in  some  European  countries. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  friends  in  very  early  times  may 

^  Job  seems,  moreoYer,  to  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  awful  advantages  possessed 
bj  a  reriewer  orer  the  unfortunate  enemy  who  should  have  written  a  book. 
*^  A  writer  of  the  sixteenth  oemtuiy. 
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have  used  electricity  (the  existence  of  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Thales)  as  a  means  of  correspondence,  and  that  electric  tele- 
graphing was  known,  if  not  universally,  at  least  to  the  learned. 
Yet,  to  this  century  is  generally  unhesitatingly  ascribed  the  hon- 
or of  discovering  it. 

"We  might  multiply  conjectures,  and  enumerate  many  intima- 
tions we  possess — some  vague  and  shadowy,  others  amounting 
almost  to  certainty — that  the  discoveries  in  science  which  we 
boast  of  as  modem,  are  only  rediscoveries  or  revivals  of  quasi 
forgotten  knowledge  of  the  ancients ;  though,  owing  to  the  de- 
.struction  which  time  and  the  vandalism  of  man  have  effected, 
proofs  may  never  be  sufficient  to  place  this  question  beyond 
doubt. 

But,  however  hotly  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
may  be  contested,  there  is  one  field  of  learning  in  which  they 
are  avowedly  unsurpassed,  nay,  unequaled — this  is  the  wide 
field  of  literature. 

!No  modem  lyric  is  more  rich  in  metaphor  or  passionate  in  lan- 
guage than  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  no  poet  has  been  more  inspired 
by  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  beauties  of  the  earth, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens ;  none  has  more  pathetically 
described  grief,  or  more  nobly  the  duties  of  the  righteous  man  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  than  he  who  wrote  the  wonderful  book 
of  Job.  The  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  in  their  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  our  own  age,  prove  that,  in  the  weakness  and  wis- 
dom of  human  nature,  at  least,  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  even  translated  into  a  less  musical  and 
perfect  language,  thrill  the  heart  to  hear,  and  fire  the  soul  of 
many  a  school-boy  vrith  his  first  admiration  for  great  and  noble 
deeds.  Less  is  known  of  this  author  than  of  many  an  inferior 
genius ;  of  his  birthplace  and  parentage  we  are  alike  ignorant ; 
only,  as  we  read  those  glorious  pages,  the  dim  vision  of  a  blind 
old  man  with  fiowing  beard  and  majestic  mien  rises  before  us, 
refuting  the  modem  theory  that  they  are  not  the  inspiration 
of  one  great  genius,  but  the  effusions  of  a  dozen  or  more  min- 
strels. The  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  written  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  epic  poems ; 
if  so,  epic  poetry  was  perfect  at  its  birth,  so  perfect  that  all  sub- 
sequent epics,  taking  these  two  as  their  models,  fall  far  short  of 
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tbem  in  excellence.  "  In  great  things,"  says  Quintilian,  "what 
sublimity  of  expression ;  and,  in  little,  what  a  justness  and 
propriety — diffusive  and  concise,  pleasant  and  grave,  admirable 
both  for  his  copiousness  and  brevity  I " 

The  wisdom  of  Moses,  the  jurist  and  historian,  is  apparent, 
whether  he  composed  or  selected  his  admirable  laws ;  that  which 
often  appears  trivial  to  the  thoughtless  shows  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  injurious  or  beneficial  to  individuals  and  na- 
tions.*" 

The  more  we  study  the  literature  and  theology  of  that  an- 
cient people,  the  Hindoos,  the  more  we  are  impressed  by  the  pro- 
found thought  and  wisdom  displayed,  the  purity  of  the  doctrines 
enunciated,  the  high  moral  standard  of  excellence  maintained,  as 
also  the  poetic  language  and  imagery  of  their  writings." 

**  Take,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  which  so  often  causes  a 
smile.  There  is  a  note  in  the  Talmud  stating  that  the  use  of  this  meat  is  forbidden  on 
account  of  the  small  insect  which  infests  it.  Late  CTcnts,  the  fearful  rayages  of  the 
trichine  in  Germany,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  haTC  shown  the 
wisdom  of  this  law,  particularly  as  enacted  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  climate. 

"The  general  idea  entertained  of  the  religious  belief  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos 
is  but  an  erroneous  one,  thanks  to  the  misinterpretations,  perhaps  not  wholly  uninten. 
tional,  of  the  earliest  modem  writers  on  the  subject ;  they,  as  a  rule,  record  only  the 
forms  of  superstitions  which  were  erected  upon  the  original  pure  foundation  by  a  cor- 
rupt and  ambitious  priestcraft,  and  which  mark  the  decadence  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
and  people. 

Later  writers,  the  researches  of  such  men  as  Schlegel,  Golebrook,  William  Jones, 
Strange,  and  the  remarkable  work  of  M.  Jacolliot,  "La  Bible  dans  Tlnde,'*  give  us 
a  more  just  conception  of  this  race,  probably  the  parent  of  our  own. 

The  original  pure  Hindoo  religion  recognized  but  one  Ood  (as  did  the  sages  of 
Greece,  in  spite  of  its  mythology).  In  the  Yedas,  the  ancient  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  the  learned  declare  to  haTC  been  written  more  than  three  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  we  find  the  Deity  thus  defined:  "He  who  exists  by  Himself, 
who  is  in  all,  because  all  is  in  Him.*'  And,  again,  with  surpassing  majesty  of  thought ; 
"  The  Ganges  flows — ^it  is  God ;  the  ocean  roars — it  is  God ;  the  wind  blows — it  is 
He;  the  cloud  that  thunders,  the  lightning  that  flashes — it  is  He.  As  from  all 
eternity  the  universe  existed  in  the  spirit  of  Brahma,  so  to-day  is  all  that  exists  his 
image."  Can  we  boast  of  any  grandeur  or  more  beautiful  definition  of  Divine  eter- 
nity and  omnipresence  ? 

To  those  who  imagine  the  Brahminical  religion  as  instigating  its  votaries  to  put 
faith  in  empty  and  absurd  forms,  rather  than  in  worthy  actions,  let  us  quote  a  few 
maxims  from  the  teachings  of  Hanou,  the  Hindoo  philosopher  and  legislator,  who  can- 
not have  written  less  than  four  thousand  years  ago : 

"  Of  all  things  pure,  purity  in  the  acquisition  of  riches  is  the  best.  He  who  preserves 
purity  in  becoming  rich,  is  really  pure,  and  not  he  who  is  purified  with  earth  and 
water.'*  (Will  not  the  just  and  thoughtful  applaud  this  maxim  in  the  present  age  of 
corruption  ?)— "  As  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  so  is  the  spirit  by  truth." — "  Sound 
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Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  our  era,  in  a  land  of 
which  Columbus  possessed  but  a  mythical  knowledge,  and  re- 
garded as  a  realm  of  barbarous  idolatry  and  wealth,  Confucius 
led  men  to  admire  and  practise  virtue  for  the  sake  of  virtue  only, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  high  and  enlightened  moral  civili- 
zation which  still  distinguishes  his  disciples.*^ 

doctrines  and  good  works  purify  the  souL  The  intelligence  is  purified  by  knowledge.** 
— "  Science  is  useless  to  a  man  without  Judgment,  as  a  mirror  to  a  blind  man.*' — ^  The 
man  who  only  appreciates  the  means,  according  as  they  conduce  to  his  success,  soon 
loses  his  perception  of  the  just,  and  of  sound  doctrines." 

Nor  were  the  psychological  ideas  of  the  Hindoos  less  elevated  than  their  morality  , 
was  pure.  Chrishna  taught :  *'The  soul  Is  the  principle  of  life,  which  sovereign  wis- 
dom employed  to  animate  bodies ;  matter  is  inert  and  perishable,  the  soul  thinks  and 
acts,  and  is  immortal"  The  profound  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  theology  of  to-day, 
has  given  us  no  better  or  more  concise  definition. — ^The  .elevation  of  woman,  indis- 
pensable to  true  civilization}  was  enjoined,  her  status  and  mission  chivalrously  defined, 
in  the  Vedas :  ^  He  who  despises  woman,  despises  his  mother.*' — ^*' There  is  no  crime 
more  odious  than  to  persecute  women,  and  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  de- 
spoil them  of  their  patrimony.  When  women  are  honored  the  divinities  are  content,  but 
where  they  are  not  honored  all  undertakings  faiL"  **  Women  should  be  shielded  with 
fostering  solicitude  by  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  their  husbands,  and  the  brothers 
of  their  husbands,  if  they  hope  for  prosperity." 

^  That  morality  and  a  wise  conception  of  the  same  belong  especially  to  no  sect, 
time,  or  people,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christianity,  beauti- 
ful and  comprehensive,  was  thus  laid  down  by  Confucius  five  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ :  "What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others.*'  '*  In  the  way  of  the  superior  man  there  are  four  things,  to  none  of  which  have 
I  as  yet  attained :  To  serve  my  father  as  I  would  require  my  son  to  serve  me ;  to 
serve  my  elder  brother  as  I  would  require  my  younger  brother  to  serve  me ;  to  serve 
my  prince  as  I  would  require  my  minister  to  serve  me ;  to  set  eiample  in  behaving 
to  a  friend  as  I  would  require  him  to  behave  to  me." — ("  Doctrine  of  the  Just  Mean," 
chapter  xiii.)  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  replete  with  wisdom,  and  is  dictated  by  a 
calm,  elevated  philosophy,  teaching  men  that  virtue  consists  in  doing  their  duty  con- 
scientiously in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed.  "  The  superior  man,**  we  read, 
**  can  find  himself  in  no  situation  in  which  he  is  not  himself.  He  does  not  murmur 
against  Heaven,  nor  grumble  against  men.  Thus  it  is  that  the  superior  man  is  quiet 
and  calm,  waiting  for  the  appointments  of  Heaven,  while  the  mean  man  walks  in  dan- 
gerous paths,  looking  for  lucky  occurrences."  Resignation  to  Divine  will  and  philo- 
sophic moderation  are  here  forcibly  enjoined.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  translation 
of  Confucius  (of  which  we  here  make  use)  by  the  Rev.  James  Legge,  Is  made  with 
the  avowed  object  of  lessening  the  fame  of  the  great  philosopher,  and  the  credit  of  his 
followers,  by  placing  in  an  unfavorable  light  the  moral  doctrines  of  this  most  enlight- 
ened Chinese  school ;  and  It  is  to  be  feared  that  sectarian  partiality  may  have  allowed 
itself,  here  and  there,  to  misinterpret  sentiments,  particularly  as  these  are  expressed 
in  a  language  every  word  of  which  is  susceptible  of  several  interpretstions.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  impossible  for  the  translator  to  conceal  the  wisdom  and  sublimity, 
blended  w^th  sound  practical  sense,  of  the  teachings  inculcated  on  the  Chinese  by  thdr 
beloved  master.    The  following,  selected  at  random  from  the  Analedt^  may  serve  as  an 
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Philosophy,  the  pure  teachings  of  morality,  have  never  since 
flourished  as  in  the  days  when  Socrates  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  his  disciple  Plato  developed 
to  a  still  higher  spiritualism.  The  teachings  of  these  and  the 
whole  school  of  great  philosophers  who  flourished  long  ago,  con- 
tain all  the  requisites  for  making  men  good  and  nations  pros- 
perous. 

History  was  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
is  styled  the  father  of  that  useful  branch  of  literature,  not,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  because  he  was  the  first  historian,  but 
because  his  writings  are  the  first  treating  on  that  subject  only 
/  which  have  come  down  to  us  complete ;  as  also,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inimitable  style  he  employed  in  his  narratives,  sim- 
ple, picturesque,  and  vivid  in  description,  which,  as  he  recited 
them  beneath  the  blue  skies  of  Greece  during  the  excitentent  of 
the  Olympic  games,  brought  the  far-off  countries  through  which 
he  had  traveled,  and  their  inhabitants,  before  the  minds  of  his 
enthusiastic  listeners.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  ancient  historians  found  time,  amid  the  toils  and  occupations 

example  of  the  system :  '*  The  superior  man  in  every  thing  considers  righteousness  to 
be  essential.  He  performs  it  according  to  the  rules  of  propriety.  He  brings  it  forth 
in  humility.  He  completes  it  in  sincerity.  This  is  indeed  a  superior  man." — "  The 
master  said,  *  Alas  I  there  is  no  one  that  knows  me  I '  Tsze-Eung  said :  *  What  do  you 
mean  by  thus  saying  that  no  one  knows  you  f '  The  master  replied :  *  I  do  not  mur- 
mur against  Heaven,  I  do  not  grumble  against  men.  My  studies  lie  low,  my  penetra- 
tion rises  high.  But  there  is  Heaven — that  knows  me.* " — ^*  I  will  not  be  concerned  at 
men*s  not  knowing  me,  I  will  be  concerned  at  my  own  want  of  ability." — **  The  wise 
man  is  correctly  firm,  not  firm  merely." — "  He  who  exercises  govcrarnent  by  means 
of  his  virtue  may  be  compared  to  the  north  polar  star,  which  keeps  its  place,  and  all 
the  stars  turn  toward  it." — '*  Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost,  thought  without 
learning  is  perilous." — **  The  master  said  :  *  Yew,  shall  I  teach  you  what  knowledge 
is  ?  When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you  know  it,  and  when  you  do  not  know 
a  thing,  to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it.  This  is  knowledge.' " — '*  They  who  know 
the  truth  are  not  equal  to  those  who  love  it,  and  they  who  love  it,  are  not  equal  to 
those  who  find  delight  in  it." — *'  Now  the  man  of  perfect  virtue,  wishing  to  be  estab> 
lished  himself,  seeks  also  to  establish  others;  wishing  to  be  enlarged  himself,  he  seeks 
also  to  enlarge  others.  To  be  able  to  judge  of  others  by  what  is  nigh  in  ourselves,  this 
may  be  called  the  art  of  virtue." — *'  Let  the  will  be  set  on  the  path  of  duty,  let  per- 
fect virtue  be  accorded  with,  let  relaxation  and  enjoyment  be  found  in  the  polite  arts." 
— *'  In  language  it  is  simply  required  that  it  convey  its  meaning." — **  Fine  words  and 
an  insinuating  appearance  are  seldom  associated  with  virtue." 

What  exalted  doctrines  are  these  I  What  wisdom  and  observation  of  human 
nature  are  displayed,  and  withal  what  modesty  I  '*  To  this  I  have  not  attained,"  says 
the  sage  of  his  golden  rule;  and,  again,  "A  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing  in 
and  loving  the  ancients,  I  may  compare  myself  to  our  old  P^ang." 
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of  the  soldier  or  of  the  statesman,  to  leave  such  valuable  reeordB 
to  posterity;  that  Xenophon,  the  Hebrew  Josephus,  Julius  Caesar, 
etc.,  were  distinguished  warriors  as  well  as  eminent  writers,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  human  intellect  has  not  much  advanced 
since  those  times. — "  The  treasury  of  remedies  for  the  soul "  was 
inscribed  over  the  entrance  of  the  library  of  Osymandias  at 
Thebes  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  who  to  day  will  invent  a 
more  apt  and  beautifal  definition  t  We  pride  ourselves  on  our 
common-school  system,  yet  find  it  recorded  of  Charondas,  law- 
giver of  Catania,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  our  era : 
^^  He  made  another  law,  better  than  these,  and  neglected  by  the 
older  legislators — ^for  he  enacted  that  all  the  sons  of  the  cit- 
izens should  be  instructed  in  letters,  the  city  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers.  For  he  held  that  the  poor,  not  being  able  to  pay 
their  teachers  from  their  own  property,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
most  valuable  discipline." 

The  learning  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe,  especial- 
ly to  Spain,  by  the  Arabs.  The  Caliph  Almanzor,  early  in  the 
ninth  century  of  our  era,  turned  his  attention  from  religious 
learning  and  warlike  exploits,  to  profane  science.  He  culti- 
vated astronomy  with  ardor.  His  successor,  Al-Mamoun ,  by  means 
of  agents  in  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  caused  many  of 
the  great  scientific  works  of  Greece  to  be  collected.  These  were 
translated  by  his  order,  and  his  subjects  enjoined  to  study  them 
with  the  assurance  that  the  elect  of  God  are  they  who  best  im- 
prove their  mental  faculties,  and  that  teachera  of  wisdom  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  A  subordinate  officer  donated  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  found  a  school  in  Bagdad,  and  endowed 
the  same  with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinars.  The 
learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  overspread  the  East.  The  Om- 
miades  of  Spain  caught  the  ardor ;  Bagdad  and  Cordova  became 
names  synonymous  with  that  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  glory ; 
great  libraries  were  collected,  both  public  and  private.  We  read 
of  a  doctor  who  declined  an  invitation  to  reside  at  the  court  of 
Bokhara  because  the  transportation  of  his  hbrary  alone  would  re- 
quire four  hundred  camels.  That  of  the  Fatimites  numbered  one 
hundred  thousand  manuscripts  elegantly  translated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Free  access  to  these  was  given  to  the  students  of  Cairo, 
while  in  Spain  the  Ommiades  possessed  a  library  of  six  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which  were  employed  in  thecata- 
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logue  alone.  Cordova,  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  boasted  of 
more  than  three  hundred  writers,  and  nearly  one  hundred  public 
libraries  were  open  in  Andalusia.  The  writings  of  the  Grecian 
sages  appeared  in  the  Arabic,  in  which  language  only,  many  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  The  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  supplied  costly  in- 
struments for  astronomical  observation.  Twice  his  mathematicians 
correctly  measured  a  degree  of  the  earth's  circle,  and  determined 
that  our  globe  was  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circumference. 

Such  was  the  learning  of  the  Arabs,  a  people  who  enlightened 
Spain  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  were  only  driven  from  that 
country  immediately  before  Columbus  sailed  on  his  Urst  voyage. 
They  cannot  have  failed  during  all  those  years  to  impart  some  of 
their  knowledge  to  the  Spaniards,  yet  we  are  informed  by  histo- 
rians who  have  the  air  of  believing  their  assertion,  however  im- 
probable it  may  appear  when  tested  by  reason,  that  the  learned 
men  of  Salamanca,  convoked  to  hear  Columbus  propound  his 
"  startling  theory,"  treated  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  earth's 
being  spherical. 

What  are  the  proofs  we  possess  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients  was  incomplete?  Imperfect  globes,  defective  maps, 
errors  in  the  statements  found  in  ancient  MSS.,  as  they  have 
reached  us — these  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
past.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  desire  to  impress  the 
young  with  an  idea  of  our  own  importance,  has  induced  many  to 
select  the  defects  of  a  particular  age  or  country  as  proofs  of  its 
real  status ;  the  vainglorious  author,  finding  among  the  ancients 
two  works,  one  containing  correct  views  touching  the  form  of 
our  earth,  the  other  declaring  it  to  be  flat,  would  too  often  con- 
tent himself  with  holding  up  the  latter  as  evidence  of  ancient 
ignorance  and  modem  progress.  In  what  light  may  we  not  be 
placed  centuries  hence?  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  some 
curious  antiquary  to  deposit  in  one  of  the  museums  a  few  flint 
arrow-heads  collected  from  the  fields,  or  one  of  the  Pembina 
carts  "  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  annually  borne  the 
merchants  and  merchandise  of  Prince  Eupert's  Land  to  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  for  coming  generations  to  declare  that  Americans  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals ! 

^  These  carts,  caraTass  of  which  often  number  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
are  manufactured  entirely  of  wood  and  green  hide;  not  a  particle  of  metal  enters  their 
composition ;  even  the  linchpin  is  of  wood. 
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Ib  it  not  time  that  a  more  just,  generous,  and  reasonable  spirit 
pervade  the  civilization  of  our  age  ?  that,  while  we  glory  and  de- 
light in  the  great  deeds  of  our  race  and  age,  we  do  not  consider 
that  great  deeds  belong  to  them  alone  ?  that,  while  e<agerly  seek- 
ing after  knowledge  and  enacting  laws  to  impart  it,  we  do  not 
imagine,  and  thereby  prove  gross  ignorance,  that  knowledge  is 
our  special  inheritance,  and  that  the  people  of  the  past  were  less 
favored  by  their  Creator  than  are  we  ? 

The  Hindoo  philosopher  Narada,  reputed  to  have  lived  before 
the  Dfeluge,  reasons  thus :  "  Never  resort  to  the  argument,  *  I  do 
not  know  this,  therefore  it  is  false.'  We  must  study  to  know, 
know  to  comprehend,  and  comprehend  to  judge." 

This  is  the  proper  spirit ;  heroes  and  scholars  are  not  less 
heroic  or  learned  because  others  as  great  as  they  have  preceded 
them,  nor  vnll  it  dim  the  lustre  of  the  present  to  be  just  to  the 
memory  of  the  past. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   NOBTHMEN    IN   AUEBIOA. 


While  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  ploDged  in  tlie  intel- 
lectual darkness  which  pervaded  the  middle  ages,  while  the 
mouk  in  his  cloister  toiled  laboriously  during  a  lifetime  to  per- 
petuate eome  one  work  of  saintly  or  classic  lore,  and  the  masses 
were  ignorant,  superstitious,  the  slaves  of  feudal  lords  and  barons 
scarcelr  less  ignorant  than  themselves,  a  people  flourished  in  the 


extreme  nortli,  with  whom  enterprise  and  freedom  were  neither 
dead  nor  stagnant,  who  possessed  scientific  knowledge  and  ap- 
plied the  same  to  practical  purposes  ;  a  people  simple,  fearless, 
and  energetic,  republicans  in  practice  if  not  in  name,  with  whom 
chieftains  were  the  fathers  and  protectors  of  their  followers,  shar- 
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ing  their  perils  and  respecting  their  rights ;  a  pagan  people  in- 
deed, worshipers  of  Odin  and  Thor,  believers  in  the  joys  of 
Wallialla,  yet  doers  of  deeds  so  noble  as  to  be  worthy  the  most 
enlightened  Christian :  such  were  the  Northmen  ;  such  their  sim- 
ple records,  which  bear  every  impress  of  truth,  prove  them  to 
have  been.  Issuing  from  an  Asiatic  hive,  they  early  overran 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  their  language,  the  old  Danish  or  Donsk 
iningay  is  now  only  preserved  in  Iceland,  which  they  colonized  in 
the  year  875  ;  in  985  they  rediscovered  and  colonized  Greenland ; 
the  same  year  the  American  Continent  proper  was  discovered  by 
them,  and,  during  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
made  thither  frequent  voyages,  residing,  for  periods  of  several 
years,  at  different  times,  in  what  is  now  called  New  England. 
To  this  they  were  actuated  by  r  motives  far  different  from  those 
of  Columbus :  they  did  not  come  in  search  of  gold  or  slaves,  but 
to  gather  by  industry  the  natural  products  of  the  land,  carrying 
on  therewith  a  flourishing  trade  between  the  continent,  Green- 
land, Iceland,  and  Norway.  No  absurd  visions  of  untold  wealth, 
no  dreams  of  Ophir,  haunted  their  brain ;  nor  did  they  seek  by 
false  representations  to  inveigle  others  into  bearing  all  the  bur- 
dens, while  they  should  reap  all  the  profits,  of  their  expeditions ; 
they  were  the  worthy  pioneers  of  European  settlement  on  our 
shores ;  a  hardy  race,  counting  on  their  own  labor  to  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  lands  they  discovered. 

The  voyages  made  by  the  Northmen  to  America  are  recorded 
in  the  Sagas  or  ancient  Icelandic  records,  manuscripts  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  and  of  a  date  far  anterior  to  Columbus. 

The  settlement  of  Greenland  by  them  undoubtedly  took 
place;  allusions  to  it  and  the  colonies  formed  there  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  Norse  or  Icelandic  records.  Letters  and 
learning  flourished  in  Iceland  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in- 
tellectually stagnant ;  histories  and  annals  are  therefore  copious. 
The  last  bishop  was  appointed  to  Greenland  in  1406,  when  the 
colony  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  settlements,  all  of 
which  evidently  became  extinct ;  at  what  time  after  communica- 
tion with  the  parent-country  ceased,  or  from  what  causes,  is  not 
known,  yet  few  acquainted  with  history  will  doubt  their  having 
existed.  Once  in  Greenland,  this  continent  was  nearer  the  set- 
tlers than  their  fatherland :  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them 
not  to  discover  it.    Indeed,  throughout  Icelandic  chronicles  and 
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history,  there  are  constant  alhisions  to  this  discovery.  In  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  called  "  Description  of  the  Whole  Earth,"  writ- 
ten toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  read :  "  England 
and  Scotland  are  one  island ;  but  each  is  a  separate  kingdom. 
Ireland  is  a  great  island.  Iceland  is  also  a  great  island  north  of 
Ireland.  All  these  countries  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
world  called  Europe.  Next  to  Denmark  is  lesser  Sweden ;  then  is 
CEland,  then  Gottland,  then  Helsingeland,  then  Vermeland,  and 
the  two  Kvendlands,  which  lie  north  of  Biarmeland.  From  Biarme^ 
land  stretches  desert  land  toward  the  north,  until  Greenland  be- 
gins. South  of  Crreenland  is  HeUxdand  /  next  is  MarTdamd^from 
thence  U  is  not  far  to  Virdund  the  good^  which  some  thimk  goes 
out  to  Africa."  We  thus  see  that  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Scandinavians,  not  only  with  regard  to  Europe,  but  also 
touching  the  position  of  the  new  continent,  was  correct.  As  to 
their  supposition  that  Yinland  extended  to  Africa,  it  is  an 
avowed  hypothesis,  and,  at  any  rate,  but  a  small  error,  compared 
to  Columbus's  persistent  declaration  that  the  island  of  Cuba  was 
Asia. 

Thanks  to  the  eminent  labors  of  Prof.  Bafh,  the  Icelandic 
histories  of  pre-Columbian  discoveries  in  America  have  become 
well  known  to  the  curious ;  while,  through  the  more  accessible 
works  of  Toulmin  Smith,  Beamish,  and  last,  but  not  least,  De 
Costa,  the  general  reader  has  been  convinced  of  the  fact,  which 
is  now  no  longer  disputed,  that  the  Northmen  were  the  first 
modem  discoverers  of  this  continent.  This  fact  is  now  so  gen- 
erally conceded,  and  stands  upon  so  sure  a  foundation  of  almost 
contemporaneous  documents,  that  argument  is  happily  not 
needed  to  establish  the  justness  of  the  Northmen's  claims ;  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  these 
early  histories,  and  note  here  and  there  the  contrast  existing  be- 
tween the  spirit  which  animated  the  semi-pagan  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bigoted  devotee  Columbus  on  the  other,  to 
prosecute  their  discoveries ;  this  contrast  redounds  by  no  means 
to  the  credit  of  the  latter. 

We  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  the  intellectual  and  commercial 
activity  which  early  characterized  the  Northmen,  save  to  ob- 
serve that  they  were  sufficient  to  render  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  them  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ever-extending  voy- 
ages and  explorations.    Between  Norway  and  Iceland,  Iceland 
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and  Ireland,  there  were  communication  and  traffic ;  the  people  of 
the  latter  island  were  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbors  the  Britons.  Tacitus  tells  us  of  Ireland  that  "  the  ap- 
proaches and  harbors  are  better  known"  (than  those  of  Britain), 
"  by  reason  of  commerce  and  the  merchants."  The  Northmen, 
we  have  seen,  possessed  the  magnetic  compass ;  they  were  particu- 
larly remarkable  as  a  seafaring  people.  When  they  had  reached 
Iceland,  the  distance  to  Greenland  was  comparatively  trifling ;  a 
passage  thence  to  America,  a  natural  sequence  of  their  westward 
course.  In  recording  their  voyages,  we  shall  not  attempt  labo- 
riously to  explain  the  identity  of  each  place  described  by  the 
Northmen — ^this  has  already  been  done  by  Bafii ;  we  shall  only 
quote  the  result  of  his  labors.  Slight  possible  flaws  in  his  iden- 
tiflcation  have  been  pointed  out  by  De  Costa,  but  the  main  &c% 
that  the  lands  discovered  were  those  portions  of  America  extend- 
ing from  Labrador  to  Florida,  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  records,  who  agree  that  they  describe  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy  the  aspect  and  products  of  that  region,  and  that  such 
accuracy,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  cannot  be  the  result  of 
chance,  nor  the  descriptions  have  been  written  for  other  lands. 
Circumstantial  evidence,  scientiflc  proof,  of  this  are  exhausted  by 
Rafn  in  his  "  Antiquitates  Americanse,"  to  which  comprehen- 
sive work  we  refer  the  reader,  should  he  still  be  disposed  to 
doubt  that  the  following  narratives  are  proofs  of  pre-Columbian 
exploration  and  settlement  in  America. 

Eric  the  Red  had,  in  the  spring  of  986  a.  d.,  emigrated  to 
Greenland  from  Iceland,  and  there  formed  a  settlement.  One 
of  his  followers  was  Heriulf,  whose  son  Biarne  was  absent  on 
a  voyage  to  Norway  at  the  time  of  his  departui*e.  Biarne  had 
always  made  a  point  of  spending  the  winter  with  his  father ;  on 
his  return  to  Iceland,  he  determined  that  this  winter  should 
form  no  exception  to  his  rule,  and  that  he  would  follow  Heriulf 
to  the  land  whither  he  had  traveled,  a  somewhat  arduous  under- 
taking, as  he  possessed  no  chart  or  directions  save  that  the  new 
settlement  lay  to  the  westward.  "He  was,"  we  read,  "a  prom- 
ising young  man.  In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  a  desire  to  go 
abroad,  and  he  soon  gathered  property  and  reputation,  and  was 
by  turns  a  year  abroad  and  a  year  with  his  father.  Biarne  was 
soon  in  possession  of  a  merchant-ship  of  his  own."  When 
Biarne  returned  with  his  ship  from  his  Norway  expediti  ^n,  he 
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would  not  unload,  but  said  to  his  crew,  "  I  will  steer  for  Green- 
land if  ye  will  go  with  me."  They  one  and  all  agreed  to  go 
with  him.  Biame  said,  "  Our  voyage  will  be  thought  foolish, 
as  none  of  us  have  been  on  the  Greenland  sea  before/' 

They  set  sail  and  encountered  continuous  northerly  winds 
which  drove  them  southward ;  the  fog  became  so  dense  as  to  con- 
ceal the  surrounding  ocean.  When  the  weather  at  length  cleared 
they  found  themselves  in  sight  of  a  land  plentifully  wooded  and 
gently  undulated ;  this,  however,  Biame  concluded  could  not  be 
Greenland,  as  it  varied  greatly  from  the  descriptions  of  that  coun- 
try which  had  been  given  him.  He  therefore  left  it  to  the  lar- 
board, and,  sailing  two  days,  saw  another  land,  flat  and  woody  ; 
the  wind  was  now  southwest ;  they  passed  a  third  land,  moun- 
tainous and  covered  with  glaciers ;  this  they  coasted  sufficiently  to 
find  that  it  was  an  island,  but  did  not  go  ashore.  They  now  stood 
out  to  sea,  a  strong  southwest  wind  still  prevailing,  which  brought 
them,  after  four  days'  swift  sailing,  to  Greenland,  and  to  the  very 
cape  where  Heriulf  had  settled.  This  was  the  first  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Northmen.  like  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies  by  the  pilot  Sanchez,  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  but  the 
chance  was  itself  the  result  of  hardy  enterprise.  Biame  started 
from  Iceland  in  search  of  Greenland,  of  which  he  only  knew  by 
hearsay ;  driven  south,  he  discovered  instead  America.  The  nar- 
rative which  records  his  voyage  describes  accurately  the  points 
upon  which  he  touched,  which,  it  has  been  agreed,  were :  first, 
Cape  God ;  second.  Nova  Scotia ;  third,  Newfoundland.  Blame's 
impatience  to  rejoin  his  father  before  the  winter  set  in,  caused 
him  to  neglect  any  exploration  of  the  lands  he  thus  accidentally 
visited.  For  this  he  was  censured  by  his  countrymen ;  they  could 
hardly  understand  his  refraining  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  new  country  and  its  products.  The  spirit  of  discovery  was 
then  rife  with  the  Northmen. 

Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Eed,  bought  Blame's  ship,  equipped 
and  manned  it  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men  ;  one  of  these  was 
Tyrker,  "  a  man  from  the  south,"  probably  a  German,  who  had 
long  been  a  retainer  of  Eric,  and  was  much  attached  to  Leif 
from  his  boyhood.  When  all  was  ready,  the  latter  besought 
his  father  to  become  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  Eric  at 
first  declared  himself  to  be  too  old  for  the  undertaking,  but 
yielded  finally  to  the  solicitations  of  his  son.    As  he  rode  down 
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to  the  ship  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him,  disabling  his  foot. 
"  It  is  destined,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  never  discover  more 
lands  than  this  Greenland  on  which  we  live."  He  remained 
therefore  at  home,  and  Leif  commanded  the  ship.  The  above 
incident,  simply  related,  and  Blame's  devotion  and  eagerness  to 
rejoin  his  father,  give  us  a  pleasant  knowledge  of  the  love  and 
respect  which  existed  among  the  Northmen  between  father  and 
son,  even  when  the  latter  had  attained  to  manhood.  Leif  pur- 
chasing his  ship  from  Blame  (the  avowed  though  accidental  dis- 
coverer of  the  lands),  organizing,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition,  then  modestly  desiring  that  his  father,  not  him- 
self, should  be  its  chief,  contrasts  strongly  with  Columbus,  who 
entirely  concealed  the  source  whence  he  derived  his  information, 
resorted  to  fraud  and  false  promises  to  obtain  his  equipment, 
and  finally  insisted,  as  only  the  little-minded  can  insist,  upon 
being  vested  with  sounding  titles  and  surrounded  by  puerile  ob- 
sequiousness. 

Leif  set  sail  in  the  year  lOOO  a.  d.  to  revisit  the  lands  seen 
by  Biame ;  he  first  reached  the  island  which  the  latter  had  coast- 
ed. He  said :  '^  It  shall  not  be  said  of  us,  as  it  was  of  Biame,  that 
we  did  not  come  upon  the  land ;  for  I  will  give  the  country  a 
name,  and  call  it  Helluland"  (JieUa^  a  stone).  They  went  on 
board  again,  and  put  to  sea,  and  reached  another  land.  Sailing 
toward  it,  they  put  out  a  boat,  and  landed.  "  This  country  was 
flat  and  woody,  surrounded,  by  cliffs,  and  a  low  shore  of  white 
sand;  they  called  it  Markland  {Waodlcmd),^^  Thence  they 
sailed  two  days,  with  a  northeast  wind,  and  came  to  an  island 
which  lay  eastward  of  the  main-land,  and  entered  a  channel, 
which  separated  the  island  from  tHe  main-land  promontory. 
Sailing  westward,  they  came  to  a  river,  which  flowed  from  a  lake 
into  the  sea;  they  entered  the  river,  and  thence  the  lake,  in 
which  they  cast  anchor.  This  was  evidently  Mount-Hope  Bay, 
which  they  reached  by  Pocasset  Eiver  and  Seaconnet  Passage. 
On  the  shores  they  constructed  huts,  or  booths,  for  temporary 
shelter,  but,  upon  determining  to  spend  the  winter  there,  they 
enlarged  their  quarters  and  built  houses.  The  place  was  called 
Leifsbiider  {Leif  ^ a  BooM). 

"  The  country  appeared  to  them  of  so  good  a  kind  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  gather  fodder  for  the  cattle  for  winter. 
There  was  no  frost  in  winter,  and  the  grass  was  not  much  with- 
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ered.  Day  and  night  were  more  equal  than  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland  ;  for,  on  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  was  in  the  sky  be- 
tween Eyktarstadr  and  the  Dagmalstadr."  "• 

When  the  houses  were  completed,  Zieif  divided  his  men  into 
two  companies,  one  of  which  kept  watch  at  the  settlement  while 
the  other  explored  the  surroimding  country.  He  shared  alike 
with  his  men,  accompanying  them  in  their  explorations  one  day, 
and  the  next  remaining  at  home.  He  enjoined  them  not  to  sepa- 
rate, nor  to  extend  their  travels  too  far.  He  is  described  in  the 
narrative  as  '^  a  stout,  strongman,  and  of  manly  appearance ;  and 
was  besides  a  prudent  and  sagacious  man  in  all  respects." 

One  day  the  exploring  party  returned,  and  it  was  found  that 
Tyrker,  the  German,  was  missing ;  Leif,  much  concerned,  immedi- 
ately started  with  twelve  men  in  search  of  him,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  met  him.  "  Leif  soon  perceived  that  his 
foster-father  was  quite  merry.  Tyrker  had  a  high  forehead, 
sharp  eyes,  with  a  small  face,  and  was  little  in  size,  and  ugly ; 
but  was  very  dexterous  in  all  feats.  Leif  said  to  him :  *  Why 
art  thou  solate,  my  foster-father ;  and  why  didst  thou  leave  thy 
comrades  1 '  He  spoke  at  first  long  in  German,  rolled  his  eyes 
and  knit  his  brows ;  but  they  could  not  make  out  what  he  was 
saying.  After  a  while,  and  some  delay,  he  said  in  Norse :  ^  I 
did  not  go  much  farther  than  they,  and  yet  I  have  something 
altogether  new  to  relate,  for  I  have  found  vines  and  grapes.' 
*l8  that  true,  my  foster-father?'  said  Leif.  *Yes,  true  it  is,' 
answered  he,  ^  for  I  was  bom  where  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
grapes.'  "  Tyrker,  far  away  from  his  fatherland,  which  he  had 
probably  not  seen  since  childhood,  was  evidently  moved  to  strange 

^  Rafn  thus  expluxu  this  passage :  "  In  Yineland  the  sun  rose,  on  the  shortest  day, 
at  the  beginning  of  Dagmal,  and  set  at  the  dose  of  Bjfkt.  As  the  ancient  Northmen 
divided  the  horizon  into  eight  g^rand  oompaiiments,  called  dtttr,  so  they  also  made  a 
corresponding  octuple  diyision  of  the  solar  day  into  aliquot  parts,  called  eyktir,  each 
of  which  was  consequently  equal  to  three  hours.  Sladr  signifies  limit,  or  boundary, 
and,  when  used  in  reference  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  it  denotes,  in  the 
morning,  the  commencement,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  close  of  the  Eykt  DagmaUiadr 
is,  therefore,  half-past  seven  o^clock  a.  m.,  and  Eifkiarttadr  half-past  four  p.  u.  The 
sun  therefore  rose  at  half-past  seven  o*clock  and  set  at  half-past  four  on  the  shortest 
day,  which  was  consequently  nine  hours  long.  This  circumstance  gives  for  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  41**  24'  10".  The  latitude  of  Seaconnet  Point  and  of  the  south 
point  of  Conannicut  Island  is4r  26',  and  of  Point  JuiUth  4r  28',  which  three  head- 
lands  bound  the  entrances  to  what  is  now  called  Mount-Hope  Bay,  and  which  was  doubt- 
less called  Hopnain  by  the  ancient  Northmen.'* 
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emotion  at  the  eight  of  vines  such  as  grew  around  the  home  of 
his  earliest  recollections.  This  episode  and  the  simplicity  with 
which  it  is  narrated,  is,  as  Mr.  Be  Costa  justly  claims,  "  a  stroke 
of  genuine  nature,  something  that  a  writer,  framing  the  account 
of  a  fictitious  voyage,  wonld  not  dream  of."  It  is  well  known 
that  grapes  formerly  grew  wild  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount-Hope  Bay,hence  the  names  ^ortAo'*  Vineyard  waA 
Vineyard  Sound. 

Henceforth,  the  occupation  of  Leif  and  his  companions  was 
twofold — felling  and  hewing  timber,  and  gathering  grapes.  Leif 
,  called  the  land  Yineland.    In  the  spring  they  sailed  with  a  fair 


wind  for  Greenland.  When,  in  sight  of  land,  Leif  steered  to  the 
vrindward,  his  men  inquired  the  reason  ;  he  replied,"!  mind  my 
helm,  and  tend  to  other  things  too.  Do  yon  see  any  thing  t " 
They  said  they  saw  nothing  remarkable.  Leif  replied  that  he 
saw  something  which  was  either  a  ship  or  a  rock;  on  ejcami- 
nation,  the  crew  pronounced  it  a  rock.  "But  te  saw  bo  much 
better  than  they,  that  he  discovered  men  upon  the  rock.  *  Now 
I  will,'  said  Leif, '  that  we  hold  to  the  wind,  that  we  may  come 
up  to  them  if  they  should  need  help  ;  and,  if  they  should  not  be 
friendly  inclined,  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  aa  we  please,  and  not 
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theirs.'  Now  they  sailed  under  the  rock,  lowered  their  sails, 
cast  anchor,  and  put  out  another  small  boat  which  they  had  with 
them.  Then  Tyrker  asked  who  their  leader  was.  He  said  liis 
name  was  Thorer,  and  that  he  was  a  Northman.  '  But  what  is 
your  name  ?  ^  said  he.  Leif  told  his  name.  *  Are  you  the  son 
of  Eric  the  Red  of  Brattahlid  i '  he  asked.  Leif  said  that  was 
so.  *  Now  I  will,'  said  Leif,  *  take  ye  and  all  on  board  my  ship, 
and  as  much  of  the  goods  as  the  ship  will  store.'  They  took  up 
this  offer,  and  sailed  away  to  Ericfiord  with  the  cargo,  and 
thence  to  Brattahlid,  where  they  unloaded  the  ship.  Leif  offered 
Thorer  and  his  wife  Gudrid,  and  three  others,  lodging  with  him- 
self, and  offered  lodging  elsewhere  for  the  rest,  of  the  people, 
both  of  Thorer's  crew  and  his  own.  Leif  took  fifteen  men  from 
the  rock,  and  thereafter  was  called  Leif  the  Fortunate.  After 
that  time,  Leif  advanced  greatly  in  wealth  and  consideration. 
That  winter  sickness  came  among  Thorer's  people,  and  he  him- 
self and  a  great  part  of  his  crew  died." 

Though  Leif  had  explored  a  portion  of  the  country,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  share  the  reproach  which  Biame  had  in- 
curred, there  was  an  evident  opinion  among  his  countrymen  that 
further  exploration  should  be  made. 

Leif  had  been  baptized  in  Norway  at  the  suggestion  and  so- 
licitation of  King  Olaf,  about  the  year  999.  In  the  following 
year  he  first  introduced  Christianity  into  Greenland.  Old  Eric  the 
Bed  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the  new 
creed,  for  we  find  it  recorded  of  him  that,  when  the  people  called 
his  son  Leif  the  Fortunate,  he  said ;  "  These  two  things  went 
against  one  another ;  that  Leif  had  saved  the  crew  of  the  ship, 
and  delivered  them  from  death,  and  that  he  had  brought  that 
bad  man  into  Greenland ;  that  is  what  he  called  the  priest."  We 
read,  however,  that  the  old  man  was,  after  much  urging,  baptized. 
He  died  soon  after  Leif's  return  from  Vinland  (1001) ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  assumed  his  father's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Brattah- 
lid settlement,  and  it  was  his  brother  Thorwald  who,  in  the 
spring  of  1002,  sailed  to  prosecute  his  discoveries.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  lent  Thorwald  his  vessel  and  gave  him  ample  instructions. 
It  is  likely  that  the  Northmen  made  observations  and  charts 
during  their  voyages,  which  were  sure  guides  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed them;  their  knowledge  of  the  compass  would  enable  them 
to  do  this,  and  facts  go  far  to  prove  that  they  availed  themselves 
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of  the  ability.  Leif  first  reached  Newfoundland,  the  most  north- 
erly and  last  point  seen  by  Biame.  He  does  not  touch  upon 
other  lands,  as  he  most  likely  would  have  done  had  his  instruc- 
tions been  vague  (as  Biame  himself  did  when  sailing  for  Green- 
land with  nothing  but  description  to  guide  him).  He  next  visited 
Markland  (Nova  Scotia),  which  was  the  second  seen  by  Biame, 
and  lastly  Vinland,  which  was  in  the  vicuiity  of  the  first  point 
of  land  Blame's  expedition  had  sighted.  These  were  evidently 
the  points  he  made  for,  and  he  found  them  without  difficulty. 
Now  Thorwald,  sailing  by  Leif  b  chart,  makes  immediately  for 
Leifsbiidir,  touching  at  no  intervening  points  (at  least  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  having  done  so)  till  he  reached  the  bay. 
Here  ho  staid  two  winters,  making  Leifsbiidir  headquarters,  and 
sending  thence  exploring  parties.  One  of  these  went  south  in 
the  ship's  boat,  how  &r  we  are  not  able  to  determine,  as  the  de- 
tails of  Thorwald's  expedition  are  more  meagre  than  those  of  the 
other  narratives,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  death  of  the  chief  before 
returning  to  Greenland.  In  the  year  1004  Thorwald  set  out  in 
his  large  ship  to  explore  northward,  encountering  bad  weather 
when  opposite  a  cape  (evidently  the  extreme  point  of  Cape 
Cod) ;  and,  the  keel  of  his  ship  being  damaged,  he  said  to  his 
companions,  "We  will  stick  up  the  keel  here  upon  the  ne««,"and 
call  the  place  Kialarness  "  (Keel  Promontory),  "  which  they  did." 
The  ship  being  repaired,  they  sailed  east  to  a  point  of  land  cov- 
ered with  trees,  said  to  be  Point  Alderton,  below  Boston.  When 
they  had  landed,  Thorwald  said :  "  Here  it  is  beautiful ;  and  I 
would  willingly  set  up  my  abode  here." 

Soon  after  they  were  attacked  by  hostile  Skrsellings  {jiatvoesy 
"  Then,"  said  Thorwald,  "  we  shall  put  up  our  war-screens  along 
the  gunwales,  and  defend  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  but  not 
use  our  weapons  much  against  them." 

"  They  did  so  accordingly.  The  Skrsellings  shot  at  them  for 
a  while,  and  then  fied  away  as  fast  as  they  could. .  Then  Thor- 
wald asked  if  any  on^  was  wounded,  and  they  said  nobody  was 
hurt.  He  said :  *  I  have  a  wound  under  the  arm.  An  arrow 
fiew  between  the  gunwale  and  the  shield,  under  my  arm ;  here 
is  the  arrow,  and  it  will  be  my  death-wound.  Now  I  advise  you 
to  make  ready  with  all  speed  to  return ;  but  ye  shall  carry  me  to 
the  point  which  I  thought  would  be  so  convenient  for  a  dwelling. 

**  The  Northmen  called  all  pointaof  land,  or  promontories,  netf. 
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It  may  be  that  it  was  true  what  I  Bald,  that  here  would  I  dwell 
for  a  while.  Ye  shall  bury  me  there,  and  place  a  cross  at  my 
head  and  one  at  my  feet,  and  call  the  place  Crossness.' " 

Having  obeyed  these  last  instructions,  his  companions  re- 
turned to  Leifsbiidir,  spent  the  winter  in  loading  their  ships,  and 
returned  in  the  spring,  "  bringing  heavy  tidings  to  Leif." 

Thorstein  Ericson  hearing  the  fate  of  his  brother  Thorwald, 
determined  to  bring  his  body  from  Yinland  to  Greenland.  He 
equipped  the  same  vessel  and  set  sail,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Gudrid,  but  his  expedition  was  unfortunate,  and  he  returned  to 
Greenland  without  reaching  any  of  the  lands  his  brothers  had 
visited.    He  died  that  winter. 

During  the  next  sunmier  (1006)  two  ships  came  from  Iceland, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Thorfinn  Karlsefhe,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  illustrious  birth,  his  ancestors  being  noble  Danes, 
J^orwegians,  Swedes,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  some  of  them  kings  or 
of  royal  descent ;  the  other  was  commanded  by  Biarne  Grimolf- 
son  and  Thorhall  Gttmlason.   Each  ship  had  a  crew  of  forty  men. 

^^  Leif  and  other  people  rode  down  to  the  ships,  and  friendly 
exchanges  were  made.  The  captains  requested  Leif  to  take 
whatever  he  desired  of  their  goods.  Leif,  in  return,  entertained 
them  well,  and  invited  the  principal  men  of  both  ships  to  spend 
the  winter  with  him  at  Brattahlid.  The  merchants  accepted  his 
invitation  witih  thanks.  Afterward  their  goods  were  moved  to 
Brattahlid,  where  they  had  every  entertainment  they  could  de- 
sire ;  therefore  their  winter^uarters  pleased  them  much.  Wlien 
the  Yule-feast  began,  Leif  was  silent  and  more  depressed  than 
usual.  Then  ELarlsefne  said  to  Leif:  '  Are  you  sick,  friend  Leif? 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  in  your  nsual  spirits.  You  have  enter- 
tained us  liberally,  for  which  \^e  desire  to  render  you  all  the  ser- 
vice in  our  power.  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  ails  you.'  *  You 
have  received  what  I  have  been  able  to  oflfer  you '  said  Leif,  '  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  there  is  no  idea  in  my  mind  that  you 
have  been  wanting  in  courtesy ;  but  I  am  afraid  lest,  when  you 
go  away,  it  may  be  said  that  you  never  saw  a  Yule-feast  so 
meanly  celebrated  as  that  which  draws  near,  at  which  you  will 
be  entertained  by  Leif  of  Brattahlid.'  *  That  shall  never  be  the 
case,  friend,'  said  Karlsefhe;  ^  we  have  ample  stores  in  the  ships ; 
take  of  these  what  yon  wish,  and  make  a  feast  as  splendid  as  you 
please.'    Leif  accepted  the  offer,  and  the  Yule  began ;  and  so 
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well  were  Leif  s  plans  made,  that  all  were  surprised  that  such  a 
rich  feast  could  be  prepared  in  so  poor  a  country.  After  the 
Yule-feast,  Karlsefne  began  to  treat  with  Leif  as  to  the  marriage 
of  Gudrid  ....  and  in  the  end  it  turned  out  that  Karlsefne  mar- 
ried Gudrid  (widow  of  Thorstein  Ericson),  and  their  wedding 
was  held  at  Brattahlid,  this  same  winter. 

"  The  conversation  often  turned,  at  Brattahlid,  on  the  discov- 
ery of  Vinland  the  Good,  and  they  said  that  a  voyage  there  had 
great  hope  of  gain.  And,  after  this,  Karlsefne  and  Snorre  made 
ready  for  going  on  a  voyage  there  the  following  spring.  Biame 
and  Thorhall  Gamlason,  before  mentioned,  joined  him  with  a 
ship  ^'(1007). 

The  first  land  this  joint  expedition  reached  after  the  isle  of 
Disco,  which  they  called  Blarney,  or  Bear  Island^  was  evidently 
some  part  of  Labrador.  They  found  on  it  great  stones  and  many 
foxes ;  they  named  it  Helluland  it  Mikla,  or  Stony-land  the  Great, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Newfoundland,  which  Leif  had  first  named 
Helluland,  and  which  they  now  called  Helluland  it  Litla  (the 
Little).  The  description  in  the  ancient  narrative  is  said  to  an- 
swer perfectly  to  the  aspect  of  that  region.  Sailing  southward 
a  day  and  a  night,  they  came  to  a  land  covered  with  woods,  in 
which  were  many  wild  animals.  This  was  Nova  Scotia,  which 
in  1501  will  be  called  Tierra  Verde,  or  Oreenlcmdy  on  account 
of  these  same  forests,  by  Don  Gaspar  de  Corte  Keal,  and  which 
Leif  had  already  appropriately  named  Markland  (Woodland). 
They  then  came  to  an  island  supposed  to  be  Sable  Island,  where 
they  killed  a  bear.  Thence  they  reached  Kialamess  (Cape  Cod), 
and  saw  the  keel  which  Thorwald  had  there  set  up.  The  shores 
of  this  cape,  long  and  barren  wastes  of  sand,  stretching  along  the 
coast  to  an  apparently  endless  extent,  they  named  Furdus- 
strandir  (Wonderftil  Shores),  "  because  they  seemed  so  long  pass- 
ing by."  The  coast  then  became  indented  with  coves,  and  they 
ran  the  ship  into  a  bay,  whither  they  directed  their  course. 
^^King  Olaf  had  given  Leif  two  Scots,  a  man  named  Haki,  and 
a  woman  named  Hekia ;  they  were  swifter  of  foot  than  wild 
animals.  These  were  in  Karlsefne's  ship.  And  when  they  had 
passed  beyond  Wonder-strand,  they  put  these  Scots  ashore,  and 
told  them  to  run  over  the  land  to  the  southwest,  three  days,  and 
discover  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  then  return.  'They  had  a 
kind  of  garment  that  they  called  Jdafdl^  that  was  so  made  that  a 
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liat  was  on  top,  and  it  was  open  at  the  Bides,  and  no  arms; 
fastened  between  the  legs  with  a  button  and  strap,  otherwise 
they  were  naked.  When  they  returned,  one  had  in  his  hand  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  other  an  ear  of  corn.  They  went  on 
board,  and  afterward  the  course  was  obstructed  by  another  bay. 
fieyond  this  bay  was  an  island,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
rapid  current,  that  they  called  the  Isle  of  OurrerUa  (Straumey)." 

This  island  was  probably  Nantucket,  which  was  evidently  at 
one  time  united  with  Mai-tha's  Vineyard.  The  name  they  gave 
it  shows  that  they  possessed  knowledge  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  On 
this  island,  we  read :  "  There  was  so  great  a  number  of  eider- 
ducks  there,  that  they  could  hardly  step  without  treading  on 
their  eggs.  They  called  this  place  *  Stream  Bay.'  This  was 
Buzzard's  Bay ;  the  eggs  were  probably  those  of  the  gull  which 
still  frequents  that  part  in  great  numbers.  Here  we  are  told 
they  brought  their  ship  to  anchor,  and  prepared  to  stay.  They 
had  with  them  all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  pleasant,  but  they  did  not  care  for  any  thing  except  to  ex- 
plore the  land.  Here  they  wintered,  without  sufficient  food. 
The  next  summer  (1008),  failing  to  catch  fish,  they  began  to 
want  food.     Then  Thorhall  the  hunter  disappeared.  .  .  . 

"  They  found  Thorhall,  whom  they  sought  three  days,  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  lay  breathing,  blowing  through  his 
nose  and  mouth,  and  muttering.  They  asked  why  he  had  gone 
there.  He  replied  that  this  was  nothing  that  concerned  them. 
They  said  that  he  should  go  home  with  them,  which  he  did. 
Afterward  a  whale  was  cast  ashore  in  that  place,  and  they  as- 
sembled and  cut  it  up,  not  knowing  what  kind  of  a  whale  it  was, 
they  boiled  it  with  water,  and  devoured  it,  and  were  taken 
sick ;  then  Thorhall  said :  ^  Now  you  see  tliat  Thor  is  more 
prompt  to  give  aid  than  your  Christ.  This  was  cast  ashore  as  a 
reward  for  the  hymn  which  I  composed  to  my  patron  Thor,  who 
rarely  forsakes  me.'  "When  they  knew  this,  they  cast  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  whale  into  the  sea,  and  commended  their  aifairs  to 
God.  After  which  the  air  became  milder,  and  opportunities 
were  given  for  fishing,  and  from  that  time  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  and  there  were  beasts  on  the  land,  eggs  in  the 
island,  and  fish  in  the  sea." 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  these  newly-converted  and 
evidently  sincere  Christians,  still  believing  in  the  efficacy  of 
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prayer  to  their  ancieat  gods ;  with  them  it  seems  to  have  been  n 
matter  of  supremacy  of  one  god  over  the  other.  Thorhall  was 
evidently  a  moEt  disagreeable  personage,  not  altogether  unde- 
serviDg  of  his  fate.  We  read  next :  "  They  say  that  Thorhall 
desired  to  go  northward  around  'Wonder-strand,'  to  explore 
Vinland,  bnt  Karl&efne  wished  to  go  along  the  south  shore. 

"  Then  Thorhall  prepared  himself  at  the  island,  but  did  not 
have  more  than  nine  men  in  his  whole  company,  and  all  the 
others  went  in  the  company  of  Karl&efne.  When  Thorhall  was 
carrying  water  to  his  ship,  he  sang  this  verse : 

'  People  said  when  hither  I 
Game,  that  I  the  best 
Drink  would  have,  bat  the  lend 
It  Jnslilf  heoomes  me  to  blame — 
I,  a  warrior,  am  now  obliged 
To  bear  the  pail ; 
Wine  touchea  not  mj  lipa, 
Bnt  I  bow  down  to  the  spring.' 

"  And  when  they  had  made  ready  and  were  about  to  sail, 
Thorhall  sang : 

'  Let  tiB  retom 
Thither  where  onr  ooontiTmen  r^oioe, 
Let  the  ship  trj 
The  amootb  ways  of  tbe  aea ; 
While  the  strong  heroes 
Live  on  Wonder-gtraud, 
And  there  boll  whales, 
Wbioh  ia  an  honor  to  tbe  land.' 

"Afterward  he  sailed  north,  to  go  round  Wonder-strand 
and  Kialamess,  but,  when  he  wished  to  sail  westward,  they  were 
met  by  a  storm  from  the  west  and  driven  to  Ireland,  where  they 
were  beaten,  and  made  slaves. 

"  And,  as  merchants  reported,  there  Thorhall  died." 

We  see,  by  this  incidental  allusion  to  merchants  and  their 
bringing  news  from  Ireland,  that  tlie  trade  between  the  latter 
and  Iceland  was  then  flourishing. 

Karlsefne,  with  Biame,  Snorre,  and  the  rest.  Bailed  south  till 
they  readied  the  same  river,  flowing  irom  a  lake  into  tho  sea, 
which  Leif  had  entered,  and  erected  his  booths. 

They  evidently  passed  to  the  west  of  these,  toward  Mount 
Hope.    They  named  the  place  H6p  (to  form  a  bay,  to  recede). 
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It  is  curious  that  the  present  name  of  the  ba;  and  hill  is  Mount 
Hope,  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Haup.  May  not  the  latter 
have  been  a  vestige,  remaining  with  the  natives,  of  the  language 
of  the  Northmen  J  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  narratives,  both  of  Leif  and  Karlsefne,  of  the  kke 
and  approaches  to  it  accurately  correspond  to  Mount- Hope  Bay ; 
indeed,  this  is  a  point  no  longer  disputed. 

In  this  region  they  found  corn  growing  on  the  low  land, 
vines  on  the  higher;  the  rivers  were  full  offish.  They  put  their 
cattle  out  to  pasture,  and  rested. 

"  When  spring  came  (1009)  they  saw,  one  morning  early,  that 
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8  number  of  canoes  rowed  from  the  sontb  round  the  ness ;  so 
many  as  if  the  sea  were  sown  with  coal ;  poles  were  also  swirag 
on  each  boat.  Karlsefne  and  his  people  then  raised  up  the  shield, 
and  when  they  came  together  they  began  to  trade,  and  those  peo- 
ple would  rather  have  red  cloth ;  for  this  they  offered  skins  and 
real  furs.  They  would  also  buy  swords  and  spears,  but  this 
Karlsefne  and  Snorre  forbade.  For  a  whole  fur-skin,  the  Skwel- 
lings  took  a  piece  of  red  cloth  a  span  long,  and  bound  it  round 
their  heads.  Thus  their  traffic  went  on  for  a  time ;  then  the 
cloth  began  to  be  scarce  with  Karlsefne  and  his  people,  and  they 
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cut  it  into  small  pieces  ^hich  were  not  wider  than  a  finger's 
breadth,  and  yet  the  Sknellings  gave  as  much  as  before,  and  more." 

A  bull,  belonging  to  Karlsefne,  happening  to  roar,  disturbed 
this  peaceful  trading  with  the  Indians,  who,  frightened  at  the 
sound,  fled  in  dismay ;  they  soon  returned  making  hostile  demon- 
strations; hard  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  the  Northmen  fled 
to  the  rocks,  where  they  could  make  a  stand.  Freydis,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Eric,  who  with  her  husband  accompanied  the  expedition, 
indignant  at  the  flight  of  her  countrymen,  defied  the  Indians,  so 
that,  awe-struck  at  her  conduct,  and  moreover  routed  by  the 
Northmen  in  the  rocks,  they  fled  to  the  woods.  ^'  Karlsefne  and 
hifi  people  now  thought  that  they  saw,  although  the  land  had 
many  good  qualities,  that  they  still  would  always  be  exposed 
there  to  the  fear  of  attacks  from  the  original  dwellers.  They 
decided,  therefore,  to  go  away,  and  return  to  their  own  land." 

They  therefore  sailed  to  the  Straumey,  whence  Karlsefne, 
with  one  of  the  ships,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  malcontent  Thor- 
hall,  the  other  ship  and  crew  remaining  behind.  Rounding 
Kialamess,  Karlse&e  proceeded  northwest ;  the  land  lay  to  his 
left ;  this  was  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  mountains  which 
were  supposed  by  them  to  form  one  range  with  those  of  H6p. 

Karlse&e  returned  to  Straumfiord  after  a  fruitless  search,  and 
there  spent  the  winter  of  1010.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  they 
all  sailed  for  Greenland.  At  Markland  they  saw  five  natives. 
They  captured  two  boys  whom  they  instructed  in  the  Norse 
tongue,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Karlsefne  reached  Green- 
land safely  with  a  rich  cargo  of  timber,  grapes,  and  furs. 

Biarne  Grimolfson,  however,  was  driven  out  into  the  ocean, 
and  his  ship  was  attacked  by  worms,  which  riddled  it  complete- 
ly. The  heroic  magnanimity  of  Biarne  in  this  emergency,  as 
well  as  the  fortitude  displayed  (with  one  exception)  by  the  un- 
fortunates doomed  to  inevitable  death,  are  best  related  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  Saga : 

''  Biarne  Grimolfson  was  driven  with  his  ship  into  the  Irish 
Ocean,  and  they  came  into  a  worm  sea,  and  soon  the  ship  began 
to  sink  under  them.  They  had  a  boat  which  was  smeared  with 
sea-oil — ^for  the  worms  do  not  attack  that.  They  went  into  the 
boat,  and  then  saw  that  it  could  not  hold  them  all ;  then  said  Bi- 
arne :  ^  As  the  boat  will  not  hold  more  than  half  of  our  men,  it  is 
my  counsel  that  lots  should  be  drawn  for  those  to  go  in  the  boat, 
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for  it  shall  not  be  according  to  rank.'  This  they  all  thought  so 
generous  an  offer  that  no  one  would  oppose  it.  They  then  did 
so,  that  lots  were  drawn  ;  and  it  fell  to  Biarne  to  go  in  the  boat, 
and  half  of  the  men  with  him,  for  the  boat  had  not  room  for 
more.  But  when  they  had  gotten  into  the  boat,  an  Icelandic 
man  that  was  in  tlje  ship,  and  had  come  with  Biarne  from  Ice- 
land, said,  ^  Dost  thou  mean,  Biarne,  to  leave  me  here  t '  Biarne 
said,  ^  So  it  seems.'  Then  said  the  other,  ^  Very  different  was  the 
promise  to  my  father,  when  I  went  with  thee  from  Iceland,  than 
thus  to  leave  me,  for  thou  saidst  that  we  should  both  share  the 
same  fate.'  Biarne  said :  '  It  shall  not  be  thus ;  go  down  into  the 
boat,  and  I  will  go  up  into  the  ship,  since  I  see  that  thou  art  so 


anxious  to  live.'  Then  Biarne  went  up  into  the  ship,  and  this 
man  down  into  the  boat,  and  after  that  they  went  on  their  voy- 
age until  they  came  to  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and  there  told  these 
things;  but  it  is  most  people's  belief  that  Biarue  and  his  com- 
panions were  lost  in  the  worm  sea,  for  nothing  was  heard  of  them 
after  that  time." 

Other  voyages  were  made,  and  it  is  evident  that  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  with  Vinland  till  intercourse  between  Green- 
land and  Europe  ceased,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate  or  other 
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caases  had  destroyed  the  vigorous  Norse  colony  in  the  former. 
As  late  as  the  year  1347  it  is  recorded  in  the  '^  Annals  of  Iceland," 
a  sort  of  contemporaneous  chronicle^  that  among  the  wrecks  of 
the  year  was  ^^  a  Greenland  ship  which  had  been  on  a  voyage  to 
Markland."  We  might  also  enlarge  upon  the  tradition,  which 
very  possibly  has  truth  for  its  foundation,  that  the  Irish,  as  early 
as  the  Northmen,  visited  and  colonized  the  southern  portion  of 
North  America,  and  had  there  formed  an  extensive  settlement. 
The  land  south  of  Yinland  was  called  by  .the  Northmen,  Huit- 
ramannaland  (White-man's  Land),  or  Great  Ireland.  The  Irish, 
to^  whose  maritime  and  commercial  activity  we  have  already  al- 
luded, may  very  possibly  have  extended  their  voyages  so  &r ; 
but  this  cannot  yet  be  stated  as  a  fact,  and  still  remains  a  mere 
tradition.  Not  so  the  voyages  of  flie  Northmen  to  our  conti- 
nent ;  these  have  become  a  certainty.  They  also  made  extensive 
explorations  in  the  arctic  regions,  but  of  these  we  shall  not  here 
speak,  contenting  ourselves  with  having  recorded  their  more 
important  explorations  along  the  coast  of  North  America. 

And,  having  read  the  narratives  of  these  Norse  voyagers, 
how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  their  conduct  and  motives,  es- 
pecially when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  much-lauded  Colum- 
bus ?  Thorwald  asks  "  whether  any  one  is  hurt,"  before  even  al- 
luding to  his  own  mortal  wound ;  and  when  he  does  so  it  is  with 
manly  fortitude  and  resignation.  Biame  Grimolfson  gives  his 
life  for  a  cowardly  follower,  and  accepts  certain  death,  that  he 
may  be  true  to  a  promise  given.  Can  one  such  act  be  found  in 
the  far  more  recent  life  of  Columbus,  whose  continual  /becomes 
monotonous,  who  ignores  all  save  himself,  whines  and  whimpers 
at  the  slightest  danger,  real  or  apparent  t  Leif  Ericson  himself 
starts  in  search  of  a  missing  follower,  and,  finding  him,  greets 
him  kindly.  When  two  of  Columbus's  luckless  crew  lose  them- 
selves, they  are  by  his  orders  cast  in  irons  and  put  on  short  ra- 
tions, to  expiate  their  heinous  offense.  Attacked  bj  Jiostile  In- 
dians, Thorwald  says,  ^^  We  shall  defend  ourselves^^ell  as  we 
can,  but  not  use  our  weapons  much  against  them."  <}reeted  by 
peaceable  Indians,  Columbus  orders  the  ship's  gun  fired  in  their 
midst,  in  order  ^^  to  abate  their  pride  and  make  them  not  con* 
temn  the  Christians."  " 

All  the  Norse  leaders,  Biame  Ileriulfson,  Leif  and  Thorwald 

•*  Fernando,  ^'HistorU  del  Amlrante,*'chapter  xci'd. 
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Ericson,  Karlseftie,  Biame  Grimolfson,  worked  for  the  common 
good,  and  were  as  mucli  loved  and  respected  by  their  followers 
as  Columbus  was  hated  and  despised  by  his. 

We  have  here  given  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  Northmen  and 
their  achievements  in  America,  because  the  field  has  already 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  evidence,  climatic,  geographical, 
and  astronomical,  that  the  Sagas  describe  the  Eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  has  been  unanswerably  set  forth  by  Rafn,  and 
the  matter  placed  beyond  cavil.  Historians  of  Columbus,  how- 
ever, either  ntterly  ignore,  or  slightingly  allude  to,  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  predecessors  of  their  hero,  on  whom  they  have 
determined  to  heap  all  the  honors  belonging  to  various  men  and 
various  ages.  To  this  the  candid  and  impartial  will  scarcely 
consent.  K  the  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1492  of  the  islands 
of  San  Salvador  and  San  Domingo  was  the  discovery  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  then  the  discovery  and  permanent  coloniza- 
tion of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  six  hundred  years  before  by  the 
Scandinavians,  was  also  the  discovery  of  that  continent ;  the  por- 
tion of  main-land  coasted  by  Columbus  was  avowedly  but  small, 
and  he  professed  to  be  in  Asia.  The  Northmen,  on  the  con- 
trary, visited  all  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  extreme 
North  to  Florida,  formed  settlements,  and  for  centuries  carried 
on  commerce  with  the  products  of  what  are  now  the  most  civil- 
ized, populous,  and  enlightened  portions  of  America ;  and  the 
American  might  well  feel  relief  and  pride  at  the  knowledge 
that  the  first  of  his  race  to  touch  upon  his  native  shores  were 
the  heroic  Norsemen : 

"  Kings  of  the  main,  their  leaders  brave, 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave/^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FBINCE  liADOO  AKD  THE  ZSNI  BBOTHEBS. 

In  treating  of  pre-Columbian  yisits  to  America,  it  would  be 
unjust  wholly  to  omit  mentioning  the  vojages  said  to  have  been 
made  to  that  continent  by  Prince  Madoc,  in  the  twelfth  and  the 
Zeni  brothers  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Insufficiency  of  evidence 
prevents  these  expeditions  from  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the 
domain  of  history,  yet  the  traditionary  accounts  of  them,  ignored 
by  too  partial  historians  of.  Columbus,  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
voyage  of  the  latter  was  no  such  startling  undertaking  as  has 
been  represented ;  that  the  realms  which  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic 
were  not  shrouded  in  all  the  mystery  of  the  unknown ;  nor  the 
ocean  itself  regarded  with  that  superstitious  terror  recorded  by 
his  eulogists,  in  order  to  enhance  his  courage  and  superiority 
over  his  contemporaries. 

Cambrian  chroniclers  speak  confidently  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Prince  Madoc  in  the  year  1170,  to  a  Western  continent.  This 
land  is  said  to  have  been  fertile,  and  peopled  by  a  race  differing 
in  features  and  complexion  from  those  of  Europe.  Subsequent 
writers  contend  that  this  new  land  was  no  other  than  the  Conti- 
nent of  America.** 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  credit  justly  due  to  these  state- 
ments is  not  now  easy  to  determine ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
earlier  of  these  accounts  were  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding Columbus.  Hakluyt,  Humboldt,  and  others,  have 
given  this  subject  more  or  less  consideration.-  While  it  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Madoc  made 
a  voyage  to  distant  lands.  His  name  and  family  were  not  so  ob- 
scure as  to  admit  of  his  disappearing  from  the  scenes  of  turmoil 

**  The  simUarity  between  the  name  of  Hadoc  and  that  of  the  Modoc  tribe  of  In- 
dians has  been  commented  upon  by  some,  who  ascribe  a  Welsh  descent  to  the  latter. 
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and  blood  with  which  Wales  was  afflicted  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  historians  of  his  time, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  remained  concealed  in  his  native  land, 
or  that  he  fixed  his  abode  in  any  portion  of  the  earth  with  which 
the  isle  of  Britain  had  intercourse. 

Prince  Madoc  is  the  hero  of  one  of  Southey's  ablest  poems. 
He  pre&ces  it  with  the  following  history,  which  contains  all  that 
is  known  at  the  present  day  of  the  Welsh  navigator : 

^^  The  historical  facts  on  which  this  poem  is  founded  may  be 
related  in  a  few  words.  On  the  death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  King 
of  Korth  Wales,  a.  d.  1169,  his  children  disputed  the  succession. 
ITorworth,  the  elder,  was.  set  aside  without  a  struggle,  as  being 
incapacitated  by  a  blemish  in  his  &ce.  Hoel,  though  illegiti- 
mate, and  bom  of  an  Irish  mother,  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  for  a  while,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  David,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second  wife.  The  conqueror, 
who  then  succeeded  without  opposition,  slew  Torworth,  im- 
prisoned Bodri,  and  hunted  others  of  his  brethren  into  exile. 
But  Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous  country,  and 
sailed  away  to  the  west,  in  search  of  some  better  resting-place. 
The  land  which  he  discovered  pleased  him ;  he  left  there  part  of 
his  people,  and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  supply  of  adven- 
turers, with  whom  he  agam  set  sail,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 
Strong  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  he  reached  America." 

The  poena  of  Madoc,  Mr.  Southey  informs  us,  drew  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  an  American  pamphleteer,  who  denounced 
him,  as  having  ^^  meditated  a  most  serious  injury  against  the 
reputation  of  the  New  World,  by  attributing  its  discovery  and 
colonization  to  a  little  vagabond  Welsh  prince— this  being  a 
most  insidious  attempt  against  the  honor  of  America  and  the 
reputation  of  Columbus." 

To  such  lengths  of  blind  partiality  will  men  be  carried,  who 
care  less  for  the  truth  of  history  than  for  the  fame  of  its  crea- 
tures. Early  historians  were  not  thus  scornful  of  Madoc  and  his 
voyages ;  witness  Purchas,  who  writes :  "  I  will  not  say  but  that 
in  these  times  of  old,  some  ships  might  come  some  time  by  casu- 
alty into  these  parts,  but  rather  forced  by  weather  than  directed 
by  skill ;  and  thus  it  is  likely  that  some  parts  of  America  have 
been  peopled  ....  The  most  probable  history  (account)  in  this 
kind  is  (in  my  mind),  that  of  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwyneth,  who,  by 
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reason  of  civil  contentions,  left  his  country  of  "Wales,  seeking 
adventures  by  sea ;  and,  leaving  the  coast  of  Ireland  north,  came 
to  a  land  unknown,  where  he  saw  many  strange  things."  *• 

NiooLo  and  Antonio  Zeno  flourished  in  Venice,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1380).  They  were  active 
members  of  a  family  of  warriors,  navigators,  statesmen,  diplo- 
mats, and  historians;  few  families  have  a  prouder  record  than 
the  Zeni ;  Nicolo  and  Antonio  added  to  its  fame  by  the  adven- 
turous character  of  their  voyages,  especially  by  that  in  which  it 
is  averred  that  the  latter  visited  the  Continent  of  America. 

Purchas,  in  speaking  of  discoveries  made  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  New  World,  Greenland,  New  France,  etc.,  says: 
^^  The  first  knowledge  that  hath  come  to  us  of  those  parts  was  by 
Nicholas  and  Antonio  Zeno.  .  •  .  Master  Nidiolo  Zeno,  being 
wealthy,  and  of  a  haughty  spirit,  desiring  to  see  the  fashions  of 
the  world,  built  and  furnished  a  ship  at  his  own  charge,  passing 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  held  on  his  course  northward,  with  in- 
tent to  see  England  and  Flanders,  but,  a  violent  tempest  assail- 
ing him,  he  was  carried  he  knew  not  whither."  "  .  He  finally 
reached  Friesland,  according  to  the  same  old  author,  and  was 
there  with  his  companions  saved  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  by  Ziclinim,  who  was  a  chief  or  rnler  in  that  province. 
This  chief,  appreciating  the  nautical  skill  of  Nicolo,  placed  him 
in  command  of  his  navy,  and  subjugated  sundry  islands.  ^^  After 
divers  notable  exploits,"  Nicolo  armed  three  vessels  in  which 
he  visited  Engrondand  (probably  Iceland).  Here  he  found  a 
monastery,  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas ;  this  was 
"  hard  by  a  hill,  that  cast  out  fire,  like  Veauvvaa  and  Etm^a  ;  there 
is  a  fountain  of  hot  water  with  which  they  heat  the  church  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  friars'  chambers ;  it  cometh  also  into  the 
kitchen  so  boiling  hot  that  they  use  no  other  fire  to  di*ess  their 
meat." 

Nicolo  returned  to  Friesland  in  1395,  and  died  there ;  his 
brother  Antonio  succeeded  to  his  fortune  and  honors,  and  was 
employed  by  Zichmui  in  an  expedition  to  Estotiland.  This  coun- 
try we  are  told  lay  "  to  the  west  of  Friesland ;  the  people  there 
possess  some  gold,  sow  com,  and  make  beer;"  farther  south, 

^  "  Pilgrimage/'  pp.  726,  726.    The  story  of  If  adoc  baa  been  carefully  examined 
by  John  Williams,  LL.  D.  (London,  1791),  to  which  the  curious  are  referred. 
«  "  Pilgrimage,"  p.  785. 
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they  go  naked.  In  one  region  they  visited,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  the  eggs  of  wild-fowl.  The  country  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  was  regarded  as  a  new  world.  After  this  voyage 
Antonio  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  died  soon  after,  in  1405. 
Such  are  the  meagre  data  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Scanty  as  are  the  details,  they  go  far  to  corroborate  the  assertion 
that  Zeno  touched  upon  the  American  Continent.  Purdias  says 
of  the  regions  above  named  (New  France,  etc.),  "  The  best  geog- 
rapher are  beholden  to  these  brothers  for  that'  little  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  these  parts." 


CHAPTER  V. 

BSTEODTJOnON  TO  THE  HI8T0BY  OF  00LUHBU8. 

There  is  an  ancient  Indian  fable  which  reads :  ^^  This  bean- 
tifnl  world  we  inhabit  rests  on  the  back  of  a  mighty  elephant ; 
the  elephant  stands  on  the  back  of  a  monster  turtle ;  the  turtle 
rests  upon  a  serpent ;  the  serpent  on  nothing."  It  well  typifies 
the  many  splendid  histories  of  Columbus,  eloquent  in  the  praise 
of  their  hero,  proceeding  often  from  the  most  eminent  authors, 
and  resting  upon  a  stupendous  '^  weight  of  authority  "  which  is 
in  itself  nothing,  or,  worse  than  nothing,  falsehood ;  yet,  so  deep- 
ly rooted  are  these  falsehoods  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and 
so  difficult  are  first  impressions  to  erase,  that  many  years  will 
elapse  before  the  question,  "  Who  discovered  America ! "  will  not 
be  answered  unhesitatingly  with  the  name  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. Where  one  author,  regarding  truth  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  reputation  of  any  real  or  pretended  hero,  labors 
to  show  matters  pertaining  to  this  discovery  in  their  true  light, 
ten,  nay,  a  hundred,  will  unreflectingly  repeat  the  universally 
accepted  theory,  and  stamp  it  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  another 
generation.  Great  writers  have  immortalized,  poets  idealized, 
and  priests  would  canonize  Columbus.  In  the  vindication  of 
truth,  the  work  is  truly  great,  the  laborers  few,  and  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  this  saintly  demi-god  was  neither  great,  noble, 
heroic,  nor  even  honest,  appears  but  a  thankless  task. 

"  There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,"  writes  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of"  Columbus,"  "  which,  in  the  garb  of 
learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  history,  casting 
down  its  monuments,  and  marring  and  mutilating  its  fairest 
trophies.    Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  names  from 
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Buch  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of  the  most  salutary 
purposes  of  history,  that  of  furnishing  examples  of  what  human 
genius  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish."  " 

Woy  too,  believe  that  one  of  the  most  laudable  purposes  of 
history  is  to  furnish  examples  of  what  human  genius  and  enter- 
prise can  accomplish,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  pry  with  meddle- 
some spirit ;  but,  we  would  ask,  Were  genius  and  enterprise  con* 
centrated  in  Columbus  only  t  If  others  were  the  authors  of  a 
scheme  which  he  imperfectly  carried  out,  should  not  ikeir  names 
be  vindicated,  iheiT  genius  extolled!  If  the  monuments  ex- 
isting are  false,  should  they  not  be  overthrown,  and  the  real  ones 
raised  triumphantly  to  the  pedestals  from  which  they  have  been 
so  long  and  unjustly  dethroned  %  Above  all,  is  not  truth  the 
greatest  and  most  worthy  object  of  history ! 

These  questions,  we  believe,  answer  tiiiemselves.  Before  at- 
tempting to  mar  one  of  the  fairest  trophies  of  history,  let  us  dis- 
cover by  whom  this  trophy  was  raised ;  in  a  word,  let  us  exam- 
ine what  constituted  history,  and  especially  Spanish- American 
history,  at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Let  us  not  be  deterred  from 
rejecting  a  statement  which  is  evidently  untrue,  because  of  the 
"  weight  of  authority  "  upon  which  it  rests ;  nor  let  us  blindly 
accept  a  false  assertion  because  sanctioned  by  an  Inquisitor; 
neither  will  we  denounce  in  general  terms  the  authorities  so 
often  quoted,  but  endeavor  to  show  their  defects  and  errors,  that 
the  reader  may  liimself  judge  how  much  is  to  be  accepted  as 
truth,  and  how  much  as  the  result  of  priestly  tyranny,  personal 
vanity,  and  interested  deceit. 

"  The  writing  of  history,  so  far  as  regards  the  New  World," 
Lord  EjDgsborough  remarks,  '^  was  by  the  law  of  Spain  restrict- 
ed to  men  in  priestly  orders." 

To  a  small  work  on  Mexico,  by  Boturini,  are  appended — 

1.  The  declaration  of  his  faith. 

2.  The  license  of  an  Inquisitor. 

3.  The  license  of  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Indies. 

4.  The  license  of  the  Jesuit  father. 

5.  The  license  of  the  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies. 

6.  The  approbation  of  the  qualificator  of  the  Inquisition. 

7.  The  license  of  the  Boyal  Council  of  Castile. 

*•  Irring,  "Life  of  Columbus,"  book  i.,  chapter  ▼. 
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Beyond  all  this,  the  person  must  be  of  sufficient  influence  to 
obtain  the  favorable  notice  of  the  bodies  thus  represented. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  difficulty :  the  license  of  any  one 
of  these  officials  could  be  revoked  at  pleasure ;  and,  when  repub- 
lished, the  work  had  to  be  reexamined. 

The  penalty  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  book  not  thus 
licensed  was  death.^' 

In  1524  Venetian  merchants  were  arrested,  by  the  Holy 
Office,  for  selling  Bibles  with  commentaries,  by  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Babbi  Solomon  Saschi ;  and  their  release  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  because  it  was  al- 
leged that  they  were  arrested  for  selling  books  against  the  Faith. 

Such  was  the  tyranny  which  weighed  upon  historical  writers ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  all  these  censors  would 
deal  partially  with  Columbus.  By  representing  himself  as  the 
chosen  of  God,  the  champion  of  the  Christian  religion,  carry- 
ing the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations,  by  performing  the 
smallest  acts  with  affectation  of  religious  ceremony,  by  inserting 
scriptural  and  religious  sentences  in  his  most  trivial  letters,  by 
recounting  miracles  and  interviews  with  God,  by  giving,  in  fact, 
a  religious  coloring  to  all  his  acts,  he  became  the  protege  of  the 
Church,  which  has  continued  through  all  after-centuries  to  re^ 
gard  him  as  one  of  her  most  zealous  votaries,  and  is  now  stren- 
uously urged  to  place  him  among  her  saints. 

Pope  Alexander  VT.  (Roderigo  Borgia)  deeded  the  Conti- 
nent of  America  to  Spain,  solely  on  the  statement  of  Columbus.^^ 
To  attack  the  latter  was,  therefore,  to  attack  the  justice  of  the 
pope's  bull,  and  an  indirect  imputation  on  papal  infallibility. 
^^  The  learned  and  excellent  divine  Guistiniani,"  who  published, 
we  believe,  the  first  polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalms,  was  bitterly 
assailed,  and  his  book  condemned  to  be  burned,^'  because,  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  containing  a  sketch  of 

4s  Wilson,  **  Kew  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico/*  dbmpter,  il,  p.  81 ;  Lord 
KingsborougV*  vol.  Tii.,  p.  269. 

^  Count  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  in  his  "  Life  of  Columbus  **  (toL  L,  chapter  zl,  p.  400)» 
speftking  of  this  matter,  says :  **  The  pope  has  faith  in  Columbus.  He  yields  f^  cre- 
dence to  him  and  justifies  his  calculations.  //  if  %My  on  Cb/vm&uf  (hai  he  depmdt ; 
it  i$  rdying  on  Cclundnu  that  he  etigagee  in  the  vati  partition  of  the  unexplortd  world, 
between  the  croume  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Every  thing  the  meesenger  of  the  eroee  pro^ 
poeet  ia  granted  in  full,  a$  a  thing  that  ia  indicated  by  Providence.** 

^  Fernando,  **  Historia  del  Amirante,"  chapter  il 
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the  life  of  Columbus  (suggested  by  the  words  "  In  omnem  tev* 
rami  exivit  sanies  eorum,  et  in  jmis  mundi  verha  eoi^um  "),  there 
are  some  statements  which  are  not  considered  sufficiently  flatter- 
ing to  that  individual.  An  examination  of  this  pote  will  prove 
to  the  reader  how  trivial  an  offense  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  a  valuable  work.  One  of  the  chief  enormities  it 
contains  is  the  allegation  that  in  his  early  life  Columbus  was  a 
mechanic ;  this,  his  son  and  historian  regards  as  an  unspeakable 
insult. 

Laical' censors,  owing  their  authority  to  the  same  royal  favor 
which  protected  Columbus,  would  naturally  regard  any  history, 
detrimental  to  the  latter,  as  militating  against  the  Queen  of  Cas- 
tile. Thus  it  was  that  in  Spain  it  became  necessary  for  aU  who 
would  write  a  history  of  the  New  World,  to  extol  Columbus 
and  the  Church. 

To  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  popular  prejudice  may  be 
added  the  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  of  the  cMef  actor  of  the 
scene,  whose  statements  are  accepted  as  gospel  truth,  even  when 
at  war  with  reason,  common-sense,  or  known  facts,  and  we  shall 
perceive  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  wade  through  errors,  partiality, 
and  injustice,  and  arrive  at  the  truth  regarding  the  character 
and  deeds  of  this  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries.  "We  have 
seen  how  history  was  compiled  in  his  time.  Subsequent  Spanish 
historians,  finding,  even  in  the  facts  recorded,  much  which  would 
militate  against  the  honor  of  their  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  have  endeavored  to  soften  the  cruelties 
and  enormities  perpetrated  ;  while  the  modem  American  writer 
identifies  the  glory  of  his  country  with  that  of  Columbus,  and 
considers  that  to  record  any  thing  which  is  not  highly  in  praise 
of  the  latter,  is  to  insult  America.  How  far  this  spirit  is 
carried  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in  Washington 
Irving: 

"Herrera  has  been  accused  also  of  flattering  his  nation,  ex- 
alting the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  softening  and  concealing 
their  excesses. 

"There  is  nothing  very  serious  in  this  accusation.  To  illus- 
trate the  glory  of  his  nation  is  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of  the 
historian ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordi- 
nary enterprises  and  splendid  actions  of  the  Spaniards  in  those 
days.    In  softening  their  excesses  he  fell  into  an  amiable  and 
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pardonable  error,  if  indeed  it  be  an  error  for  a  Spaniard  to  en- 
deavor to  sink  them  in  oblivion." 

When  we  read  each  sentimeotB  from  the  fKh  <of  one  of  Amer- 
ica'a  ablest  writera,  ve  confess  that  we  loM  kbifae  confidence  in 
hia  statements.  If  history  were  to  become  the  medium  through 
which  writers  exaggerate  the  good  and  conceal  the  had  in  their 
respective  coontriee  and  favorite  heroes,  how  vainly  aboold  we 
aesTch  for  truth  in  the  history  of  the  same  events,  written  in' 
nations  vsrionsly  interested  I 

The  historian  has  a  nohler  mission.  The  good  and  great  he 
ahoald  indeed  extol,  that  after-generations  may  he  impelled 
to  like  actions ;  bnt  that  which  is  disgraceiiil,  cruel,  or  dishon- 
orable, he  should  fearlessly  condemn ;  hethns  becomes  thefaith- 
ful  mirror  in  which  good  and  bad  are  alike  reflected,  exerting 
a  salutary  infinence  in  his  own  country,  believed  and  respected 
in  others. 


■  bonlnc  palUr  lapnHDt  tfa*  "  HoiiiIdc  BCu,"  or  "  HolT-nter  Bprin- 
id  (Uririntr),  wtth  whksh  tha  Hiad  or  bantha  wu  dmn.  (ateUtjrick't'Df 
tdrnH  Anu  ud  Aimor  at  Ooodilcih  Oirai^''  ToL  IL,  pUa  n,  M.) 
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00NTEMFOBABIE8    OF    OOLUMBUS. — ^FERDINAND    AND    ISABELLA. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  spirit  in  which  his  his- 
tory has  hitherto  been  written,  before  attempting  a  truthfid  biog- 
raphy of  Columbus,  it  is  not  less  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character,  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  had  more  or  less  relation, 
and  who  have  been  favored  or  injured,  according  as  they  were 
favorable  to  him  ;  or  as  their  character  and  achievements,  supe- 
rior to  his,  would,  unless  willfully  belittled,  diminish  greatly  the 
meed  of  praise  which  has  been  accorded  to  him. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  were  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  are  so  intricately  connected  with 
the  history  of  Columbus  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  elucidate 
their  character,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  their  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  latter.  It  has  been  too  customary  to  lay  the  blame 
of  all  the  calamities  which  Columbus  entailed  upon  himself,  by 
his  deception  and  inhumanity,  upon  the  ^^  cold  and  calculating 
Ferdinand,"  **  who  is  represented  as  having  persistently  endeav- 
ored to  frustrate  his  lofty  designs.  These  charges  become  void 
when  we  consider  the  marriage  articles  between  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  signed  and  sworn  to  January  7,  1469,  in  which  Ferdi- 
nand promised  faithfully  to  respect  the  laws  of  Castile ;  to  fix  his 
residence  in  that  kingdom,  and  not  to  quit  it  without  the  con- 
sent of  Isabella ;  to  alienate  no  property  belonging  to  the  crown ; 
to  prefer  no  foreigners  to  municipal  offices  (his  subjects  were 
foreigners  in  Castile);  to  make  no  appointments,  civil  or  military, 
without  her  consent  or  approbation  ;  to  resign  to  her,  exclusive- 
ly, the  right  of  nomination  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  etc.,  etc.** 

They  lived  together,  not  like  man  and  wife,  whose  estates 

^  Irving.  "  Life  of  Columbua,"  book  xria.,  chapter  iil 
**  Preeoott,  "  Ferdinand  and  IsabeOa,**  chapter  liL 
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were  blended,  and  subject  to  the  direction  of  tbe  hueband,  bat 
like  allied  monarchs,  with  Geparate  and  independent  claima  to 
Bovereignty,  each  having  their  envoya,  ministers,  coimselors, 
secretaries,  and  treasurers,  and  were  often  removed  from  each 
other  while  Buperintending  their  respective  interesta."  The  sub- 
jects of  Ferdinand  were  not  allowed  even  to  visit  the  western 


**IrTiiig,"Urs(irCoInmbDi,"book  U., ohkpl«r ii.  Volt^re,"B»tiiiurIe«lI<EUT«." 
Ferdiiuuiil  complaina  thua  of  fais  coiuort:  "  The  reuon  whj  joa  do  not  write,  ii  not 
becuiK  there  ii  no  piper  to  be  had,  or  that  you  do  not  knov  how  to  write,  but  be- 
cause you  do  Dol  loTe  me,  dud  because  you  are  proud.  Ton  are  liTiog  at  Toledo,  I 
am  liring  in  small  viUigea. .  .  .  The  aRkirs  of  the  princeas  "  (th^r  daaghter)  "muat 
not  b«  forgotten.  For  Qod'a  aake,  remember  her,  aa  alao  her  father,  who  kiaaea  your 
hands,  and  is  your  serraDt."  We  ahiU  see  how  the  unhappy  daughter  he  alludes  to 
was  remembered. 
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islands  when  discovered.  He  was  subject  to  the  Queen  of  Castile, 
and  perfectly  unanswerable  for  any  of  her  proceedings.  Astute 
and  suspicious  as  he  no  doubt  was,  he  may  have  mistrusted  the 
adventurer  Christopher  Columbus,  but  he  was  too  jealously  pre- 
vented from  having  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  state  for  his  sus- 
picions to  have  any  effect. 

Isabella,  the  patroness  of  Columbus,  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  of  ^^  glorious  memory ^^  the  "  sweet  queen.^^  Pres- 
cott  tells  us  "  her  honest  soul  abhorred  any  thing  like  artifice." 
She  is  represented  as  the  type  of  womanly  gentleness,  virtue, 
and  truth,  coupled  with  masculine  courage  and  intelligence ;  but, 
alas  I  as  we  peruse  her  history,  and  see  her  character  reflected  in 
the  numerous  dispatches  she  wrote,  we  perceive  that  the  priest- 
hood, which  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  Castile,  has  done  much 
toward  embellishing  her  character,  and  endowing  her  with  ficti- 
tious qualities.  Transferred,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  to  a 
court  which  Prescott  terms  "a  brothel,  private  morals  too  loose 
to  seek  even  the  veil  of  hypocrisy ; "  frequently  betrothed  to  men 
who,  if  not  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  treated  for  their 
marriage  with  the  future  Queen  of  Castile,  died  in  a  manner  as 
mysterious  as  sudden;  owing  her  throne  itself  to  a  scandalous 
imputation  against  her  brother's  wife,  and  the  brand  of  illegiti- 
macy affixed  to  her  niece,  her  early  life  too  soon  made  her  famil- 
iar  with  the  immorality  and  unscrupulous  intrigue  of  the  court 
of  Spain  at  that  period. 

The  fearful  fires  of  the  Inquisition  filled  Spain  with  a  ghastly 
glare,  and  it  was  Isabella  who  applied  the  torch.  She  peti- 
tioned for  the  establishment  of  Torquemada  as  grand-inquisitor. 
Whole  towns  and  villages  were  depopulated,  and  their  wealth 
poured  into  the  royal  coffers.  Living  and  dead  were  alike  per- 
secuted ;  bodies  were  exhumed  and  burned,  while  the  crown 
confiscated  the  wealth  of  the  heirs.  Isabella  herself  says :  *^  I 
have  caused  great  calamities,  and  depopulated  towns,  lands, 
provinces,  and  kingdoms ;"  but  this  was  dl  done,  she  protested, 
from  love  of  Christ  and  his  Holy  Mother  1  Those  were  liars 
and  calumniators  who  said  she  had  done  so  from  love  of  money, 
for  she  had  never  touched  a  maravedi  proceeding  from  the  confis- 
cated goods,  but  had  employed  the  money  in  educating  and 
giving  marriage-portions  to  the  children  of  the  condemned.  It 
would  seem  discourteous,  if  not  unjust,  to  doubt  so  solemn  a 
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declaration ;  but,  as  we  peruse  the  state  papers,  we  find  orders 
emanating  from  the  queen  which  differ  widely  from  the  spirit 
of  the  above  profession.  For  instance,  one  Pecho  of  Xerez  was 
condemned  for  heresy ;  his  property,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
thousand  maravedis,  was  confiscated.  The  widow,  whose  portion 
was  twenty  thousand  maravedis,  was  reduced  with  her  children  to 
the  utmost  destitution.  As  a  special  favor,  Isabella  granted  ihem 
thirty  thousand  maravedis,  while  the  remaining  hundred  and  sev- 
erity thousand  she  appropriated  to  herself.  Such  cases  abound ; 
and  while  so-called  bounties,  such  as  the  above,  are  always  record* 
ed,  silence  is  preserved  touching  the  many  instances  in  which  she 
appropriated  the  whole  of  the  confiscated  property.  So  terrible 
did  her  persecutions  become,  that  the  pope  resolved  to  send  a 
legate  to  Spain  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition. 
Isabella  strove  to  prevent  this. 

^^  She  used  corruption  on  a  large  scale,  larger  even,  as  she  de- 
clared, than  was  agreeable  to  herself.  The  final  result  was,  that 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Eome  came  to  an  understanding  respect- 
ing the  person  who  was  to  be  sent  as  legate.  He  received 
rich  donations  in  Spain,  and  his  inquiry  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  form.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  queen,  that  the  only  condi- 
tion she  made  was  that  his  Holiness  should  absolve  her  from 
simony."  *• 

The  Inquisition  was  thus  firmly  established.  Victims  mul- 
tiplied ;  two  thousand  men  and  women  were  burned,  a  greater 
number  condemned  to  living  death  in  the  dungeons  of  that  ter- 
rible institution,  homesteads  were  abandoned,  and  thousands  fled 
to  neighboring  countries.  "  The  queen  was  implored  to  relent, 
but  she  answered  that  it  was  better  for  the  service  of  God  and 
herself  to  have  the  country  depopulated,  than  to  have  it  polluted 
by  heresy." 

The  arohivero  of  Barcelona  of  that  time  has  recorded  a  long 
list  of  atUos-da^e,  the  victims  were  of  all  classes — clergymen, 
offlcers  in  the  army,  tailors,  and  cobblers,  but  there  is  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  widows  of  merchants.  Mr.  Bergen- 
roth,  recording  this  fact,  shrewdly  inquires,  "  Were  they  really 
more  inclined  to  heresy,  or  were  they  only  rich,  and  compara- 
tively defenseless  ? "  ** 

^  O.  A.  Bergenroth,  "  Introdaction  to  Spanish  State  Papers,"  toL  i.,  1486-1609. 
^Idem 


..•''  •. 
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Such  was  the  beneficent  rule  of  this  virtuous  queen  over  her 
own  subjects.  Her  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  equally  to 
her  discredit.  Her  correspondence  teems  with  the  grossest  insin- 
cerity and  heartlessness.  Her  cruel  neglect  of  her  daughter  shows 
her  to  have  been:  sadly  deficient  in  that  domestic  virtue  and 
affection  for  which  she  has  been  so  much  praised ;  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  her  deceptive  policy  and  grasping  avarice  is  found  in 
the  negotiations  which  took  place  for  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter. She  established  a  marriage  brokerage  in  England,  where 
she  carried  on  the  disgraceful  business  for  many  years,  driving 
bargains,  or  seeking  to  do  so,  upon  the  persons  of  her  daughters, 
conducting  these  negotiations  more  with  an  eye  to  filling  her 
coffers,  than  to  her  own  honor  or  her  daughters'  integrity.  Her 
confidential  agent  at  the  court  of  England  was  Doctor  de 
PuebU,  selected,  it  is  said,  ^'because  he  was  so  uncommonly 
honest,"  but  who,  indeed,  was  a  consummate  knave,  as  is 
abundantly  proved,  not  only  by  his  making  himself  the  me- 
dium of  the  abominable  falsehoods  he  was  instructed  to  utter 
by  the  queen,  but  by  the  following  chapter  of  his  history,  con- 
tained in  the  Spanish  archives  under  date  of  the  18th  of  July, 
1488 : 

^^  The  Spanish  Merchcmta  residing  in  London  to  Sanchez  de  Lon- 

doflo  and  the  Sub-prior  of  Sa/nta  Cruz, 

^^  De  Puebla  had  asked  Henry  to  give  a  bishopric  to  him 
and  other  good  livings  to  his  sons  and  relatives.  On  account  of 
the  king  having  refused  to  do  so,  he  had  delayed  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  marriage.  When  Henry  was  in  his  greatest 
difficulties  with  Scotland  and  Perkin  "  (Warbeck),  "  De  Puebla 
had  repeated  his  demands.  Henry  had  answered  that  he  was  unfit 
to  become  a  bishop,  because  he  was  a  cripple.  De  Puebla  then 
proposed  that  the  bishopric  should  be  given  to  a  certain  procurator 
of  Henry  in  Rome,  from  whom  he  had  got  one  thousand  gold 
crowns,  for  his  promise  to  procure  letters  for  him  from  the  Eling 
and  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  pope,  recommending  him  for  a  cardi- 
nal's hat.  Henry  was  in  such  great  difficiilties  then,  that  he  had 
acceded  to  the  proposals  of  De  Puebla,  and  promised  fifteen  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year,  besides,  to  one  of  his  sons.  As  soon  as  De 
Puebla  had  obtained  what  he  wanted,  he  concluded  the  mar- 
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riage,  which  was  so  advantageous  to  Henry,  that,  in  consequence 
of  it,  peace  with  Scotland  was  concluded,  Perkin  turned  out  of 
Scotland,  and  the  rebels  punished.  Some  merchants  from  Genoa 
had  subjected  themselves  to  a  penalty  in  England  ;  they  gave  five 
hundred  crowns,  and  cloth,  and  silk,  for  the  marriage,  to  De 
Puebla,  who  settled  their  affair  with  Henry. 

'^De  Puebla  had  sold  two  licenses  of  the  king  for  importing 
wine  and  woad,  in  Spanish  vessels,  to  Spanish  merchants,  for  two 
hundred  crowns. 

^^  Francisco  de  Arvieto,  of  Ordufla,  had  paid  De  Puebla  one 
hundred  gold  crowns  for  a  pardon  for  perjury. 

^'  Similar  things  are  done  almost  daily  by  De  Puebla.  When 
he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with  Flanders,  he  persuaded  the 
archduke  to  impose  a  duty  of  one  gold  florin  on  every  piece  of 
English  doth,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  to  cause  pro- 
longed debates  and  great  disasters. 

^^  There  is  not  a  Spanish  captain,  or  even  a  single  sailor,  who 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  more  or  less  to  De  Puebla  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  do  in  England.  De  Puebla  often  takes  money  from 
both  parties  if  he  has  to  decide  a  lawsuit.  He  is  a  spy  and 
secret  informer  in  all  kinds  of  contraventions  committed  by  sub- 
jects of  any  nation,  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by 
his  information.  He  and  his  servants  sell  testimonials  of  all 
kinds. 

^^  De  Puebla  constantly  complains  that  he  is  badly  paid,  and 
he  begs  money  from  the  king  and  the  gentlemen  of  tiie  court. 
He  lives  meanly.  He  has  been  three  years  in  a  house  of  a 
mason,  who  keeps  dishonest  women.  He  eats  with  them  and 
with  all  the  apprentices  at  the  same  table,  for  twopeuQe  ^  day. 
His  landlord  robs  men  who  come  to  his  house,  and  the  ambas- 
sador protects  him,  in  his  dishonest  trade,  against  the  police. 

^^  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the  Spaniards  are  less 
esteemed  and  worse  treated  in  England  than  any  other  foreign- 
ers." 

Elsewhere  we  read,  ^^  In  a  word,  De  Puebla  was  a  liar,  flat- 
terer, calumniator,  beggar,  spy,  secret  informer,  enemy  of  truth, 
full  of  lies." 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  leading  traits  of  character  which 
seem  to  have  so  endeared  De  Puebla  to  Isabella  that  she  retained 
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him  in  office  after  those  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to  inves- 
tigate his  character  and  conduct  had  reported  that  "  all  the  pa- 
per in  England  would  not  suffice  to  describe  the  character  of  that 
man." 

Her  letters  of  instruction  to  him  contain  statements  not  only 
false  but  disgusting,  and,  though  avarice  and  deceit  are  palpable 
throughout  her  multifarious  and  protracted  negotiations  to  mar- 
ry her  daughter,  now  to  this  prince,  now  to  that,  and  now  to 
some  other,  she  affects  to  be  making  great  sacrifices  ^^  for  the  love 
of  Christ  and  his  Holy  Mother."  In  1490  she  writes  to  De  Pu- 
ebla,  calling  him  her  "  virtuous  and  intimate  friend,"  urging  him 
to  persuade  the  King  of  England  to  declare  war  on  France ;  simi- 
lar efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  King  of  Scots  to  join  the  co- 
alition against  France,  and  Isabella  offered  him  her  daughter. 
Princess  Katherine,  as  an  inducement — ^the  said  princess  was  then 
betrothed  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  Isabella  kept  that 
betrothal  secret,  that  she  might  impose  upon  other  parties. 

Henry  of  England  obtaining  an  inkling  of  the  above  trans- 
action, and  not  being  quite  satisfied,  he  was  reassured  by  Isabella, 
who  informed  him  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  to  be  the  only 
dupe,  and  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  latter  from  aiding  Warbeck, 
the  so-called  Duke  of  York.  The  huckstering  with  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  Isabella's  children  fills  the  reader  of  Jier  dis- 
patches with  disgust  —  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was 
discussed  being  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  object  intended." 

^^  Honest  De  Puebla  writes  his  affectionate  mistress  that  he  has  examined  the  per- 
son of  her  intended  son-in-law,  first  clothed,  then  naked,  and  lastly  when  sleeping, 
and  declares  him  possessed  of  admirable  parts. 

Isabella  was  not  to  be  outdone,  even  by  the  despicable  De  Puebla,  for  we  find  her 
subsequently  seeking  to  drive  a  bargain  upon  the  real  or  pretended  virginity  of  her 
toidowed  daughUr^  and  for  proof  referring  to  Dofia  Elvira,  *^  the  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber.** Fearing  that  the  latter  may  not  be  believed,  she  would  establish  the  fact 
by  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1602, she  writes  the  Duke  of  Estrada:  **Be  careful  also  to 
get  at  the  truth  as  regards  the  fact  whether  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  consum- 
mated the  marriage,  since  nobody  has  told  us  about  it.  You  must,  moreover,  use  all 
the  flattering  persuasion  you  can  to  prevent  them  from  concealing  it  from  yon."  On 
the  12th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  she  continues  to  instruct  the  duke  in  this  delicate 
mission  as  follows : 

"  But  now  you  must  see  of  how  great  importance  it  is  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  making  the  agreement  for  the  contract  of  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  our 
daughter,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  who  now  is  ...  .  Therefore,  since  it  is  *  already 
known  for  a  certainty  thai  the  eaid  Princees  of  Walee^  our  daughter^  *  remains  as  the  toot 
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De  Puebla  writes  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  July  18, 1488,  as 
follows : 

"When  speaking  of  the  marriage,  the  king"  (Henry  VII.) 
"  broke  out  into  a  Te  Deum  laudamvsP 

"  The  English  declared,  with  regard  to  the  alliance,  there  was 
not  much  to  confer  about,  and  began  directly  to  speak  of  the 
marriage.  They  were  exceedingly  civil,  and  said  a  great  many 
things  in  praise  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  that  being  done,  they 
asked  the  Spaniards  to  name  the  sum  for  the  marriage-portion. 

"  The  Spwniah  ambassador  replied  that  it  would  be  more  be- 
coming for  the  English  to  name  the  marriage-portion,  because 
they  had  first  solicited  the  marriage,  and  their  party  is  a  son. 
The  English  commissioners  asked  five  times  as  much  as  they  had 
asked  in  Spain. 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  proposed  to  refer  this  amount  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  would  act  liberally  in  proportion 
to  the  confidence  shown  them. 

"  The  English  commissioners  said  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  inconvenient  for  both  parties,  and  that  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  would  not  agree  to  it. 

"The  Spanish  ambassador  complained  that  the  English  were 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  Bearing  in  mind  what  happens 
every  day  to  the  Kings  of  England,  it  is  sui*prising  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  should  dare  to  give  their  daughter  at  all.  This 
was  said  with  great  courtesy,  in  order  that  they  might  not  feel 
displeasure  or  be  enraged. 

"  The  English  commissioners  abated  one-third. 

"  The  Spaniards  proposed  that,  as  there  was  sufficient  time 
for  it,  two  or  four  persons  should  be  selected  as  umpires. 

here '  {far  to  Doria  Elvira  ha$  wriUen  to  i»),  endeavor  to  have  the  said  contract  agreed 
to  immediately,  without  consulting  us ;  for  any  delay  that  might  take  place  would  be 
dangerous.  See  also  that  the  articles  be  made  and  signed,  and  sworn  to  at  once,  and, 
!f  nothing  more  advantageous  can  be  procured,  let  it  be  settled  as  was  proposed.  In 
that  case  let  it  be  declared  that  the  King  of  England  has  already  received  from  us  one 
hundred  thousand  scudos  in  gold,  in  part  payment  of  the  dowry,  and  let  that  be  made 
an  obligatory  article  of  the  contract,  with  a  view  to  restitution,  in  accordance  with  the 
former  directions  given  you.  Let  it  be  likewise  stipulated  that  we  shall  pay  the  rest  of 
the  dowry  when  the  marriage  is  consummated,  so  please  God ;  that  is,  if  you  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  more  time.  But,  take  heed,  on  no  account  to  agree  for  us  to  pay  what 
still  remains  of  the  dowry  until  the  marriage  shall  have  been  consummated .  ...  Be 
very  vigilant  about  this,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  contract  made,  without  delay,  and 
without  consulting  us.  Do  not,  however,  let  them  see  you  have  any  suspicion  of  bin- 
derance,  or  show  so  much  eagerness  that  it  may  cause  them  to  cooL" 
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The  English  commissioners  declined  it,  and  gave  their  rea- 
sons. 

"  The  Spaniards  desired  the  English  to  name  their  lowest 
price. 

"  The  English  abated  one-half. 

"  The  Spaniards  said  that  this  marriage  would  be  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  King  of  England  that  he  ought  to  content  himself 
with  what  is  generally  given  with  princesses  of  Spain. 

"  The  English  desired  to  have  every  thing  defined,  in  order 
to  avoid  disputes  after  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage.  They 
asked  twice  as  much  as  they  had  asked  in  Spain. 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador  offered  one-fourth. 

"  The  English  asked  why,  as  the  money  was  not  to  come  out 
of  the  strong  boxes  of  the  king  and  queen,  but  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  their  subjects,  they  should  not  be  more  liberal.  They 
referred  to  old  treaties  with  France,  Burgundy,  and  Scotland, 
proving  by  them  that  even  higher  marriage  -  portions  were 
given." 

When  the  marriage  is  at  length  concluded,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  negotiation  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  passage  of  the 
Princess  Katherine  to  England,  and  who  shall  clothe  her.  We 
read  in  one  dispatch : 

^^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  to  send  the  princess  in  a  decent 
manner,  and  at  their  own  expense,  to  London. 

"  They  are  to  dress  their  daughter  suitably  to  her  rank  " 
{JuyMyrifici)y  "  and  to  give  her  as  many  jewels,  etc.,  for  her  personal 
use  as  becomes  her  position." 

In  answer  to  which,  Isabella  writes  De  Puebla : 

"  King  Henry  asks  them  to  bind  themselves  to  give*  their 
daughter  ornaments  and  apparel,  without  deducting  the  amount 
from  the  marriage-portion.  Such  a  proceeding  is  against  cus- 
tom. Husbands  provide  the  dresses  of  their  wives.  They  are 
willing  to  buy  as  many  dresses  and  ornaments  for  the  Princess 
Katherine  as  the  English  wish,  provided  the  cost  be  deducted 
from  the  marriage-portion,  and,  if  not,  they  will  give  what  they 
think  proper.  .  .  .  He  is  to  inform  himself  what  the  dowry  of 
the  queen  would  be  in  such  a  case,  and  to  secure  to  the  Princess 
Katherine  a  somewhat  larger  dowry  than  other  Queens  of  Eng- 
land have  enjoyed," 

Again  Isabella  insists  that  <^  one-half,  or  one-third,  or  at  any 
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rate  the  fourth  part "  (of  the  marriage-portion), "  must  be  accepted 
in  ornaments  and  apparel  for  the  person  and  household  of  the 
infanta," 

This  daughter  became  a  widow  on  the  2d  of  April,  1602. 
The  news  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  Isabella  until  more 
than  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  English  prince.  She  loses 
no  time^  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  1502,  commissions  the  Duke 
of  Estrada  to  endeavor  to  conclude  a  marriage  between  her  wid- 
owed daughter  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  surviving  brother  of 
her  late  husband,  with  instructions  as  to  dower,  eta,  etc. 

This  done,  it  is  not  till  two  days  later  that  she  writes,  for 
the  eye  of  King  Henry,  the  following  letter  of  condolence  to  her 
minister  at  London:  "Have  read  with  profound  sorrow  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur.  The  aflSiiction  caused  by 
all  their  former  losses  has  been  revived  by  it.  But  the  will  of 
God  must  be  obeyed." 

Bichard  lU.  excited  disgust  by  courting  a  widow  beside  the 
bier  of  her  late  husband.  Had  Isabella  chanced  to  be  in  Eng- 
land at  the  death  of  this  son-in-law,  it  seems  probable  that  nego- 
tiations for  a  second  husband  for  her  bereaved  daughter  would 
have  preceded  the  funeral  of  the  first. 

Again,  her  deceit  is  manifested  by  the  following  instruction 
to  Estrada,  who  is  negotiating  for  this  second  marriage :  "  In 
case  that  you  hear  any  thing  of  the  King  of  France,  appear  as  if 
you  did  not  know  it,  until  after  the  treaty  of  marriage  is  con- 
cluded." (The  King  of  France  had  just  declared  war  on  Spain.) 
"Afterward  you  must  show  to  the  King  of  England  the  relation 
which  we  send  you  of  the  matters  between  us  and  the  King  of 
France." 

All  this  bargaining  for  a  daughter's  marriage,  and  the  duplic- 
ity with  which  it  is  carried  on,  certainly  evince  that  avarice, 
meanness,  and  deceit,  were  attributes  of  Isabella's  character. 
But,  should  fiirther  proof  seem  necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
following  extracts  from  a  document  in  which  Isabella  commis- 
sions Estrada  to  raise  an  army  in  England : 

"  Qiteen  Isabella  of  Spain  to  Ferdina/nd^  Duke  of  Estrada^ 

October  3,  1503. 

"  If  the  King  of  England  should  not  be  inclined  to  afford  us 
further  assistance,  he  must,  at  any  rate,  be  pleased  to  give  us  the 
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assistance  which  is  obligatory  upon  him  ;  and,  upon  our  forward- 
ing the  money,  send  us  troops.  Tell  him  that  you  have  the  money ^ 
and  that  we  pray  and  require  him  to  be  willing,  immediately,  to 
send  two  thousand  English  infantry,  picked  men  and  well  armed 
....  this  being  done,  you  shall  endeavor  to  make  them  embark 
instantly  ....  try  your  utmost  to  have  the  troops  you  shall  thus 
send,  the  best  chosen,  and  the  best  armed,  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain ;  and  get  them  to  come  as  soon  as  ever  they  can. ...  As 
regards  the  pay  that  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  said  troops,  en- 
deavor to  let  it  be  as  little  as  possible ....  (three  ducats  per 
month  are  suggested). . . .  Borrow  the  m/yrvey  ihat  wiU  "be  re- 
guiredfor  the  aforesaid  pay y  agreeing  for  us  to  repay  it  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  terms  stipulated  by  you  ....  But,  should  you  not 
have  ships  at  present,  in  which  the  said  infantry  can  come  as 
above  said,  you  must  not  give  them  any  pay.  Endeavor,  how- 
ever, to  find  out  how  many  troops  are  to  come ....  spread 
abroad  a  report  in  England  that  there  are  many  more  troops  go- 
ing to  Spain  ;  because,  as  you  will  see,  such  tidings  and  rumors 
will  inspire  France  with  fear,  and  will  produce  a  favorable  impres- 
sion in  Italy. 

"  If  you  should  see  that  it  wiU  not  annoy  the  King  of  England 
our  brother,  and  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  can 
do  no  harm,  make  use  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  our  daughter ; 
that  is  to  say,  should  you  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  dispatch  of  the  said  troops ; ....  in  that  case,  you 
shall  say  to  her,  by  virtue  of  my  letter  of  credence  which  I  will 
send,  that  you  pray  her  to  raise,  upon  her  jewels  and  plate,  the 
money  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  the  two  thou- 
sand infantry." 

This  dispatch  concerning  the  army  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  pertain  to  Ferdinand,  but  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
it  bears  the  name  of  Isabella  alone ;  it  contains  as  much  falsehood 
and  duplicity  as  could  well  be  inclosed  in  so  small  a  space.  First, 
her  agent  is  instructed  to  tell  the  king  he  has  the  money ;  second- 
ly, to  borrow  the  money  on  the  credit  of  Isabella ;  thirdly,  to  ob- 
tain it  by  pawning  the  jewels  and  plate  of  Princess  Catherine. 
Nor  can  the  meanness  be  overlooked  with  which  she  stipulates 
for  the  best  troops,  best  equipped,  poorest  paid,  and  most  hastily 
concentrated ;  and  then,  if  she  should  not  be  ready  to  transport 
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them,  they  are  to  receive  no  pay.  Furthermore,  her  agent  is 
charged  to  circulate  a  false  report  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
troops.  Finally,  let  us  consider  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Princess  Katherine  (who  is  to  raise  the  necessary  funds),  from 
her  own  account.  She  had  always  been  kept  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances till,  in  1502,  she  writes  to  her  father  thus : 

**  No  woman,  of  whatever  station  in  life,  can  have  suffered 
more  than  she  has.  None  of  the  promises  made  to  her  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage,  have  been  kept.  Repeats  once  more 
that  which  has  formed  the  principal  part  of  all  her  letters,  name- 
ly, the  necessity  of  sending  a  suitable  ambassador  with  sufficient 
means  of  subsistence.  The  circumstance  that  the  former  ambas- 
sadors were  not  properly  provided  for,  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
her  sufferings  ....  Has  never  told  him  the  whole  extent  of  her 
niisery.  Has  been  treated  worse  in  England  than  any  other 
woman.  • . .  Has  not  more  than  five  women  in  her  service. 
They  have  not  received  the  smallest  sum  of  money  since  they 
were  in  England,  and  have  spent  all  that  they  possessed.  Can- 
not think  of  them  without  pangs  of  conscience.  No  money 
could  pay  their  services  and  sacrifices,  which  have  continued  dur- 
ing six  years.  Has  been  unable  to  pay  a  single  penny  to  the 
courier  who  takes  this  letter." 

Alonzo  de  Escobal,  of  the  household  of  Princess  Eiitherine, 
writes  to  Almazan  (September  6, 1507) :  "  He  would  not  mention 
his  great  necessity  if  there  were  any  other  means  to  remedy  it ; 
begs  him  to  remind  the  king  in  what  poverty  the  servants  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  live.  Thinks  he  has  a  right  to  ask  at  least  his 
salary,  is  obliged  to  sell  his  clothes.  Has  seen  the  Princess  of 
Wales  only  three  times  since  Dofia  Elvira  has  left  her.  Dofia 
went  away  in  a  horrible  hour ;  but  such  things  are  better  suited 
for  conversation  than  for  letters." 

Again  the  Princess  of  Wales  writes : 

'^  That  her  necessities  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  she 
knows  not  how  she  shall  be  able  to  sustain  herself,  now  that 
even  her  household  goods  have  been  sold." 

Few  will  deny,  after  perusing  the  extracts  we  have  given, 
that  Isabella  is  proved,  by  her  own  words  and  acts,  to  have  been 
an  unloving  wife,  an  unnatural  mother,  a  cruel  and  despotic 
sovereign,  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  ally,  an  avaricious  and  un- 
scrupulous woman.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  in  spite  of  all  this 
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so  much  partiality  has  been  shown  her,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  her  husband.  Besides  the  favor  of  the  Church,  for  which  she 
professed  so  much  zeal,  the  chivalry  of  the  Spaniards  has  always 
made  them  remember  she  was  a  lady,  and  they  have  dealt  cour- 
teously with  her.  Moreover,  her  marriage  did  not  smother  the 
old  rivalry  and  strife  between  the  Corona  and  CoroniUa,  Isabella 
represented  the  corona^  or  great  crown  of  Castile,  while  Ferdi- 
nand merely  represented  the  coroniUaj  or  small  crown  of  Ara- 
gon.  Castile  never  regarded  him  with  favor,  considering  him  an 
intruder,  who  had  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by  his  alliance, 
and  the  opinion  of  Castile,  as  the  leading  and  larger  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  has  been  received  as  that  of  all  Spain.  .  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  impartial  historian  not  to  be  influenced  by 
such  a  judgment,  unless  he  refer  to  the  original  papers  and  let- 
ters of  the  time,  and  with  their  assistance  form  an  opinion  of 
his  own. 

That  we  may  not  appear  wantonly  to  have  inveighed  against 
a  sovereign  who  has  so  long  been  considered  a  shining  light,  we 
will  not  rest  solely  upon  the  views  we  may  have  derived  from 
our  own  investigation,  but  will  quote  the  conclusions  at  which 
Mr.  Bergenroth,  who  spent  many  years  in  arduous  study  amid 
the  archives  of  Simancas,  has  at  length  arrived.  His  familiarity 
with  the  state  papers  renders  him  abundantly  competent  to  give 
an  opinion : 

"  Neither  Fei*dinand  nor  Isabella  scrupled  to  tell  direct  un- 
truths, and  make  false  promises,  whenever  they  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  their  policy.  But  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made, 
certainly  Queen  Isabella  excelled  her  husband  in  disregard  to 
veracity.  It  even  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  understanding 
between  them  that,  whenever  any  very  flagrant  falsehood  was  to 
be  uttered,  she  should  be  the  one  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  had 
not  the  reputation,  among  princes  of  his  time,  of  being  a  very 
untruthful  man.  .  .  .  The  queen  often  spoke  of  her  dress. 
She  dwelt  much  upon  her  simplicity,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the 
circumstance  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  French 
ambassadors  twice  in  the  same  costume,  while 'She  spent  large 
sums  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  world.  This 
kind  of  letters  have  often  been  published,  and  have  not  a  little 
contributed  to  exalt  her  as  a  pious  character.  But  such  persons 
as  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her,  and  of  judging  by  their  own 
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observations,  could  not  find  words  expressive  enougt  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  her  attire.  .  .  .  Machada  assured  the  King  of 
England  that  a  single  toilet  of  Queen  Isabella  amounted  in  value 
to  two  hundred  thousand  scudi,  and  that  he  never  saw  her 
twice,  even  on  the  same  day,  whether  it  were  at  an  audience,  a 
bnll-fight,  or  a  ball,  in  the  same  costume ;  we  may,  therefore,  Con- 
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jectnre  that  she  carried  on  her  person  the  greater  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  royal  exchequer.  .  .  .  Neither  Ferdinand  nor 
Isabella  were  scholars.  They  spoke  and  wrote  Spanish  well,  but 
seemed  to  have  been  unable  to  understand  any  other  language. 
With  regard  to  their  moral  character,  the  queen  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  simple-hearted  and  pious,  while  a  large  amount  of  op- 
probrium has  been  cast  upon  the  king.    But  it  is  very  difficult, 
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where  two  persons  are  so  intimately  united  as  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella^  to  decide  what  measure  of  praise  or  blame  attaches  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  They  quarreled  sometimes  about  their 
private  concerns.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  when  we  re- 
member that  Ferdinand  had  four  illegitimate  children  by  differ- 
ent mothers.  But  in  their  aggressive  foreign  policy,  and  in  their 
measures  of  oppression  at  home,  they  were  always  agreed.  .  .  . 
She  (Isabella)  appears  to  have  been  very  liable  to  mistake  her 
own  interests  for  those  of  God,  whose  name  she  constantly  had 
on  her  lips,  or  to  substitute  self-gratification  for  real  love  of  the 
people.  For  instance,  in  her  letter  to  Henry  VII.,  dated  Sep- 
tember 15, 1496,  she  enlai'ged  in  the  most  touching  terms  on  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  avoid  thereby  the  calamities  of  war,  she  would  not  only 
send  one  and  more  than  one  embassy  to  the  King  of  France, 
but  that  she  would  go  to  him  in  her  own  person,  and  ask  him  to 
make  peace,  not  spaHng  herself  any  trouble  or  pains  whatever. 
No  words  can  be  more  becoming  a  great  and  pious  queen.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  same  letter,  she  urged  the  King  of 
England  to  declare  war  on  France,  and  thereby  to  render  the 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  more  general  even  than  it  was.  .  .  . 
Queen  Isabella  left  behind  her,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
acquired  after  her  death,  the  reputation  of  having  been  almost  a 
saint.  But,  xmhappily,  the  sanctity  of  Isabella  was  only  of  a 
spurious  kind.  Her  subjects,  who  had  suffered  from  her  iron 
rule,  had  formed  a  widely  different  idea  of  her.  Wlien,  on  Tues- 
day, the  17th  of  November,  1504,  she  died  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
crowds  assembled  under  the  windows  of  her  palace,  but  not  to 
bless  her  memory.  From  curious  criminal  proceedings  instituted 
some  years  later  against  Sarmiento,  corregidor  or  mayor  of  Me- 
dina, we  learn  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  her  soul 
had  gone  direct  to  hell,  for  her  cruel  oppression  of  her  subjects, 
and  that  King  Ferdinand  was  a  thief  and  a  robber.  Nor  was 
Sarmiento  the  only  person  who  thought  thus,  as  the  witnesses 
deposed  that  all  the  people  around  Medina  and  Yalladolid,  that 
is  to  say,  where  the  queen  was  best  known,  had  formed  the  same 
judgment  of  her." 

We  will  conclude  with  the  following  opinion,  at  which  Mr. 
Bergenroth  arrives,  and  which  appears  pertinent  and  correct  • 

"  We  are  not  reduced  to  depend  upon  public  opinion,  know- 
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ing  enough  of  her  to  judge  for  ourselves ;  and,  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  lawless  times  of  her  youthful  years,  it  must  be 
obvious  that,  had  she  really  been  so  pious,  so  meek,  and  self-sac- 
rificing a  princess  as  her  admirers  would  fain  have  us  believe, 
she  would  have  been  trodden  under  foot,  instead  of  usurping,  as 
she  did,  the  crown  of  her  niece." 

This  brief  investigation  of  the  character  of  Isabella  has  ap- 
peared to  us  necessary.  She  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of 
an  almost  saintly  nature ;  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  woman  having 
tendered  her  gracious  protection  and  friendship  to  Columbus, 
would  of  itself  speak  highly  in  his  favor.  But,  when  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  Isabella,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  she  cajoled  him  as  long  as  his  splendid  falsehoods 
promised  to  gratify  her  cupidity,  and  abandoned  him  when  his 
untruthfulness  was  discovered. 

Ferdinand,  who  has  been  made  the  scape-goat,  was,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  wholly  unanswerable  for  the  proceeding  of 
Isabella  in  this  as  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Castile.  In  spite 
of  this  unanswerable  evidence,  Mr.  Irving  does  not  hesitate  to 
say:  ^^Let  the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in  its 
full  extent,  and  endure  throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  brilliant  renown  will  be  a  lesson  to  all 
rulers,  teaching  them  what  is  important  to  their  own  fame  in 
their  treatment  of  illustrious  men." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

00NTEMP0BABIB8   OF  COLUUBOB (oONTINDED) 

AMSRIOO  VBSPVCCl. 

The  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Vespucci  are  better 
known  than  his  character  is  rightly  judged ;  we  will  therefore 
give  bat  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  former,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  lat- 


ter, dwell  somewhat  upon  certain  facts  which,  it  appears  to  ns, 
go  far  toward  rehabilitating  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  who 
has  been  so  unjustly  censured  and  condemned. 
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Amerigo  was  the  son  of  Nastagio  Vespucci  and  Lisbetta 
MiTii  his  wife.  The  family  was  an  old  and  honored  one  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  before  the  time  of  Amerigo  they  had  left  the 
little  village  of  Peretola,  whence  they  originated,  and  came  to 
Florence,  where  they  resided  in  the  stately  mansion  which  was 
afterward  a  hospital  for  the  sick  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers 
of  St.  John  of  Otod.  In  this  house  Amerigo  was  bom,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1451.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  inscription  commemo- 
rating the  fact,  also  the  achievements  of  the  great  man ;  it  reads 
thus: 

^^AMEBIGO  VESPUOdO  PATRICIO  FLOBENTINO 

OB  BEPEBTAM  AMEBIOAM 

SUI  ET  PATRIAE  N0MINI8  ILLUSTRATORI 

9 

AMPLIFICATORL      ORBIS.      TERRART7M. 

JN  HAG  OLDC  VESPUOCHA  DOMO 

A  TANTO  VIBO  HABTTATA 

PATRES  SAKCn  lOAIOnS  DB  DEO  OULTORES 

GRATAE  HEliORIAB  OAUSSA."  " 

Amerigo  passed  his  youth  in  study,  under  Giorgi  Antonio 
Vespucci,  his  uncle  (a  Dominican  friar  who  instructed  many  of 
the  youth  of  Florence),  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  entered  the 
commercial  career  in  the  famous  house  of  the  Medici.  As  confi* 
dential  agent  of  this  house,  he  was  in  1492  sent  to  Spain  to  su- 
perintend business  transactions  in  that  country.  The  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  such  eminent  men  as  the  Medici  and  Beraixli 
is  a  sufficient  encomium  upon  the  capacity  and  honesty  of  Yes- 
pucci ;  and  not  the  least  proof  of  his  integrity  is  the  fact  that  the 
suspicious  King  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (who  regarded  Oolumbus 
as  an  impostor,  or  at  best  an  unworthy  adventurer)  reposed  such 
confidence  in  him  that  he  appointed  him  to  assist  in  the  discov- 
eries he  desired  to  be  made  in  the  West.  The  antecedents  of  Yes- 
pucci  seem  far  better  to  have  qualified  him  for  a  serious  under- 

*•  "  To  Americoi  VespaoiuB,  a  noble  Florentine, 

Who,  bj  the  discoTerj  of  America, 
Rendered  his  own  and  his  oonntry^s  name  iUoBtriooB, 

The  amplifier  of  the  world, 
Upon  this  ancient  mansion  of  the  Vespucci, 

Inhabited  by  so  great  a  man. 
The  Holy  Fathers  of  St  John  of  God 

Have  erected  this  tablet,  sacred  to  his  memory. 
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taking  than  those  of  Cohimbus.  During  his  well-spent  youth  he 
had  made  geography,  cosmography,  and  astronomy,  objects  of 
special  study,  while  the  nautical  experience  of  the  latter  had 
been  gained  during  a  long  career  of  piracy. 

The  first  voyage  of  Vespucci  was  at  the  instance  of  King 
Ferdinand,  in  1497,  as  is  stated  in  his  letter  relating  the  events 
which  took  place  therein."  His  detractors  seek  to  cast  odium 
upon  him,  by  declaring  this  letter  an  invention,  and  the  voyage 
a  fiction^  This  charge  may  be  refuted  by  reference  to  the  letter 
itself.  From  the  description  contained  in  it  of  the  bay  of  Vene- 
zuela, that  province  received  its  name.    He  writes : 

"  We  landed  in  a  port  where  we  found  a  village  built  over 
the  water,  like  Venice.  There  were  about  forty-four  houses, 
shaped  like  bells,  built  upon  very  large  piles,  having  entrances 
by  means  of  drawbridges,  so  that,  by  laying  the  bridges  from 
house  to  house,  the  inhabitants  could  pass  through  the  whole. 
When  the  people  saw  us  they  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  us,  and,  to 
protect  themselves,  suddenly  raised  all  their  bridges,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses.  While  we  stood  looking  at  them 
and  wondering  at  this  proceeding,  we  saw  coming  toward  us  by 
sea  about  two-and-twenty  canoes,  which  are  the  boats  they  make 
use  of,  and  are  carved  out  of  a  single  tree.  They  came  directly 
toward  our  boats,  appearing  to  be  astonished  at  our  figures  and 
dress,  and  keeping  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  This  being  the 
case,  we  made  signals  of  friendship,  to  'induce  them  to  come 
nearer  us,  endeavoring  to  reassure  them  by  every  token  of  kind- 
ness ;  but,  seeing  that  they  did  not  come,  we  went  toward  them. 
They  would  not  wait  for  us,  however,  but  fled  to  the  land,  mak- 
ing signs  for  us  to  wait,  and  giving  us  to  understand  that  they 
would  soon  return.  They  fled  directly  to  a  mountain,  but  did 
not  tarry  there  long,  and,  when  they  returned,  brought  with  them 
sixteen  of  their  young  girls,  and,  entering  their  canoes,  came  to 
our  boats  and  put  four  of  them  into  each  boat,  at  which  we  were 
very  much  astonished,  as  your  excellency  may  well  imagine. 
Then  they  mingled  with  their  canoes  among  our  boats,  and  we 
considered  their  coming  to  speak  to  us  in  this  manner  to  be  a 
token  of  friendship.  Taking  this  for  granted,  we  saw  a  great 
crowd  of  people  swimming  toward  us  from  the  houses,  without 
any  suspicion.    At  this  juncture,  some  old  women  showed  them- 

••  F.  A.  de  Yanhagen,  "  Analyse  Critique  de  la  Vie  de  Vcspuce." 
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selves  at  tlie  doors  of  their  houses,  wailing  and  tearing  tbcir 

hair,  as  if  in  great  distress.  From  this  we  began  to  he  auspicious, 
and  had  immediate  recourse  to  our  weapons,  when  suddenly  the 
girls,  who  were  in  our  boats,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
the  canoes  moved  away,  the  people  in  them  assailing  -qb  with 
their  bows  and  arrows. 


.-(KtiOMd  feoinHann'CHUUtrdrtbtWMtlDdlM.*-) 


At  the  time  Vespucci's  letter  was  published,  no  description 
of  the  countries  in  question  existed ;  yet  bis  minute  acconnts  of 
the  appearance,  religion,  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  of  the  vegetation,  formation  of  the  coast,  etc.,  were  corrobo- 
rated by  subsequent  visitors  to  that  part  of  America  between 
Hondoras  and  Chesapeake,  which  we  are  led  to  infer  was  the 
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scene  of  his  first  voyage.  He  must,  therefore,  have  either  visited 
the  country,  or  possessed  the  gift  of  divination.** 

Other  writers,  equally  virulent  against  the  Florentine  discov- 
erer, declare  that  he  sailed  in  a  subordinate  capacity  under  Vin- 
cent Yanez  Pinzon,  and  Juan  Solis.  This  is  an  ungenerous  at- 
tempt to  belittle  a  great  man.  Isabella  had,  at  the  urgent  insti- 
gation of  Columbus,  passed  a  decree  forbidding  any  voyages  to 
the  islands  recently  discovered,  except  under  the  command  of 
the  latter.  This  decree  was  revoked  in  1494:,  in  favor  of  all  sub- 
jects of  Castile,  who  were  thenceforward  authorized  to  prepare 
expeditions  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  that  of  the  crown,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  Western  lands  for  Castile.  They  were 
obliged  to  depart  from  Cadiz,  having  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  officera  of  the  crown  to  obtain  a  license.  Amerigo  be- 
ing an  alien,  employed  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  could  not,  there- 
fore, openly  command  an  expedition,  and  it  was  probably  nomi- 
nally conducted  by  Vincent  Yanez  and  Juan  Solis.  These  men 
were  skillful  pilots.  Vespucci  was,  however,  their  equal  if  not 
superior  in  cosmographical  knowledge ;  and,  although  his  letters, 
contrasting  in  this  point  strongly  with  those  of  Columbus,  are 
singularly  devoid  of  all  personal  allusion  to  himself  of  a  lauda- 
tory character,  they  evidently  emanate  from  a  man  of  intellect 
and  science,  carefully  noting  the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  new 
country  and  people,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  particulars. 
It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  expedition,  by  whomsoever 
nominally  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  national 
edict,  was  really  directed  by  Amerigo. 

The  second  voyage  of  Vespucci  was  in  1499,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  he  was  accompanied  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  from 
whom,  however,.he  became  separated  during  the  voyage,  Ojeda's 
return  to  Spain  being  previous  to  that  of  Vespucci.  In  this 
voyage  he  touched  upon  the  most  easterly  point  of  Brazil,  and 
coasted  northwestward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Curasao  and  the 
gulf  of  Paria,  where  he  writes  he  bought  pearls  of  the  natives 
for  a  mere  nothing.  He  then  sailed  for  Hispaniola,  where  he 
was  to  take  on  provisions  and  repair  his  ships.  His  crew  were 
maltreated  by  those  who  were  in  the  island  with  Columbus, 
"from  envy  I  believe,"  he  writes,  but  refrains  from  entering 
into  particular's.   He  returned  to  Spain  on  the  8th  of  September, 

•*  Vanhagen,  "  AnaljM  ciitique,'*  p.  94, 
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1500.  He  was  received,  we  are  told,  with  great  joy  by  all,  par- 
ticularly by  the  king  and  queen.  He  brought  fine  pearls  and 
precious  stones  of  great  value,  which  were  placed  in  the  royal 
gallery.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  his  native  city, 
Florence,  there  was  great  exultation  over  his  success — so  great 
that  public  places  were,  by  order  of  the  signiory,  illuminated 
three  nights,  which  was  considered  a  great  honor,  accorded  by 
vote,  with  much  solemnity,  to  the  worthiest  and  greatest  citizens 
only." 

While  he  was  in  Seville,  reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  these 
two  voyages,  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  thither  agents  who  were 
to  persuade  him  to  prosecute  for  tliat  monarch  the  discovery  of 
Brazil,  which  Cabral  had  accidentally  made  in  1500.  Yespucci 
consented,  and  it  was  in  the  service  of  Portugal  that  he  under- 
took his  third  voyage.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Brazil  south- 
ward, and  some  authors  state  that,  in  adopting  a  southeastern 
course,  he  discovered  an  island  which  was  no  other  than  Giorgio ; 
this,  however,  is  merely  hypothetical.  The  details  of  this,  as  of 
the  other  voyages,  are  to  be  found  in  the  authentic  letters  of 
Amerigo,  which  were  published  during  his  lifetime.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Lisbon,  in  September,  1502,  so  great  was  the  satisfaction 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,  that  in  May,  1503,  six  caravels  were  placed 
at  his  disposal,  wherewith  to  search  for  a  southwestern  passage 
to  the  Indies.  In  this  he  was  not  successful,  and,  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  ships  (one  of  which  he  afterward  rejoin^), 
he  again  touched  on  Brazil,  followed  its  coast  southward  till  he 
reached  Cape  Frio,  where  he  took  on  a  large  quantity  of  Brazil- 
wood ;  he  also  built  a  fortress  and  founded  a  small  factory,  and 
i^umed  to  Lisbon  on  the  18th  of  June,  1504.  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  was  now  eager  to  regain  his  services.  His  rare  knowledge 
and  experience  rendered  him  equally  valuable  to  each  of  the 
rival  monarchs.  Ferdinand  prevailed,  and  in  1505  Yespucci 
returned  to  Spain.  About  this  time  he  married  a  lady  of  Seville, 
Ibria  Cerezo,  by  whom,  however,  he  left  no  children.  Amerigo 
sow  occupied  himself  in  fitting  out  ships  for  an  expedition 
^v^kidi  was  to  go  in  search  of  the  spice-lands  of  Asia.  These 
Tfwarations,  though  commenced  in  1505,  were  not  completed 

H  Bandini, "  ViU  di  Amerigo  VespuccV  ctp.  Ui.,  p.  46. 
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till  1507,  from  the  fact,  perhaps,  of  its  having  been  stipulated 
that  the  ships  were  to  be  new  ones. 

There  is  a  possibiUty  of  Vespucci  having  made  a  fifth  voyage 
during  this  interval,  which  some  writers  believe  was  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  favors  accorded  him  by  the  Spanish  crown ;  it  is 
as  probable,  however,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  king,  recognizing 
his  merit  and  learning,  desired  to  profit  by  them.  However  this 
may  be,  the  oflice  of  Pilot-Major  of  Spain  was  created  for  him  in 
1508,  and  he  was  charged  to  examine  and  instruct  all  pilots  in 
the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  to  ascertain  whether  their  practical  knowl- 
edge equaled  their  theoretical ;  also  to  revise  maps,  and  to  com- 
pose one  of  the  new  lands,  to  be  regarded  as  standard.** 

**  The  royal  order,  appointing  Vespucci  to  this  office,  which  was  read  and  pnb- 
lished  in  all  the  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  the  kingdom,  reads  thus:  .  .  .  "We 
command  that  all  pilots  of  our  kingdom  and  lordships,  who  now  are,  shall  hencefor- 
ward be,  or  desire  to  be,  pilots  on  the  said  route  to  the  said  islands  and  terra  firma 
which  we  hold  in  the  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  ocean  seas,  shall  be  instructed 
and  possess  all  necessary  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  quadrant  and  astrolabe ;  and 
in  order  that  they  may  unite  practice  with  theory,  and  profit  thereby  in  the  said  voy- 
ages which  they  may  make  to  the  said  lands,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  embark  as  pilots 
in  the  said  vessels,  nor  receive  wages  for  pilotage,  nor  shall  merchants  be  able  to 
negotiate  with  them  as  such,  nor  captains  receive  them  on  board  their  ships,  wiihoui 
their  having  been  first  examined  by  yoti,  Amerigo  Deepuchi,  our  pUot-major^  and  receiv- 
ing from  you  a  certificate  of  examination  and  approbaOoTL,  certifying  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed each  one  of  the  knowledge  aforesaid ;  holding  which  certificate,  we  command 
that  they  be  held  and  received  as  expert  pilots,  wherever  they  shall  show  themselves- 
for  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you  should  be  examiner  of  the  said  pilotSw  And, 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  required  knowledge,  shall  the  more  easily  acquire 
it,  we  command  that  you  shall  instruct,  at  your  residence  in  Seville,  all  such  as  shall 
be  desirous  of  learning  and  remunerating  you  for  your  trouble. 

**  And  as  it  might  well  happen  that  at  first  there  should  be  a  scarcity  of  examined 
pilots,  and  that  thereby  vessels  might  be  detained,  and  daooage  and  loss  ensue  to  the 
people  of  the  aald  islands  and  the  merchants  and  others  who  trade  therewith,  we  com- 
mand you,  the  said  Amerigo,  and  give  you  license  to  choose  from  among  the  pilots 
and  mariners  who  have  voyaged  thither,  the  most  able,  that  for  one  voyage  or  two,  or 
for  a  certain  space  of  time  they  may  supply  the  demand,  while  others  are  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge,  and  on  their  return  you  shall  assign  to  them  a  period  in 
which  they  may  learn  whatever  they  may  be  deficient  in.  And  as  it  has  been  told  us 
that  there  are  many  different  charts,  by  different  captains,  of  the  lands  and  islands  of 
the  Indies  belonging  to  us,  and  by  our  orders  recently  discovered,  the  which  charts 
differ  greatly  from  each  other,  both  in  the  route  indicated  and  in  the  position  of  the 
lands,  which  causes  much  inconvenience — therefore,  that  there  may  be  order  in  all 
things,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  a  standard  chart  shall  be  made ;  and,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  correct,  we  command  the  officer  of  our  Board  of  Trade  in  Seville  to 
call  an  assembly  of  our  most  able  pilots,  that  shall  at  that  time  be  in  the  country,  and, 
in  presence  of  you,  the  said  Amerigo  Despuchi,  our  pilot-major,  there  shall  be  planned 
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He  led  this  comparatively  tranquil  life  for  four  years,  and 
died  the  22d  of  February,  1512.  He  left  no  wealth,  having 
seemingly  lost  sight  of  pecuniary  interest  in  his  desire  to  prose- 
cute voyages  of  discovery  ;  his  papers  he  left  to  his  nephew,  Juan 
Vespucci.  A  pension  was  granted  his  widow,  which  after  her 
death  was  made  reversible  to  her  sister. 

In  none  of  his  writings  does  Vespucci  claim  for  himself  ad- 
vancement, honor,  or  emolument,  nor  does  he  seek  to  delude  his 
patrons  with  visions  of  imtold  wealth.  His  letters  are  the  easy 
effusions  of  a  great  mind  filled  with  admiration  at  the  fertile  re- 
gions, balmy  climate,  and  primitive  races  of  the  New  World. 
Ever  modest,  he  merges  himself  in  the  greatness  of  his  undertak- 
ing ;  and,  if  the  civilized  world  with  one  accord  gave  his  name  to 
the  regions  he  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to  visit,  it  was  a 
tribute  which  it  deemed  just,  and  paid  unasked.  Why,  then, 
should  we  be  taught  to  consider  this  judgment  unjust  ?  When 
the  Church,  with  its  Inquisition,  before  whose  severe  censorship 
all  works  of  history  (and  more  especially  those  relating  to  the  new 
lands)  had  to  pass,  was  laboring  with  unremitting  zeal  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Columbus,  and  the  ignoring  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries, no  opposition  was  raised  in  Spain  to  the  naming  of  the  con- 

and  drawn  a  chart  of  all  the  lands  and  islands  of  the  Indies,  which  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  belonging  to  our  kingdom ;  and  upon  this  consultation,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  you,  our  pilot-major,  a  standard  chart  shall  be  drawn,  which  shall  be  called 
the  JRoyid  Chart,  bj  the  which  all  pilots  must  direct  and  govern  themselves.  This  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  our  said  officers,  and  of  you,  our  said  pilot-major ;  and  no 
pilot  ehall  une  any  other  cfuirty  wUhout  incurring  a  penalty  of  Jiffy  dottbfoons^  to  be  paid 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Indies  in  the  city  of  Seville.  We  also  command  all  pilots 
of  our  kingdoms  and  lordships  that  henceforward  shall  go  to  the  said  lands  of  the 
Indies,  discovered  or  to  be  discovered,  that  should  they  find  new  lands,  islands,  bays, 
or  ports,  or  any  other  thing  worthy  of  note,  they  shall  mark  it  upon  the  said  Royal 
Chart,  and,  returning  to  Castile,  shall  go  and  give  an  account  thereof  to  you,  our  said 
pilot-major,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Seville,  that  all  may  be  put 
down  in  its  place  in  the  said  Rojal  Chart,  to  the  end  that  navigators  may  be  the  more 
apt  and  learned  in  navigation.  Moreover,  we  command  that  none  of  our  pilots,  who 
shall  henceforward  navigate  the  ocean  seas,  shall  be  without  their  quadrant  and  astro- 
labe, and  the  appurtenances  thereof,  under  penalty  of  being  disqualified  for  service 
for  as  long  a  time  as  it  shall  be  our  pleasure,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  resume  their 
position  without  our  special  license,  and  without  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  mara- 
vedis  to  the  said  Board  of  Trade  of  Seville.  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  in 
virtue  of  the  above,  you,  the  said  Amerigo  Despuchi,  shall  use  and  exercise  the  said 
functions  of  our  pilot-major,  and  shall  be  able  to  do,  and  shall  do,  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  that  office,  contained  in  this  our  letter,'*  etc. — ^NjLVARsrrE,  "  Coleccion  de  loa 
viajps  y  Descubrimientos,"  etc.,  etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  299. 
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tinent  after  its  first  explorer.  Moreover,  we  read  that  tlie  name 
was  given  by  a  royal  mandate  emanating  from  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. Apiano,*'  who  wrote  almost  contemporaneous  with  Colum- 
bus and  Vespucci,  makes  no  mention  of  the  former  in  his  chapter 
on  America,  but  merely  states  that  this  "  fourth  part  of  the  world 
received  its  name  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  discoverer  of  the  same, 
.  .  •  in  1497,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain."  Viscount  San- 
tarem,  in  a  life  of  Vespucci,  which  evinces  extreme  hostility  to 
the  latter,  and  unbounded  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Columbus, 
seeks  to  account  for  the  naming  of  the  continent  from  the  fact 
that  a  ^^hast  of  emvnent  geographers  and  historians  who  vrrote 
dAi/ring  the  lifetime  or  immediaiely  after  the  death  of  Columbus^ 
ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  Amerigo^  ami  name  it 
after  him,  in  their  histories,  geographies,  and  maps."  He  adds, 
"Which  name  Apian,  Vadiamus,  and  Camers,  have  since  widely 
spread  through  Strasbourg,  Friburg,  and  Vienna,  while  the  pro- 
digious celebrity  of  the  little  book  of  Apian  has  propagated  the 
evil  by  innumerable  editions  published  in  Holland  and  else- 
where." He  might  have  said  in  Spain,"  in  the  language  of 
which  country  the  work  was  published,  having  passed  the  severe 
censorship  of  the  Church,  Crown,  and  Inquisition,  to  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  all  works  relating  to  the  new  lands  were 
subjected.  If,  therefore,  we  find  in  a  book,  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  Inquisition,  a  statement  militating  against  the  claims  of 
Columbus,  which  we  know  the  Inquisition  sought  to  further  to 
the  utmost,  we  may  very  reasonably  infer  that  statement  to  have 
been  regarded  as  incontestable.  We  kiiow  that  Columbus  lived 
upon  friendly  terms  with  Vespucci  for  more  than  seven  years 
after  the  latter  had  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continent."*  Las  Casas,  moreover,  writes :  "  I  cannot  but  wonder 
that  Hernando  Colon,  a  clear-sighted  man,  who,  a^  I  cei'tainly 
hrvow^  had  in  his  hand  Amerigo's  account  of  his  travels,  should 
not  have  remarked  in  them  any  deceit  or  injustice  toward  the 
admiral."  We  presume  that  Fernando,  as  well  as  his  father, 
was  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  causes  of  their  silence  upon 

*^  An  eminent  geographer  and  astronomer. 

**  The  Spamah  copy  of  Apiano,  from  which  our  extract  is  taken,  was  published 
only  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Columbus. 

**  Herrera,  relating  events  which  happened  in  1601,  tells  us,  as  of  an  old  story,  that 
"AmericusYespuccius  was,  with  Ojeda,  «/t/Z  permling  in  arrogating  to  himself  the 
honor  of  having  discovered  the  continent/*    Columbus  died  in  1506. 
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this  subject  than  Las  Casas,  or  any  other  of  their  extravagant 
admirers ;  and  had  there  been  the  least  pretext  for  refuting  the 
statements  of  Vespucci,  or  denying  his  achievements,  it  is  not 
likely  they  would  have  failed  to  do  so ;  yet  in  after-years  the 
votaries  of  Columbus  raised  the  hue-and-cry  of  imposition  against 
Vespucci ;  they  tampered  with  his  letters,  changing  dates,~  sup- 
pressing or  perverting  facts,  that  there  might  be  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  his  narrative.  The  man  thus  assailed  is  proved  to 
have  led  a  noble  and  useful  life,  earning  and  retaining  tlie  re- 
spect of  all  with  whom  he  had  relations,  not  excepting  Columbus, 
whom  he  is  accused  of  having  wronged,  and  who  seems  to  have 
quarreled  with  every  man  connected  with  him  or  the  Western 
lands,  saving  Amerigo  Vespucci  only.  The  following  letter  ifi 
sufBcient  proof  of  the  light  in  which  Columbus  regarded 
Amerigo : 

"  To  MY  VERY  Deab  Son  Diego  Columbus  : 

"  My  dear  son,  Diego  Mendez  departed  from  this  place  on 
Monday,  the  3d  of  this  month.  After  his  departure  I  conversed 
with  Amerigo  Vespucci,  the  bearer  of  this,  who  has  been  sum- 
moned to  court  upon  matters  of  navigation.  He  has  always 
been  desirous  of  pleasing  me,  and  is  a  very  worthy  man.  For- 
tune has  been  unpropitious  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  and  his 
labors  have  not  profited  him  as  much  as  reason  would  seem  to 
require.  He  goes  for  me,  and  with  a  great'  desire  to  do  some- 
thing which  may  redound  to  my  advantage,  if  it  is  in  his  power. 
I  know  not  here  what  instructions  to  give  him  that  will  benefit 
me,  because  I  know  not  what  is  desired  of  him  there.  He  goes 
determined  to  do  for  me  all  that  is  possible.  See  what  can  be 
done  to  advantage  there,  and  labor  for  it,  that  he  may  know  and 

^  Y&nhagen,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  man  toward  demonstrating  the 
ii^ustice  which  has  been  done  Vespucci,  and  who  has  laboriously  collected  a  Tast 
amount  of  evidence  and  facts,  writes :  "  Herrera,  the  chronicler  of  the  West  Indies, 
while  borrowing  nearly  literaUy  the  Latin  text  of  the  *  Cosmographiie  Introductio ' 
(Vespucci),  with  all  the  details,  on  this  first  voyage  of  Vespucci,  and  knowing  that  the 
Florentine  navigator  had  accompanied  Ojeda  in  1499,  thought  this  must  have  been 
the  first  voyage  made  by  the  former.  In  this  belief  he  changed  the  date  (1497)  to 
1499,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Florentine  navigator's  account  began  to  disagree 
with  the  facts  of  which  he  had  knowledge  by  other  documents  relating  to  Ojeda's  first 
voyage  in  1499,  he  raised  the  cry  of  imposture,  and  accused  Vespucci  of  having  con- 
fused everything  on  purpose,  while  it  was  he  (Herrera)  who  was  mistaken,  and  who  by 
this  mistake  was  later  to  lead  into  error  Charlevoix,  Robertson,  Tlraboschi,  and  even 
Navarette  and  Huml>oldt.''—'*  Analyse  Critique  de  la  Vie  de  Yespuce,"  p.  94. 
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speak  of  every  thing  and  set  things  in  motion.  Let  every  thing 
be  done  secretly,  that  no  suspicion  may  arise.  I  have  said  to 
him  all  that  I  can  say  touching  this  business,  and  I  have  in- 
formed him  of  the  payments  which  have  been  made  to  me  and 
which  are  yet  to  make.  This  letter  is  for  the  addarUado^^ 
(brother  of  Colnmbns) ;  ^^  also,  that  he  may  see  wherein  he  can 
profit  and  advise  him  "  (Vespucci)  ^*  of  it,  let  his  majesty  believe 
that  his  ships  were  in  the  best  and  richest  part  of  the  Indies, 
and,  if  any  thing  farther  is  required  than  what  has  been  said,  I 
will  satisfy  him  by  word  of  month,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  by  writing.  May  the  Lord  have  yon  in  his  holy  keeping ! 
"  Done  at  Seville,  February  5, 1505. 

"  Thy  father,  who  loves  thee  better  than  himself, 

"Cheistopher  Columbus." 

If  the  noble  character  of  Vespucci  needed  vindication  from 
the  vile  aspersions  cast  upon  him  by  prejudiced  or  partial  histo- 
rians, the  above  letter  of  Columbus  should  silence  further  cen- 
sure and  complaint ;  it  bears  full  testimony  to  the  honorable  con- 
duct of  the  man,  while  the  writer  seems  most  desirous  of  profit- 
ing by  his  influence.  With  slight  inconsistency,  which  will  not 
surprise  those  who  have  perused  the  writings  of  Columbus,  in 
the  second  sentence  of  his  letter  he  says,  ^^who  is  called  to  court 
on  matters  of  navigation ; "  a  little  farther  on  we  read,  "  He  goes 
for  me,"  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Amerigo  was  called 
to  court  expressly  to  further  the  interests  of  Columbus.  The 
first  statement  we  know  to  have  been  the  truth.  Vespucci  left 
Portugal  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  take  charge 
of  an  office  which  was  subsequently  erected  into  a  department 
of  the  administration,  pertaining  to  pilotage,  navigation,  and 
charts.  He  was  to  correct  the  errors  carried  hito  the  latter  by 
the  teachings  and  maps  of  Columbus  and  others.  Columbus 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  the  gross  mis- 
statements contained  in  his  letters  pertaining  to  his  discoveries 
in  the  West,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his  charts ;  the  use  of  these, 
we  have  seen,  was  subsequently  prohibited,  and  a  penalty  im- 
posed upon  the  pilot  who  should  sail  by  them.**    We  do  not 

^  IiTing  writes  (book  i.,  chapter  iv.) :  **  When  the  passion  for  maritime  dioooYery 
was  seeking  aid  to  facilitate  its  enterprises,  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  an  able  cos- 
mographer,  like  Colambus,  woold  be  properly  appreciated,  and  the  superior  correct- 
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here  propose  to  raise  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  Columbus  in  his 
letter  seeks  to  cast  upon  a  matter  public  in  its  character,  of 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  and  write  frankly  to  the  sovereign 
who  had  employed  him ;  honesty  does  not  thus  shun  the  light. 
All  this  deceit  is  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  Amerigo, 
who  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  excuses  himself  for  not  writing 
more  in  detail :  "  Much  more  have  I  diligently  noted  down  in  a 
pamphlet  in  which  I  have  described  this  voyage,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty,  who  I  hope  will  return  it  to 
me  shortly." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Yespucci  was  not  summoned  as  a 
witness  by  the  heirs  of.  Columbus  in  their  memorable  lawsuit 
against  the  crown.  Friend  as  he  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  knew  too  much  of  the  demerits  of  the  claims  set  up,  and 
of  matters  pertaining  thereto,  which  Columbus  desired  to  have 
kept  secret  Those  who  write  in  the  interest  of  Columbus,  and 
against  YespuQci,  have  represented  the  latter  as  soliciting  the 
above  letter  for  the;  purpose  of  introducing  himself  favorably  at 
court,  and  thence  affect  to  believe  that  Vespucci  was  a  very  ob- 
scure and  unimportant  individual.  If.  we  could  for  a  moment 
believe  that  Amerigo  either  needed  or  desired  the  letter  for 
such  a  purpose,  we  are  frank  to-  admit  that  his  condition  was 
low  indeed ;  it  was  written  at  a  period  when  Columbus  had  sunk 
to  the  greatest  depth  of  degradation ;  five  years  before  (and  his 
condition  had  in  all  respects  continued  to  grow  more  desperate 
to  the  day  of  his  death),  he  writes :  "  I  have  now  reached  that 
point  that  there  is  no  man  so  vile  but  thinks  it  his  right  to 
insult  me.  ...  If  I  were  to  build  churches  or  hospitals,  they 
would  call  them  caves  for  robbers." 

The  time  and  place  of  Columbus's  nativity  remain  undeter- 
mined, there  is  no  genuine  portrait  of  him  ;  but  about  the  coun- 
tiy,  family,  and  person  of  Amerigo,  there  is  no  dispute ;  his  por- 
trait and  statues  are  placed  among  the  household  gods,  even  in 
the  abodes  of  the  humble  in  the  Old  World.  As  the  children 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  portrait  of  Washington,  so  do 
those  of  Italy  that  of  the  discoverer  of  America. 

nes8  of  his  maps  and  charta  would  give  bim  notoriety  among  men  of  science.'*  From 
the  facts  which  we  have  recorded  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  government  of  Castile 
did  not  concur  In  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Irving  touching  the  value  of  Columbus  and  his 
charts. 
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Vespucci  injured  none.  He  did  not  imagine  or  pretend  to 
imagine  himself  in  Asia  when  in  America,  as  did  ColumbuB ; 
though  many  have  sought  to  make  him  participate  in  the  error 
of  tlie  latter,  we  have  his  own  words  to  prove  how  just  were  his 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  Bays :  "  These 
regions  .  .  .  which  it  is  legitimate  to  call  the  iVew  World;  "  and 
again,  elsewhere :    "  Most  of  the  ancients  say  that  beyond  the 


PonxAn  or  Tbpitcoi.— (From  u  Origtail  nilDdig  (h>in  life.) 


cqainoctial  line  toward  the  sonth  there  is  no  continent,  but  only 
sea,  which  they  called  Atlantic,  and  those  who  say  that  there  is 
land  say  that  it  cannot  be  inhabited ;  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
as  ray  last  navigation  has  shown,  for  I  have  found  in  ihia  conti- 
nent people  and  animals  as  in  our  £/uroj>e  or  Asia  or  Africa." 
He  thus  makes  distinct  mention  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  as  they  are  now  recognized.    Here,  then,  is  another  plea 
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in  favor  of  the  name  America."  Columbus,  to  the  last,  whether 
through  ignorance  or  willful  deceit,  persisted  in  declaring  his  dis- 
coveries to  be  India,  Asia,  the  territories  of  the  Grand-Khan. 
How  could  his  name  be  given  to  countries  already  well  known  ? 
or  how  could  he  be  said  to  discover  Asia,  India,  which  had  occu- 
pied 90  large  a  space  in  the  world's  history  for  unnumbered  ages  ? 

Amerigo's  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  cosmography  was 
much  more  profound'  than  that  of  Columbus,  who,  indeed,  at 
times  appears  ridiculously  ignorant,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
his  novel  theory  that  the  world  is  pear-sh4ij>edy  is  represented  in 
all  works  written  upon  the  subject,  from  the  child's  picture- 
book  to  the  graver  history,  as  revealing  to  a  hitherto  ignorant 
civilization  the  "  startling  theory  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth." 

Yespucd  does  not  seem  to  consider  this  doctiine  of  sphericity 
in  the  light  of  a  strange  or  novel  teaching ;  he  draws  the  globe  to 
illustrate  his  travels  over  a  quarter  of  its  circumference,  and  to 
show  the  relative  position  of  the  new  lands  with  the  old,  but 
makes  no  such  explanation  as  one  naturally  would  when  speak- 
ing of  a  new  and  "  startling  '*  theory. 

History  says  that  Columbus  was  the  favorite  of  Isabella, 
though  disliked  by  Ferdinand,  while  Amerigo  was  the  latter's 
favorite  mariner.  This  being  an  almost  universal  opinion,  the 
same  reasons  which  we  have  abeady  cited  as  causing  the  com- 
parative unpopularity  of  Ferdinand  and  popularity  of  Isabella 
may  also  be  made  to  account  for  the  ideas  generally  conceived 
of  their  supposed  respective  favorites.  The  Spanish  authors, 
who  so  virulently  attack  Vespucci,  wrote  for  the  Church  to  which 
Isabella  was  professedly  devoted.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  a  Span- 
iard, deeded  the  Continent  of  America  to  Castile ;  the  clergy 
ever  sought  to  glorify  Columbus ;  Isabella  favored  him  until  his 
faithlessness  and  cruelty  made  it  impolitic  if  not  impossible  lon- 
ger to  protect  him.  *  Ferdinand,  whose  power  as  Kiqg  of  Aragon 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  unwilling  to  trust 
the  adventurer  Columbus,  but  judging  nevertheless  that  an  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  these  lands  might  be  profitable,  sought 

**  Hr.  Inring  appends  a  note,  relating  to  this  matter,  to  hts  notice  on  Vespucci,  !n 
which  he  says :  **  The  first  suggestion  of  the  name  appears  to  bsve  been  in  the  Latin 
woric  already  cited,  published  in  St-Biez,  in  Lorraine,  In  1507^  in:  which  was  inaerted 
the  letter  of  Vespucci  to  King  Ben6.  The  author,  after  speaking  of  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  recommends  that  the  fourth  shall  be 
called  Amerige  or  America,  alter  Vespucci,  whom  he  imagined  its  discoverer.*' 
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Amerigo,  whose  integrity  inspired  even  tlie  suspicious  monarch 
with  confidence.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  expeditions  should 
be  80  quietly  conducted  as  not  to  assume  the  aspect  of  rivaling 
those  of  Castile.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Ferdinand,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Yespucci,  prompted  them 
to  prosecute  their  discoveries  in  an  unostentatious  manner ;  they 
may  have  been  strengthened  in  this  wise  resolve  by  having  wit- 
nessed the  sorry  exhibition  made  up  of  a  few  naked  savages 
bearing  parrots  on  their  shoulders,  with  which  Columbus  sought 
to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  but  which  merely 
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succeeded  in  exciting  derision,  for  at  the  time  too  many  adven- 
turers, who  had  listened  to  his  golden  falsehoods,  had  returned 
to  their  native  land  broken  in  health,  ruined  in  fortune,  sadder 
and  wiser  men,  to  tell  a  tale  of  deluded  hopes,  want,  disaster,  and 
despair.  .< 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the 
side  of  Columbus ;  but  how  can  the  ardent  seeker  of  truth,  and 
truth  only,  fail  to  be  discouraged  when  he  finds  how  partial  is 
the  testimony  in  the  case  ?  Las  Casas  informs  us  that  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World  the  most  worthy  of 
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credit  is  Peter  Martyr  of  Anghieri;  tbat  whatever  he  relateB 
respecting  these  discoverieB  was  recorded  in  accordance  with  the 
accounts  given  by  the  admiral  himself.  Columbus  thus  becomes 
his  own  liistorian  and  eulogist,  laying  down  the  law  by  which 
the  claims  of  all  others  are  to  be  judged.  He  wonld  naturally 
present  his  own  aide  of  the  case,  and,  from  what  his  writings 
lead  na  to  suppose,  would  not  flcruple  to  slander  those  whose 
opinions  or  statements  differed  from  his,  or  who  had  opposed 
any  of  his  measaree. 


Here,  then,  is  an  impartial  testimony  I  To  the  glory  of  Co- 
lumbus, a  nation's  history  is  prostituted,  her  great  men  ignored, 
her  true  benefactors  assailed,  like  the  brazen  image  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, ho  is  raised  on  high  to  be  worshiped,  and  all  who 
will  not  bow  the  knee  must  perish.  Yet  all  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies  will  not  wrest  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  Amerigo. 
America  is  the  name  gwen  hy  the  solemn  verdict  of  a  world  to  a 
omtiinatU.  It  is  a  goodly  name;  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  nad 
Persians,  it  alters  notj  it  shall  not  pass  away  until  the  heavens 
shall  bo  wrapped  together  as  a  scroll,  and  the  earth  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  angel  who  stood  upon  the  sea  and  npon 
the  earth  shall  proclaim  that  time  shall  be  no  longer! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

GONTEMPORABIES  OF  OOLUHBITS — ^CONTINUED). 
PINZON^CABOT-^CABRAL, 

It  would  be  impossible  fairly  to  judge  Columbus  and  his 
contemporaries  without  briefly  noticing  some  of  ^  the  most  meri- 
torious and  notable  of  the  latter,  who,  though  less  renowned  than 
Yespucci,  are  well  worthy  a  place  beside  him,  and  above  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mastin  Alonzo  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  were  among 
the  most  deserving  and  worse  maligned  of  these.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  spirit  of  history  to  lessen  the  fame  of  the  eminent 
navigators  contemporaneous  with  Columbus,  that  he  may  appear 
preeminent.  It  seems  sad  to  us  that  those  who  first  visited  the 
shores  of  our  continent  should  occupy  so  small  a  space  in  history ; 
that  while  many  ignore  even  the  names  of  Cabot  and  Cabral,  and 
regard  Vespucci  as  an  impostor,  Columbus  should  be  styled  by 
every  school-boy  the  discoverer  of  Am<6rica ;  it  seems  sad,  we  say, 
yet  these  wrongs  appear  as  just  when  compared  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  which  the  Pinzons  have  been  the  victims — the  Pinzons, 
the  life-blood  of  the  first  expedition  of  this  very  Columbus,  who 
climbed  to  notoriety  by  means  of  their  purse  and  good-will,  and 
of  one  of  whom  he  afterward  speaks  with  the  little-mindedness 
which  characterized  the  man,  as  ^^one  Pinzon,"  of  whom  he 
seems  to  preserve  but  a  vague  recollection. 

When  Columbus  entered  Spain,  friendless,  penniless,  leaving 
behind  him  a  history  of  piracy  and  crime  which  would  cause  all 
who  knew,  to  distrust  him,  he  first  arrived  at  Palos,  a  little  town, 
scarce  more  than  a  village,  situated  near  the  sea;  he  begged  at 
the  gates  of  the  Convent  de  la  Babida  for  bread  and  lodging  for 
himself  and  child.  The  prior  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  to 
this  friar,  Juan  Perez  by  name,  Columbus  imparted  the  informa- 
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tion  he  had  received  of  there  being  certain  lands  to  the  west  of 
the  Canaries.  Juan  Perez  introduced  the  wayfarer  to  the  Pin- 
zons,  the  first  family  of  the  place,  men  noted  for  their  courage 
and  nautical  skill.  Martin  Alonzo,  head  of  the  family,  listened 
with  interest  to  the  tale  of  Columbus,  the  more  so  as  he  also, 
during  a  visit  to  Bome,  had  heard  rumors  of  the  existence  of 
these  lands ;"  indeed,  many  seem  to  have  suspected  it,  for  among 
the  Spanish  state  papers  is  a  letter  from  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala, 
dated  1498,  in' which  ho  states  that  the  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
for  seven  years  been  sending  out  ships  for  the  discovery  of  the 
island  of  Brazil,  thus  running  back  to  a  period  more  than  a  year 
anterior  to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 
*  During  his  conversation  with  Martin  Alonzo,  Columbus 
stated  his  desire  to  visit  the  court  of  Spain  and  solicit  ships  and 
the  funds  necessary  for  an  expedition  to  reach  and  conquer  these 
lands,  but  he  was  lacking  wardrobe,  money,  and  infiuence.  Mar- 
tin Alonzo  provided  him  with  the  first  two  necessaries,  and  Juan 
Perez  with  the  third,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Fernando  de  Ta- 
lavera,  confessor  to  the  queen.  After  a  lapse  of  several  years, 
through  these  influences,  Columbus  returned  to  Palos  with  an  or- 
der from  Queen  Isabella  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  two 
caravels  equipped  and  manned,  providing  Columbus  were  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  third  ;  this,  of  course,  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  do,  had  not  the  Pinzons  come  to  his  aid,  Vincent  Ta- 
nez  laying  down  one  million  maravedis,  which  was  the  eighth 
part  of  the  expense  Columbus  had  boasted  he  would  defray.**  The 
ships  were  made  ready,  but  so  great  was  the  repugnance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palos  to  follow  an  unknown  adventurer  across  the 
seas  in  search  of  distant  lands,  that  the  first  carvels  were  scuttled 
and  sunk.  After  they  were  replaced,  Columbus  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  persuade  the  mariners  to  accompany  him.  Martin  Alonzo, 
who  had  been  absent,  now  returned ;  he  and  his  brother  each  took 
command  of  a  vessel — Martin  Alonzo  of  the  Pinta,  Vincent 
Yanez  of  the  Nifia.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  saw 
these  brave  and  honest  men,  whom  they  loved  and  respected, 
putting  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  into  the  enterprise,  they 
took  courage  and  came  forward  with  alacrity.  Thus  Columbus 
owed  every  thing,  in  this  first  expedition,  to  "  the  brave  brotli- 

••  See  Nararette,  "  Colecc  Dip.,"  toI.  iu.,  p.  6B9. 

•*  See  previous  refereoce ;  also  Irving,  "  Life  of  Columbua,"  book  ii.,  chap.  ix. 
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ers  Pinzon  "  as  they  have  been  most  justly  termed.  When  we 
contrast  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  that  of  Columbus,  we  are 
filled  with  admiration.  While  the  latter  for  years  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition  unless  receiving  the  greatest  honors  or 
emoluments,  while  sharing  none  of  the  expense,  and  while  he 
succeeded  in  excluding  all  competitors  by  obtaining  subsequently 
a  revocation  of  the  order  allowing  Spanish  subjects  to  search  for 
lands  at  their  own  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  thus 
narrowing  the  field  of  discovery,  the  Pinzons  expend  money  and 
influence,  leave  their  home  and  the  town  where  their  fathers  Ixad 
lived  respected  for  generations,  apparently  without  making  any 
conditions  for  reward."  With  such  conduct  before  us,  how  can 
we  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  Columbus  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  promote  science,  to  benefit  mankind,  or  by  any 
other  motive  than  cupidity  ? 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  the  three  ships  sailed,  the  one 
commanded  by  Columbus,  the  St.  Mary,  being  the  largest  and 
finest ;  nevertheless,  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  she  was  in 
the  rear,  the  Pinta  leading,  as  testified  by  Columbus's  own  jour- 
nal. Here,  also,  explodes  another  popular  error  founded  on  the 
untruthfulness  of  Columbus,  and  those  who  have  sung  his  praises. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  mutinied,  that  the  rest  of  the  expedition  de- 
sired to  return  to  Spain,  but  were  led  on  and  encouraged  by  the 
constancy  of  Columbus.  !Now,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  St. 
Mary  was  always  in  the  rear,  the  others  having  frequently  to  lay 
by  for  her.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Pinta  and  N ifia  would 
have  continued  thus  in  advance,  had  their  commanders  wished 
to  turn  back ;  besides,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses in  the  celebrated  lawsuit  of  Don  Diego  Columbus  against 
the  crown,  Columl)UB  himself,  after  sailing  some  hundred  leagues 
without  finding  land,  wished  to  return,  but  was  persuaded  by  the 
Pinzons  to  continue  the  voyage !  Although  we  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  testimony,  it  appears  more  probable  than  that 
the  Pinzons,  who  were  so  greatly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  should  wish  to  abandon  their  projects. 

**  In  the  testimony  in  the  lairsait,  already  alluded  to,  it  is  stated  that  Martin 
Alonzo  ^stipulated  with  Columbus  for  half  the  profits  which  should  accrue  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  may  be  true,  but  Columbus's  habitual  unfaitbfiklness  caused  him  to  ignore 
any  such  condition ;  and,  the  expedition  not  bdng  a  lucrative  one,  no  claims  were 
preferred  at  the  time  by  the  Pinzons,  so  that  the  matter  remains  uncertain. 
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Columbus,  ignoring  the  ocean-cuiront  which  drifted  him 
northward,  was  sailing  out  of  the  track  which  had  been  laid 
down  for  him,  when  the  Pinzons  called  his  attention  to  this 
northward  tendency,  and  urged  him  to  adopt  a  more  southerly 
course.  He  obstinately  refused,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  it  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  his  men,  and  tend  to  lessen  his  impor- 
tance, for  him  to  appear  uncertain  as  to  where  the  land  lay ; 
nevertheless,  as  they  did  not  find  it,  he  finally  consented  to  adopt 
a  more  southerly  course,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  which  but  for  this  change  of  route  he  would  never  have 
done.  To  whom,  then,  was  the  credit  due,  to  Columbus  or  to 
Pinzon  ? 

During  the  consultations  with  the  Pinzons,  as  to  a  change  of 
route,  we  read  that  from  time  to  time  maps  and  charts  were  con- 
sulted, by  which  Columbus  yras  sailing.  One  of  these  was  no 
doubt  that  of  Alonzo  Sanchez,  the  dead  pilot,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  elsewhere,  and  from  whom  it  is  more  than '  probable  Co- 
lumbus received  nearly  all  his  information  regarding  lands  in  the 
West. 

After  reaching  the  Caribi  islands,  by  the  route  indicated  by 
the  Pinzons,  Columbus  declared  he  would  have  followed  that 
course  from  the  beginning  had  he  not  been  told  that  the  land  lay 
from  north  to  south  across  his  track;  he  thus  demonstt-ated  him- 
self that  the  voyage  was  based  upon  information  received,  and 
in  no  wise  upon  his  own  studies,  conjectures,  or  knowledge.  A 
reward  of  ten  thousand  maravedis  annuity  had  been  offered  by 
the  king  and  queen  to  the  man  who  should  first  discover  land. 
On  board  the  Pinta,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  generally  ahead 
of  the  two  other  vessels,  there  was  an  old  mariner,  Boderigo  de 
Triana  by  name,  who  had  long  served  "under  Martin  Alonzo. 
The  latter  was  evidently  much  attached  to  him,  so  much  so  that 
he  wished  him  to  obtain  the  above  reward,  and  arranged  in  such 
sort  that  he  should  have  every  opportunity  for  doing  so.  In  due 
time  Eoderigo  declared  land  to  be  in  sight,  and  the  Pinta  fired 
her  gun  as  a  signal.  Columbus,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  alarm  was  not  a  false  one,  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  light  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  had  prwatdy  spoken  of  it  to  Peter 
Gutierrez,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the  king.  Kone  of  his  crew 
were  aware  of  the  fact  or  had  seen  the  light,  and  Columbus  had 
made  no  demonstration ;  moreover,  his  ship-  being  at  that  time 
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far  in  the  rear,  it  is  less  than  probable  that  such  was  the  case. 
Columbus,  however,  did  not  scruple  to  despoil  the  old  mariner 
of  his  well-earned  reward,  and  we  read  in  Herrera  :  "  But  their 
majesties  declared  that  the  reward  of  ten  thousand  maravedis 
annuity  belonged  to  the  admiral,  and  it  was  always  paid  him  at 
the  shambles  of  Seville,  because  he  saw  a  light  amid  darkness, 
meaning  the  spiritual  light  that  was  then  coming  into  those  bar- 
barous people."  •• 

Roderigo  de  Triana,  after  this  warning  that  he  should  put  no 
confidence  in  princes,  disgusted  at  the  injustice  of  the  "  admi- 
ral "  and  his  sovereigns,  left  his  country  and  turned  Turk." 

While  at  Hispaniola,  Columbus  lost  his  ship,  and  was  taken 
on  board  the  Nifia,  commanded  by  Vincent  Tanez.  Martin 
Alonzo  sailed  round  the  island,  desiring  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  country.  Columbus,  when  excusing  himself  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  for  not  bringing  back  as  much  gold  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, ascribed  his  failure  to  this  so-called  desertion  on  the  part 
of  Pinzon,  whom  he  declared  to  have  been  insubordinate. 
Martin  Alonzo,  who  had  so  nobly  befriended  Columbus  in  ad- 
versity, was  thus  maligned  by  him,  and  through  his  unjust  accu- 
sation  forbidden  to  appear  at  court ;  his  pride  must  have  been 
deeply  wounded,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ingratitude  of 
Columbus  touched  him  still  more  keenly.  He  died,  it  is  said, 
broken-hearted  at  Falos,  shortly  after  his  return.  He  deserved 
a  better  fate. 

Vincent  Tanez  soon  after  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  four 
fine  ships  at  his  own  expense,"  took  with  him  two  sons  of 
Martin  Alonzo,  and  sailed  west  till  he  discovered  Brazil,  three 
months  before  Cabral  in  May,  1500,  accidentally  reached  its 
shores. 

Charles  V.  raised  the  family  of  the  Pinzons  to  nobility  or 
hidalguiay  and  gave  them  an  escutcheon,  on  which  are  seen  four 
caravels  and  the  motto  arrogated  to  Columbus : 

"  A  Castilla  j  a  LeoD, 
Nnevo  Mnndo  dio  Pinzon." 

*"  Herrera,  **  West  Indies,"  rol.  L,  chapter  xil,  Stevens's  translation. 

«  Nararette,  "  Colece.  Dip,"  vol  iiL 

*"  When  a  private  individaal  could  do  this,  the  absurdity  of  the  statement  con- 
tained in  most  works  on  the  subject,  that  Isabella  pawned  her  Jewels  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  equipping  the  three  little  caravels  forming  the  first  expedition, 
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This  is  substantially  all  that  is  recorded  of  the  Pinzons :  His- 
tory passes  lightly  over  their  names,  but  Fate  seems  to  have 
made  all  the  reparation  in  her  power ;  for,  while  the  family  of 
Columbus,  which,  so  far  as  regards  name  or  fame,  began  with 
him,  has  long  since  become  extinct,  the  worthy  Pinzons  still 
flourish  in  their  numerous  descendants,  who  have  perpetuated  the 
virtues  as  well  as  the  name  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  on 
many  of  whose  houses  in  the  little  towns  of  Palos  and  tioguer, 
to  which  they  have  remained  faithful,  the  escutcheon  (the  only 
reward  received  by  these  noble  and  enterprising  men  from  their 
sovereign)  is  still  emblazoned. 

John  Cabot  was  possibly  the  first  modern  discoverer  of 
America ;  of  his  birthplace  we  have  no  certain  information,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  by  adoption,  if  not  by  birth,  a  citizen  of 
Venice,  for  we  find  in  the  archives  of  that  city  an  act  dated 
March  29, 1496,  by  which  the  senate  unanimously  grants  deniza- 
tion to  Zuan  Caboto,  which  act  states  that  citizenship  is  granted 
him  ''  as  usual  within  and  without  for  fifteen  years ; "  we  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  he  was  of  Venetian  birth,  as  it  was  not  usual 
to  grant  citizenship  to  foreigners  residing  in.  foreign  countries, 
while  it  had  been  customary  to  grant  it  to  citizens  proposing  to 
make  a  long  sojourn  abroad.  Moreover,  in  the  second  license 
granted  him  by  Henry  VII.,  he  is  styled  "  Kabotto  Venician." 
He  had  evidently,  however,  resided  some  time  at  Bristol  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  above  act  of  citizenship  was  passed,  and  in  1497 
Henry  VII.  granted  him  a  license  authorizing  him  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  to  make  search  for  islands,  provinces,  or  regions  in 
the  Eastern,  Western,  or  Northern  seas,  and  to  occupy  such  ter- 
ritories as  vassals  of  the  English  king,  paying  him  one-fifth  of 
the  profits  on  merchandise.  With  this  charter  John  Cabot,  in 
1497,  embarked  with  one  vessel,  and  sailed  west  seven  hundred 
leagues.  The  particulars  of  this  voyage  and  the  impressions  it 
created  at  the  time  are  interestingly  preserved  to  us  in  a  letter 
by  one  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  Venetian  merchant  in  London,  to  his 
brother  in  Venice,  which  is  found  in  the  archives  of  that  city. 

Lorenzo  writes :  "  The  Venetian,  our  countryman,  who  went 
with  a  ship  from  Bristol,  in  quest  of  new  islands,  is  returned,  and 
says  that  seven  hundred  leagues  hence  he  discovered  land,  the 

and  which,  as  we  have  Reen,  were  provided  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Pinzons  and 
people  of  Palos,  beoomes  apparent. 
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territory  of  the  Grand-Khan"  {Gram  Gam).  "He  coasted  for 
three  hundred  leagues,  and  landed ;  saw  no  human  beings,  but 
he  has  brought  hither  to  the  king  certain  snares  which  had  been 
set  to  catch  game,  and  a  needle  for  making  nets  ;  he  also  found 
some  felled  trees,  wherefore  he  supposed  there  were  inhabitants, 
and  returned  to  his  ship  in  alarm. 

"  He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage,  and  on  his  return  he 
saw  two  islands  to  starboard,  but  would  not  land,  time  being 
precious,  as  he  was  short  of  provisions.  He  says  that  the  tides 
are  slack,  and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land is  much  pleased  with  this  intelligence. 

"  The  king  has  promised  that  in  spring  our  countryman  shall 
have  ten  ships  armed  to  his  order,  and  at  his  request  has  conceded 
to  him  all  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  confined  for  high-treason, 
to  man  his  fleet.  The  king  has  also  given  him  money  where- 
with to  amuse  himself  till  then,  and  he  is  now  at  Bristol  with  his 
wife,  who  is  also  a  Venetian,  and  with  his  sons.  His  name  is 
Zuan  Cabot,  and  he  is  styled  the  great  admiral.  Yast  honor  is 
paid  him ;  he  dresses  in ,  silk,  and  these  English  run  after  him 
like  mad  people,  so  that  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  a  number  of  our  own  rogues  besides.  The  discov- 
erer of  these  places  planted  on  his  new-found  land  a  large  cross, 
with  one  flag  of  England  and  another  of  St.  Mark,  by  reason  of 
his  being  a  Venetian,  so  that  our  banner  has  floated  very  far 
afield, 

"  London,  AuguO,  28, 149Y." 

The  promise  of  ten  ships  above  alluded  to  is  restricted  in  the 
second  license  granted  by  the  king  on  February  3, 1498,  to  six 
English  vessels,  which  Cabot  has  authority  to  impress,  as  also  to 
enlist  companies  of  volunteers.  According  to  Lorenzo,  he  would 
not  have  much  difficulty  in'  doing  this.  Nevertheless  it  does  not 
appear  that  John  Cabot  made  any  voyage  under  this  license, 
nothing  further  of  him  being  recorded ;  neither  the  date  nor  place 
of  his  death  is  known,  and. we  are  in  equal  ignorance  as  to  his 
age.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Newfoundland  was  that.upon 
which  he  first  touched  in  1497,  yet  the  description  he  gives  of 
the  country  imd  of  the.  animals  therein  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Labrador  must  have  been  the  main-land  of  which  he  speaks.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  coasted  three  hundred  leagues  south- 
ward, and  most,  probably  visited  Newfoundland  also.    Columbus, 

10 
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on  his  own  showing,  only  visited  the  continent  four   months 
later. 

Purchas  says  with  some  justice  that  these  lands  should  rather 
have  been  called  Cabotta,  However  that  may  be,  the  merit  of 
priority  seems  to  rest  between  Cabot  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  as 
they  both  touched  the  continent  in  the  same  year ;  but,  as  the  lat- 
ter prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  a  more  scientific  spirit  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  the  name  which  the  land  now  bears  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  just  tribute.  Mr.  Irving,  who,  like  many  extrava- 
gant admirers  of  Columbus,  would  at  all  cost  annihilate  the 
claims  of  Vespucci,  admits,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  so,  the  justice 
of  those  of  Cabot,  and  confounding  the  son  Sebastian,  who  took 
part  in  the  expedition  with  the  father,  John  Cabot,  writes :  "  In 
&ct,  the  European  who  first  reached  the  main-land  of  the  Kew 
World  was  niost  probably  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice, 
sailing  in  the  employ  of  England.  In  1497  he  coasted  its  shores 
from  Labrador  to  Florida." 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  probably  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
accompanied -his  father  on  the  voyage  of  1497.  Much  might  be 
written  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  this  navigator. 
The  wisdom  and  moderation  which  governed  most  of  his  un- 
dertakings stand  out  in  relief  against  the  barbarous  deeds  of 
many  who  attempted  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
America. 

The  English  authorities  claim  that  Sebastian  was  bom  at 
Bristol,  while  the  Venetians  are  equally  anxious  to  prove  him 
their  compatriot  by  birth  as  well  as  parentage.  The  question, 
hawever,  still  remains  undetermined.  In  1498  he  sailed  with 
two  ships,  nnder  the  patent  granted  him  jointly  with  his  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  northwest  passage.  He  sailed 
so  far  north  that  in  the  middle  of  July  the  daylight  was  almost 
continuous,  and  the  numerous  icebergs  compelled  him  to  change 
his  course ;  in  so  doing,  he  touched  upon  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica, andtperhaps  upon  Newfoundland.  He  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  the  continent  until  he  reached  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar,  when 
he  returned  :to  Etigland— disappointed  that  the  object  of  his 
voyage  had  not  been  effected,  and  regarding  his  important  dis- 
coveries as  of  so  little  moment  that  he  allowed  his  patent  to  be- 
come void.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  he  was  summoned 
to  Spaiii,  to  assist  at  the  council  for  the  New  Indies;,  and  in  1518 
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lie  was  appointed  Pilot-Major  of  Spain  by  Charles  V.,  a  circum- 
stance which  manifests  in  how  great  repute  was  his  skill  in  navi- 
gation. 

Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  discover  a  northwest  passage, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  possibility  of  there  existing  a 
southwestern  one,  and  went  in  search  of  the  same  in  1526. 
During  this  voyage  he  arrived  at  Brazil,  sailed  up  the  river  La 
Plata,  and  discovered  Paraguay.  He  remained  about  three 
years  in  this  country,  and  then  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  functions  of  pilot-major  until  1548,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  England ;  and  a  pension  granted  to  him  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  (£166  13s,  id).  He  was  afterward 
requested  to  return  to  Spain,  but  declined. 

He  seems  to  have  been  much  looked  up  to  in  England,  and 
to  have  been  consulted  on  the  most  important  questions.  Hak- 
luyt  writes:  "Our  merchants  perceived  the  commodities  and 
wares  of  England  to  be  in  small  request  about  us  and  near  unto 
us ;  and  that  those  merchandises  which  strangers,  in  the  time 
and  memory  of  oar  ancestors,  did  earnestly  seek  and  desire,  were 
now  neglected,  and  the  price  thereof  abated,  although  they  be 
carried  to  their  own  parts ;  and  all  foreign  merchandises  in  great 
account,  and  their  prices  wonderftiUy  raised.  ....  And,  whereas 
at  the  same  time,  Sebastian  Cabota,  a  man  in  those  days  very 
renowned,  happened  to  be  in  London,  they  began  first  of  all  to 
deal  and  consult  diligently  with  him ;  and,  after  much  search  and 
conference  together,  it  was  at  last  concluded  that  three  ships 
should  be  prepared  and  furnished  out  for  search  and  discovery 
of  the  Northern  part  of  tbe  world,  to  open  a  way  and  passage  for 
our  men,  and  for  travel  to  new  and  unknown  lands."  * 

It  was  thus  that  through  his  influence  was  organized  an  expe- 
dition which,  rounding  the  cape  of  Norway,  was  to  discover  a 
northeast  passage  to  China.  This  expedition,  though  of  course 
unsuccessfdl  in  its  object,  reached  Archangel,  and  established 
trading  operations  witii  the  Eussians,  which  resulted  afterward 
in  the  formation  of  the  Kussian  Trading  Company,  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  sources  of  wealth. 

Charles  V.  wrote  urgently  in  1553,  requesting  that  Cabot 
might  return  to  Spain,  where  his  services  had  been  very  valu- 
able ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  still  continued  in  England.    He 

••  Hakluyt,  "  Voyages,"  p.  280. 
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liad  made  the  deviations  of  the  compass  a  study,  and  had  sought 
to  discover  the  point  where  they  should  cease.  We  find  him 
demonstrating  his  opinions,  and  instructing  the  youthful  King 
Edward  on  this  point.  He  has,  therefore,  been  styled  by  some 
the  discoverer  of  the  variations  of  the  compass.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  neither  he  nor  Columbus  is  entitled  to 
this  credit,  but  that  the  said  variations  have  been  noted  and  com- 
mented upon  centuries  before  the  birth  of  either« 

In  1556  Sebastian  organized  another  expedition  of  discovery, 
of  which  Stephen  Burrough  was  the  commander.  In.  the  latter's 
journal  we  find  the  following :  "  The  27th  of  April,  being  Mon- 
day, the  Bight  Worshipful  Sebastian  Caboto  came  aboard  our 
Finnesse  at  Gravesende,  accompanied  with  divers  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  who,  after  that  they  had  viewed  ourpinnesse, 
and  tasted  of  such  cheere  as  we  could  make  them  aboard,  they 
went  on  shore,  giving  to  our  mariners  right  liberal  rewards.;  and 
the  Ooode  olde  OenUeTnan^  Master  Caboto,  gave  the  poor  most 
liberale  ahnes ;  wishing  them  to  pray  for  the  good  fortune  and  pros- 
perous success  of  the  Serchthrift,  our  pinnesse*  And  then,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Christopher,  he  and  his  friends  banketted,  and  made  me 
and  them  that  were  in  the  company  great  cheere.  •  And,  for.  very 
joy  that  he  had  to  see  the  towardness  of  our  intended  discovery, 
he  entered  into  the  dance  himself  among  the  rest  of  the  young 
and  lusty  company ;  which,  being  ended,  he  and  his  friends  de- 
parted most  gently,  commending  us  to  the  Governance  of 
Almighty  God." 

On  the  death  of  Edward  YI.,  he  resigned  his  pension ;  and 
we  find  little  more  of  this  great  man  recorded  in  liie  history  of 
the  country  which  he  had  so  greatly  served.  All.  that  we  learn 
of  his  character  inspires  us  with  respect.  In  Bamusio,  he  is  de- 
scribed thus  by  one  who  had  seen  him :  '^I  found  him  a  most 
gentle  and  courteous  person,  who  treated  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  showed  me  a  great  many  things ;  among  the  rest,  a 
great  map  of  the  world,  on  which  the  several  voyages  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards  were  laid  down." 

Much  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  the  cruelty  of  Colum- 
bus, about  the  spirit  of  the  times  being  one  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance. We  find  no  proof  of  any  such  spirit  in  the  following 
items  of  the  regulations  written  by  Sebastian  for  the  governance, 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  expedition  in  1553,    The  good  sense 
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therein  displayed  materially  increases  our  admiration  for  the 
man: 

"  22d  item :  Not  to  disclose  to  any  nation  the  state  of  our 
religion,  but  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  without  any  declaration 
of  it ;  seeming  to  bear  with  such  laws  and  rights  as  the  place 
hath  where  you  shall  arrive. 

^^  23d  item :  Forasmuch  as  our  people  and  shippe  may  appear 
unto  them  strange  and  wondrous,  and  theirs,  also,  to  ours — ^it  is 
to  be  considered  how  they  may  be  used — ^learning  much  of  their 
natures  and  dispositions  by  some  one  such  person  as  you  may 
first  either  allure,  or  take  to  be  brought  aboard  your  ships ;  and 
there  to  learn,  as  you  may  without  violence  or  force ;  and  no 
woman  to  be  tempted  or  intreated  to  incontinence  or  dishon- 
estie. 

"  26th  item :  Every  nation  and  region  is  to  be  considered 
advisedly ;  and  not  to  provoke  them  by  any  disdaine,  laughing 
contempt,  or  such  like ;  but  to  use  them  with  prudent  circum- 
spection, with  all  gentlenesse  and  curtesie.  And  not  to  tarry 
long  in  one  place,  until  you  shall  have  attained  the  most  worthy 
place  that  may  be  found ;  in  such  sort  as  you  may  return  with 
victuals  sufficient  prosperously."  " 

During  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  Sebastian 
Cabot  was  the  victim  of  great  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  on  which  Mr.  Biddle,  his  most  able  and  exhaustive  biog- 
rapher, thus  touchingly  comments : 

"  The  English  language  would  probably  be  spoken  in  no  part 
of  America  but  for  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  commerce  of  England, 
and  her  navy,  are  admitted  to  have  been  deeply,  incalculably, 
his  debtors.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  his  extreme  age 
the  allowance,  which  had  been  solemnly  granted  to  him  {(Tr  life, 
was  fraudulently  broken  in  upon.  His  birthplace  we  have  seen 
denied.  His  fame  has  been  obscured  by  English  writers,  and 
every  wild  calumny  against  him  adopted  and  circulated.  All 
his  own  maps  and  discoveries,  *  drawn  and  written  by  himself,' 
which  it  was  hoped  might  come  out  in  print,  *  because  so  worthy 
monuments  should  not  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion,'  have 
been  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion.  He  gave  a  continent  to 
England,  yet  no  man  can  point  to  the  few  feet  of  earth  she  has 
allowed  him  in  return."    . 

»  Hakluyt,  "  Voyages,"  p.  259. 
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This  ingratitude  is  in  great  measure  traceable  to  the  partiality 
of  which  Columbus  has  ever  been  the  object.  Sebastian  returned 
to  England  from  his  discoveries  at  the  time  when  the  famous  ne- 
gotiations were  taking  place  for  the  marriage  of  Isabella's  daugh- 
ter to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry  VII.,  crippled  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
abandoned  his  plans  of  discovery  at  the  suggestion  of  its  sover- 
eign, as  the  regions  in  which  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  were 
alleged  to  be  within  the  limits  of  die  grant  of  Pope  Alexander  to 
Spain.^^  And  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  that  country  to 
allow  no  rivals  in  the  field ;  policy,  therefore,  suggested  to  Henry 
that  his  wisest  course  was  to  desist,  and  the  achievements  of 
Sebastian  were  ignored. 

History  seems  to  have  also  resolved,  with  little  reason  and 
less  justice,  to  allow  no  rival  to  Columbus.  And  it  is  evident 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  is  one  of  the  many  victims  whose  fame  has 
been  sacrificed  to  increase  that  of  the  former. 

.'FsDBO  Alvabez  de  Cabral,  though  little  mentioned  in  most 
histories  of  the  discovery  of  America,  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  meritorious  of  the  many  adventurers  who 
early  reached  that  continent. 

He  was  bom  in  Portugal,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  commerce  of  the  East  belonged,  so  far 
as  regarded  Europe,  entirely  to  Venice.  Poiiiugal  was  thus  ex- 
cluded, and,  desirous  of  securing  to  herself  this  great  source  of 
wealth,  she  sent  out  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether,  by  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  a  route  from 
Portugal  to  India  might  not  be  discovered,  by  which  to  divert 
for  the  benefit  of  Portugal  a  part  at  least  of  the  commerce  of 
India.-  The  feasibility  of  this  plan  had  been  demonstrated  first 
by  Bartholemew  Diaz  and*  afterward  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  in 
1497  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  King  of  Portugal, 
animated  by  this  success,  manned  a  fieet  of  thirteen  ships  with 
fit  and  experienced  men,  and  placed  them  under  the  command 

"  On  the  2Sth  of  Haroh,  M96,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  wrote  to  De  Puebla,  their 
ambassador  in  London,  thus :  "  You  write  that  a  person  like  Colnmbos  has  oome  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  king  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  similar 
to  that  of  the  Indies.  .  .  .  Take  care  that  the  King  of  England  be  not  deoeiyed  in  this 
or  in  any  other  matter.  .  .  .  Besides,  they  **(T07ages  of  discoTery)**  cannot  be  executed 
without  prejudice  to  us,  and  to  the  King  of  Portugal*' — Spanith  8taU  Papen, 
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of  Cabral.  This  fleet  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  sent  out  at 
that  period.  There  were  on  board  twelve  hundred  seamen  and 
soldiers,  besides  numerous  Franciscan  friars,  who  were  to  act  as 
missionaries  in  the  new  settlements  to  be  founded.  Cabral  with 
justice  regarded  the  coasting  voyage  effected  by  Yasco  de  Gama 
as  A  tedious  and  dangerous  one,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
present  route  by  taking  a  southwesterly  course  till  reaching  the 
latitude  of  the  cape,  thus  crossing  the  ocean  twice.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  westerly  digression  that,  sailing  from  the  Cape  Yerde 
Islands,  he  came  in  sight  of  Brazil,  latitude  10^  south,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1500. 

Coasting  southward  about  seven  degrees,  he  took  possession 
of  the  continent  in  the  name  of  King  Emmanuel,  of  Portugal. 
Brazil  remained  thereafter  a  Portuguese  possession,  notwith- 
standing the  Spaniard  Yincent  Yanez  Pinzon  had  visited  its 
shores  in  the  month  of  January  previous.  Cabral  had  with  him 
twenty  men  banished  from  Portugal,  whom  he  had  orders  to 
leave  in  the  different  regij»ns  he  discovered,  as  he  thought  fit. 
Two  of  these  he  left  in  Brazil ;  one  of  them  we  read  of  as  having 
become  expert  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  acting  as  in- 
terpreter. 

Cabral  now  sent  one  of  his  ships  back  to  Portugal  with  the 
news  of  this  discovery,  and  with  the  remaining  twelve  sailed  for 
India.  While  crossing  the  cape,  he  encountered  severe  storms, 
in  one  of  which  he  lost  four  vessels.  With  the  diminished  re- 
mains of  his  once  splendid  fleet  he  reached  India,  touching  at 
Mozambique  and  Calicut,  at  which  latter  he  made  some  settle- 
ments and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory ;  he  then  returned 
to  Portugal,  laden  with  the  rich  merchandise  of  the  East.  On 
his  arrival  in  his  native  land  he  was  received  coolly  by  the  king, 
owing  to  the  losses  he  had  sustained ;  nevertheless  these  losses 
were  attributable  to  the  dangers  incurred  during  the  voyage, 
and  not  to  any  want  of  skill  or  foresight  on  the  part  of  Cabral, 
who  from  the  evidence  we  have  already  cited  had  proved  him- 
self an  able  seaman,  far  abler  than  the  much-lauded  Columbus, 
who,  let  it  be  remembered,  generally  lost  the  vessel  under  his 
own  immediate  command,  even  when  the  others  escaped.  Ca- 
bral's  own  vessel  weathered  all  storms.  He  also  proved  himself 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  two  on  another  point.  When  Colum- 
bus landed  in  Cuba,  he  imagined  himself  within  three  days'  jour- 
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ney  of  China,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the 
Grand-Khan,  to  return  in  six  days  I  Cabral  labored  under  no 
such  delusion,  but,  after  taking  possession  of  the  new  country  in 
his  sovereign's  name,  immediately  set  sail  for  his  original  desti- 
nation (India),  in  an  opposite  direction.  We  find  tio  mention 
of  Cabral  after  July,  1501,  the  date  of  his  return  to  Portugal,  He 
has  been  allowed  to  sink  into  semi-obliylon ;  nevertheless  he  was 
incontestablyan  able  man,  and  deserved  more  gratitude  from  his 
sovereign,  as  well  as  more  notice  from  posterity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OOLUMBUS — ^WHO  AND  WHAT  WAS   Hb! 

Thb  history  of  most  famous  men  generally  and  most  natn* 
rally  begins  with  the  date  of  their  birth,  and  some  particulars  as 
to  their  parentage  and  birthplace ;  but  the  historian  who  attempts 
to  discover  these  particulars  with  regard  to  Columbus,  under- 
takes a  long  and  fruitless  task.  Volumes  might,  indeed,  be  filled 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  views  entertained  or  professed  by 
different  authors  on  the  subject,  but  so  conflictillg  and  various 
are  they  that,  after  reading  them,  the  conscientious  author  must 
needs  disregard  them  aU. 

Monferrat,  Bogliasco,  Chiavara,  Oneglia,  Quinto,  Albisola, 
Kervi,  Pradello,  Cogoleto,  Savona,  Ferrara,  Fiacenza,  and  Genoa, 
have  each  in  their  turn  been  designated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus. 

The  diverse  opinions  of  contemporary  authors  are  quoted  by 
his  son  Fernando,  who  declares  his  inability  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and,  after  much  apparent  research,  which  amounts  in  reality 
to  nothing,  he  dismisses  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

Herrera,  after  examining  many  authorities,  among  others  the 
above,  does  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  he  was  bom  at  Genoa,  ^^  as 
all  who  write  or  treat  of  him  do  agree." 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the 
statements  of  Herrera  are  entitled  after  reading  the  evidence  in 
this  particular  case,  and  observing  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives. 

Indeed,  the  partiality  and  prejudice  evinced  by  extravagant 
eulogists  of  Columbus  are  very  apparent  in  their  attempts  to  de- 
termine the  place  of  his  nativity.     One  author  (Salinero)  declares 
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that  whoevei*  should  deny  Genoa  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to 
this  incomparable  man  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  monster. 

For  our  part,  regarding  Columbus  as  chiefly  the  creation  of 
an  after-thought,  we  believe  that  his  birthpLace  has  become  the 
subjeict  of  invention,  even  as  his  exploits  and  learning  have  ex- 
isted principally  in  the  imagination  of  his  biographers.  A  most 
accurate  register  of  births  was  kept  at  Genpa,  wherein  very 
humble  and  obscure  families  can  be  traced  back  to  a  period  ante- 
rior to  Columbus,  yet  nowhere  is  his  name  to  be  found.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  honest  wool-carder,  Dominic  Colon, 
who,  it  is  asserted  by  one  kind  author,  wa!b  the  father  of  our 
hero,  may  be  absolved  irom  the  charge;  especially  as  he  pursued 
the  decidedly  terrestrial  vocation  of  wool-carding,  while  Fer- 
nando tells  us,  his  father's  ancestors  always  "  traded  by  sea,"  a 
mild  term  for  piracy. 

If  the  birthplace  of  ^^  the  admiral "  is  yet  unknown,  all  at- 
tempts to  discover  whence  or  from  whom  he  derived  his  name 
have  hitherto  been  still  more  fruitless.  In  vain  have  some,  en-^ 
deavoring  to  dist  the  glamour  of  noble  descent  over  this  created 
hero,  sought  his  parentage  among  noble  families  bearing  a  name 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Columbus.  In  vain  others,  wishing 
to  make  his  individual  greatness  stand  out  in  bolder  relief,  have 
made  him  the  son  of  poor  and  even  ignoble  parents.  There 
being  no  evidence,  no  real  facts,  each  author  has  placed  his  hero 
in  that  rank  of  life  which  he  himself  considered  most  likely  to 
give  him  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Perhaps,  however,  with  the  aid  of  an  historian  who  certainly 
would  not  intentionally  seek  to  bring  disrepute  upon  Columbus 
(we  speak  of  his  son  Fernando),  we  may  be  able  to  cast  some 
light  upon  this  hitherto  vexed  question. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Femando's  history  of  his  father,  we 
find  mentioned  ^^a  famous  man  of  his  name  and  family,  called 
Colon,  renowned  upon  the  sea,  •  •  .  insomuch  that  they  made 
use  of  his  name  to  frighten  children  in  the  cradle.  •  •  •  This 
man  was  called  Colon  the  Younger." 

Here  is  the  unqualified  statement  of  Fernando,  that  Chris- 
topher was  of  the  name  and  family  of  the  individual  known  as 
Colon  the  Younger.  He  further  states  that  in  company  of  this 
Colon,  a  pirate,  his  father  sailed  ^^  for  a  long  time ; "  and  de- 
scribes kn  encounter  between  these  pirates  and  some  Flanders 
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galleys,  in  which  Christopher  barely  escaped  to  Lisbon  with  his 
life. 

In  the  archives  of  Venice  are  the  following  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  same  affair,  which  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  "  the 
name  and  family  "  of  the  "  great  navigator  "  than  his  son  is  able 
or  willing  to  do. 

By  reference  to  the  above  authority,  we  learn  that  six  or 
seven  ships,  commanded  by  one  called  Columbus  the  Younger, 
and  having  on  board  the  man  now  known  as  Christopher  Colum- 
bns,  lay  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  watching  for  the  arrival  of  four 
Venetian  merchant-ships,  termed  Flanders  galleys ;  these  they 
attacked  on  the  21st  of  August,  1485,  and,  after  much  slaughter, 
carried  off  an  immense  booty,  stripping  the  officers  and  crew 
even  of  their  clothing. 

This  affair  is  formally  communicated  by  the  Venetian  senate 
to  their  various  ambassadors  abroad.  The  first  mention  is  found 
in  a  ;  dispatch,  dated  September  18, 1485,  from  the  doge  and 
senate  to  the  ambassador  at  Milan : 

^^The.  capture  of  the  Planders  galleys  by  ships  commanded 
by  a  son  of  CcltmUma  and  Giovanni  Griego." 

Marin  Sanuto,  in  his  MS.  "  Lives  of  the  Doges,"  preserved 
in  St.  Mark's  Library,  recounting  the  capture,  says : 

"  Our  galleys  fell  in  with  Colombo,  ihM  is  to  say^  Nioolo 
OriegoP 

In  a  decree  of  the  Venetian  senate,  December  2, 1485,  we 
find: 

"  Our  Flanders  galleys  captured  by  Colombo's  son  and  Zorzi 
Griego." 

Again,  in  a  document,  dated  April  9, 1486,  treating  of  .the 
capture  of  the  galleys : 

"Nicolo  Griego,  who  is  called  Columbus  junior  (Colombo 
Zovene)." 

One  fact  is  hereby  established  beyond  a  doubt,  namely,  that 
the  ColurnbusjwfiioTy  Cclombo^s  souy  the  Colon  the  Younger  men- 
tioned by  T'emando,  was  in  fact  named  Nicolo  Griego.  "We, 
moreover,  gather  from  the  Venetian  documents  that  three  pirates 
Giovanni  Griego,  Nicolo  Griego,  and  Zorzi  Griego,  occasionally 
assumed  the  name  of  Columbus.  That  the  family  name  of  the 
subject  of  this  history  was  Griego,  is  therefore  proved  by  the 
statement  of  his  son,  who  says  that  Columbus  the  Younger  "  was 
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of  his  name  and  family ; "  the  said  Columbus  the  Younger  being 
always  spoken  of,  in  the  Venetian  state  papers,  as  Nicolo  Griego, 
sometimes  called  Columhus  the  Younger. 

Of  the  two  other  Griegos  mentioned  as  having  taken  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  galleys,  one  was  probably  the  father  indi- 
cated in  the  allusion  to  Colombo's  son,  and  the  name  Colon  the 
Younger ;  the  other  was  undoubtedly  our  Christopher,  who,  his 
son  tells  us,  sailed  a  long  time  with  Colon  the  Younger  (Nicolo 
Griego),  and  assisted  in  the  said  capture  of  the  galleys.  He  was 
then  of  the  name  and  family  of  Griego,  and  sometimes  adopted 
the  oLioB  of  Columbus,  as  did  his  kinsmen;  under  this  dlias^ 
thenceforth  to  become  his  name,  he  came  to  Spain.  It  was 
probably  not  till  he  had  formed  the  pious  project  of  obtaining 
the  protection  of  the  Church  by  representing  himself  as  the 
Chbist-bsaser,  carrying  the  Gospel  across  the  waters  to  heathen 
nations,  that  he  changed  his  name  of  Giovanni  or  Zorzi,  to  that 
of  Christopher,  on  the  peculiar  significance  of  which  his  son 
dwells  at  such  length  in  his  first  chapter  (from  which  we  shall 
presently  quote)  naively  avowing,  however,  that  the  particu- 
lars of  his  name  and  surname  are  not  without  some  mystery ; 
and  elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  falseness  of  the  statements  made 
by  Giustiniani,  touching  Columbus's  parentage  and  early  pur- 
suits, he  says:  ^^ If  Giustiniani  tells  so  many  lies  concerning 
things  well  known  "  (his  discoveries,  etc.),  "  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth  concerning  the  admiral's  parents  and 
profession,  (dl  particulara  concerning  which  are  hidden J^ 

Whether  the  mystery  which  hung  as  a  cloud  over  the  many 
years  of  Columbus's  life  previous  to  his  relations  with  the  Span- 
ish court,  was  known  to  the  son,  who,  well  aware  how  charitably 
it  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  was  unwilling  to  remove  it,  or 
whether,  which  is  far  from  probable,  he  was  really  ignorant  of 
the  facts  which  the  Venetian  state  papers  reveal,**  we  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  decide,  nor  can  we  be  certain  that  Griego  was 

^  Fernando,  who  in  bis  preface,  in  which  he  declares  all  former' histories  of  his 
father  to  be  incorrect,  promises  unreserved  frankness  and  sincerity,  does  not  in  bis 
worlc  Mfill  this  promise.  He  was,  for  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  daily  in- 
tercourse with  his  uncles  Bartholomew  and  Diego.  Why  did  he  not  ask  them  touch- 
ing the  name  and  fiunUy  of  this  'incomparable"  father,  whom  he  modestly  declares 
to  be  **  worthy  of  eternal  memory  ?  "  They  were  certainly  competent  to  reveal  the 
particulars  which  are  **  hidden.*'  He  evidently  knew  the  history  of  which  he  profess- 
es ignorance,  and  knew  also  that  mystery  was  the  safest  shroud. 
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the  real  name  of  any  of  the  worthies  who  bore  it.  There  is  no 
mention  of  their  being  Italians ;  for  aught  we  know  they  may 
have  been  Greek  pirates,  known  in  Italy,  where  the  people  are 
so  apt  to  give  significant  titles  by  the  name  of  their  country 
only.  Certain  it  is  that  Griego  was  the  name  most  univer- 
sally known,  for  we  read  "Nicolo  Griego,  sometimes  called 
Columbus ; "  while,  if  the  latter  had  been  the  name  in  most  fre- 
quent use,  it  would  be  Golumhoj  sometimes  called  Nicolo  Chriego^^ 

As  to  the  date  of  Columbus's  birth,  authors  generally  assert 
that  it  was  abovt  the  year  1445  or  1446.  We  think,  however,  that, 
from  motives  easily  discernible,  they  have  abridged  his  career, 
and  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier  would  have  been  a  more 
correct  date. 

The  son,  unable  or  unwilling  to  account  for  the  period  of  his 
life  which  preceded  1485,  was  naturally  desirous  to  make  that 
period  as  short  as  possible,  believing  no  doubt  thirty  years  are 
more  easily  bridged  over  than  fifty. 

It  is  very  safe  to  suppose  that  Columbus  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  at  least,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  galleys,  his  ille- 
gitimate son  Fernando  (reported  to  be  his  younger  son)  pro- 
fessed to  have  witnessed  the  fitting  out  of  the  galleys,  and  to 
have  been  old  enough  to  judge  of  their  strength,  etc.^*  He 
moreover,  tells  us  that  his  father  was  a  light-haired  man,  and 
that  at  thirty  his  hair  was  quite  white.  This  would  be  a  physi- 
ological phenomenon,  it  being  well  known  that  light  or  sandy- 
haired  people  do  not  usually  become  gray  imtil  very  late. 

Ferdinand  then  tells  us  that  his  father  was  educated  atPavia, 
but  the  details  already  revealed  as  to  his  real  name  aud  antece- 
dents render  this  improbable. 

We  are  then  told,  on  the  same  authority,  that  he  early  began 
a  seafaring  life,  and  made  some  voyages  ^^  to  the  East  and  West, 
of  which,  and  many  other  things  of  those  his  first  days,  I "  (Fer- 
nando) "  have  no  perfect  knowledge."  '*  The  delightful  vagueness 

^  In  addition  to  the  above  array  of  names,  we  find  other  authors  declaring  that  he 
was  known  by,  or  confused  with  the  names  of,  Ouiilaume  de  Casseneuve,  samamed 
(hnlampy  Conhn,  or  .Cal<m,  whom  history  records  as  a  pirate,  while  in  English 
works  it  has  been  surmised  that  Christopher  Columbus  and  ChrUtofre  Colyru  were 
identical,  not  to  mention  the  appellation  of  Christofer  Tawber  (dove)  by  which  we  find 
him  designated  in  German  works. 

'*  See  Fernando,  "  Astoria  del  Amirante,*^  chapter  ▼. 

^  It  is  singular  that,  while  giving  the  details  of  his  father's  youth  and  education. 


us 
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of  this  allusion  to  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  is  Hot  tnnclt 
elucidated  by  the  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns, 
in  which  he  modestly  extols  his  own  knowledge  in  the  foUowiog 
terms; 

"Most  Skeene  Peejoes:  I  went  to  sea  very  yonng, and  have 
continued  it  to  this  day,  ...  it  is  now  forty  years  that  I  have 
been  sailing  to  all  those  parts  at  present  frequented,  .  .  .  and 
our  Lord  nas  been  favorable  to  this  my  inclination,  and  I  have 
received  from  Him  the  spirit  of  understanding.  He  has  made 
me  veiy  Bkillful  in  navi^ion ;  knowing  enough  in  astrology ; 


and  80  in  geometry  and  arithmetic.  God  has  given  me  genius, 
and  hands  apt  to  draw  this  globe ;  and  on  it  the  cities,  rivers, 
ialanda,  and  all  parts,  in  their  proper  places." 

This  modest  panegyric  of  himself,  in  which  the  Almigh^  ie 
represented  as  having  exempted  him  from  the  usual  laborions 
course  of  study  by  which  the  eciences  he  alludes  to  are  ordinarily 
acquired  by  less  favored  mortals,  does  not  contain  the  details  or 

h«  ihaald  be  thai  ignortnC  of  tha  erenta  of  hi*  kdult  life ;  but  the  good  old  *d«ge  U 
ben  illustnted :  "  Where  Ignonuoe  ia  bliis,  'twere  follj  to  be  wise." 
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particulars  of  any  one  voyage,  nor  are  such  details  to  be  found  in 
any  authority  of  the  period.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  navigator 
who  had  visited  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world  would  have 
been  so  utterly  ignored  by  his  contemporaries. 

That  he  led  a  seafaring  life  we  are  ready  to  believe.  His 
fion  tells  us  his  being  addicted  to  sea-affairs  was  owing  to  the 
pirate  of  his  name  and  family  (Nicolo  Griego),  Colon  the  Youn- 
ger. In  the  profession  of  piracy  he  most  probably  infested 
those  seas  where  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  captured,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  Mediterranean.  We  need  not  say  that  such  a 
life  is  not  particularly  indncive  to  study,  and  that  its  votaries 
are  not  generally  inclined  to  deep  thought.  For  fifty  years, 
I  almost  the  natural  period  of  man's  life,  Columbus  could  scarce 

)  have  entertained  the  slightest  idea  of  making  voyages  of  dis- 

covery, or  of  visiting'  the  Indies ;  what  accident  subsequently 
induced  him,  in  his  latter  years,  to  propose  the  project,  we  shall 
presently  state. 

He  speaks  of  a  voyage,  made  for  the  King  of  Naples,  to  cap- 
ture a  certain  ship.  This  voyage  is  not  improbable — sovereigns 
sometimes  employed  pirates  in  affairs  of  like  nature — ^but  the 
principal  fact  upon  which  he  dwells  in  recounting  it  is,  that  he 
^^  changed  the  points  of  the  compass  "  and  deceived  his  men : 
^^  So  at  break  of  day  we  found  ourselves  near  Cape  Cartegna,  all 
aboard  thinking  we  had  certainly  been  sailing  for  Marseilles." 

This  boast  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  whole  character  of  the  man  ; 
falsehood  and  deceit  are  ever,  we  shall  find,  its  most  prominent 
traits. 

As  to  the  voyage  he  professes  to  have  made,  "  an  hundred 
leagues  beyond  Thule  "  (Iceland),^ "  whose  sJouthem  part  is  seven- 
ty-three degrees  distant  from  the  equinoctial,"  we  have  but  his 
own  authority,  while  all  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  A  pirate 
would  find  little  to  induce  him  to  such  an  undertaking,  the  booty 
to  be  captured  being  much  inferior  to  that  abounding  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  such  a  voy- 
age, nor  mention  the  ship  he  sailed  in,  or  the  port  he  sailed  from ; 
he  gives  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  most  vague  assertions.  All  con- 
temporary writers,  state  papers,  etc.,  are  silent  upon  the  subject, 
when  less  important  matters  are  recorded. 

For  some  years,  it  is  unknown  at  what  precise  period,  Colum- 
bus was  engaged  in  the  Guinea  slave-trade — in  which  he  sub- 
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Beqaently  showed  himself  each  aa  adept  with  r^;ard  to  the 
nnfortuiiate  ladians — as  well  to  deserve  the  compliment  paid 
him  bj  Mr.  Helps,  who  calls  his  proceediagB  and  plaDs  worthy 
"  of  a  practised  slavenlealer."  " 

That  he  was  long  addicted  to  piracy ;  that  he  was  of  the 
name  and  &mily  of  one  Nicolo  Gri^;o ;  that  he  was  past  the 
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prime  of  life  in  1485,  is,  therefore,  really  all  that  can  be  gathered 
of  the  history  of  Christopher  Colambos  previoas  to  that  date. 
Those  who  propose  to  furnish  this  Qriego  with  honeBt  parents  of 
the  name  of  Colambos  in  Genoa,  or  any  other  place,  undertake 
"  Help*,  "  Hlitorj  of  Columbni,"  cbsp.  i.,  p.  101. 
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a  task  as  bootless  as  that  of  tracing  back  the  lineage  of  the  nn- 
morous  family  of  doves,  which  flourisli  in  the  Place  St.  Mark  in 
Venice,  to  the  fugitive  dove  of  Noah. 

The  reader  has  now  seen  how  much  the  imagination  of  the 
various  biographers  of  "  the  admiral"  has  been  taxed  to  supply 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  parentage.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, extraordinary  to  find  that,  in  thnt  other  important  task  of 
'  describing  the  personal  appearance  of  their  hero,  imagination  has 
also  played  its  part. 

The  several  likenesses  of  Colnmbos  engraved  in  this  work, 
taken  from  his  numeroua  histories  and  biographies,  purport  each 


to  be  a  copy  "  of  the  only  original  portrait  of  Columbus ;  '*  and 
from  the  resemblance  they  bear  each  other  one  would  scarce  sup- 
pose them  to  represent  the  same  man.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted 
that,  although  living  in  an  age  when  portrait-painting  was  uni- 
versal, and  when  the  features  of  most  men  of  any  note,  and  of 
many  persons  of  humble  rank,  were  thus  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity, Columbus  appears  to  have  been  too  insignificant  for  any 
country  to  have  desired  bis  likeness :  those  who  have  created  the 
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hero,  have  also  invented  the  portraits.  This  subject  received  a 
thorough  examination  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  monument  was 
about  to  be  erected  in  Genoa  to  the  memory  of  the  navigator. 

"  It  was  wished,"  says  Spotomo,  "  and  very  properly,  that  a 
likeness  of  the  navigator  should  grace  the  monument. . . .  There 
are  several  portraits  of  him,  hut  not  one  of  them  resenJiles  an- 
other. . .  •  No  one  ca/n  flatter  hwnedf  that  Sj>am  can  produce  a 
true  portrait  of  Cdlumbvs.  •  .  .  What,  therefore,  are  we  to  con-  • 
elude  t  We  must  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Marsand ;  after 
observing  the  difTerence  between  the  various  supposed  portraits 
of  Petrarch,  not  one  resembling  another,  he  says :  ^  Therefore 
they  are  all  false;  if  they  had  been  taken  from  life,  they  must 
have  preserved  more  or  less  the  original  features,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dante.'  For  these  weighty  reasons  the  sculptor,  in  execut- 
ing the  bust,  was  bound  to  copy  none  of  the  portraits  hitherto  I 
published." 

The  pertinence  of  the  above  remarks,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  may  have  led,  must  be  manifest  to 
all  who  have  studied  these  pretended  portraits  or  their  history. 
We  have  seen  many;  some  published  in  Spain,  some  in  Italy, 
others  in  England  and  America,  in  none  of  which  is  it  possible 
to  detect  the  least  resemblance,  except  in  those  few* that  are 
copies  of  a  fictitious  original.  These  reproductions  are  rarely 
seen,  save  in  England  and  America.  The  European  publisher 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  status  of  inventor  to  that  of  copy- 
ist; hence  each  created  for  himself  a  new  and  original  portrait 
of  the  navigator,  as  unlike  the  other  ^^  originals''  as.  could  well 
be  conceived. 

Fernando,  in  symbolizing  the  person  of  bis  sire,  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  painted  or  sculptored  semblance  of  him ;  had 
there  been  any,  he  surely  would  have  said  that  they  did  or  did 
not  resemble  him. 

In  struggling  on,  vnthout  the  aid  of  a  painter,  he  says  his 
visage  was  long,  his  eyes  were  white,  he  had  a  hawk  nose ;  others 
say  his  hair  was  red,  and  that  he  bad  a  pimpled  face.^'  That  which 
has  come  down  to  us  touching  his  person  is  not  calculated  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  physiologist. 

The  supernatural  far  more  than  the  real  has  ever  been  the 
mainstay  of  Columbus's  eulogists.   Fernando,  one  of  the  first,  and 

^  Fernando,  "  matoria  del  Amirante/*  chapter  iii. 
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M.  Be  Lorgues,  one  of  the  laet  of  his  historians,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  two  extremes  which  meet  and  rivnl  each  other  in  their 
mystic  interpretations,  and  in  ascribing  miraculoos  and  dirine 
attributes  to  their  hero. 

Fernando  thus  admirably  accounts  for  the  assumed  name  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  motives 
which  induced  its  bearer  to  adopt  it : 


"We  may  mention  many  names  which  were  given  by  Eecret 
impulse  to  denote  the  effect  those  persons  were  to  produce,  as 
in  hie  are  foretold  and  expressed  the  wonder  he  performed. 
For  if  we  look  upon  the  common  suniame  of  his  ancestors,  we 
may  eay  he  was  true  Columbus,  or  Columba,  forasmuch  as  he 
conveyed  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  that  New  World, 
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which  be  discovered,  sbowing  those  people,  who  knew  him  not, 
which  was  God's  Son,  as  the  Holy  (ihost  did  in  the  figure  of  a 
dove  at  St.  John's  baptism ;  and  because  he  also  carried  the 
olive-branch  and  oil  of  baptism  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
like  Noah's  dove,  to  denote  the  peace  and  union  of  those  people 
with  the  Church,  after  they  had  been  shut  up  in  the  ark  of  dark- 
ness and  confusion.  And  the  surname  of  Oolon,  which  he  re- 
vived, was  proper  to  him,  which  in  Greek  signifies  a  memler^ 
that  his  proper  name  being  Christopher,  it  might  be  known  he 
was  a  member  of  Christ,  by  whom  salvation  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  those  people. 


UxnOM  0'  atniTmm  tu  Iiisun.—{Fmm  IuCuh'*  ■CnideUlitciIIlipuionm]  Id  Indite 


"  Moreover,  if  we  would  bring  his  name  to  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation, that  is,  Christopborus  Colonus,  we  may  say  that  ae 
St.  Christopher  is  reported  to  have  borne  that  name  because  he 
earned  Christ  over  the  deep  waters  with  great  danger  to  himself, 
whence  came  the  denomination  of  Christopher,  and,  as  he  con- 
veyed over  the  people  whom  no  other  conld  have  been  able  to 
carry,  so  the  Admiral  Christopborus  Colonus,  imploring  tlie  as- 
sistance  of  Christ  in  that  dangerous  passage,  went  over  safe  him- 
self and  his  company,  that  those  Indian  nations  might  become 
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citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  Chnrch  triumphant  in  heaven  ; 
for  it  is  to  be  believed  that  many  souls  which  the  devil  expected 
to  make  a  prey  of,  had  they  not  passed  through  the  water  of 
baptism,  were  hy  him  made  inhabitants  and  dwellers  in  the 
eternal  glory  of  heaven." 

Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  Don  Fernando  as  a 
logical  writer,  he  has  an  unfailing  resource  in  his  piety.  In  every 
difficulty  he  can  bring,  religion  to  his  aid,  and  find  a  special 
Providence,  "  some  secret  impulse,"  in  matters  which  to  minds 
less  favored  have  a  somewhat  ugly  look.  Columbus,  be  shows 
us,  was  entitled  to  all  his  names  and  to  all  his  changes  (he  is 
wisely  silent  on  the  Griego  question,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  holy  meaning  in  that  word).-  Throughout  the  history  of 
this  man,  particularly  as  written  by  his  son,  fenaticism  and  hy- 
pocrisy  are  forever  fathering  the  crimes  of  man  upon  the  be- 
neficence and  justice  of  Heaven,  converting  into  special  provi- 
dence and  mysterious  intention,  deeds  which,  when  related  in 
plain  language,  are  denominated  as  infamous  by  every  honorable 
mind. 

The  peace  which  Columbus  bore  the  hapless  Indians  was  the 
peace  of  the  grave ;  his  olive-branch  the  scourge,  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  drove  them  to  that  bourn ;  while  the  souls  thus  res- 
cued from  the  hands  of  the  devil  were  the  descendants  of  coimt- 
less  generations  of  souls  which,  according  to  the  miserable  logic 
of  Fernando,  a  beneficent  God  had  left  wholly  in  the  power  of 
the  arch-enemy  of  man. 


; 


CHAPTER  X. 

SOUBOB    WHENCE    CX)LnMBnS    DERIVED    THE    JNFOBWlTIGS    WHICH 
DITTOED    HD£    TO  -UNDEBTAEE    HIS    YOYAGES. 

Although  the  history. of  .Columbus  after  1485  is  not  so  per- 
fectly veiled  in  obscurity  as  it  is  up  to  that  period,  yet  we  shall  find 
it  any  thing  but  succinct  or  clear,  owing  chiefly  to  the  systematic 
attempt  to  mislead  as  to  dates  and  .&ct8 ;  which  is  most  palpable 
in  Fernando's  history,  and  in  all  other  histories  which  have  been 
more. or  less  influenced  by  it.  An  attempt  is  constantly  made  to 
carry  Ixickj  as  far  as  possible,  the  period  at  which  Columbus  first 
formed  the  project  of  a  Western  voyage. 

Fernando  :tells  us  that  his  father's  coming  to  Lisbon  was  the 
cause  of  his  discovering  the  Indies ;  also,  that  he  came  to  Lisbon 
after  the  piratical  assault  upon  the  Yenetian  merchant-ships; 
which  is  proved,  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  Yenetian 
state  papers,  to!  have  taken  place  in  1485.  Only  seven  years, 
therefore,  elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  Lisbon — ^^  which  was 
the  dmse  of  his  discovering  the  Indies  ^^ — ^and  his  departure  on 
his  first  voyage  in  1492.  Fernando  is  careful,  however,  to  sup- 
press the  date  of  the  engagement  with  the  galleys,  and  writes 
his  history  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  appear  that  a  long  interval 
elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  his  father  in  Lisbon  and  his  subse- 
quent arrival  in  Spain ;  which,  he  tells  us,  took  place  in  1484. 
We  see  at  a  glance  that  this  date  is  false,  for  the  capture  of  the 
galleys  took  place  in  1485,  and  Fernando  recounts  how  his  father, 
saving  himself  with  the  aid  of  an  oar,. swam  ashore ;  came  to  Lis- 
bon ;  married  there ;  subsequently  went  to  Madeira,  where  he 
resided  some  time ;  returned  to  Portugal ;  negotiated  with  the 
king  of  that  country ;  and,  finally,  as  his  exorbitant  conditions 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Portuguese  monarch,  came  to  Spain 
in  1484 — a  year  previous  to  his  first  arrival  in  Lisbon  1    He 
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also  gives  what  purports  to  be  the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by 
Paul  ToBeanella,  upon  navigation  and  geography,  to  Ferdinand 
Martinez,  a  servant  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  dated  Florence, 
June  25, 1474. 

TosoAiTELLA.  was  a  renowned  Italian  aBtronomer  of  the  period. 
He  erected  the  famous  solstitial  gnomen  at  the  cathedral  in  Flor- 
ence.   The  presence  of  the  above  letter  from  him  among  the 


papers  of  Columbus,  or  his  son  and  historian,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  seeks  to  account  for  its  possession, 
and  the  use  he  appears  desirous  to  make  of  it,  must  create  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  such  as  shall  give  the  matter  a  careful  ex- 
amination. 

Fernando  tells  ns  his  father  "got  knowledge"  of  the  above 
letter,  "and  soon  by  means  of  lAiircnce  Gerardi,  a  Florentine 
residing  at  Lisbon,  writ  upon  the  subject  to  the  said  Mr.  Paul." 
He  does  not,  however,  tell  us  at  what  time  Girardi,  acting  as  se- 
cret agent,  opened  correspondence  with  ToacaneDa  or  Columbna 
upon  the  subject.  The  copies  of  the  letters  of  Columbus  to  his 
middle-man  in  Lisbon,  or  to  Paul  Toscanelli,  which  would  be 
invaluable  in  this  place,  are  nowhere  forthcoming;  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  Fernando  gives  what  he  would  have  his  readers  belieTe 
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to  be  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  learned  Florentine  to  his 
father.     This  is  shorn  of  its  date  and  destination,  and,  moreover, 
contains  expressions  which  stamp  it  as  a  forgery. 
Fernando  thus  quotes,  or  professes  to  quote : 

The  Letter  from  Pavly  a  Phyaicicm  of  Florence^  concerning  the 

Discovery  of  the  Indies. 

«       '*  To  Christopher  Colon  Paul,  the  physician,  wishes  health. 

^^  I  perceive  your  noble  and  earnest  desire  to  sail  to  those  parts 
where  the  spice  is  produced,  and  therefore,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
yours,  I  send  you  the  copy  of  another  letter,  which  some  days  since 
I  writ  to  a  friend  of  mine — and  servant  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
before  the  wars  of  Castile — ^in  answer  to  another  he  writ  to  me, 
by  his  highness's  order,  upon  the  same  account.  And  I  send 
you  another  sea-chart  like  that  I  sent  him,  which  will  satisfy 
your  demands. 

"  The  copy  of  that  letter  is  this." 

/      Then  follows  the  letter  from  Toscanella  to  Martinez,  with  its 

'  date  1474. 

Above  is  all  that  is  given  of  the  pretended  letter  from  Paul, 
the  physician,  to  Columbus;  and  it  is  also  the  authority  upon 
which  historians  affirm  that  the  latter  had  formed  his  project  of 
discovery  as  early  as  1474.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  letter  we 
quote,  and  consideration  of  the  facts  regarding  it,  will,  however, 
raise  suspicion,  which  amounts  to  certainty  the  further  we  inves- 
tigate the  affair,  that  it  was  never  written  by  Toscanella  to  Co- 
lumbus : 

;  1.  Ferdinand  tells  us  his  father  first  arrived  in  Lisbon  after 
the  capture  of  the  Flanders  galleys  (1485),  and  that  his  coming 
to  Lisbon  was  the  cause  of  his  discoveries.  It  is  abundantly 
proved  that  Columbus  actually  took  part  in  this  engagement ;  he 
was  not  therefore  in  LiAony  a/nd  had  not  been  there  when  Tosca- 
nella wrote  to  Martinez. 

2.  It  was  not  in   keeping  with   Italian   courtesy,  and  the 

'  courtly  character  of  Toscanella  himself— had  Columbus,  in  fact, 
ever  made  application  to  him  for  information  and  instruction 
touching  the  Western  passage  to  India — ^to  send  the  latter  the 
copy  of  a  letter,  written  to  another  person,  retaining  the  date, 
destination,  and  sundry  personal  observations,  that  were  un- 
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doubtedly  pertinent  as  to  Martinez,  but  certainly  not  in  their 
application  to  Columbus. 

3.  The  purported  letter  of  Toscanella  to  Columbus  was  evi- 
dently written  by  one  who  endeavored  to  prove  too  much.  In 
order  that  Columbus  may  appear  to  have  entertained  his  ideas 
of  discovery  in  1474,  and  for  fear  lest  the  reader  should  suppose 
that  the  copy  was  sent  some  years  after  the  original  had  been 
written,  Toscanella  is  made  to  say : 

"  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  writ  same  days 
sinoey  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  servant  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
\iefore  the  wars  of  GastUey 

j  Does  it  not  appear  peculiar  that  he  should  thus  specify  a  let- 
iter  as  having  been  written  before  a  great  historic  event,  which 
;  was  only  written  some  days  since  %  Where  was  the  necessity  of 
such  a  declaration  to  Columbus,  who  upon  receipt  of  the  letter 
would  have  inferred  from  its  date  at  what  period  it  was  written  ? 
"What  have  the  wars  of  Castile  to  do  with  the  letter ?— clearly 
nothing.  The  allusion  to  them  can  have  no  reference  to  the 
stattLs  of  Martinez,  as  the  £Eict  that  he  was  then  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  is  not  only  proved  in  Toscanella's  letter 
to  him,  dated  June  25, 1474:,  but  is  corroborated  in  the  pretend- 
ed letter  to  Columbus.  The  hitter's  having  been  written  long 
after  the  death  of  Toscanella,  and  after  the  wars  of  Castile,  may 
account  for  its  having  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  would  help 
his  case  to  insert  such  a  clause. 

Then,  too,  the  words  "  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  yours "'  have 
the  suspicious  appearance  of  having  been  written  by  one  who 
was  eager  to  prove  that  Columbus  had  written  to  Toscanella, 
and  feared  that  fact  might  be  doubted.  A  correspondent  might 
indeed  write,  "  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  such  a  date,"  but  "  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  yours  "  would  be  somewhat  superfluous  in- 
formation, as  he  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  would  be 
fully  advised  in  the  premises. 

Furthermore,  Toscanella,  in  furnishing  a  stranger  with  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  written  by  request  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  the  original  of  which  was  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  that  country,  would  have  betrayed  the  confidence  of 
the  monarch  and  committed  a  gross  indiscretion.  Toscanella, 
the  companion  of  princes,  the  friend  of  the  glorious  Medici, 
wise,  learned,  and  experienced,  would  hardly  provide  a  needy 
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adventurer  at  the  capital  of  Portugal  with  the  means  of  driving 
an  unscrupulous  and  exorbitant  bargain  with  the  sovereign  with 
whom  he  corresponded  upon  the  same  subject. 

Who  and  what  Columbus  was,  we  have  already  shown,  a 
nameless  pirate  (if,  indeed,  one  bearing  so  many  aUcLsea  may  be 
termed  nameless).^  Had  the  leanied  Florentine  known  him,  he 
would  not,  we  believe,  have  corresponded  with  him,  and,  not 
having  known  him,  it  is  still  less  probable  that  he  did  so.  The 
testimony  of  Columbus  is  insufficient  to  remoye  suspicion,  or 
rather  to  disprove  the  forgery  which  the  circumstances  we  have 
cited  render  so  apparent. 

Many  able  writers,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  words 
some  days  mice  in  this  pretended  letter  from  Toscanella  to 
Columbus,  and  of  the  letter  to  Martinez,  dated  1474,  affirm  that 
Columbus  was  that  year  in  Lisbon.  Among  these  may  be  cited 
Mr.  B.  H.  Major,  of  the  British  Museum,  who,  speaking  of  the 
encounter  with  the  galleys,  doubts  the  fact  of  Columbus's  having 
been  present  thereat  and  declares  Femando's  relation  to  be 
somewhat  apocryphal,  basing  his  doubts  upon  the  letter  from 
Toscanella,  ^'  for  it  is  certain,"  he  says,  ^*  that  Columbus  was  in 
Lisbon  previous  to  1474  (for  in  that  year  he  has  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  him  in  that  city,  in  reply  to  one  written  by  himself 
from  the  same  place  "  ).'* 

Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Columbus  was  in  Lis- 
bon, for  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it  save  the  words  "some  days 
since  "  in  the  evidently  forged  letter  without  a  date,  and  as  the 
statement  that  Columbus  was  on  board  one  of  the  pirate-ships 
that  attacked  the  galleys  is  made  in  an  unqualified  manner  by 
Fernando  and  confirmed  by  public  documents,  we  think  Mr. 
Major  and  other  authors  rashly  discard  a  plain  and  evidently 
truthful  statement  for  one  that  is  merely  hypothetical. 

There  could  hardly  have  been  any  correspondence  between 
Toscanella  and  Columbus  after  1485,  as  the  aged  and  worthy  Flor- 
entine, unfortunately  for  the  glory  of  our  hero,  died  in  1482 ;  we 
believe  therefore  that  Columbus  "  got  knowledge"  of  the  letter 
to  Martinez  at  least  ten  years  after  it  was  written,  and  by  means 
unknown  to  us,  but  undoubtedly  surreptitious,  obtained  a  copy 
thereof,  probably  about  the  year  1486.  Fernando  at  a  subse- 
quent period  inserted  it  in  his  work,  that  he  might  lead  his  read- 

^  Major,  **  Introduction  to  Letters  of  Golumbns,*'  p.  xxxix. 
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ers  to  believe  that  ihe  project  of  his  father  was  coeval  with  the 
said  letter  of  1474,  thereby  bridging  over  an  awkward  chasm. 
Whether  the  forged  preface,  purporting  to  have  been  addressed 
by  Paul  to  Columbus,  was  the  work  of  the  latter  or  his  son  we 
know  not ;  either  was  capable  of  such  an  act  in  such  a  cause. 
:  Fernando  had  ample  opportunities ;  he  was  a  priest,  engaged  in 
'  collecting  a  library,  in  recording  and  magnifying  tiie  glory  of 
his  family,  regardless  of  propriety  or  truth ;  he  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  literary  junta  with  Juan  Yespucci,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  department  in  navigation,  created  by  or  for  Amerigo, 
where  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  originals  or  copies  of  all  impor- 
tant papers  relative  to  navigation  were  kept,  especially  those 
bearing  upon  the  long-sought-for  passage  to  India  by  the  West. 
It  may  be  urged  that  his  holy  vocation  would  render  him  inca- 
pable of  such  a  crime  as  forgery^  but  this  clerical  plea  will  scarce 
avail,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  clergy  in  his  time. 
It  was  the  age  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  notorious  Borgia — of  assas- 
sination, forgery,  and  perjury,  far  more  than  of  sanctity  and 
prayer ;  and  when  the  archbi^op  forges  the  papal  bull  granting 
a  dispensation  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  from  the  penalties  of 
an  incestuous  marriage,"  why  might  not  Fernando  indulge  in 
the  comparatively  innocent  occupation  of  manufacturing  epistles 
and  falsifying  dates  to  brighten  the  escutcheon  of  the  Christ- 
bearer  ? 

We  are  safe,  in  the  case  of  the  piratical  assault,  to  follow  the 
narrative  of  Fernando,  discarding  and  correcting  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  dates  that  are  flagrantly  inaccurate.  He  tells  us  that  the 
ships  caught  fire;  that  the  crews,  to  save  themselves,  leaped  into 
the  water,  where  his  father,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  seized  a 
floating  oar,  and  with  its  aid  reached  the  shore. 

Behold,  then,  our  hero  struggling  onward,  clinging  to  an  oar, 
behind  him  the  burning  galleys,  before  him  the  shores  of  Portu- 
gal I  These  he  reaches,  is  succored,  and  proceeds  to  Lisbon,  ac- 
cording to  his  son,  ^Ho  begin  a  new  state  of  life ; "  and  as  he  did 
nothing  wrong,  behaved  well,  and  "  was  comely,"  he  married 
Dotia  Felipa  Muniz  de  Perestrela.  With  respect  to  his  begin- 
ning a  new  life,  we  know  not  precisely  whether  we  are  to  infer 
that  he  proposed  to  betake  himself  to  a  seafaring  life,  or  to  aban- 
don it.    Was  he  about  to  give  up  a  nefarious  pursuit  and  lead 

"  Presoott,  '*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  chapter  HL,  p.  121. 
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thf.  life  of  an  born^st  man,  nr  wan  he  to  ivintinne  pirary  in  a  new 
ficWl,  npfm  ft  paniler  scale  i 

llo-wever  this  mft/?>e,  Iiia  stay  in  Liahion  waa  ahort;  liU  wiiVa 
fattier  having  left  8<->me  priBseRsiona  in  Madeira,  he  and  his  wife 
t/Kfk  up  their  aV)d€  in  that  island. 

A  year  onld  hardi;  hare  elapsed  before  the  event  took  place 
which,  it  IB  evident,  firit  attracted  the  attention  at  Colnmboa  to 
Wedtern  lands,  and  was  as  it  were  the  taming-point  in  hia  life, 
Mwlem  anthori  affect  to  ignore  or  treat  with  contempt  the  story 
of  (>>liimbn8*B  having  received  his  first  information  from  a  ship- 
wrer;ked  pilot  who  died  in  hia  honse ;  bnt  their  answers  to  a  state- 
mcnt  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  early  writera  (except 
Fernando,  who  teems  anxious  to  give  any  other  reason  for  Ids 
father's  nndertatcing,  and  evinces  a  deaira  to  lead  na  as  far  as 


pOHtblo  fVom  tills  one,  though  he  makes  a  vagne  allnsion  to  it  in 
hi<  eighth  ctinplor,  nponking  of  Oviodo's  mention  of  it,  which  he 
endeavors  In  n  iimiinor  to  nullify  by  diverting  attention  to  an 
opposite  direction),  nro  not  what  may  he  considered  erudite  or 
lanivinclng. 

Spotonio  iMtys:  "As  to  the  idle  tale  which  was  cnirent  in 
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Spain,  that  he  had  taken  the  idea  of  the  New  World  from  a  pilot 
of  whom  a  number  of  fables  are  told,  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute 
it."  ~ 

This  summary  dismissal  of  the  subject  is  about  the  best  and 
most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  story  that  we  have  found.  Mr. 
Irving  naively  shows  us  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  eulo- 
gists of  Columbus  to  discredit  it.  He  frankly  admits  that  "  its 
veracity  would  destroy  all  his  "  (Columbus's) "  merit  as  an  original 
discoverer."  **  The  idle  tale,  so  current  in  Spain,  rests,  however, 
upon  the  very  authorities  the  biographers  of  Columbus  so  often 
quote.  It  is  related  by  Oviedo,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  had  spent  more  than  forty  years  in  the  royal  service 
of  Spain,  beginning  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who  had 
visited,  and  been  appointed  royal  historiographer  of,  the  Indies. 

It  is  recounted,  at  length,  in  Gomara's  "  History  of  the  Indies," 
which  was  published  in  the  Spanish  language,  within  the  realm, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  license  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa. 
Gomara  was  himself  a  priest,  and  cannot  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  written  any  falsehood  detrimental  to  Columbus,  espe- 
cially as  he  represents  the  latter  as  so  saintly  a  character  that  he 
asserts  '^  rude  crosses  erected  by  him  healed  the  sick  and  per- 
formed miracles  many  years  after  his  death."  ** 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  also  gives  perfect  credence  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  pilot ;  and  Eden  prefixes  it  to  Locke's  English  transla-. 
tion  of  Peter  Martyr,  "  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole 
work." 

Alonzo  de  Ovalle,  a  Jesuit  father,  whose  "  Relation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Chili "  was  printed  in  Bome  in  1649,  does  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Irving,  that  to  give  credence  to  the  story  of  the  pilot, 
which  he  evidently  regards  as  truthful,  is  to  detract  from  the 
glory  of  Columbus.**  Indeed,  most  early  authors  considered  the 
fact  as  estabh'shed,  and  argued  for  the  greatness  of  Columbus  in 
spite  of  it.  The  deviation  from  truth  has  yearly  widened  as 
authors  became  more  extravagant  and  bigoted  in  their  adulation, 
so  that  it  was  finally  discarded. 

This  is  so  important  a  matter  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving 

^  Spotorno,  ^*  Historia  Merooria,"  p.  29. 

^  Irving,  "  Appendix,"  No.  xi. 

*s  Qomara,  "  Historia  de  las  Indias,"  cap.  xxxiii. 

"  Churcbiirs  "  Voyages,"  toL  iii.,  p.  88. 
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here  the  various  accounte  to  be  found  in  early  writers,  with  the 
still  more  convincing  proof  of  the  history  having  been  incorpo- 
rated in  1666,  by  Captain  Galardi,  in  the  introduction  to  a  work 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  legal  representative  of  the  family  of 
Columbus. 

An  JSrtract  from  "  The  Royal  Com/mervtariea  of  Peru^^  vmtten 
crigvadJUy  m  Spcmish  hy  the  Inca^  Oa/rcUoBao  de  la  Vega,  amd 
rendered  into  English  ly  Sir  Pa/id  Rycaut,  in  the  Year 
1688 : 

"  About  the  year  1484,  a  certain  Pilot,  Native  of  Heioa  in 
the  County  of  NiMa,  called  Alonso  Sanchez^  usually  Traded  in 
a  small  Yessel  from  Spain  to  the  CoAfuvriea;  and  there  Lading 
the  Commodities  of  that  Countrey,  sailed  to  the  Maderas,  and 
thence  freighted  with  Sugar  and  Conserves,  returned  home  into  ' 
Spain  ;  this  was  his  constant  course  and  traffick,  when,  in  one 
of  these  Yoyages  meeting  with  a  most  violent  Tempest,  and  not 
able  to  bear  sail,  he  was  forced  to  put  before  the  Wind  for  the 
space  of  twenty- eight  or  twenty-nine  days,  not  knowing  where 
or  whither  he  went,  for  in  all  that  time  he  was  not  able  to  take 
an  observation  of  the  height  of  the  Sun  ;  and  so  grievous  was  the 
storm,  that  the  Mariners  could  with  no  convenience  either  eat  or 
sleep :  At  length,  after  so  many  long  and  tedious  days,  the 
Wind  abating,  they  found  themselves  near'  aii  Island,  which  it 
was,  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  San 
DommgOy  because  that  lyes  just  West  from  the  Ca/na/ries,  whence 
a  storm  at  East  had  driven  the  Ship,  which  is  the  more  strange, 
because  the  Easterly*  Winds  seldom  blow  hard  in  those  Seas,  and 
rather  make  fair  weather,  than  tempestuous.  But  God,  who  is 
all-su£Scient^  intending  to  bestow  his  mercies,  can  make  causes 
produce  effects  contrary  to  their  nature ;  as  when  he  drew  wa- 
ter from  the  Eock,  and  cured  the  blind  with  Clay ;  in  like  man- 
ner his  immense  goodness  and  compassion,  designing  to  transmit 
the  light  of  the  true  Gospel  into  the  new  World,  made  use  of 
these  unusual  means  to  convert  them  from  the  Idolatry  of  Gen- 
tilism,  and  from  their  foolish  and  dark  superstitions,  as  shall  be 
related  in  the  sequel  of  this  History. 

"  The  Master,  landing  on  the  shore,  observed  the  height  of  the 
Sun,  and  so  noted  particularly  in  writing  what  he  had  seen,  and 
what  had  happened  in  this  Yoyage  out,  and  home ;  and,  having 
supplied  himself  with  fresh  water  and  wood,  he  put  to  Sea  again ; 
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but  having  not  well  observed  his  course  thither,  his  way  to  re- 
turn was  the  more  difficult,  and  made  his  Voyage  so  long,  that 
he  began  to  want  both  water  and  provisions,  which  being  added 
to  their  former  sufferings,  the  people  fell  sick,  and  died  in  that 
manner,  that  of  seventeen  persons  which  came  out  of  Spairiy 
there  remained  but  five  only  alive,  when  they  arrived  at  Terce^ 
rasj  of  which  the  Master  was  one.  These  came  all  to  lodge  at 
the  House  of  that  famous  Oenoesej  called  Christopher  Colon^  be- 
cause they  knew  him  to  be  a  great  Seaman  and  Cosmographer, 
and  one  who  made  Sea-carts  to  sail  by ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
received  them  with  much  kindness,  and  treated  them  with  all 
things  necessary,  that  so  he  might  learn  from  them  the  particu- 
lars which  occurred,  and  the  discoveries  they  had  made  in  this 
laborious  Voyage:  but  in  regard  they  brought  a  languishing 
distemper  witii  them,  caused  by  their  Sufferings  at  Sea,  and  of 
which  they  could  not  be  recovered  by  the  kind  usage  of  Colon^ 
they  all  happened  to  dye  in  his  house,  leaving  their  labours  for 
his  inheritance ;  the  which  he  improved  with  such  readiness  of 
mind,  that  he  underwent  more,  and  greater,  than  they,  in  regard 
that  they  lasted  longer ;  and  at  length  he  so  well  succeeded  in 
his  enterprise,  that  he  bestowed  the  New  World,  with  all  its 
riches,  upon  Spamij  and  therefore  deservedly  obtained  this  Motto 
to  be  inscribed  on  his  Armes: 

*To  Oastile,  and  to  Leon, 
The  New  World  toot  givm  by  Colon.* 

"  In  this  manner  the  New  World  was  first  discovered,  for  which 
greatness  Spain  is  beholding  to  that  little  village  of  HeVoa^  which 
produced  such  a  Son,  as  gave  CoUm  information  of  things  not 
seen,  or  known  before ;  the  which  secrets,  like  a  prudent  person, 
he  concealed,  till  under  assurances  of  silence  he  first  disclosed 
them  to  such  persons  of  authority  about  the  Catholick  Kings,  as 
were  to  be  assistant  and  usefiill  to  him  in  his  design,  which  could 
never  have  been  laid,  or  chalked  out  by  the  art  of  Cosmography, 
or  the  imagination  of  man,  had  not  Alonso  de  Saruihez  given  the 
first  light  and  conjecture  to  this  discovery;  which  Colon  so 
readily  improved,  that  in  seventy-eight  days  he  made  his  Voyage- 
to  the  Isle  of  QuanaUanGiOj  though  he  was  detained  some  days 
at  Oomera  to  take  in  Provisions." 

Extract  from  "  Eden's  Preface  to  Peter  Martyr's  Decades : " 
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"  Certmne  Preambles  here  followe^  gathered  hy  R.  Eden  hereto- 
fore^  for  the  "better  Under  standing  of  the  whole  Worke. 

"  Of  the  First  Discovering  of  tlve  West  Indies. 

"  A  Certayne  Carauell  sayling  in  the  West  Ocean,  about  the 
coaastes  of  Spayne,  hadd  a  forcible  and  continnall  winde  from  the 
East,  whereby  it  was  driuen  to  a  land  vnknowne,  and  not  de- 
scribed in  any  Map  or  Garde  of  the  Sea,  and  was  driaen  still 
along  by  the  coaste  of  the  same  for  the  space  of  many  dales,  vntil 
it  came  to  a  hauen,  where  in  a  short  time  the  most  part  of  the 
mariners,  being  long  before  very  weake  and  feble  by  reason  of 
hunger  and  trauayle,  dyed :  so  that  only  the  Pilot,  with  three  or 
foure  other,  remayned  aliue.  And  not  only  they  that  dyed,  did  not 
enjoy  the  Indies  whiche  they  first  discouered  to  their  misfortune, 
but  the  residue  also  that  lined  had  in  manor  as  litle  fruition  of 
the  same :  not  leaning,  or  at  the  least  not  openly  publishing  any 
memorie  thereof,  neyther  of  the  place  or  what  it  was  called,  or  in 
what  yeere  it  was  founde :  Albeit,*  the  fault  was  not  theirs,  but 
rather  the  malice  of  others,  or  the  enuie  of  that,  which  we  cal  for- 
tune. I  do  not  therefore  marueile,  that  the  auncient  histories 
afiirme,  that  great  things  precede  and  increase  of  small  and  ob- 
scure beginninges,  sith  we  haue  seene  the  same  verified  in  this 
finding  of  the  Indies,  being  so  notable  and  newe  a  thing.  We 
neede  not  be  curious  to  seeke  the  name  of  the  Pilot,  sith  death 
made  a  short  ende  of  his  doinges.  Some  will,  that  he  came  from 
Andaltizia^  and  traded  to  the  Ilandes  of  CanarUij  and  Hand  of 
Madera^  when  this  large  and  mortall  nauigation  chaunced  vnto 
him.  Other  say  that  hee  was  a  Byscanne  and  traded  into  Eng- 
lande  and  France.  Other  also,  that  hee  was  a  Portugall,  and 
that  either  be  went  or  came  from  Mvna  or  India:  whiche 
agreeth  well  with  the  name  of  the  newe  landes,  as  I  haue  sayd 
before.  Againe,  some  there  be  that  say  that  he  brought  the 
Carauell  to  Portugall,  or  the  Qande  of  Madera^  or  to  some  other  of 
the  Ilandes  called  De  las  Azores.  Yet  doe  none  of  them  affirme 
anything,  although  they  all  affirme  that  the  Pilot  dyed  in  the 
house  of  Christopher  Colon^  with  whom  remayned  all  suche  writ- 
inges  and  annotations  as  he  had  made  of  his  voyage  in  the  said 
Oarauell,  as  well  of  such  thinges  as  he  observed  both  by  land 
and  sea,  as  also  of  the  elenation  of  the  pole  in  those  lands  which 
he  had  discouered." 
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"  What   manner  of  man  Christopher   Colon  {ptJierwise  caUed 
Columbus)  waSy  and  how  he  came  first  to  the  knowledge 

of  the  Indies. 

"  Christopher  Colon  was  borne  in  Cugureo^  or  (as  some  say)  in 
Nemi^  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Oenua  in  Italie.  Hee  de- 
scended as  some  thinke,  of  the  house  of  the  Pelesbrdee  of  Plaoen- 
tia  in  Loniba/rdie,  He  beganne  of  a  ehylde  to  bee  a  maryner : 
of  whose  arte  they  hane  great  exercise  on  the  ryner  of  Oenua. 
He  traded  many  yeeres  into  Suridj  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
After  this  he  became  a  maister  in  making  cardes  for  th^  sea, 
whereby  he  hadde  great  vantage.  Hee  came  to  Porinigall  to 
know  the  reason  and  description  of  the  South  coasts  of  Affrica, 
and  the  nauvigations  of  the  PortugaUes,  thereby  to  make  his 
cardes  more  perfect  to  be  soldo.  Hee  maryed  in  Fortugall,  as 
some  say :  or  as  many  say,  in  the  Hand  of  Madera^  where  he 
dwelt  at  such  time  as  the  said  Carauell  arryued  there,  whose  Pi- 
lot sojourned  in  his  houBe,  and  dyed  also  there,  bequathing  to 
Colon  his  carde  of  the  description  of  such  newe  landes  as  he  had 
found,  whereby  CdUm  hadde  the  first  knowledge  of  the  Indies. 
Some  haue  thought  that  CdUm  was  well  learned  in  the  Latine 
tongue  and  the  science  of  Cosmographie :  and  that  he  was  there- 
by first  moued  to  seeke  the  lands  of  AntipodeSy  and  the  rich  Hand 
of  Cipangoy  whereof  Ma/rcfms  PauLus  writeth.  Also  that  he  had 
reade  what  Plato  in  his  dialogues  of  Tvtneus  and  dciasj  writeth 
of  the  great  Ilande  of  AUwntide^  and  of  a  great  lande  in  the  west 
Ocean  vndiscouered,  being  bigger  than  Asia  and  Affrica.  Fur- 
thermore that  he  had  knowledge  what  AristoUe  and  Thephra>stus 
saye  in  their  bookes  of  Maruayles,  where  they  write  that  certayne 
marchauntes  of  Carthage,  sayling  from  the  strayghtes  of  Oihralr 
ter  towarde  the  West  and  South,  founde  after  many  dales  a  great 
Ilande  not  inhabited,  yet  replenished  with  all  thinges  requisite, 
and  hauing  many  nauigable  riuers.  In  deede  Colon  was  not 
greatly  learned :  yet  of  good  understanding..  And  when  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  sayde  newe  landes  by  the  information  of  the 
deade  Pilotte,  made  relation  thereof  to  certayne  learned  menne, 
with  whom  he  conferred  as  touching  the  lyke  thinges  mentioned 
of  olde  authors.  Hee  communicated  this  secrete  and  conferred 
chicfely  with  a  Fryar  named  John,  Parez  of  Marchenaj  that 
dwelt  in  the  Monastery  of  Ribida,    So  that  I  verily  beleeve, 

that  in  manner  all  that  he  declared,  and  manie  thinges  more  that 

12 
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hee  left  vnspoken,  were  written  by  the  sayde  Spanyish  Pilotte 
that  dyed  in  his  house.  For  I  am  purswaded,  that  if  Colon  by 
science  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indies,  hee  woulde  long 
before  haue  communicated  this  secrete  to  his  own  countrey- 
menne  the  Genuemes^  that  trauayle  all  the  worlde  for  gaynes, 
and  not  have  come  into  Spayne  for  this  purpose.  But  doubtless 
hee  neuer  thought  of  any  suche  thing,  beefore  he  chaunced  to  bee 
acquainted  with  the  sayd  Fylotte,  who  founde  those  landes  by 
fortune,  according  to  the  sayinge  of  Plinie,  Quoda/ra  docere  non 
potuity  casus  inuentt.  That  is.  That  arte  coulde  not  teache, 
chaunce  founde.  Albeit,  the  piore  Christian  opinion  is,  to  thinke 
that  GOD  of  his  singular  prouidence  and  infinitte  goodnesse,  at 
the  length  with  eyes  of  compassion  as  it  were  looking  downe 
from  heauen  ypon  the  Sonnes  of  Adam,  so  long  kept  vnder  Sa- 
than's  captiuitie,  intended  even  then  (for  causes  to  him  onelie 
knowne)  to  rayse  those  windes  of  mercy  whereby  that  Carauell 
(herein  most  lyke  vnto  the  shyppe  of  J/oey  whereby  the  remnant 
of  the  whole  worlde  was  saued,  as  by  this  Carauell  this  newe 
worlde  receyued  the  first  hope  of  their  saluation)  was  driuen  to 
these  landes.  But  wee  will  nowe  declare  what  great  thinges  fol- 
lowed of  this  small  begynning,  and  howe  Colon  followed  this 
matter,  reuealed  vnto  him  not  without  GODS  prouidence." 

^^  After  the  death  of  the  Pilot  and  maryners  of  the  Spanyishe 
Carauell  that  discouered  the  Indies,  Christopher  Colon  purposed 
to  seeke  the  same." 

JExtract/rom  " Purchases Pilgrimagej^  edition  of  1 625 : 

"  This  history  is  thus  related  by  Gomanra  and  Joannes  Mari- 
ana :  a  certain  caravel  sailing  in  the  ocedn,  by  a  strong  east  wind 
long  continued  was  carried  to  a  land  Unknown,  which  was  not 

expressed  in  the  maps  and  charts.    It  was  much  longer  in  re-  i 

turning  than  in  going;  and  arriving,  had  none  left  alive  but  the 
Pilot,  and  three  or  four  mariners,  the  rest  being  dead  of  famine 
and  other  extremities ;  of  which  also  the  remnant  perished  in 
few  days,  leaving  to  Col/wmbus  (then  the  pilot's  host)  their  papers, 
and  some  grounds  of  this  discovery.    The  time,  place,  country, 

and  name  of  the  man  is  uncertain.    Some  esteem  this  pilot  an  i 

Andalusian,  and  that  he  traded  at  Madeira,  when  this  befell  I 

him.    Some,  a  Biscayan,  and  that  his  traffic  was  in  England  i 

and  France.    And  some,  a  Portuguese,  that  traded  to  Mina 
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(India).  Some  say  he  arrived  in  Portugal,  others  at  Madeira,  or 
at  one  of  the  Azores :  all  agree  that  he  died  in  the  house  of 
Christopher  Columbus.    It  is  most  likely  at  Madeira." 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  give  extracts  from  all  the  old  writers 
who  corroborate  the  story  of  the  dead  pilot,  we  might  fill  a  vol- 
ume ;  the  above  will,  however,  suffice,  and  we  will  conclude  with 
the  following  extract  from  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Veraguas, 
the  legal  representative  of  the  family  of  Columbus,  dated  1666  ; 
written  by  Captain  Galardi,  the  duke's  secretary,  on  the  personal 
history  of  Columbus ;  put  forth  as  the  authorized  family  version, 
founded  on  the  documents  of  the  house.**  We  believe  it  is  time 
that  over-zealous  historians,  and  the  world  at  large,  should  cease 
to  be  more  jealous  of  the  honor  of  Columbus  than  were  his  im- 
mediate descendants  and  heirs  to  his  honors. 

"  To  the  Right  HonorcMe  Lord  Don  Pedro  NiriJo  Colon  {Co- 
Iv/mbus)  <md  Portugal ;.  Grand  Adahral  of  the  Indies, 
Grandee  of  Spavriy  DuTce  of  Veraguas  amd  de  la  Vega^ 
Marquis  of  Ja/maica^  Count  of  Oel/oeSy  Marquis  of  Villa 
Mizar^  Captain-OenercJ,  of  the  Naval  Army^  and  Admiral 
of  the  Low  Couni/rieSy  Camvp-Master-General  in  the  Army^ 
and  Captain-Oeneral  of  the  Eoyal,  which  is  on  the  high- 
seas. 

"My  Lord:  .... 

"  If  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  suspected  of  adulation, 
I  can  bring  in  support  of  my  apology  the  entire  world,  which 
owes  to  your  ancestors  the  finest,  noblest,  most  opulent  and 
magnificent  of  its  possessions.  The  annals  of  the  foregoing  cen- 
tury, as  well  as  ours,  will  advance  at  my  head,  and  it  is  thence 
that  I  borrow  my  just  defense,  and  it  is  there  that  what  I  ad- 
vance will  be  gloriously  authorized.  But  it  is  too  bad,  my  lord, 
to  dwell  upon  the  bark  when  it  is  time  to  enter  into  the  essence 
and  substance  of  the  matter. 

"  I  will  here  omit  any  detailed  account  of  your  remote  ances- 
try. Suffice  it  to  say  that  you  drew  your  origin  from  Terraro 
Colon  (Columbus),  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cucaro,  who  rendered 
very  important  services  to  his  country,  as  had  also  done  his  illus- 

**  This  extract  forms  part  of  a  "  Dedicatory  Letter  to  a  Summary  of  European 
Politics,  specially  of  Spanish  Affidrs,"  during  the  century  1550-1660,  published  at 
]£adrid,  1666. 
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trious  progenitors  Emery  and  Lanca.  I  go  on  to  Dominic  Colon 
(Columbus)  who  gave  birth  to  Cliristofle  (Christopher),  that 
unique  glory  and  the  admiration  of  his  age.  But  the  wonderful 
grandeur  of  an  event  so  glorious  demands  some  amplification, 
and  some  pause  in  this  relation  of  a  family  history  which  has 
filled  the  universe  with  its  praise  and  applause.  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  courage  was  intrepid,  and  his  industry  equal  to 
the  greatness  of  his  soul,  obligingly  entertained  in  his  house  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  the  pilot  of  a  vessel  which  the  violence  of 
a  storm  had  carried  off  very  far  into  the  ocean,  and  in  sight  of 
tmhruywn  lands.  That  man,  who  also  had  a  nobly-constituted 
nature,  touched  with  the  kind  interest  with  which  his  host  gen- 
erously endeavored  to  reestablish  his  strength,  left  him  at  his  death 
a  striking  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  of  gratitude  proportioned 
to  that  ingenuous  benevolence  which  Columbus  had  displayed  to 
an  unknown  and  unfortunate  man.  In  fact,  he  left  to  Columbus 
the  very  important  legacy  of  his  instructions  concerning  that 
which  had  happened  to  him  on  a  voyage  so  painful  and  difficult, 
and  gave  him  such  sketches  of  the  lands,  and  directions  as  to  its 
position  and  distance,  as  were  possible. 

^^  This  was  probably  the  essential  cause  and  first  impulse  of 
his  persuasion  that  the  earth  had  other  limits,  and  that  the  sun 
rose  and  set  in  another  hemisphere.  He  opened  his  mind  upon 
this  idea  to  Don  Alonzo  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  who  decried  it  as 
wild  and  imaginary.  Henry  VII.  of  England  added  mockery 
to  reproach,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not  feed  upon  deceptive 
notions,  the  ridiculous  effect  of  a  cracked  and  wounded  brain. 
Columbus  took  no  offense ;  he  offered  up  this  shame  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  utility  to  posterity  of  his  great  idea,  satisfied  that  it  would 
add  to  the  praises  of  a  just  gratitude,  the  laudation  of  a  patience 
which  was  proof  against  injuries,  insults,  and  contempt.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  his  last  resource,  to  gain  whom  the 
credit  of  the  Cardinal  Mendoza  contributed  very  largely,  facili- 
tating an  audience  which  he  had  been  demanding  for  seven  con- 
secutive years,  with  so  much  ardor,  and  it  was  then  that  his  rea- 
sons made  a  breach  in  the  opinion  of  those  great  kings,  who 
promised  to  sustain  this  important  undertaking.  But  as  the 
conquest  of  Oranada  had  exhausted  their  finances,  Luis  de  St. 
Angel,  secretary  of  Ferdinand,  lent  for  the  expedition  the  sum 
of  sixteen  thousand  ducats. 
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"  This  small  amount  of  money,  three  vessels,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  were  the  entire  fleet,  the  army  and  the 
treasure,  to  put  an  entire  world  under  the  glorious  dominion  of 
Castile,  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  souls.  Colum- 
bus left  Palos  and  carried  on  full  sail  toward  the  goal  to  which 
his  greatness  of  soul  urged  him.  He  had,  however,  less  to  en- 
counter from  the  boisterous  ocean  than  from  the  opposition  and 
obstinacy  of  his  crew,  who  clamored  against  his  persisting  in  so 
apparently  imaginary  and  hopeless  an  enterprise.  Before  so 
many  evils,  Columbus  never  Mtered,  and  at  length  overcame  in 
a  conflict  in  which  the  four  elements  were  in  concert  with  his 
fellow-creatures  to  damp  his  energy  and  defeat  his  invincible 
constancy. 

*'  Toward  the  coast  of  Florida  he  came  upon  the  Lucayah 
Islands,  and  discovered  at  diflferent  times  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Island  San  Juan,  with  a  great  part  of  that  im- 
mense continent  which  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to 
the  promontory  of  Bogador,  through  a  prodigious  extent  of  seas 
and  coasts,  fully  five  thousand  leagues  counted  from  the  antarctic 
to  the  arctic  pole. 

"  On  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  (he  made  four  voyages 
altogether),  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  a  mark  of  their  peculiar 
esteem,  heard  him  seated ;  and,  besides  the  confirmation  of  the 
tenth  part  of  their  taxes  in  the  Indies,  declared  him  their  he- 
reditary grand-admiral.  Yet,  however,  during  his  lifetime  and 
after  his  death,  his  successful  enterprise  was  ajiplauded,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  reward  never  equaled  the  greatness  of  the  ser- 
vice nor  the  utility  which  it  unceasingly  renders  to  the  state. 
Indeed,  Columbus  might  with  much  greater  reason  make  that 
touching  reproach  with  which  Ferdinand  Cortez  subsequently 
moved  the  heart  of  Philip  11.,  when,  long  unable  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  king,  driven  to  despair  and  reckless  of  his  life, 
he  one  day  accosted  that  Solomon  of  his  age,  taking  him  by  the 
arm  and  stopping  him  short,  in  these  words : 

"  *  V.  M.  escuche  un  hombre  que  le  ha  ganado  mas  Eeynos 
que  los  que  le  dexaron  su  padre  y  sus  aguelos.' 

"  *  Sire !  listen  to  a  man  who  has  gained  for  you  more  king- 
doms than  those  which  were  left  you  by  your  father  and  ances- 
tors.' 

"  Philip  on  this  replied  very  obligingly : 
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"  *  Teneis  razon,  padre ! ' 

«* Quite  right,  old  friend!' 

"  And  at  the  same  time  sent  him  away  very  well  satisfied. 
In  like  manner  Columbus  might  well  have  maintained  before 
Ferdinand,  without  offending  the  majesty  of  that  august  mon- 
arch, that  he  had  acquired  and  facilitated  the  conquest  of  more 
states  than  the  king  had  received  by  hereditary  succession  from 
his  ancestors.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  his  son,  succeeded  Chris- 
topher's Marquis  of  Jamaica  and  first  Duke,  of  Yeraguas,  by  a 
special  grace  of  Charles  V.,  who  did  it .  only  at  the  instance  of 
Don  Ferdinand.  Henriquez,  erecting  into  a  duchy  his  land  of 
Medina  del  Bio.  Seco.  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Diego,  left  at  his 
death  to  the  great  Cathedral  of  Seville  his  library  of  thirteen 
thousand  volumes^  and  among  them  his  own  work,  the  life  of 
his  incomparable  father,  which  in  a  ;very  elegant  style  he  de- 
voted to  posterity. 

"  Don  Luis  was  the  universal  heir  of  Don  Diego,  and  Don 
NufSo  Colon  and  Portugal  received  after  him  this  grand  inheri- 
tance as  the  second  son  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Portugal,  Count  of 
Gelves,  and  Delia  Leonara,  de  Cordova,  his  wife,  granddaughter 
of  Don  Gteorge  of  Portugal,  first  Count  of  Gtelves  and  Dofia  Isa* 
bel  Colon  (Columbus),  third  daughter  of  Don  Diego  Colon, 
Duke  of  Yeraguas,  Grand-Admiral  of  the  Indies.  Finally,  Don 
Alvaro  Colon  and  Portugal  was  the  successor  of  Don  Nufio,  as 
you  are  of  the  former.  ... 

")This,  my  lord,  is  a  sketch  of  the  glory  of  your  illustrious 
progenitors.  A  bolder  hand  will  one  day  make  the  sketch  com- 
plete, with  all  its  colors  and  details  proportioned  to  the  glory  and 
finish  of  the  subject. 

"  It  is  my  own  ambition,  but  for  the  present  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  subscribe  myself  for  my  whole  existence,  my  lord,  your 
very  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  "P.  FERDiNAim  db  Gaulrdi, 

'*  Oaptain  of  oayaliy  in  the  service  of  his  Oatholio  Mijestj,  and  secretary  to 
the  Dnke  of  Yeraguas,**  etc. 

Upon  what  authority,  we  ask,  do  historians  reject  a  statement 
made  in  such  unqualified  terms,  by  quasi  contemporary  authors 
who  wrote  in  the  praise  of  Columbus — ^who  were  licensed  by 
the  Church!    Above  all,  how  can  they  suppose  that  Galardi, 
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while  extolling  in  most  fulsome  terms  the  greatness  of  Colum- 
bus to  the  representative  of  his  family,  would  introduce  into  his 
eulogy  a  falsehood  detrimental  to  the  glory  of  his  hero  ?  The 
very  fact  that  he  mentions  the  history  of  the  dead  pilot  in  such 
a  place,  to  such  a  person,  proves,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  was 
universally  admitted. 

It  is  but  natural  that  Fernando  should  make  no  direct  men- 
tion of  it.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  certain  distorted  ideas  of 
greatness  which  caused  him  to  become  exceedingly  indignant  with 
Justiniani  for  saying  his  father  was  a  mechanic — a  sentiment 
which  comes  with  but  bad  grace  from  an  ecclesiastic.  When, 
therefore,  he  devotes  several  lengthy  chapters  to  show  how  Co- 
lumbus was  led  by  a  study  of  the  ancients,  his  own  reason,  and 
the  letter  from  Toscanella,  to  perform  his  voyage,  he  evidently 
seeks  to  lead  us  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  motive  (the  death 
of  the  pilot  and  the  papers  he  left  in  Columbus's  hands)  wliich 
would  greatly  simplify  the  proceeding,  and  has  not  so  learned  an 
appearance  as  the  reasons  he  gives ;  these  seem  rather  to  bave 
been  assigned  to  parjy  a  fatal  blow,  for  sailing  by  a  chart  already 
'laid  down  by  one  who  had  performed  the  voyage,  was  no  very 
extraordinary  feat,  as  he  no  doubt  felt.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
his  eflForts,  there  is  much  in  his  history  which  supports  the  state- 
ment. 

Had  Columbus  really,  by  deep  study,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  land  must  exist  to  the  westward,  would  he  have  been  as 
positive  of  the  exact  situation  of  that  land  as'he  shows  himself; 
and  as  his  son  shows  him  to  have  been  throughout  ?  He  admits 
of  no  hypothesis,  but  asserts  that,  by  sailing  a  given  distance  in 
a  westerly  direction,  they  shall  reach  certain  lands  which,  he  tells 
us,  he  has  been  informed  stretched  from  north  to  south  across  his 
track.  On  one  occasion  he  refuses  to  alter  his  course, "  because," 
says  Fernando,  "  he  thought  it  was  lessening  the  reputation  of 
his  undertaking  to  run  from  one  place  to  another,  seeking  that 
which  he  always  asserted  he  well  knew  where  to  find." 

This  conduct  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  a  discov- 
erer would  pursue.  The  latter  would  run  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  that  which  he  was  to  discover,  and  could  not  well  know 
where  to  find.    Again,  we  are  told  by  Fernando : 

"  He  had  always  proposed  to  himself  to  find  land  according 
to  the  place  they  were  then  in,  since,  as  they  well  knew,  he  had 
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often  told  them  he  never  expected  to  find  land  till  he  was  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  Canaries,  with- 
in which  distance  he  had  further  said  he  should  discover  Hispa- 
niola,  which  he  then  called  Cipango ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  had  found  it  hid  not  he  known  it  was  reported  to  lie  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  for  which  reason  he  had  not  inclined  more 
to  the  south  to  run  upon  it." 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  discoverer  ?  Is  it  not  i*ather  that 
of  one  who  had  inherited  the  labors  of  Alonzo  de  Sanchez  or 
some  other  navigator,  who  is  robbed  of  his  well-earned  fame? 
Who  reported  the  land  to  lie  in  length  from  north  to  south  and 
at  the  distance  west  from  the  Canaries  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  t  Surely  no  one  who  had  not  seen  it.  The  informa- 
tion touching  the  distance  and  position  of  the  land  is  too  specific 
to  have  been  derived  from  any  but  an  eye-witness,  and,  having 
received  this  information  from  such  a  source,  he  could  not  believe 
that  Hispaniola  was  Cipango  (Japan).  No  intelligent  man,  above 
all,  no  navigator  or  traveler  who  had  visited  India,  China,  or 
Japan,  or  studied  the  geography  of  the  period,  could  mistake  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  for  any  of  these  countries.  ToscaneUa,  in 
his  chart,  laid  down  a  western  passage  to  Asia,  but  was  too 
learned  a  man  to  make  a  mistake  of  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  placed  India  and  the 
known  portions  of  Asia  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of 
the  Canaries. 

Again,  Pinzon  wished  Columbus  to  change  his  course,  be- 
lieving (correctly)  that  land  was  near  them  to  the  southwest ; 
but  the  admiral,  writes  Fernando,  '^  knowing  for  certain  it  was 
no  land,,  he  would  not  lose  time  to  discover  it,  as  all  his  men 
would  have  had  him ;  forasmuch  as  he  was  not  yet  come  to  the 
place  where  he  expected,  by  his  computation,  to  find  land." 

Columbus,  on  his  own  testimony,  corroborates,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  statement  that  he  sailed  by  the  log-book  of  the  un- 
fortunate mariner,  "  who  happened  to  die  in  his  house."  In  his 
journal,  September  25, 1492,  we  read : 

"  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  conferred  with  the  admiral  on  the 
ckart  in  which  lands  were  laid  down^  as  the  ships  were  then  in 
their  neighborhood — and  had  been  for  three  days — in  which  the 
admiral  agreed ;  but,  as  the  ships  had  not  seen  them,  it  was  con- 
sidered they  had  been  drifted  northward  of  them  by  the  current 
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.  The  admiral  directed  the  course  to  be  altered  to  the  south- 
west." 

"  October  3,  1492. — The  admiral  considered  the  ships  were 
to  the  westward  of  the  idanda  marked  on  the  chart." 

-  These  statements,  and  the  fact  that  be  professed  to  know  the 
exact  point  where  they  should  tind  land,  prove  this  to  have  been 
no  voyage  of  discovery,  and  Columbus  to  have  been  erroneously 
termed  a  discoverer. 

That  it  was  no  study  or  Bcieotific  knowledge  wbicb  imbned 
bim  with  tbe  idea  of  his  Westeni  voyage,  must  be  evident  to  all 
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who  shall  give  tbe  matter  considemtion,  and  shall  read,  with  un- 
biassed judgment,  the  various  histories  which  have  been  written 
upon  the  eubject — from  that  of  bis  son  Fernando,  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  terms  the  "comer-stone  of  the  history  of  tho 
American  Continent,"  down  to  the  brilliant  but  unreliable  work 
of  Irving  himself — and  the  enthusiastic  and  ecstatic  history  by 
M.  de  Lorgnes,  who  will  not  rest  content  till  Columbus  be 
numbered  among  the  saints. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tlie  dead  pilot,  wc 
vainly  endeavor  to  explain  the  many  inconsistencies  we  have 
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mentioned ;  with  that  knowledge,  all  becomes  clear,  simple,  and 
probable. 

Columbas,  the  needy  adventurer,  and  but  half-reformed  pi- 
rate, receives  into  his  house,  on  the  lonely  shores  of  Madeira,  a 
pilot  and  three  sailors,  sole  survivors  of  a  crew  whose  ship  had 
been  driven  westward  by  adverse  winds,  till  it  touched  upon  land 
unknown  to  European  navigators  at  that  time.  The  pilot  had 
recorded  exactly  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  these  lands,  the  dis- 
tance he  sailed,  and  the  course  he  pursued.  Ha  and  his  compan- 
ions all  Tiappen  to  die  in  the  houee  of  Cdumbue^  into  whose  hands 
fall  the  papers  of  the  deceased.  Seeing  in  these  documents 
matter  wherewith  to  make  his  fortune  and  acquire  fame,  at  small 
risk  or  peril,  Oolumbus  determines  to  profit  by  them,  and  profit 
largely,  too.  His  conditions  are  not  those  of  a  learned  and  honest 
navigator  exposing  his  views,  which  might  be  carried  out  by  any 
expierienced  seaman,  but  of  one  who,  being  possessed  of  certain 
secret  information,  proposes  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price. 

Where,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  courage  so  much  extolled 
by  his  biographers,  as  they  represent  him,  guided  only  by  his 
own  intuitive  knowledge,  or  scientific  research,  sailing'  across 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  boundless  ocean,  and  discovering  a 
land  which  he  alone  had  divined  {  Did  it  require  such  wonderful 
fortitude  to  undertake  a  voyage  every  league  of  which  was  laid 
down  by  one  who  had  already  performed  it? 

Oolumbus  was  as  certaia.of  his  course,  and  of  the  distance  be- 
tween  the  Canaries  and  the  lands^^  in  question^  as  he  was  that  he 
was  not  sailing  to  Asia,  but  to  certain  islands  where  his  ambition 
and  vanity  would,  be  gratified  by  the  soundii^  titles  of  viceroy 
and  admiral.  Viceroy,  indeed,  over  naked  savages  1 — Admiral 
of  three  fishing-smacks  I    But  there  is  much  in  a  name,  or  at  / 

least  our  hero  thought  so. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  Columbus — ^as  he  is,  and  as  histo- 
rians have  made  him — ^reminds  us  of  the  Arabian  fable,  in  which 
we  are  told  how  a  poor  fisherman  brought  up  in  his  net  a  small 
casket.  Upon  his  opening  it,  a  great  smoke  emerges,  which  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  human  form — ^a  powerftil  genius 
— striking  wonder,  admiration,  and  terror,  into  the  heart  of  the 
fisherman.  But  soon  the  great  genius  dissolves  into  smoke,  his 
huge  form  subsides  into  the  tiny  casket  which  has  hitherto 
contained  him;  and  the  fisherman,  no  longer  fearing  or  ad- 
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miring,  may  fling  the  casket  back  into  the  waves  whence  he 
drew  it. 

Columbus,  in  his  own  day,  was  but  lightly  esteemed,  as  he 
and  his  historians  admit.  Yet  the  latter  have  surrounded  him 
with  such  a  mist  of  fiction,  with  such  incense  of  praise,  that  his 
real  character,  being  veiled  or  but  partially  revealed,  he  has  ap- 
peared to  many  great  and  wonderful.  Let  the  test  of  reason  and 
judgment,  however,  be  applied ;  let  the  reader  of  these  histories 
calmly  scrutinize  these  statements,  and  pause  to  consider  what 
were  the  actions  which  are  the  theme  of  so  much  laudation,  and 
the  mist  is  dispersed,  the  incense  disappears,  and  the  character  of 
Columbus  shrinks  into  its  really  diminutive  proportions.  Well 
would  it  be  for  him  if  his  name  could  be  cast  into  the  sea  of 
oblivion,  where  his  crimes  and  petty  arrogance  might  never  more 
be  the  subject  of  horror  and  contempt  I 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PEEPAEATI0N8  FOR  THE  FIE8T  VOYAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  pilot  being  dead,  Oolumbus  determined  to  trade  upon  the 
papers  he  had  left,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  attain  rank 
and  fortune. 

According  to  Fernando,  his  father  had  obtained  information 
which  induced  him  to  "  believe  for  certain  that  there  were  such 
islands."  Here  is  evidence  that  it  was  upon  information  received 
that  the  latter  based  his  operations,  which  might  appear  some- 
what inexplicable  when  we  have  been  told,  by  Fernando,  that 
study  and  thoaght  were  the  incentives  to  the  discovery,  did  we 
not  bear  in  mind  that  it  applies  perfectly  to  the  dead  pilot.  The 
information  received,  which  caused  such  certainty  in  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  was  the  waif  of  Alonzo  de  Sanchez ;  and  the  former, 
believing  this  knowledge  and  opinion  to  be  "  excellently  well 
founded,"  he  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  to  sail  westward 
in  search  of  these  countries. 

This  he  could  not  do  without  the  protection  of  some  monarch. 
It  was  also  necessary  that  the  nautical  skill  and  pecuniary  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition  should  be  provided  by  other  parties. 
He  therefore  proceeded  to  Portugal,  to  lay  his  plans  before  the 
king  of  that  country,  "  because  he  lived  under  him." 

His  terms,  the  same  which  he  subsequently  offers  in  Castile, 
are  justly  thought  by  the  King  of  Portugal  too  exorbitant  for 
him  to  accede  to.  "The  admiral,"  says  Fernando,  "being  of  a 
noble  and  generous  spirit,  would  capitulate  to  his  great  benefit 
and  *  honor.' "  We  fail  to  perceive  a  noble  and  generous  spirit 
in  one  who  greedily  exacts  immense  benefit  and  reward,  while 
totally  dependent  on  others  for  the  means  wherewith  to  carry 
out  his  scheme.  It  has  required  this  assurance  from  Fernando, 
and  the  corroboration  it  has  received  from  subsequent  historians, 
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to  make  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  appear  other  than  grasping, 
and  unworthy  of  tnie  greatness.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  opin- 
ion which  the  King  of  Portugal  evidently  entertained.  He  re- 
fused to  accept  the  conditions;  but,  according  to  Fernando, 
"  resolved  to  send  a  caravel  privately  to  attempt  that  which  the 
admiral  had  proposed  to  him ; "  that,  in  the  event  of  the  coun- 
tries having  been  found,  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
immense  rewards  Columbus  had  claimed.  This  story  rests  upon 
the  unreliable  testimony  of  the  Columbos,  and  should  therefore 
be  regarded  with  suspicion ;  yet,  had  the  king  so  acted,  it  would 
have  been  but  just. 

If  the  name  and  history  of  the  dead  pilot  are  unknown  to 
fame,  it  is  the  fault  of  Columbus,  who  culminates  a  long  life  of 
piracy  by  robbing,  of  the  glory  that  belonged  to  him,  a  dead  man, 
whom  he  had  received  in  double  trust,  who  had  died  beneath  his 
roof  1  And,  though  he  wDl  be  more  wary  in  Spain,  he  had  evi- 
dently revealed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  the  source  whence  he 
derived  his  information.  That  monarch  may  not  have  thought 
it  more  dishonorable  to  revisit  these  lands  on  his  own  account, 
than  for  Columbus  to  drive  an  unscrupulous  bargain  over  the 
spoils  of  a  dead  man ;  he  may  rather  have  thought  it  a  meritori- 
ous act  to 

.  .  •  *'  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prej.*' 

It  is  this  reported  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  Fernando 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  father's  becoming  disgusted  with,  and 
leaving,  Portugal ;  "  stealing  away  privately,  lest  the  king  should 
stop  him,"  and  accept  his  conditions.  There  exists,  however,  a 
document  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Columbus  feared  to  be 
stopped  by  the  alguazil  rather  than  by  the  relenting  monarch. 
A  Portuguese  document  plainly  shows  that  he  had  become  liable 
to  arrest  for  debt  and  crime.**  This  accounts  for  the  extraordi- 
nary aversion  he  suddenly  evinced  for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
as  also  for  his  flight  into  Spain,  where  we  next  find  him  beg- 
ging, penniless,  at  the  Convent  de  la  Kabida,  receiving  from 
Pinzon  the  money,  and  from  Juan  Perez,  prior  of  the  convent, 
and  former  confessor  of  the  queen,  the  letter  wherewith  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  Spanish  court,  whither  he  resolves  to  jour- 
ney, and  there  make  the  offers  which  the  King  of  Portugal  had 

••  NftTarrete,  roL  ii.,  p.  10. 
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refused.  "  But,"  says  Fernando,  "  for  fear  lest  the  King  (Queen  f ) 
of  Castile  should  not  consent  to  his  undertaking,  and  he  might 
be  forced  to  propose  it  to  some  other  prince,  which  would  take 
lip  much  time,  he  sent  a  brother  he  had  with  him,  called  Bar- 
tholomew Colon,  to  England,  to  confer  with  the  king  of  that 
country." 

Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  .of  pirates, 
yet,  nevertheless,  reached  England,  and  presented  Henry  VII. 
with  a  map  or  chart,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  of  the  oflfer 
his  brother  Christopher  made,  to  discover  lands  in  the  West,  for 
the  English  kingdom.  The  king,  we  are  told,  readily  accepted 
the  oflfer,  and  brde'reii  Columbus  to  be  sent  for.  All  this,  accord- 
ing to  Fernando,  took  place  in  the  year  14801  "But,"  contin- 
ues the  latter,  *'Qod  having  reserved  it  for  Caistile,  the  admiral 
had,'  at  that  time,  gone  on'  his  voyage,  and  returned  with  success." 

It  may  ndt^  be  ainiss,  in  order  to  prove  further  the  deplorable 
want  of  exactitud^i  with  regard  to  dates,  which  pervades  Fer- 
nando's  history,  to' call  attention  to  the  year  1480,  set  down  by 
him  as  that  in  whidi  Bartholomew  presented  the  king  with  the 
map  'and' the  conditions  oflTered  by  Christopher.  It  is  more  than 
twelve  years  previous  to  his  first  voyage  (1492).  Tlie^tion  of 
the  king  appears  to  have  been  prompt :  "  Having  seen  the  map  " 
(he  is  represented  as  having  seen  it  in  1480)^  "and  what  the  ad- 
miral offered  him,  he  readily  accepted  of  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  sent  for."  Yet  we  are  told,  on  the  same  authority,  that,  by 
the  time  Bartholomew  informed  Columbus  of  a  matter  which  was 
of  such  vital  importance  to  him,  he  had  performed  his  first  voy- 
age and  returned ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  intimate  relations,  both 
commercial  and  diplomatic,  existed  between  England  and  Spain ; 
and  when,  therefore,  a  period  of  twelve  years  was  not  necessary 
for  the  transmission  of  a  communication  from  one  country  to  the 
other.  We  merely  mention  this  to  show  how  inconsistent  Fer- 
nando proves  himself  throughout,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  Bar- 
tholomew could  have  gone  to  England  on  any  such  errand  in 
1480,  as  Columbus  did  not  visit  Lisbon  till  1485.  Fernando 
here,  again,  attempts  to  antedate  the  dead  pilot. 

Columbus  did  not,  evidently,  steal  into  Spain  tiU  1487.  We 
have  already  said  that  Pinzon  provided  him,  on  his  first  arrival, 
with  money  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  court.  The  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  his  finances  soon  ran  low ;  and  we  find 
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that,  on  tlie  5th  of  Ma;,  1487,  ft  stranger,  called  Christopher 
Columbus,  came  to  Seville,  asked  for  and  received,  by  order  of 
the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  about  thirty 
dollars.**  This  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  authentic  date,  proving 
his  presence  in  Spain,  which  con  be  found.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  conclude  that  the  space  of  time  between  his  firat  arrival  in 
Lisbon,  and  his  stealthy  flight  therefrom  in  March  or  April,  1487; 
vas  chiefly  spent  in  Madeira,  attending  to  the  matter  of  the  dead 
pilot,  and  arranging  for  the  Eacceesful  use  of  his  charts ;  thence 
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he  returned  to  Lisbon,  proffered  his  services,  staid  but  s  very 
short  time,  to  arrive  in  Spain  in  1487.  This  is  the  only  manner 
in  which  the  history  of  Columbus  can  be  made  consistent  and 
clear  tbroughont,  because  it  is  evidently  the  only  true  version  of 
that  history. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  convent-gate  at  Paloa,  hun- 
gry and  penniless,  he  was  received  and  eared  for  by  the  charitable 
monks.  To  the  prior,  Juan  Perez,  he  spoke  of  lii3  plana.  This 
worthy  friar  advised  him  to  confer  with  the  Pinzons,  the  most 
influential   family   of  the  town,   and    experienced  navigators. 

*•  Karsrrete,  "Colecc.  Dip.,"  voL  ii.,  p.  II. 
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Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  having,  during  a  recent  sojourn  in  Eome, 
heard  rumors  of  Western  hinds,  saw  nothing  improbable  in  the 
recital  of  Columbus,  and  advised  him  to  lay  his  plans  before  the 
sovereigns.  The  latter  informed  him  of  his  destitute  circum- 
stances,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  perform  such  a  journey, 
much  less  appear  at  court.  Pinzon  liberally  advanced  him  the 
necessary  ftfnds,  while  Juan  Perez  offered  to  care  for  his  little 
son,  and  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
successor  as  confessor  to  the  queen.'^ 

All  these  circumstances,  though  far  less  shameful  than  many 
others  of  his  career,  Fernando  ungenerously  fails  to  mention, 
but  accounts  for  Columbus  having  obtained  audience  with  their 
Majesties  by  his  being  "  affable  and  of  pleasant  conversation ; " 
and  would  make  it  appear  that  he  contracted  friendships  at  court 
with  such  persons  as  were  likely  to  favor  his  enterprise.  The  son 
seems  unwilling  to  let  us  perceive  the  destitute  condition  of  his 
father  when  hb  arrived  in  Spain ;  and,  above  all,  he  would  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  Pinzons,  whom  Columbus  so  shamefully 
requited,  were  the  first  to  encourage  and  assist  him. 

"With  the  letter  from  «Fuan  Perez,  Columbus  arrived  at  Cor- 
dova, where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  laid  his  plans,  or  as 
mudi  of  them  as  he  chose  to  reveal,  before  their  Catholic  Majes- 
ties, who  commanded  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  Prior  of 
Prado,  and  other  cosmographers,  who  were  so  ignorant,  we  anre 
toldj  and  so  far  behind  this  ^^  unlettered  admiral,"  in  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  that  they  condemned  the  scheme,  for  reasons  both 
various  and  absurd,  and  reported  that  what  Columbus  proposed 
was  impracticable.  For  these  reasons,  according  to  Fernando 
and  other  historians,  and  because  the  conditions  of  Columbus 
were  considered  too  exorbitant,  their  Majesties  refused  to  accept 
his  proposition.  Here  is  a  gross  slander  upon  the  learned  men 
of  that  period.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  Arabs  had  for  cen- 
turies enlightened  Spain  with  their  learning ;  that  the  schools  of 
Cordova,  of  Salamanca,  and  other  cities,  possessed  spheres,  zodiacs, 
etc,  which  had  long  aided  to  instruct  thousands,  giving  them 
just  ideas  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  yet  Fernando,  and  even 
modem  writers,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  most  learned  of 
these  schools  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  antipodes,  and  of  the  sphe- 

n  KftTamte,  *'Oolecc  Dim"*  toL  iiL;  Probuias  dd  flaotl;  Irring.  «* Oolmiilmi.'' 
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ricity  of  the  globe,  and  were  more  ignorant  than  the  unlettered 
seaman  who  tells  us  the  world  is  pear-shaped ! 

The  exorbitancy  of  Columbus's  claims  seems  to  liave  been  the 
only  reason  for  the  refusal.  The  latter  evidently  exposed  no 
theory,  but  merely  spoke  of  certain  lands  of  which  he  had  mys- 
terious knowledge,  and  which  he  proposes  to  conquer  for  their 
Majesties.  When  called  upon  to  be  more  explicit,  he  refuses 
"  so  far  to  explain  himself,^  as  he  had  done  in  Portugal,  lest  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  reward — ^that  is,  he  forbore  mentioning 
the  history  of  the  dead  pilot ;  and,  as  he  would  not  show  more 
plainly  upon  what  he  based  his  stupendous  claims,  the  affair 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

Had  Columbus  based  his  project  on  theory,  why  need  he  have 
refused  to  explain  that  theory !  A  scientific  discussion  would  have 
done  little  to  convince  men  so  obstinate  in  their  ^ror  as  histori- 
ans represent  the  sanxmts  of  Salamanca  t^  have  been ;.  but  the  cilp- 
cumstance  of  the  -dead  pilot  would  have  carried  conviction  into 
the  heart  of  the  most  unbelieving ;  and  that  is  why  Columbus 
refused  to  explain  himself  further,  lest  he  should  be  deprived  of 
his  reward.  He  evidently  had  information  as  to  a  specific  spot, 
not  mere  scientific  data  for  argnment.  No  doubt,  in  his  attempt 
to  account  on  scientific  principles  for  this  information,  he  showed 
himself  as  ignorant  as  he  does  in  his  writings,  and  may  justly 
have  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  assembled  scholars. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  sovereigns  hesitated 
in  acceding  to  the  claims  of  Columbus  when  he  perceives  how 
advantageous  to  him  they  were.  The  following  were  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  their  Catholic  Majesties,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1492 : 

"  First :  Their  highnesses,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  con- 
stitute Don  Christopher  Columbus  their  admiral  in  all  those 
islands  and  continents,  that,  by  his  industry,  shall  be  discovered 
or  conqv^red  in  the  said  ocean,  during  his  own  life,  and  after  his 
death  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  one  by  one  forever,  with  all 
the  preeminences  and  prerogatives  to  that  office  pertaining ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  Don  Alomo  Henriqnez^  their  Great-Ad- 
miral of  Castile  and  his  predecessors  in  said  office  had  enjoyed 
the  same  within  their  districts. 

"  Item  :  Their  highnesses  appoint  the  said  Don  Christopher 
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Columbus  their  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  all  the  islands 
and  continents  which  (as  has  been  said)  he  shall  discover  or  con- 
quer in  the  said  ocean,  and  that  he  choose  three  persons  for  the 
government  of  each  of  them,  for  each  office;  and  that  their 
highnesses  take  and  make  choice  of  one  of  them,  as  shall  be 
most  for  their  service,  and  so  the  lands  will  be  the  better  gov- 
erned, which  our  Lord  shall  permit  him  to  discover,  or  conquer, 
for  the  service  of  their  highnesses. 

"  Item :  That  all  and  whatsoever  commodities,  whether  pearls, 
precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spice,  or  other  things  whatsoever ; 
or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  name,  or  manner  whatever,  they 
may  be,  that  shall  be  bought,  exchanged,  found,  won,  or  had, 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  admiralship,  their  higlmesses, 
from  this  time,  grant  to  the  said  Don  Christopher ;  and  it  is  their 
will,  that  he  have  and  enjoy  the  tenth  part  of  it  for  himself,  de- 
ducting the  charges  that  shall  be  made  toward  the  same,  so  that, 
of  what  shall  remain  clear  and  free,  he  have  and  take  the  tenth 
part  for  himself,  and  dispose  of  it  at  his  own  will,  the  other  nine 
parts  remaining  for  their  Majesties. 

^^  Item :  In  case  that  'on  account  of  the  said  merchandise, 
which  he  shall  bring  from  the  said  islands,  or  lands,  which  shall 
(as  has  been  said)  be  discovered  or  conquered,  or  of  those  that 
shall  be  taken  in  exchange  of  them  of  other  merchants,  any  law- 
suit should  happen  to  arise,  in  the  place  where  the  said  com- 
merce and  trade  shall  be  made  and  carried  on,  if  by  reason  of 
his  said  office  of  admiral  it  shall  belong  to  him  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  such  controversy,  it  may  please  their  highnesses,  that  he 
or  his  deputy,  and  no  other  judge,  shall  try  the  said  cause,  if  it 
appertains  to  the  said  office  of  admiral  as  the  same  has  been  en- 
joyed by  the  Admiral  Don  Alonzo  Henriquez,  or  his  predeces- 
sors in  their  districts,  and  according  to  justice. 

"  Item  :  That  all  ships  which  shall  be  fitted  out  for  the  said 
trade  and  commerce,  whensoever  and  as  often  as  they  shall  be 
fitted,  shall  be  liable  to  the  said  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  if 
he  shall  think  fit  to  lay  out  the  eighth  part  of  what  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  fitting  them  out,  and  that  he  accordingly  have  and  re- 
ceive the  eighth  part  of  the  profits  of  such  ships." 

Herrera,  from  whom  the  above  terms  are  quoted,  carefuDy 
omits,  however,  the  important  preliminary  articles  which  were 
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drawn  up,  and  upon  wliicli  these  terms  were  based.  Ills  reason 
for  this  is  obvious:  In  these  preliminaries,  preserved  among  the 
state  papers  of  Spain,  Columbus  wisely  makes  a  provision  by 
which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  discovered  that  he  traded  upon 
knowledge  received  from  the  dead  pilot,  his  daima  might  still  le 
protected.  This  preliminary  document,  written  in  April,  1492, 
commences  with  the  following  significant  clause : 

"  The  favors  which  Christopher  Columbus  has  asked  from  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  which  they  grant  hi/m,  in  reoom- 
pense  far  the  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in  the  ocean  seas, 
and  as  recompense  for  the  voyage  which  he  is  about  to  undertake, 
are  the  following."  •• 

No  author,  not  even  Fernando,  with  his  manifest  exaggeration 
of  his  father's  achievements  and  knowledge,  pretends  that  Co- 
lumbus had  been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  previous  to  1492 ;  to 
what,  then,  does  the  phrase  "  discoveries  which  he  has  made  in 
the  ocean  seas "  allude !  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  he  has  al- 
ready made  discoveries ;  this  could  not  apply  to  scientific  theory 
and  speculation,  which  yet  remained  to  be  proved,  but  it  applies 
perfectly  to  the  very  specific  knowledge  received  from  the  pilot 
Sanchez,  upon  which  Columbus  bases  his  claim  of  having  already 
discovered. 

The  phraseology  of  the  contract,  the  excuse  given  by  the 
sovereigns  for  their  refusal  at  first  to  accept  it — which  was  that, 
being  engaged  in  fighting  the  Moors,  they  could  not  enter  u]>on 
any  other  war  just  then — the  large  number  of  annorl  ]iioti  prr>w»l- 
ed  into  the  three  small  vessels  which  formed  his  first  expedition 
(for,  though  Fernando  says  it  was  composed  of  ninety  men,  other 
authors  assert  that  "  he  was  sent  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
soldiers,  besides  seamen") — the  cannon  with  which  they  were 
provided — ^Columbus's  repeated  after-allusions  to  his  conquest, 
when  insisting  upon  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  in  the  government 
of  the  people — all  prove  that  he  did  not  rest  his  claims  entii'ely 
upon  discovery,  but  more  upon  conquest.^    Under  the  clause 

**  State  papers,  1492 ;  document  70. 

*  When  complaining  that  a  judge  had  been  sent  out  by  Isabella  to  investigate  his 
conduct,  he  writes :  "  I  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain,  sent  from  Spain  to  the  Indies, 
to  conquer  a  nation  numerous  and  warlilce  .  .  .  where,  by  the  Divine  will,  I  have 
subdued  another  world  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns.  .  .  . 
I  ought  to  be  Judged  by  cavaliers  who  had  themselves  won  the  meed  of  victory ;  by 
gentlemen,  indeed,  and  not  by  lawyers."  He  seems  here  to  have  forgotten  that,  of  this 
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" (yr  conquer j^  his  prerogatives  are  as  completely  protected  as 
they  could  be  by  all  the  discoveries  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  make  or  imagine ;  besides  which,  they  could  not  be  prejudiced, 
should  the  lands  have  been  previously  discovered  by  a  hundred 
dead  or  living  navigators ;  that  is,  if  the  contract  were  legal. 
He  professed  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  that  he  was  undertaking 
an  embassy  from  them  to  the  grand-khan,  as  he  clearly  states 
in  his  journal,  which  he  pompously  opens  as  follows : 

"in  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi : 

"  WhereaSj  most  Christian,  most  high,  most  excellent,  and 
most  powerful  princes,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Spains,  and  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  our  sovereigns,  in  the  present  year  1492, 
after  your  highnesses  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors, 
who  ruled  in  Europe,  and  had  concluded  that  warfare  in  the 
great  city  of  Granada,  where,  on  the  2d  of  January  of  this  pres- 
ent year,  I  saw  the  royal  banners  of  your  highnesses  placed  by 
force  of  arms  upon  the  towers  of  Alhambra,  which  is  the  fortress 
of  that  city,  and  beheld  the  Moorish  king  sally  forth  from  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  kiss  the  royal  hands  of  your  highnesses, 
and  of  my  lord  the  prince;  and  immediately,  in  that  same 
month,  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  I  had  given 
your  highnesses  of  the  lands  of  India,  and  of  a  prince  who  is 
called  the  Grand-K2ian — ^which  is  to  say,  in  our  language,  King 
of  kings — ^how  that  many  times  he  and  his  predecessors  had  sent 
tb  Home,  to  entreat  for  doctors  of  our  holy  faith  to  instruct  him 
in  the  same,  and  that  the  Holy  Father  had  never  provided  for 
them,  and  that  so  many  people  were  lost  believing  in  idolatries, 
and  imbibing  doctrines  of  perdition  ;  therefore,  your  highnesses, 
as  Catholic  Christians  and  princes,  lovers  and  promoters  of  the 
holy  Christian  faith,  and  enemies  of  the  sect  of  Mohammed,'and 
of  all  idolatries  and  heresies,  determined  to  send  me,  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  the  said  parts  of  India,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and 
the  people,  and  the  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  them  aU,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of 
them  to  our  holy  faith ;  and  ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by 
land  to  the  East,  by  which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a  voyage 

numerouB  and. warlike  people,  he  once  wrote:  *'So  loring,  so  tractable,  bo  peaceable 
are  these  people  that,  I  swear  to  your  K^esties,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better 
nation,**  etc,  etc 
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to  the  West,  by  which  course,  unto  the  present  time,  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath  passed. 

"  Tour  highnesses,  therefore,  after  having  expelled  all  the 
Jews  from  your  kingdoms  and  territories,  commanded  me,  in  the 
same  month  of  January,  to  proceed  with  a  sufficient  armament 
to  the  said  parts  of  India ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  bestowed  great 
favors  upon  me,  ennobling  me,  that  thenceforward  I  might  style 
myself  Don,  appointing  me  high-admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,  and 
perpetual  viceroy  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and  continents 
I  should  discover  and  acquire,  and  which  henceforward  may  be 
discovered  and  gained  in  the  ocean  sea ;  and  that  my  eldest  son 
should  succeed  me,  and  so  on,  from  generation  to  generation, 
forever. 

"I  departed,  therefore,  from  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday, 
the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  1492,  to  Palos,  a  seaport, 
where  I  armed  three  ships  well  calculated  for  such  service,  and 
sailed  from  that  port  well  furnished  with  provisions,  and  with 
many  seamen,  on  Friday,  3d  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise ;  and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Isl* 
ands  of  your  highnesses,  to  steer  my  course  thence,  and  navigate 
until  I  should  arrive  at  the  Indies,  amd  delmer  the  embassy  of 
your  highnesses  to  those  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which 
you  had  commanded." 

This  short  extract  is  a  sample  of  the  writings  of  Columbus, 
for  it  contains  two  manifest  falsehoods.  "We  know  that  it  was 
not  he  who  armed  the  vessels  for  the  expedition,  as  he  boasts  to 
have  done ;  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  believed  the  countries 
he  was  in  search  of  to  be  the  rich  and  well-known  re^ons  of 
India  in  Asia,  which  it  had  hitherto  been  customary  to  reach 
eastward  by  land.  The  dead  pilot  had  well  informed  him  of  the 
nature  of  the  lands  and  people,  but  by  the  pretense  of  sailing  to 
Asia,  the  trade  with  which  was  the  subject  of  so  much  rivalry, 
he,  in  the  language  of  his  son,  ^^  sought  to  tempt  their  Catholic 
Majesties,"  and  induce  them  to  grant  the  extraordinarily  advan- 
tageous terms  he  craved. 

When  his  solicitations  had  been  refused  at  the  Spanish  court, 
he  returned  to  Palos,  that  he  might  confer  with  those  who  had 
befriended  him.  Fernando  tells  us,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
offer  his  services  to  France ;  but  we  believe  this  pretense  of  his 
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having  laid  his  plans  before  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  is  merely 
made  to  increase  the  importance  of  Columbus.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  by  the  incongruity  of  Femando's  narrative. 
In  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters,  he  tells  us  his  father  was 
not  informed  that  Henry  YII.  had  acceded  to  the  proposals  made 
by  Bartholomew  Columbus  till  after  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage ;  that  he  stole  away  from  Portugal  because  the  king  of 
that  country  did  not  accept  his  terms,  and  had  deceived  him.  In 
his  fourteenth  chapter,  we  read  that  he  was  '^very  desirous  that 
Spain  should  reap  the  benefit  of  his  undertaking,  •  .  .  because 
he  had  long  resided  there,  while  follow:ing  his  project,  and  be- 
cause he  had  got  children  there;  which  was  the  cause  why  he 
rejected  the  ofibrs  made  him.  by  other  princes,  as  he  declares 
in  a  letter  he  writ  their  highnesses,  in  these  words :  ^  That  I 
might  serve  your  .highnesses,  I  refused  to  take  up  with  France, 
England,  and  Portugal.' " 

It  is  possible,  as  Columbus  was  nowise  scrupulously  vera- 
cious, that  he  may  have  written  in  such  terms,  to  the  Spanish 
sovereigns,  thinking  that,  should  they  believe  other  sovereigns 
competed  with  them,  they  would  be  the  more  readily  persuaded 
to  grant  his  requests ;  but  the  fact  that. he  did  refuse  to  serve  the 
nations  above  mentioned  is  by  no  means  thereby  established. 

According  to  Femando's  own  showing,  his  father  only  knew 
that  the  King  of  England  would  accept  his  offer  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  his  first  voyage;  he  could  scarcely,  thereforcj be  said 
to  refuse  that  which  had  not  been  tendered  him.  That  he  traded 
with  France  is  a  statement  made  and  supported  only  by  Colum- 
bus and  his  son.  . 

He  appears  to  have  returned  to  Palos,.where.  he  urged  his 
case  upon  his  friends  Juan  Perez  and  the  Finzons,  the  former 
thinking  he  might  possibly  retain  some  of  his  old  influence  over 
the  queen,  whose  confessor  he  had  once  been,  borrowed  a  mule 
and  departed  at  midnight  for  the  royal  camp  of  Santa  F6,  before 
Granada,  where  it  is  probable  his  persuasions  induced  the  queen 
to  accede  to  Columbus's  demands,  giving  an  order  on  the  town 
of  Palos  for  two  caravels,  a  third  to  be  fitted  out,  at  the  expense 
of  Columbus. 

Fernando  tells  us  it  was  one  Lais  de  Santangel,  who  remon- 
strated with  the  queen  upon  her  refusal,  and  that  the  latter,  in 
her  repentance,  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  in  order  to  defray 
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the  cxpcnsQ  of  the  expedition.  This  storv  h  as  absurd  as  many 
others  coined  by  Fernando  to  embellish  the  history  of  his  father. 
The  coffers  of  Spain  were  then  well  filled.  The  treasury  of  the 
queen  had  received  an  extraordinary  increase  from  her  per- 
fidious conduct  toward  the  Moora  of  Malaga,  from  whom  she 
had  obtained  millions,  holding  out  the  hope  of  ransom,  who, 
when  they  had  given  all  the  treasure  they  possessed,  were  sold 
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into  slavery.  The  ostentatious  Inxury  of  Castile  was  the  won- 
der of  neighboring  nations.  Artisans  could  indulge  their  wives 
and  daughters  in  a  rivalry  of  display  with  Dobles,  at  a  cost  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  contemplated  expedition.  It  would  seem 
extraordinary,  therefore,  that  the  expense  of  providing  three 
small  vessels,  should  have  rested  bo  heavily  upon  the  royal  cof- 
fers, that  her  Majesty  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  Hebrew 
gentlemen  to  whom  she  might  pawn  her  jewels.     But  had  this 
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been  so,  had  the  qaeen  been  as  destitute  as  she  is  represented, 
it  is  evident  that  the  expedition  in  question  cost  her  little  or 
nothing,  and  that  she  never  had  any  necessity  for  pawning  her 
property.  The  expense  necessary  for  it  was  levied  upon  the  little 
town  of  Palos,  as  a  punishment  for  some  offense  against  the 
crown,  as  appears  from  the  following  royal  order,  with  which. 
Columbus  returned  to  that  town : 

^^  Requisition  upon  the  Munioijpalitt/  of  Palos. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  offense  which  we  received  at  your 
hands,  you  were  condemned  by  our  council  to  render  us  the  ser- 
vice of  two  caravels,  armed  at  your  own  expense,  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months,  whenever  and  w;herever  it  should  be  our 
pleasure  to  demand  the  service. 

"AprUSO,  U92." 

Many  private  individuals  of  moderate  means  would  have 
been  able,  in  any  event,  to  fiimish  the  outlay.  The  Finzons  pro- 
vided Columbus,  who  possessed  not  a  maravedi,  with  the  eighth 
part  of  the  expense  which  he  had  boasted  he  would  defray ;  and 
thus,  without  outlay  from  the  crown,  a  poor  fishing-town,  and 
two  private  gentlemen,  equipped  the  fleet  of  three  little  vessels, 
which  the  Queen  of  Spain  is  represented  as  unable  to  do,  unless 
she  pawned  her  jewels. 

Columbus,  on  arriving  at  Palos  with  his  orders,  did  not  meet 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  inhabitants ;  they  were 
unwilling  to  follow  an  unknown  adventurer  on  a  long  voyage. 
Two  of  the  ships,  when  provided,  were  secretly  scuttled.  The 
delay  and  difficulty  increased,  and  threatened  seriously  to  im- 
pede the  undertaking,  when  the  Finzons,  those  brave  brothers, 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  and  having  part  of  their  fortune  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise,  came  forward  and  offered  each  to  take 
command  of  a  caravel.  The  men  of  Falos,  by  whom  the  Fin- 
zons were  held  in  great  esteem  and  respect,  now  came  forward 
willingly.  Two  small  caravels,  the  Finta  and  the  Nifia,  were 
conmianded  respectively  by  Martin  Alonzo  and  Vincent  Tanez 
Finzon ;  the  St.  Mary,  the  somewhat  larger  vessel  equipped  at 
the  expense  of  the  Finzons,  was  under  the  command  of  the 
thenceforth  "  Admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus,"  his  right  to 
which  title,  like  all  new-bom  nobility,  neither  he  nor  his  son 
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will  ever  forget.  As  men  are  bom  poets  and  artists,  so  it  would 
appear  Columbus  was  born  admiral.  The  opening  chapter  of 
Femando's  history  makes  the  title  ascend,  on  the  Chinese  prin- 
ciple beyond  his  birth,  and  thenceforth  every  incident  of  his  life 
is  referred  to  "tt^  admiral;  "  when  speaking  of  his  early  life, 
of  his  piracy,  it  is  "  ^  admiral;  "  when  recounting  his  solicita- 
tions for  the  title  at  the  Spanish  court,  it  is  ^'  the  admiral "  who 

solicits. 

This  prospective  enjoyment  of  a  ponderous  title  is  amusing 

in  view  of  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  his  (Command :  three  small 
vessels,  ordinary  fishing-smacks,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  tons  bur- 
den, two  of  them  without  decks,  and  for  the  best  of  these  he  is 
indebted  to  the  man  whom  he  will  afterward  gratefully  term 
"  one  Pinzon." 


t 


CHAPTER  Xa. 

THE  FIBST  TOTAOE  OF  OOLnUBOB. 

With  this  fleet  Columbofi  set  Bail  from  the  Httlo  port  of  Pa- 
)oB,  on  FnAaj,  Aognet  3,  1492,  for  the  Canaries. 

Baring  the  transit  the  mdder  of  the  Finta  gave  way,  which 


»  an  It  baltaa)  wit  b«tbn  lli«ai,  mi  npon  the  bod;  of  tfaii, 
luHilUiK  KHir  Imimnble  u  ■  mck.  the  pUoCi  moor  tbeli  llilpe,  ud  theu  miMt  surod  mea.  ctle- 
ttlUng  tlw  holf  iislSea  oFKiu,  vlth  prsrkiat  unfMilOD,  diabibnt*  the  I>uchiil  Lamb  to  ill 
tbslr  oompulou,  Ihit  li,  th*  ua*d  eommnnloii.  .  .  .  Whit  >  Bight  do  ron  Imisin  thia  lo  bin 
tweo  I  Whil  Jiijr  b)  IbaH  ploiu  uid  atmpk  men.  leeklDg  0«d  with  all  thair  mlod  and  ateength ; 
when  In  to  tmmanH  ■  beaat  thaf  aiw'  the  pledgH  offered  la  thelc  dlTise  ITither.''— (Pbilopoko, 
"Chrlalopboma  Ckiloinbiii,*'lsai.)  Such  la  the  chancteiatlbablttorlMwhkb  bine  given  Colam- 
boa  hla  Ibmc,  aneh  the  tDddanti  tba;  record  L 

accident  Columbus  attributed  to  the  malice  of  those  who  fitted 
out  the  vessel.  Fernando,  still  more  nnjost,  ascribes  the  acci- 
dent to  the  "  malice  of  Pinzon,"  who  commanded  her,  which  is 
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not  only  ungenerous,  but  absurd,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Pinzon,  more  than  Columbus  or  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  had 
aided  in  fitting  out  the  fleet  for  which  "  the  admiral "  had  so 
long  solicited  in  vain. 

Columbus,  although  unable  to  afford  Pinzon  any  assistance 
in  repairing  his  damaged  rudder,  yet,  flushed  with  his  new-bom 
honors,  must  needs  come  alongside,  '^  as  was  the  custom  for  com- 
manders at  sea."  Martin  Alonzo,  however,  stood  in  little  need 
of  assistance ;  his  ingenuity  enabled  him  promptly  to  repair  the 
damage ;  but  the  imperfect  rudder  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
heavy  sea  they  encountered,  and  again  broke  loose.  It  was  there- 
fore considered  advisable  to  seek  another  vessel  ^t  the  Canaries. 
Columbus  for  this  purpose  put  in  at  the  island  of  Gomera.  Here 
he  found  no  ship  available,  but  was  told  that  the  Lady  Beatrix 
Bobadilla  was  expected  shortly  with  a  vessel  oi  forty  tons  bur- 
den ;  he,  therefore,  deeming  such  a  vessel  suitable  for  his  under- 
taking, determined  to  wait  for  and  impress  it  into  his  service,  to 
replace  the  damaged  Finta. 

The  Lady  Beatrix,  sailing  earlier  than  was  expected,  Colum- 
bus was  balked  in  his  design  upon  her  ship ;  he  therefore  re- 
joined the  Pinta  at  the  Grand  Canary,  and  ordered  her  repaired. 

There  is  a  trifling  incident,  during  the  transit  from  one  island 
to  another,  which  may  prove  how  persistently  &cts  are  distorted 
by  historians  to  magnify  the  glory  of  Columbus. 

Fernando  tells  us  that  the  Peak  of  TeneriflFe  in  eruption  was 
discerned  by  the  seamen,  and  they  admired  thereat.  This  simple 
statement  lias  been  exaggerated  by  subsequent  writers,  till  Mr. 
Irving,  whose  narrative  is  taken  principally  from  that  of  Fer- 
nando, tells  us  that  the  men  were  terrified  until  reassured  by 
Columbus. 

There  is  certainly  but  little  necessity  for  coloring  Femando's 
history  of  his  father :  that  Mr.  Irving  did  not  think  so  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  manifest  by  his  converting  the  "  men  admired " 
into  the  men  ^^were  terrified!^  Putting  this  exaggeration  of 
Femando's  statement  aside,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  sailors 
who  had  navigated  the  Mediterranean,  as  did  most  Spanish  sea- 
men at  that  time,  and  who  were  therefore  familiar  with  the  vol- 
canoes of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  should  have  been  so  terrified  at 
beholding  a  phenomenon  of  like  nature.   • 

The  Pinta  being  repaired,  the  three  little  vessels  once  more 
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put  to  sea,  touching  at  Gomera  for  provisions,  and  finally  losing 
sight  of  land  on  the  9th  of  September,  1492. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  them  in  the  narrative  of  Fernando,  or 
in  Irving's  still  more  highly  colored  one.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  both  is  the  glorification  of  Oolumbus ;  for  tliis  purpose 
they  twist  and  turn  circumstances  which  are  detrimental  to  their 
object  till  they  make  them  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  hero. 
Yet  what  was  his  real  object  ? 

^^  What  Bonght  he  thus  afar  ? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine, 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war, 
The  enslayement  of  his  kind." 

The  sailors  are  represented  as  weeping  at  the  slightest  squall, 
trembling  in  abject  terror  during  a  calm,  complaining  of  favor- 
able winds,  while  Columbus  reassures  and  encourages  them. 

We  are  told  that  the  fleet's  crew  mutinied  and  was  fain  to 
turn  back,  tiU  overawed  by  the  determination  and  courage  of 
"  the  admiral ; "  that  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  re- 
solved to  throw  Columbus  overboard,  and  account  for  his  dis- 
appearance by  declaring  that  he  fell  into  the  sea  while  making 
observations. 

We  are  not  told  how  Columbus  (upon  whose  authority  the 
story  was  circulated)  was  informed  of  these  sinister  intentions. 
It  would  seem  improbable  that  the  conspirators  should  have 
made  him  their  confidant,  unless  indeed  they  conspired  and  di- 
vulged the  conspiracy  from  an  amiable  desire  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  the  aureole  with  which  his  biographers  have  encircled 
the  head  of  Columbus.  It  needs  but  little  reflection  to  perceive 
the  improbability  of  this  story.  Sailors,  even  when  really 
alarmed  and  in  imminent  danger,  never  act  in  the  childish  man- 
ner described,  but  are  too  absorbed,  in  their  efforts  to  weather 
the  storm,  to  weep  or  tremble;  and  human  nature  has  not 
changed  materially  since  the  days  of  our  hero. 

The  impossibility  of  a  mutiny  is  evident,  Columbus's  own 
log-book  showing  that  Martin  Alonzo  and  Yincent  Yanez  kept 
their  vessels  ahead  during  the  whole  voyage  (and  were  obliged 
constantly  to  ^^  lie  by  for  the  admiral ") ;  this  they  would  scarce 
have  done  had  they  desired  to  turn  back. 

Martin  Alonzo  first  observed  that  the  current  had  dnfted 
them  northward  of  the  islands  laid  down  in  the  chart  of  the  dead 
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pilot.  To  this  he  drew  the  attention  of  Columbus ;  the  latter, 
with  characteristic  false  pride,  refused  to  alter  his  course,  lest  he 
should  appear  more  ignorant  than  Pinzon,  and  lessen  his  own 
importance. 

At  this,  the  men  on  board  his  ship  may  indeed  have  mur- 
mured. They  knew,  as  did  Columbus,  that  they  were  bound  for 
a  given  point,  and  when  they  heard  their  commander  refuse  to 
sail  toward  that  point,  when  borne  too  far  north  of  it  by  the 
ocean-current,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  for  the  paltry  reason 
that  his  mistake  had  been  discovered  by  another,  it  is  but  natural 
they  should  have  felt  indignant. 

In  his  desire  to  appear  the  sole  navigator  of  the  expedition, 
Columbus  gives  himself  undue  credit  for  deceit :  he  alleges  that 
he  kept  one  log-book  for  himself,  containing  a  true  reckoning, 
another  containing  a  false,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  crew, 
in  which  he  diminished  the  distances  made  each  day,  that  they 
might  not  lose  courage  at  the  vast  distance  they  had  sailed.  No 
doubt  our  hero  would  have  relished  this  deception,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  in  this  case  we  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  as 
there  is  too  much  contradictory  evidence  to  any  such  proceeding. 
Both  the  Pinzons  were  skillful  navigators,  each  of  them  com- 
manded a  caravel,  and  they  were  generally  ahead.  They  natu- 
rally made  frequent  observations ;  the  pilots  also  could  not  have 
been  so  easily  deceived.  Should  we,  therefore,  give  credence  to 
this  story,  we  must  make  the  Pinzons,  the  pilots,  and  officers,  par- 
ties to  the  fraud,  an  imputation  for  which  there  is  no  basis  save 
the  statement  of  Columbus.  Besides,  if  the  latter  had  thus  de- 
ceived his  crew,  it  would  have  rendered  another  of  his  state- 
ments futile.  On  leaving  the  Canaries  he  declared  that,  when 
they  had  sailed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west,  they  should 
reach  land.  The  false  reckoning  and  its  diminished  distances,  in 
leading  the  men  to  believe  they  were  farther  from,  their  des- 
tination than  they  really  were,  and  that  the  voyage  would  be 
prolonged  beyond  their  expectations,  would  therefore  have  de- 
feated his  avowed  object.  For  these  reasons  we  believe  this  de- 
ception to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Columbus, 
who  in  vanity  would  make  it  appear  that  he  alone  in  that  first 
expedition  possessed  the  courage  necessary  for  so  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking, and  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  correct  calculations. 
He  contradicts  the  latter  inference,  however,  by  his  own  state- 
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ment,  contained  in  his  journal  for  September  17,  1492,  in  which 
he  writes  that  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  make  an  observation  of 
the  heavens.  The  idea  that  skillful  pilots  and  captains  could  be 
deceived  by  false  reckonings  is  too  absurd  for  belief. 

When  Columbus  finally  consented  to  adopt  the  more  south- 
erly course  recommended  by  the  Pinzons,  the  signs  of  land  mul- 
tiplied, whereupon  he  declared  that  he  had  always  proposed  to 
find  ]Audjic8t  there.  Fernando  relates  that  he  made  the  crew  an 
impressive  speech  to  this  effect,  when  signs  of  land  became  so 
numerous  as  to  be  incontestable,  calling  upon  aU  to  remember 
how  he  had  commanded,  upon  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after 
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sailing  seven  hundred  leagues  westward,  they  should  lie  by  from 
midnight  till  morning  lest  they  should  run  upon  land  unawares. 
This  harangue  must  have  lost  its  intended  effect  of  inspiring  the 
hearers  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  speaker's  infallibility,  when 
they  remembered  that  but  for  the  Pinzons  he  would  have  drifted 
far  north  of  the  islands  to  which  he  professed  to  be  sailing,  and 
of  the  location  of  which  he  was  so  certain. 

**  He  now  desired  the  men  to  keep  a  lookout  for  land,  prom- 
ising him  who  should  first  descry  it  a  doublet  of  velvet  in  addi- 
tion to  the  thirty  crowns  a  year  to  be  awarded  by  the  sovereigns 
to  the  first  discoverer.'* 
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This  promise  he  was  very  certain  not  to  be  called  npon  to 
fulfill,  as  ho  had  evidently  fully  determined  to  defraud  whomso- 
ever should  rightfully  earn  either  reward. 

At  ten  o'clock  of  that  same  night,  which  was  that  of  October 
11,  1492,  ^^  the  admiral "  thonght  he  saw  a  light  ashore,  but  said 
it  was  so  blind  he  conld.not  a£Srm  it  to  be  land ;  he  therefore  jpri- 
vatdy  called  Peter  Gutierrez,  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the 
king,  who  saw  it.  He  then  called  Boderigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia, 
who;  probably  ^^  through  malice,  and  a  desire  to  rob  Columbus 
of  his  well-earned  fame,"  could  not  see  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Columbus  made  no  demonstration ;  his 
crew  knew  nothing  of  what  he  alleges  to  have  transpired.  At 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  Pinta,  "being  far  ahead," 
fired  a  gun,  in  signal  of  land,  which  was  first  discovered  by  one 
Juan  Kodrigues  Bermejo,  generally  called  Eoderigo  de  Triana. 
This  mariner,  who  so  justly  earned  the  reward,  was,  however,  de- 
frauded, and  the  pension  granted  to  Columbus  because  he  had 
seen  a  light  in  darkness,  signifying  the  spiritual  light  he  was  to 
sprc'id  in  these  dark  regions. 

This  spiritual  light  seen  by  Columbns  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  is  evidently  but  an  invention  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing his  revenue  at  the  expense  of  a  poor  sailor.  The  story  rests 
solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Columbus.  Peter  Qutierrez,  who 
was  so  privately  called,  and  who  is  said  to  have  seen  the  light, 
was  one  of  the  unlucky  crew  left  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  and 
massacred  before  the  return  of  Columbns.  It  was,  therefore, 
safe  to  make  him  a  witness,  as  he  could  aflirui  or  refute  nothing. 
According  to  his  own  showing,  Columbus  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pinta,  we  will  suppose  two  leagues,  which  is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate, (IS  it  is  stated  that  the  Pinta  was  far  ahead  ;  add  four  hours' 
sailing  before  the  wind,  at  the  rate  of,  say,  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  two  leagues  the  Pinta  was  distant  from  land  when  she  fired 
the  gun,  and  we  have  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles  from  the 
point  at  which  Columbus  invented  his  spiritual  light,  and  the  low, 
flat  shore  of  the  island  of  San  Salvador.  The  vessels  of  Colum- 
bus were  small ;  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  would  render  a 
torch  in  the  hands  of  a  man  upon  shore  invisible  to  those  on 
board  Columbus's  craft  even  at  half  the  distance  they  were  from 
land  on  the  evening  of  October  11th.  Irving,  who  perceived  the 
inconsistency,  very  justly  observes :  "Had  Columbus  seen  a  light 
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ahead,  four  hours'  swift  sailing  would  have  brought  him  high  and 
dry  upon  the  shore ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  seen  a 
light  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  scarcely  probable  he  would 
have  sailed  from  it."  Besides  which,  he  says  nothing  till  after 
the  signal  from  the  Pinta,  when  he  claims  the  reward  which,  in 
common  justice,  belonged  to  Boderigo  de  Triana,  and  which  was 
paid  Columbus  yearly  at  the  shambles  of  Seville ;  an  indication, 
it  would  seem,  of  the  ignominious  means  by  which  he  obtained 
it.  The  whole  fraud  is  too  palpable  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  its 
perpetration.  Indeed,  his  son  seems  to  hdve  had  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  apparent  probability  of  the  story ;  so  he  once  more 
brings  in  the  superhuman,  and  causes  his  father  to  perceive  a 
spiritual  light  from  a  point  at  which  no  real  light  could  have 
been  distinguished  by  mortal  vision,  as  all  who  have  carefully 
observed  the  swell  of  the  ocean  will  bear  witness.** 

*^  NaTarrete,  in  one  of  Us  obseirations  (roL  iii.,  p.  612)  on  the  testimony  in  the 
lawsuit  between  Diego  Oolambus  and  the  crown,  notes  the  impossibilitj  of  Colnmbus 
haying  seen  a  light.  He  writes :  *'  The  admiral  says  that  *  Mi«  wioiu/'  (Quanahani,  or 
San  Salvador)  '  if  9«ry  jUUy  vnihaui  any  mofuniain?  How  then  can  he  pretend  to  have 
seen,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  leagues,  a  Ught  which  rose  and 
fen  on  a  flat  shore  destitute  of  derations?*'  A  note  is  here  inserted  by  Kavarrete,  to 
the  following  effect :  ^  Calculating  by  the  table  of  tangents  of  the  horizon  according  to 
the  altitude  of  the  point  from  wUch  they  adranced,  and  supposing  the  Tision  of  the 
observer  to  be  derated  twdre  feet  (Burgos)  abore  the  level  of  the  sea  (which  Is  as 
much  as  can  be  supposed,  when  the  smallness  of  the  caravels  is  borne  in  mind),  the 
result  is,  that  the  land  must  have  had  an  elevation  of  twenty-two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  its  summit  or  Idghest  point  to  have  been 
visible  at  fourteen  leagues'  distance."  He  continues :  "  How  is  it  thai  the  men  of  the 
Pinta,  which  was  in  adrance,  did  not  sec  it"  (the  light)  "  even  as  they  discovered  land  at 
two  in  the  morning  ?  Why  did  he  not  shorten  sail  and  lie-to  when,  at  ten  at  night, 
he  wt$  certain  Kb  uhu  near  ktnd—em  was  done  when  the  Pinta  sighted  ft — as  prudence 
and  reason  would  have  required,  when  we  consider  the  swift  sailing^  of  the  ships  t 
Why  does  he  say  that  at  first  he  saw  the  light  so  confusedly  that  he  dared  not  affirm 
it  to  be  land,  as  it  would  appear  to  few  an  indication  thereof,  and  that  he,  neverthdess, 
afterward  held  ii  for  eertotn,  yet  took  none  of  the  precautions  which  such  certunty 
of  opinion  would  have  required  ?  Might  this  not  have  been  the  binnacle  or  some  other 
light  of  the  Pinta  wMch  was  ahead,  or  of  the  Nifia,  which  would  have  been  visible  at 
another  point  of  the  compass  (for  he  does  not  inform  us  in  which  direction  he  saw  the 
light)  ?— and  it  might  very  well  have  been  alternately  visible  and  InvisibTe  according  as 
the  ship  rose  and  fell.  Those  who  think  that  the  light  seen  by  Columbus  was  Wat- 
ling's  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  must  have  passed  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  have  not  considered  or  traced  his  route,  and  seen  that,  according  to  this  suppo- 
sition, the  rate  of  sailing  and  the  situation  of  that  island,  he  had,  at  flie  hour  indi- 
cated, crossed  its  meridian,  leaving  it  southeast  when  he  was  navigating  west." 

All  this  considered,  Navarrete  concludes  that  credence  should  be  given  to  the 
many  witnesses  who  testified  that  it  was  Juan  Rodriguez  Berm^o  (Roderigo  de  Triana), 
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After  the  signal  from  the  Pinta,  the  fleet  lay  by  till  daylight, 
when  the  whole  expedition  landed.  After  weeping  abundantly 
and  kissing  the  ground,  with  other  demonstrations  equally  ab- 
surd, Columbus  named  the  island  San  Salvador,  taking  possession 
for  Castile.  And  then,  bidding  all  swear  allegiance  to  him  as 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  crew,  we  are  generally  told  by  histori- 
ans, fawning  and  kissing  the  feet  of  Columbus,  beg  his  forgive- 
ness for  all  their  misdeeds ;  which  servile  scene  is  as  improbable 
as  the  story  of  the  mutiny  is  evidently  false. 

The  natives  flocked  to  the  shore,  and  Columbusy  believing 
himself  in  India,  named  them  Indians,  which  name  the  aborigines 
of  America  still  bear,  in  commemoration  of  his  ignorance  or  du- 
plicity. They  admire  and  wonder  at  the  white  men  greatly. 
**  The  admiral  especially,"  says  Irving,  "  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  natives,  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his 
scarlet  dress,  together  with  the  attention  paid  him  by  his  com- 
panions, all  pointed  him  out  as  Ihe  man.''  We  presume  that, 
with  the  naked  savage  of  the  forest,  the  scarlet  dress  was  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  admiration,  the  other  imposing  qualities  are, 
we  believe,  gratuitous  embellishments  on  the  part  of  Irving. 

The  friendliness  of  the  Indians  is  amply  dwelt  upon  by  Co- 
lumbus and  his  son,  as  also  their  innocence  and  childlike  harm- 
lessness.  Seven  of  them,  however,  Columbus  captured  and  car- 
ried oS  to  act  as  interpreters  /  and  here  we  remark  the  extraordi- 
nary gift  of  language  with  which  Columbus  or  the  Indians  (most 
probably  the  former,  who  may  have  added  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
his  other  miraculous  attainments)  are  favored. 

Immediately  on  landing  in  the  midst  of  a  race  totally  difler- 
ent  from  any  he  had  hitherto  seen,  speaking  a  language  which 
bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  in  formation  to  those  of 
Europe,  he  nevertheless  converses  with  them,  is  directed  by 
them  to  lands  where  gold  is  fo\md,  hears  from  them  of  neighbor- 
ing warlike  people ;  in  fact,  obtains  with  ease  all  the  information 
he  requires.    In  other  words,  we  are  amazed  at  the  falsehoods 

a  sailor  on  board  the  Pinta,  who  first  sighted  land,  and  whom  the  generous  and  noble. 

minded  admiral  was  mean  enough  to  depriro  of  his  just  reward;  but  refrains  from 

one  word  of  censure  of  Columbus,  and  merely  says,  he  supposes  that  the  granting  of 

the  pension  to  the  latter  was  but  "  one  of  those  favoritisms  so  frequent  in  courts,  as 

afier  the  death  ofPifUDim  the  influence  of  the  admiral  increased  and  spread."    Such  is 

Uie  blind  partiality  with  which  historians  record  one  of  the  basest  acts  of  a  base 

man.  ^ . 
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of  Columbus,  who,  finding  the  knds,  though  fertile,  devoid  of 
those  Asiatic  treasures  which  were  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and 
which  Spain  prized  so  highly,  and  fearing  to  lose  the  royal  pat- 
ronage, must  needs  represent  them  as  rich  in  mines ;  pretending, 
that  he  may  be  the  more  readily  believed,  to  have  received  infor- 
mation to  that  effect  from  the  natives. 

Bent,  above  all,  upon  the  acquisition  of  treasure,  he  forbade 
all  trade  with  the  natives,  save  for  gold,  of  which  he  could  pro- 
cure but  small  quantities,  but  hears  or  pretends  to  hear  of  abun- 
dance in  other  parts.  It  is  probable  the  little  gold  found  in  the 
island  was  the  particles  in  the  rivers  and  sands,  which  the  In- 
dians converted  into  small  ornaments.  He  confesses  that  San 
Salvador  contained  no  riches,  and  proceeds  to  another  island, 
which  he  named  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception.  Here  one  of  the 
Indians  who  had  been  captured  at  San  Salvador  escaped  to  a 
canoe  of  natives,  who  paddled  ashore  and  fled  to  the  woods ;  the 
canoe  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  off  as  a  prize. 
"  Such,"  to  quote  Mr.  Irving,  "were  the  gentle  and  sage  precau- 
tions continually  taken  by  Columbus  to  give  the  natives  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  Spaniards." 

Next  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Columbus  visits  Fer- 
nandina,  which  he  declares  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  islands. 
Here  he  professes  to  inhale  the  odors  of  the  rich  spices  of  Asia, 
which  he  is,  however,  unable  to  find,  but  is  told  by  the  ever- 
accommodating  natives  that  they  abound  to  the  southwest. 

Here  also  the  veracious  admiral  informs  us  nightinirales  are 
so  numerous  as  in  their  flight  to  darken  the  sky  1 

The  Juxmaca  and  cotton  aprons  of  the  natives,  indications  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  island,  are  disregarded  or  but  lightly 
dwelt  upon,  Columbus  being  eager  to  find  the  gold  he  was  in 

search  of. 

Fernandina  they  leave  for  Isabella,  called  by  the  natives 
Saometto ;  hence  they  proceed  to  Cuba,  which  Columbus  named 
Juanna ;  this  he  explored,  to  what  effect  we  may  judge,  when 
we  read  in  his  own  letter  to  Santangel,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Spain,  that  here  are  men  with  tails "  (else- 
where he  writes  of  men  with  dogs'  heads) ;  that  the  island  is 

M  "  One  of  the  proyinces  is  called  CaTan.  Men  having  tails  are  bom  there.'*^- 
Oolumbaa*a  letter  to  the  Escribano  de  Radon  of  the  islands  of  the  Indies,  Febniary 
16,  1498. 
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larger  than  England  and  Scotland,  tliat  it  abounds  in  spices, 
mines,  etc. 

He  declared  that  he  had  reached  the  Continent  of  Asia,  and 
Irving  relates  an  incident  which  here  occnri-ed,  with  so  little  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  its  reflecting  discredit  upon  Columbus 
that  we  will  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

"  He  imagined  that  he  must  be  on  the  borders  of  Cathay, 
and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  grand 
khan.  Anxious  to  delay  as  little  as  possible  in  the  territory  of 
this  inferior  prince,  he  determined  not  to  await  the  arrival  of 
messengers,  but  to  dispatch  two  envoys  to  seek  the  neighboring 
monarch  at  his  residence. 

'^  For  this  mission  he  chose  two  Spaniards,  Koderigo  de 
Jerez,  and  Luis  de  Torres;  the  latter  a  converted  Jew,  who 
knew  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  even  something  of  Arabic,  one 
or  the  other  of  which  languages  Columbus  supposed  might  be 
known  to  this  Oriental  prince. 

^^  Two  Indians  were  sent  with  them  as  guides,  one  a  native 
of  Ouanahani,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  ambassadors  were  furnished  with  strin2:s 
of  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  their  traveling  expenses.  In- 
structions were  given  them  to  inform  the  king  that  Columbus 
had  been  sent  by  the  Castilian  sovereigns  a  bearer  of  letters 
and  a  present,  which  he  was  to  deliver  personally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  amicable  intercourse  between  these  pow- 
ers. They  were  likewise  inj^tnicted  fo  inform  thomfiolvos  nrr-M- 
rately  about  the  situation  and  distances  of  certain  provinces, 
ports,  and  rivers,  which  the  admiral  specified  by  name  from  the 
descriptions  which  he  had  of  the  coast  of  Asia.  .  .  . 

"With  these  provisions  and  instructions  the  ambassadors 
departed,  six  days  being  allowed  them  to  go  and  return.  Many, 
at  the  present  day,  will  smile  at  this  embassy  to  a  naked  savage 
chieftain  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  in  mistake  for  an  Asiatic  mon- 
arch." 

It  is  not  probable  that  Columbus  imagined  himself  in  Cathay. 
His  son  denies  that  such  was  the  case,  declaring  that  he  never 
mistook  the  New  World  for  Asia,"  but  that  he  had  sailed,  asj!?/'c>- 

**  While  censuring  one  Mr.  Roderick,  Archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  with  his  followers 
*'  blamed  the  admiral  ^'  for  calling  those  parts  Indies  which  are  not  Indies,  Fernando 
tells  us  his  father  did  not  give  them  that  name  because  he  really  thought  them  to  be 
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/eased  ambassador  to  the  grand-khan  we  know  from  his  own 
statement,  already  quoted,  in  which  ho  declares  this  embassy  to 
be  tbe  object  of  his  voyage.  The  foUowmg  is  the  misBive  which 
be  bad  undertaken  to  deliver  to  the  Asiatic  prince: 

"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Smg 

"  Have  beard  that  he  and  his  aubjects  entertain  great  love 
for  them  and  for  Spain ;  are,  moreover,  informed  that  be  and  hie 
subjects  very  much  wish  to  hear  from  Spain;  send,  therefore, 
their  admiral,  Ohristopher  Columbna,  who  will  tell  him  that  they 
are  in  good  health  and  perfect  prosperity. 

"  OuKADX,  April  BO,  1493." 


OouiMiii^  iH  Cu»i,  iniDi  AS  Ekbiut  to  ak  Aiuna  Puhcb. 


He  evidently  made  some  pretense  of  carrymg  oat  this  mis- 
sion    When  his  messenger  returned,  instead  of  glowing  ac- 

the  lod  ea,  bat  b«cauBe  he  knew  all  men  w«re  lenaible  of  the  riches  kod  wealth  of 
Ind  ■  aDd  therefore  b;  that  name  be  thought  to  tempt  tbe  r  Catholic  U^estiei,  who 
wei«  doubtful  of  hie  undertakiiig,  tcliuig  them  he  went  to  diacoTer  the  Icdlea  tj  iraj' 
of  the  West." — "  Hlstoria  del  Amirante,"  chapter  Ti. 

Heirencorroboratea  this  itatement  thus :  "Tbera  wat  no  other  groond  for  colling 
this  New  World  bj  tbe  name  of  Indies,  than  tbe  design  of  the  Admiral  Cbriilopbcr 
Colanibtia  to  excite  the  prinoes  he  waa  treating  with  the  more." 
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counts  of  floarisliing  populons  towns,  and  a  civilized,  luxurious 
people,  they  speak  of  towns  composed  of  five  huts,  of  naked 
though  kindly  savages,  from  whom  they  receive  little  gold  trin- 
kets, and  three  of  whom  accompany  them  on  their  return.  All 
of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  biographers,  did  not  dissuade 
Columbus  from,  the  idea  that  he  was  in  those  opulent  regions  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Palo  in  gorgeous  and  glowing  colors. 

The  vessels  now  left  Ouba  in  search  of  the  supposed  Babeque, 
during  which  search  Martin  Alonzo  became  separated  from  the 
other  caravels.  At  this,  Oolumbus  was  greatly  disconcerted;  he 
seems  to  have  been  very  dependent  upon  Finzon,  and,  upon  the 
departure  of  the  latter,  becomes  pusillanimously  discouraged,  alleg- 
ing for  every  failure  in  what  he  had  promised  or  represented,  that, 
had  Finzon  remained  with  him,  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Many  authors  can  hardly  find  sufficient  vent  for  their  indig- 
nation at  what  they  term  tiiis  desertion  on  the  part  of  Finzon  ; 
but  the  latter,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  can  hardly  have  been  expected  to  take  no  other  part  in 
the  exploration  save  that  of  following  Columbus,  to  whom  he 
certainly  owed  nothing,  but  who  may  be  said  to  have  owed  him 
nearly  every  thing  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  December  that  Columbus  first  landed  on 
the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti,  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  the 
chief  scene  of  his  inhumanity  and  crime. 

Here  were  signs  of  greater  civilization ;  the  ground  was  cul- 
tivated. The  people,  however,  who  fled  in  affright,  were  naked, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands. 

The  Spaniards  captured  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  whose 
sole  apparel  was  a  small  gold  ornament  in  the  nose ;  this,  small 
as  it  was,  served  to  awaken  the  covetous  greed  of  Columbus.  He 
took  possession  of  the  island,  planting,  in  sign  thereof,  a  huge 
wooden  cross  j  the  same,  perhaps,  to  which  Gomara  ascribes  such 
miraculous  healing  powers  in  after-years. 

Feter  Martyr  gives  a  touching  and  it  is  believed  substantially 
truthful  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  lovely  island,  show- 
ing that  they  had  little  need  of  missionaries ;  above  all,  such 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  as  Columbus. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  land  among  these  people 
is  as  common  as  the  sun  and  water ;  and,  that '  mine  and  thine,' 
the  seeds  of  all  misery,  have  no  place  with  them.    They  are  con- 
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tent  with  so  little  that,  in  bo  large  a  country,  they  have  rather 
superfluity  than  scarceness ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens,  not  in- 
trenched with  dikes,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended  with 
walls. 

"  They  deal  truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  without 
books,  and  without  judges. 

"  They  take  him  for  an  evil  and  mischievous  man  who  taketh 
pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to  another ;  and,  albeit  they  delight  not 
in  superfluities,  yet  they  make  provision  for  the  increase  of  such 
roots  whereof  they  make  bread,  content  with  such  simple  diet, 
whereby  health  is  preserved  and  disease  avoided."  " 

When  we  read  the  above,  and  remember  how  all  this  happi- 
ness and  virtue  was  converted  into  misery  and  crime  upon  the 
advent  of  the  Chrislian,  we  might  almost  fancy  the  following  a 
"leaf  from  the  log-book"  of  Columbus,  so  admirably  does  it 
portray  the  case : 

^*  A  purple  island  on  oar  lee 

Of  ooral-growth  to-day  we  made, 
And  down  the  simple  natives  ran, 

Half  in  surprise  and  half  afraid. 
'Poor  heathen  sonlsl '  oar  chaplain  cried, 

And  all  his  mission  zeal  awoke ; 
A  hoat  was  lowered,  he  shot  the  reefs, 

And  singled  out  a  chief  and  spoke : 

"  <  We  come '  he  said,  *  across  the  seas, 

From  a  great  land,  that  soars  sublime, 
Kich  in  a  faith  direct  from  God 

And  in  the  garnered  spoils  of  time ; 
There  man  is  great  and  woman  fair, 

And  all  in  life  and  death  are  free, 
And  wealth  and  caltare  make  the  earth 

What  God  dengned  his  earth  to  he.' 

"*  Religion  there  has  lost  its  taint, 

No  saperstition  doads  the  mind ; 
We  either  worship  God  or  saint, 

Or  hoth  are  in  one  creed  combined. 
All  mysteries  are  narrowed  down — 

We  have  no  donbt  of  right  or  wrong — 
Mere  qaestions  about  bread  and  wine, 

And  homing  candles  all  day  long !    . 

••  Peter  Martyr,  "  Decade  I.,"  book  iii. 
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"  ^ScieDce  has  made  us  wise  as  gods, 

Has  made  us  strong  and  potent  too, 
Uappy  as  well,  I  need  not  add, 

Since  there  is  naught  we  cannot  do. 
Each  word — our  land  is  great  in  words — 

By  courier  through  the  empire  flies, 
We  ride  on  horses  and  on  mules, 

And  that  mrtst  make  us  good  and  wise. 

"  *  Our  rich  are  favorites  of  Heaven ; 

Each  seeks  the  other  to  outvie, 
BjT  trying  to  create  a  want. 

Or  wants  created,  to  supply. 
Their  virtues  make  them  shining  lights, 

Their  vices  puhlic  service  aid ; 
Luxurious  living  scatters  wealth, 

And  wanton  waste  is  good  for  trade.^ 

^ '  These  men  are  blest  I  *  the  savage  cried, 

*  Favored  of  Fortune  o'er  and  o'er ; 
But  all  your  people  are  not  rich  f ' 

*  Well,  no,  of  course,  we  have  our  poor : 
Their  toil  is  hard,  their  food  is  scant, 

But  then  they  clearly  understand 
That  God  designed  them  to  be  thus, 
And  not  to  perish  from  the  land. 

*' '  No  doubt  some  hunger  day  by  day, 

Some  toil  on  toil  incessant  heap ; 
But  they  have  all  one  day  of  rest, 

Besides  the  rest  they  get  in  sleep  I 
And  tlicy  are  taught  that  work  exalts, 

That  toil  the  lot  of  man  will  leaven. 
And,  failing  happiness  on  earth, 

They  can  make  sure  of  it  in  heaven. 

"  *  And  then ' — *  No  more  I '  the  savage  cried, 

*  Hence  I  to  your  favored  nation  go, 
Leave  us  our  skies,  our  shores,  our  sea, 

The  simple  freedom  that  we  know, 
Leave  us  long  days  of  happy  ease. 

Not  toilsome  weariness  of  breath ; 
Leave  us  a  life  that  is  a  life, 

And  not  endurance  filched  from  death.* "  ** 

**  This  poem,  entitled  **  A  Leaf  from  a  Log/*  appeared  in  an  English  periodical  of 
recent  date.  We  have  slightly  altered  the  fourth  verse,  in  order  to  render  it  appli- 
cable to  the  epoch  of  Columbus. 


/ 
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When  the  natives  had  overcome  their  instinctive  fear,  their 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  was  most  kindly.  A  delegation  of 
the  latter  was  sent  to  explore  the  interior,  and  returned  full  of 
praises  of  the  hospitality  they  had  received;  still,  there  were 
no  signs  of  gold  in  abundance.  Columbus,  indeed,  heard  reports 
of  banners  of  wrought  gold,  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  but, 
beyond  a  few  trinkets  from  the  natives,  he  can  procure  nothing. 
He  understands,  however,  that,  in  (mother  region,  there  is  abun- 
dance. He  receives  some  masks,  with  eyes  and  ears  of  gold,  and 
some  plates  of  gold,  which  are  "  very  thin." 

On  the  24th  of  December,  while  lying  off  the  coast  of  His- 
paniola  (which  was  the  name  he  gave  Hayti),  ^Mt  pleased  the 
Lord,  seeing  me  gone  to  bed,"  writes  Columbus,  "  and  we  being 
in  a  dead  calm — and  the  sea  as  still  as  water  in  a  dish — all  the 
men  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  helm  to  a  grumete  (apprentice). 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  current  easily  carried  away  the 
ship  upon  one  of  those  shoals  which,  though  it  was  night,  made 
such  a  roaring  noise  that  they  might  be  heard  and  discovered  a 
league  off/' 

Here  the  vessel  struck ;  several  of  the  crew  lowered  a  boat  and 
fled  to  the  other  caraveL  Columbus,  perceiving  imminent  dan- 
ger,  as  the  tide  was  ebbing,  ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  down, 
but  this  tardy  precaution  was  in  vain.  The  St.  Martha,  the  best 
and  largest  of  the  caravels,  was  completely  wrecked,  Vincent 
Yanez  Pinzon  refused  to  receive  the  fugitive  crew  on  board  the 
NifSa.  They  therefore  returned  to  the  wreck,  and  Columbus 
bade  them  seek  the  king  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  inform 
him  of  the  disaster,  telling  him  the  vessel  had  been  lost  in  an  at- 
tempt to  visit  and  serve  hi/m^  and  beg^ng  his  assistance.  This 
he  did,  that  he  might  make  the  diief  feel  in  a  measure  responsi- 
ble, and  secure  his  aid,  with  that  of  his  followers,  to  transport 
the  goods  from  the  wreck  ashore.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
this  lie,  as  the  well-disposed,  kindly  natives  would,  have  probably 
tendered  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  strangers  they 
had  so  hospitably  received  without  it,  but  Columbus  could  never 
persuade  himself  to  adopt  a  straightforward  course  where  a 
crooked  one  was  possible. 

To  his  appeal  the  good  Guacanagari  responded,  not  only  by 
sending  all  the  canoes  and  men  he  could  muster  to  transport  the 
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freight  ashore,  but  himself  standing  guard  while  this  was  being 
done,  that  all  might  be  safely  delivered  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  sheer  carelessness  and  incapacity  of  Columbus,  in  thus 
losing  his  vessel  in  a  dead  calm,  are  fully  demonstrated.  We  do 
not  wonder  he  had  need  of  the  skill  and  superior  knowledge  of 
Martin  Alonzo  Finzon.  In  his  relation  of  the  accident,  he  again 
shows  the  inconsistency  which  characterizes  him.  We  are  first 
told  that  the  current  carried  the  ship  to  the  shoal ;  then  that  the 
sea  was  ebbing  from  the  shoal,  so  that  the  ship  could  not  move. 
Thus  did  the  elements  combine  and  change  at  his  will,  that  he 
might  appear  blameless  in  the  disaster. 

The  hospitality  and  the  gentle  nature  of  the  savages,  who 
are  the  subjects  of  the  many  eulogiums  pronounced  by  Colum- 
bus, Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  together  with  the  loss  of  his  ves- 
sel, which  would  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  whole  crew 
to  return  to  Spain,  determined  him  to  form  a  colony  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  landed,  which  he  called  La  Navidad.  Here 
a  fortress  was  built  from  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  ^^  strong 
enough,"  says  Columbus,  "to  subjugate  the  whole  island." 

He  also  writes  in  his  letter  to  Santangel,  that  La  Navidad  is 
conveniently  situated  for  commerce  with  the  grand-khan,  and 
with  the  continent ;  and  also  offers  great  facilities  fpr  the  export 
of  daveSj  showing  thus  early  what  were  his  designs  upon  the 
simple  natives  he  so  much  extolled.** 

His  preparations  being  complete,  and  some  forty  men  having 
been  selected  to  remain  in  the  island,  in  charge  of  the  fortress, 
nnder  Peter  Gutierrez  and  Diego  de  Arana,  orders  were  given 
them  by  Columbus  to  collect  as  much  gold  as  possible  against 
his  return.  He  then  determined  no  longer  to  delay  his  depart- 
ure for  Spain ;  he  feared  that  Pinzon  would  arrive  there  before 
him,  and  complain  of  him  or  speak  against  the  enterprise.  Like 
all  guilty  consciences,  he  feared  an  informer ;  and,  though  Pinzon 

**  "  Han  taken  possession  of  aU  the  islands  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
who  can  dispose  of  them  as  absolutely  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  Has  taken 
possession  of  a  place  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  which  is  very  well  situated  for  com- 
merce with  the  continent  and  with  the  grand-khan.  He  baptized  the  town  Kavidad. 
Has  fortified  it. . . .  Has  made  the  king  his  best  friend,  so  that  he  is  very  proud  of 
the  settlement  But  eyen  should  the  natiyes  change  their  mbds,  they  would  be  un- 
able to  do  any  harm  to  the  garrison. . . .  The  garrison  would  suffice  to  destroy  the 
whole  island. . . .  Slaves  might  be  exported  to  any  extent  which  might  be  wanted.**^- 
Chbistofhxb  Colvxbub  to  the  Etcrihano  de  Racion^  Februarjf  15,  1493. 
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would  not  be  likely  to  represent  as  a  failure  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  so  much  involved,  he  may  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  expose  many  evil  or  absurd  doings  on  the  part  of  Columbus. 
This  the  latter  resolved  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of  doing. 
He  therefore  bade  farewell  to  Guacanagari,  and,  to  inspire  the 
natives  with  awe  for  the  war-implements  of  the  Spaniards,  Fer- 
nando tells  us  his  father  shot  a  bullet  at  the  ship,  which  passed 
right  through  it  and  fell  into  the  water.  What  ship  was  thus 
treated  we  are  not  told ;  the  material  of  the  wrecked  St.  Martha 
had  been  employed  in  building  the  fortress,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Columbus  would  have  thus  riddled  a  hole  in  the  Niiia,  his 
only  remaining  ship.  Fernando  tells  us  also  that  his  father 
showed  the  natives  swords  and  rapiers,  and  other  arms,  out  of 
which  statement  Mr.  Irving's  brilliant  and  vivid  imagination 
conjures  up  a  princely  entertainment  of  tournaments  and  mock 
fights,  which  it  is  scarcely  probable  the  crew  of  the  little  cara- 
vels would  have  been  competent  to  enact. 

Columbus  now  set  sail  on  his  return- voyage.  Before  leaving 
Hispaniola  he  was  hailed  by  the  Pinta,  and,  though  excessively 
indignant  with  Pinzon,  we  are  told  that  he  restrained  his  wrath, 
knowing  that,  should  an  open  quarrel  take  place,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  crew  would  side  with  Pinzon.  He  pretended  that 
Pinzon  had  traded  for  much  gold,  which  he  appropriated  to  him- 
self and  crew.  How  Columbus  acquired  this  information  re- 
mains a  mystery ;  the  crew  of  the  Pinta  would  hardly  have  re- 
vealed a  secret  so  profitable  to  themselves,  still  less  would 
Pinzon  himself  have  made  tlie  confession. 

Although  Columbus  had  himself  seized  more  than  a  dozen 
natives  to  carry  to  Spain,  he  insisted  that  four  which  Pinzon  had 
on  board  should  be  sent  back  to  their  native  land.  Petty  spite 
and  envy,  together  with  that  base  ingratitude,  common  to  all 
little  minds,  which  causes  them,  when  under  deep  obligations 
(as  was  Columbus  to  Pinzon),  to  seek  some  excuse  for  quarrel, 
that  they  may  appear  justified  in  forgetting  past  favors,  seem  to 
have  actuated  his  conduct  toward  Martin  Alonzo. 

Several  days  were  spent  among  the  islands.  Columbus  saw 
three  mermaids,**  and  two  islands  opposite  each  other,  the  one 
inhabited  solely  by  women  of  a  warlike  nature,  the  other  solely 
by  men ;  the  latter,  he  recounts,  visit  the  former  once  a  year  to 

**  See  Columbus^B  journal ;  **  Herrera,  West  Indies/*  decade  i.,  book  ii.,  chapter  I 
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pcrpetuiite  the  race :  the  male  offspring  is  sent  to  the  males,  and 
the  female  portion  is  retained  by  the  Amazonian  natives  of  tlie 
first  isle. 

Irvine,  speaking  of  Columbus's  repeated  descriptions  of  these 
islands,  and  of  many  other  felsehoods  of  which  he  was  guilty— 
sueh  as  reporting  encounters  with  mermaids,  men  with  tails, 
dogs'  heads,  one  eye,  together  with  his  assertions  that  the  small 


Tbdtm  biu  it  Coujmmi  ox  mb  Tart  ToiAei.— (Gtonped  lt«ni  Da  B17.) 


island  of  San  Salvador  contained  a  harbor  capable  of  holding  all 
the  ships  in  Christendom,  besides  other  embeUishments,  snch  as 
hearing  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  unknown  in  the  "Western 
Hemisphere — indulgently  states  ibat  he  was  constantly  ddudinff 
himself  into  the  belief  that  his  best  hopes  were  realized,  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  It  wonld  certainly  appear,  however,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  his  son,  already  quoted,  Herrera,  and  others,  that  Co- 
lumbus was  the  ddvder,  not  the  deluded,  and  that  these  fables 
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vrere  invented  by  bim  as  Becmmg  corroborations  of  his  state- 
inent  that  he  had  been  in  those  regions  described  by  Marco 
Polo.  We  do  not  see  how  one  who  pretends  to  have  seen  what 
never  existed,  can  be  called  self-ddvded.  By  this  mild  expedient 
all  extravagant  tales  of  travel  and  adventure  need  no  longer  be 
i-egarded  as  fake.  Sindbad  the  Bailor,  Baron  Honchhatisen,  QuHi- 
ver,  might  merely  have  been  self-deluded  men,  who  believed  im- 
plicitly in  the  truth  of  their  own  stories ;  at  any  rate,  tlie  same 
credence  should  he  vouchsafed  to  them  as  to  the  creator  of 
fables  of  mermaids,  tailed  and  one-eyed  men,  Amazons,  men 
with  dogs'  heads,  etc.,  etc. 

While  coasting  round  Hiapaniola,  the  Spaniards  encountered 
a  warlike  tribe  of  natives,  differing  wholly  &om  the  gentle  creat- 
ures they  had  hitherto  dealt  with.  The  first  skirmish  here  took 
place  between  the  Indians  and  Christians.  The  former  were 
rented.  Their  chief,  nfler  sending  Columbus  the  wampum-belt  of 
peace,  visited  him,  and  on  returning  to  his  home  sent  him  a  coro- 
net of  gold  for  a  present.  Columbus  continued  to  sail  west  for 
some  time,  in  search  of  the  island  of  the  Carihs,  but  finally  re- 
solved to  retnm  with  all  baste  to  Spain.  A  favorable  wind  aris- 
ing, the  prows  of  the  two  caravels  were  therefore  turned  eastward. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

HOMEWABD    VOTAQE. 

FsoM  the  outset  of  this  voyage,  Columbus,  according  to  most 
historians,  encountered  the  most  terrible  storms  that  ever  tossed 
helpless  mariner  upon  the  huge  billows  of  the  deep;  other 
storms  have  raged,  and  will  rage,  but  none  so  awful — they  would 
have  us  believe — as  those  which  assailed  our  hero  on  his  home- 
ward voyage. 

Even  after  the  vessels  had  emerged  from  the  tract  swept  by 
the  trade-winds,  the  storm  continued,  and  Columbus  sought  to 
propitiate  Heaven  by  holy  vows.  First,  he  and  his  crew  cast 
lots,  which  of  them  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  of 
Guadaloupe.  The  lots  consisted  of  as  many  beans  as  there  were 
men — on  one  of  the  beans  a  cross  had  been  marked — ^he  who 
drew  this  one  performed  the  pilgrimage.  The  admiral  drew 
first,  and  the  lot  fell  to  him.  Twice  more  were  lots  cast,  and 
once  again  the  lot  falls  to  Columbus,  but,  the  storm  not  abating, 
the  whole  crew  made  a  vow  that  they  would  go  barefoot  in  their 
shirts  to  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at  the  first  land  they 
should  reach. 

Columbus,  during  this  voyage,  "sought  to  confuse  the  pilots 
in  their  reckoning,  so  that  he  alone  might  possess- a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  route,"  a  proceeding  which  elicits  any  thing  but  cen- 
sure from  his  biographers. 

The  Pinta,  scudding  before  the  strong  south  wind  which  pre- 
vailed, became  separated  from  the  other  vessel,  and  was  soon  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  The  waves  ran  high,  and  the  Nifla,  accord- 
ing to  Fernando  and  others,  was  in  imminent  danger  for  want 
of  ballast,  so  that  Columbus  ordered  the  empty  water-casks  to  be 
filled  with  sea-water. 
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The  varioue  acconnts  of  tlie  terrible  weather  which  prevailed 
arc  very  npochiypha],  iiiconsistencj  and  contradietion  being  con- 
stantly apparent ;  thus,  while  tlie  son  and  the  majority  of  histo- 
rianE  report  that  the  sliip  was  too  light,  and  had  to  be  ballasted 
as  above,  Columbus,  in  hia  letter  to  Santangel,  speaking  of  this 
same  storm,  makes  no  mention  of  any  snch  expedient,  hot  says, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  ship  had  to  be  lightened  by  throwing 
the  cargo  overboard.  It  ia  difficnlt  to  decide  which  acconnt  is 
tnithftil,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  to  be  believed. 

"We  are  next  told  of  Oolnmbus'a  expedient,  when  in  imminent 
danger,  for  making  the  world  acquainted  with  his  discoveiy. 


Itunn  or  St.  Uait. 


He  wrote,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  detailed  acf^onnt  of 
the  voyage,  describing  the  situation  of  the  islands,  their  re- 
sonrcee,  etc.,  sealed  and  addressed  it  to  the  king,  wrapped  it  in  a 
waxed  cloth,  placed  the  whole  in  the  centre  of  a  cake  of  wax,  and, 
passing  the  package  through  the  bung-hole  of  an  empty  cask, 
which  he  stopped  up,  cast  it  into  the  sea.  This  story  is,  to  say 
the  least,  improbable;  and  its  improbability,  together  with  the 
inconsistency  of  the  reports  as  to  the  ballast,  leads  ua  to  believe 
that  this  terrific  storm  was  magnified  and  exaggerated,  to  make 
Colnmbofl  appear  the  greater  in  nautical  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
pious  endurance 


\ 


I. 
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The  Nifia  finally  reached  the  island  of  St.  Mary  (one  of  the 
Azores),  where  a  detachment  of  the  crew  was  sent  ashore,  minus 
all  clothing  save  their  shirts,  to  accomplish  the  pious  vow  above 
recorded. 

The  governor  of  the  island,  Castaileda,  had  known  Columbus 
in  his  former  days  of  piracy,  and,  upon  perceiving  this  motley 
crew  parading  the  streets  in  such  unseemly  guise,  and  learning 
under  whom  they  sailed,  he  may  not  improbably  have  imag- 
ined a  piratical  enterprise.  He  had  the  whole  detachment 
arrested,  and  their  boat  seized.  Upon  Columbus  indignantly 
remonstrating,  and  declaring  that  he  was  sailing  in  the  service  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  the  governor,  at  first  incredulous,  finally 
sent  officers  on  board  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  quondam 
pirate.  Rather  to  his  surprise,  the  assertions  of  Columbus  were 
found  to  be  correct,  whereupon  the  men  were  released,  the  boat 
restored,  the  crew  supplied  with  provisions,  and  Columbus  him- 
self treated  with  all  courtesy  and  kindness.  These  are  the  bare 
facts  in  the  case,  which  Fernando  and  his  successors  do  not  fail 
so  to  embellish  as  to  make  the  proceeding  rather  magnify  the 
glory  of  Columbus  than  otherwise. 

The  former  relates  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  "  admiral,"  that  Spain  might  be  deprived  of  his 
services.  We  read,  moreover,  that,  upon  the  governor's  refusal 
to  release  his  men  and  boat,  ^'  the  admiral "  made  a  solemn 
vow,  which  he  called  his  whole  crew  to  witness,  that  he  would 
not  depart  thence  "  till  he  had  taken  one  hundred  Portuguese,  to 
carry  them  into  Castile,  and  destroyed  all  the  i.-hind." 

All  this  is  related  in  such  high-flown  language  as  to  inspire 
the  reader  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the  dignified  defiance  of  '^  the 
admiral."  But,  when  we  remember  that  forty  men  of  this  small 
expedition  had  been  left  in  Hispaniola ;  that  the  Pinta,  the  larger 
of  the  two  renifthiing  vessels,  was  on  her  way  to  Spain,  separated 
from  ColumbUB;  and  when  we  read,  in  the  same  chapter" 
which  records  his  vow  to  take  prisoners  and  devastate  an  island, 
that  he  had  but  three  able  seamen  left  on  board,  and  that  he 
was  without  a  boat,  hi«  threat  savors  much  of  the  Bombastes 
FurioBO. 

As  to  the  pretended  orders  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
arrest  Columbus,  had  any  such  been  issued,  the  commissions  and 

^  Fernando,  **  Historia  del  Ainirante/*  chapter  xxxix. 


I 
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papers  of  the  admiral  would  have  had  little  power  to  induce  the 
governor  to  disobey  them. 

The  arrest  was  made  by  Castailcda  on  his  own  authority,  ho 
having  been  acquainted  with  Columbus's  piratical  antecedents,*' 
but,  on  learning  that  the  latter  was  "  leading  a  new  life,"  he  re- 
leased his  men  without  further  ado. 

We,  moreover,  learn  from  Fernando  how  "the  admiral"  in- 
formed the  people  of  St.  Mary  that  he  was  Viceroy  of  the  Indies, 
which  he  had  discovered,  whereat  they  are  reported  to  have  been 
greatly  elated. 

That  Columbus  was  absurdly  boastful,  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve. Like  all  parvent^y  he  could  not  remain  silent  as  to  his  rank 
and  achievements,  lest  perchance  they  should  be  ignored ;  but 
we  are  less  ready  to  believe  that  the  Portuguese  of  St.  Mary 
rejoiced  so  exceedingly  because  an  adventurer  in  the  employ  of  a 
rival  power  had  visited  certain  lands,  of  what  importance  soever 
they  might  be. 

Columbus,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  St.  Mary,  resumed  his 
homeward  voyage.:  Another  storm  arose,  another  vow  was  made, 
and  lots  are  cast  to  determine  who  shall  go  barefooted,  in  his 
shirt  (a  costume  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  our 
hero),  on  a  t)ilgrimage  to  the  Virgin  of  Huelva,  and  spend  the 
night  upon  his  knees  before  the  shrine ;  again  the  lot  falls  upon 
Columbus,  "  God  showing  thereby,"  says  his  son,  "  that  his  offer- 
ing was  more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  others." 

Las  Casas  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation ;  he  says : 
"  Thus  again  was  expressed  the  disapproval  of  his  proceedhigs  by 
Providence;  and  that  these  repeated  visitations  were  sent,  in 
punishment,  for  his  having  torn  from  their  home  the  unfortunate 
natives  who  were  on  board  the  Nifia." 

Did  we  believe  in  the  miraculous,  we  should  consider  the  lat- 
ter explanation  by  far  the  more  valid  of  the  two ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently a  trick  of  Columbus,  whereby  he  might  increase  his  pious 
reputation,  and  gain  credit  with  the  Church.  It  was  not  difficult, 
we  presume,  for  him  to  draw  out  what  he  already  held,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  farce  makes  it  evident  that  he  had  the 
marked  bean  in  his  hand,  and  thus  manoeuvred,  that  he  might 
appear  miraculously  to  draw  it  every  time,  in  testimony  that  his 
offering  was  the  most  acceptable. 

*•  A.  B.  Becher,  "  Landfall  of  Columbus,*'  p.  268. 
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The  tempest  -was  still  at  its  height  when  the  vessel  sighted 
land,  which  proved  to  be  the  rock  of  Lisbon.  Here  Goluinbae 
was  obliged  to  pat  in,  because  of  the  fury  of  the  storm ;  and,  not 
content  with  enlarging  to  the  people  opon  the  unheard-of  wealth 
of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  he  spread,  or  caused  to  be 
spread,  abroad  a  report  that  the  KiDa  was  loaded  down  with 
gold.  And  then  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Portngal,  informing 
him  of  his  discoveries,  and  demanding  permission  to  go  on  to  Lis- 
bon, averring  that  he  would  be  more  safe,  as  the  report  concern- 
ing the  gold  might  tempt  the  people,  where  he  then  was,  to 
rob  him. 


"We  are  not  surprised,  knowing  the  boastful,  false  pride  of  the 
man,  to  find  him  contemptibly  elated  at  being  thus  able  to  flaunt 
hia  discovery  in  the  face  of  a  prince  who  had  refused  to  engage 
in  it ;  but  the  arrogance  and  boastfnluess  of  the  pirate,  become 
admiral,  exceed  all  belief. 

When  an  officer  summoned  him  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self, he  replied,  that  the  king's  admirals  were  not  obliged  to 
obey  such  summons,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded 
to  show  his  papers ;  but  upon  his  doing  bo,  if  we  believe  his  son, 
these  very  Portnguese,  toward  whom  he  is  bearing  himself  thus 
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hauglitilj,  come  in  all  humility  with  fifes  and  drums  to  reciBive 
him.  The  people  of  Portugal  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy 
that  their  rival  Spain  has  acquired  new  territory,  and,  according 
to  this  admiral,  endless  riches.  They  might  indeed  have  envied, 
butitw:a8not  in  human  uature.to  rejoice.  The  .whole  of  .this 
enthusiasm  wjis  tevidently  invented  by  Columbus  and  his  son, 
and  but  too  greedily  caught  up.  and  exaggerated  by  subsequent 
writers.  ......  .    . 

Irving,  after  tbe^  •  brilliwt  >  account  he  gives  of  the.  reception 
qf  Columbus  :.in  JPprtug^l,-  ajid  of.  the  honors  paid  him  there, 
somewhat  inconsistently  adds : 

/^His  rational  ^exultation*  was  construed  into  an  insulting 
triupipli,"  and:  they  "accused '  hiiri  of  "  assuming  *  a '  boastful  'tone 
when  taking  witih  the  king  of  his  discoveries,  as  if  he  would  re- 
venger biniflelf>upon  the  monarch  for  having  rejected  his  propo- 
sition         • 

^^TbeJPiPrtuguese  historians,  in  general,  charge  Columbus  with 
havingiconducted  himself  loftily  with  the.  king.  .  .  .  Faria  y 
Souza,anf  Europa  Poftuguesa,'  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Colum- 
bus [entered,  into  *  the  port  of  Kastello .  merely  to  make  Portugal 
senEJible,*by  the  sight  of  the  trophies  of  his  discovery,  how  niuch 
she  Jiad  lost  by  not  accepting  his  propositions." 

Knowing  what  we  do>f  the  cliaracter  of  Columbus,  far  from 
considering  this  •  view  of  the  case .  exaggerated,  wc  should  have 
been  surprised* had  ho  not  so  conducted.himself.  ^What  surprises 
us*  is,  that  historians  should  represent  the  King  of  Portii^l  as 
humbling  himself  to  the  utmost,  notwithstanding  all  this  flaunt- 
ing arrogance.  He  invited  (we  read)  Columbus  to  see  him ;,  the 
latter  (always*" 'ma^^ifyin^^  and  always  a 

coward)  feared  that  his  assiassination  was  intended,  but  finally 
condescended  so  far  as.  to  visit  the  monarch;  .  The  latter  (accord- 
ing  to  the  universally-repeated  st^ry)  bade  ^  him  sit  in  his*  pres- 
ence, .don  this  caj)^  and,  o{^  course,  ,th^t,: the.  importance  of  the 
bSsIv  may  be  complete,  .insinuated  tl^at  .this,  great  conquest'  be-' 
longed  by  right  to  Portugal,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  prominent  man 
of  the .  kingdom  ^was.  assigned  -  as,  the  hos^t  of  Columbus ;  the 
queen  earnestly  .entrpats  him  uottp  pass  her  by  without  visiting 
her;  in  short,  this.  cirdevarU  pirate,(should  we. believe  his  son. 
and  other  biographers)  is,  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  who  had 
reftised  his  services  on  account  of  his  exorbitant  claims,  ancl 
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from  whose  dominions  he  had  ignominioiisly  fled, 
decat,  the  man  "whom  the  ting  delightcth  to  honor!" 

Allowing  this  extremely  improbnblc  relation  to  be  true,  and 
Colambns  to  have  received  these  honors,  it  was  wanting  in  good 
taste  and  delicacy  for  him  to  accept  them ;  his  reporting  his  dis- 
coveries  to  another  and  rival  monarch,  before  doing  so  to  the 
BOvereigDB  who  had  employed  him,  was  itself  an  act  deserving 
the  severest  cenanre,  and  which  no  desire  to  excite  the  envy  and 
regret  of  Portugal  can  justify  or  palliate. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ASBIVAL  IN  SPAIN,  AND  BEOEFTION  AT  BABCBLONA. 

OoLTTHBiTS  remained  in  Lisbon  ten  days ;  and  finally,  on  Fri« 
day,  the  15th  of  March,  1493,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos,  seven 
months  and  eleven  days  having  elapsed  since  his  departure 
therefrom,  Ancrnst  3, 1492.  , 

Here,  on  the  same  day,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  anchored  be- 
fore his  native  town.  He  had  sent  the  sovereigns  word  of  his 
return,  but  they  had  already  received  a  dispatch  from  Columbus, 
at  Lisbon,  in  which  he  had  basely  enlarged  upon  what  he  termed 
the  "  insubordination  of  Pinzon."  The  latter,  therefore,  received 
a  prohibition  to  appear  at  court,  which  so  deeply  wounded  his 
pride,  and  so  bitterly  reminded  him  of  the  ingratitude  of  men, 
that  he  returned  to  his  home,  sick  at  heart  and' in  body.  He 
shortly  after  died,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  sovereigns  rewarded  him  for  having 
bravely  embarked  in  the  enterprise  at  its  unpromising  outset, 
and  at  the  return  Columbus  gave  him  for  having  protected  him 
in  adversity,  supplied  him  with  the  funds  without  which  he  was 
powerless  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  and  finally  accompanied  him 
to  encourage  an  unwilling  crew.  Thus  died  a  man  both  good 
and  brave,  a  victim  to  the  ingratitude  of  one  who  possessed 
neither  of  these  qualities. 

Time  and  history  will  each  year  show  the  name  of  Pinzon 
in  a  fairer  light,  while,  should  justice  and  truth  obtain,  that  of 
Columbus  will  each  year  lose  more  and  more  of  its  borrowed 
lustre. 

Leaving  his  broken-hearted  benefactor  to  die,  "  the  admiral " 
started  from  Palos  to  present  himself  to  the  sovereigns  at  Bar- 
celona.   He  was  a  month  in  reaching  his  destination ;  ^^  being^ 
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obliged,"  8ayB  his  son,  "  to  stay  some  little,  by  the  way,  tlioiigh 
but  never  so  little,"  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  through  which  he  passed.  AVe  presume  it  required  little 
persnasion  to  induce  the  admiral  to  make  all  the  parade  in  his 
power.  ' 

Fernando,  in  his  life  of  bis  father,**  would  have  hie  readers 
believe  that  there  was  much  joy  in  Barcelona  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter.  His  statement  is  indorsed  by  Herrera,  but  Mr. 
Irving  gives  a  still  more  glowing  account  of  the  transaction. 


. — (Fntm  llcrrem'*  "  Wwl  Imllei.") 


For  varioas  reasons  we  believe,  however,  that  no  such  dem- 
onstration took  place  as  that  described  by  Fernando.  These 
reBBons  are  obvions. 

"We  will  follow  the'  gradual  growth  in  the  description  of  this 
pageant,  as  it  passes  from  pen  to  pen,  of  the  anthors  who  vie 
with  each  other  in  covering  Columbus  with  glory. 

"  "  DisUirU  del  Amirante,"  chapter  iIlL 
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The  first  account  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Peter 
Martyr,  a  contemporary,  who,  in  his  correspondence  with  many 
distinguished  persons  of  the  day,  noted  most  of  the  passing  inci- 
deuts  and. events  of  the  Spanish  court. 

He  thus  relates  the  affair  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,.  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  under  date  of .  February  1,  .1494: 

"  The  king  and  queen,,  on  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Barce- 
lona, from  his  honorable  enterprise,  appointed  him.  admiral  of 
the  ocean  sea,  and  caused  .him^. on  account . of .  his . illustrious 
deeds,  to  be  seated  in  their  presence ;  an  honor  and  a  favor,  as 
you  know,  the  highest  with  our  sovereigns.  They  have  dis- 
patched  him  again  to  those  regions,  furnished  with  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  ships.  There  is  a  prospect  of  great  discoveries  in  the 
antarctic  antipodes." 

This  is  all  that  Peter  Martyr,  the  distinguished  letter-writer, 
says  of  a  reception  Ty^hich  Irving  leads  us  to  believe  was  the  talk 
of  every  tongue,  the  admiratioQ.  of  a  world. 

The  next  writer  in  chronological  order,  who ,  speaks  of  the 
arrival  of  Columbus  in  •  Barcelona,  is  his  son  Fernando.  With 
him  the  account  given  ,by  Peter  Martyr  grows^  somewhat ;  'he 
says :  "  Thus  holding  on  his  way,  he  got  to  Barcelona  about  the 
middle  of  April,  having  before  sent  their  Highnesses  an  account 
of  the  happy  success  of  his  voyage,  which  was  extraordinary 
pleasing  to  Hiem,  and  they  ordered  him  a  most  solemn  reception, 
as  to  a  man  who  had  done  them  such  singular  service.  AM  the 
court  and  city  went  out  to  meet  him ;  and  their  Catholic  Majes- 
ties sat  in  public  with  great  state,  uii  rich  chairs,  under  a  canopy 
of  cloth-of-gold,  and,  when  he  went  to  kiss  their  hands,  they 
stood  up  to  him  as  to  a  great  lord,  made  a  difficulty  to  give  him 
their  hands,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down." 

Herrera  copies  substantially  from  the  above,  but  enlarges 
in  his  turn ;  and,  passing  over  numerous  other  authors,  we  come 
to  Mr.  Irving^s  admirably-written  but  delusive  history  of  Colum- 
bus, and  find  the  following : 

"The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded  throughout  the 
nation,  and,  as  his  route  lay  through  several  of  the  finest  and 
most  populous  provinces  of  Spain;  his  journey  appeared  like  the 
pXf)gre^.o{  a  sovereign.  Wl^erever  he  passed,  the  surrounding 
country  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  road  and 
villages.    In  the  large  towns,  the  streets,  windows,  and  balco- 
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nies,  were  filled  with  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with  ac- 
clamations. ...  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Colum- 
bus arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had  been 
made  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  magnificent  reception. 

"  The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather  in  that  genial  sea- 
son and  favored  climate  contributed  to  give  splendor  to  this 
memorable  ceremony.  As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  the 
more  youthful  courtiers  and  hidalgos  of  gallant  bearing,  together 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  people,  came  forth  to  meet  and  wel- 
come him.  His  entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared 
to  one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Komans  were  accustomed  to 
decriele  to  conquerors.  First,'  were  paraded  the  Indians,  painted 
according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and  decorated' with  their  na- 
tional ornaments  of  gold.-  After  these  were  borne  various  kinds 
of  live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  un- 
known  species,  and  rare  plants,  supposed  to  be  of  precious  quali- 
ties ;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  makel  a  conspicuous  display 
of  Indian  ornaments; -bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  ah  •  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  newly-discovered 
regions.  Aftet  this  followed  Columbus  oh  horseback,  surrounded 
by  a  brUliant  cavalcadefof  Spanish  chivalry.  -  The  streets  were 
almost  impassable  from  the  countless  multitude ;  the  windows 
and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ;  the  very  roofs  were 
CO veried  with  spectators.-  It  seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could 
not  be  sated  with  gazing  on  the  trophies  of  an  unknown  world, 
or  on  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  discovered. 
There  was  a  solemnity  in  this  event,  that  mingled  a  solemn  feel- 
ing with  the  public  joy.  It  was  looked  upon  a6  a  vast  and  sig- 
nal dispensatioh  of  -Providence,'  as'  ia  reward  for  the  piety  of  the 
monatchs.  .  .  .  To'  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinc- 
tion, the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  placed  in 
public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and 
splendid  saloon.  Here  the  king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival, 
seated  in  state,  with  the  Prince  Juan  l)eside  them ;  and  attended 
by  the  dignitaries  of  their  court,  =  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Castile,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon,  all  impatient  to  behold 
the  man  who  had  conferred  such  incalculable  benefit  upon  the 
nation.  At  length  Columbus  entered-  the  hall,  surrounded  'by  a 
brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers.  .  .  .  As  Columbus  approached,  the 
sovereigns  arose,  as  if  receiving  a  prince  of  the  highest  rank. 
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Bending  his  knees  he  requested  to  kiss  their  hands  ;  but  there 
was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  their  majesties  to  permit 
this  act  of  vassalage.  Eaising  him  in  the  most  gracious,  man- 
ner, they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence :  a  rare 
honor  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court.  At  the  request  of 
their  majesties,  Columbus  now  gave  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands 
.which  he  had  discovered.  •  .  .  The  words  of  Columbus  were 
listened  to  with  the  most  profound  emotion  by  the  sovereigns. 
When  he  had  finished,  they  sank  on  their  knees,  and,  raising 
their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude,  they  poured  forth  thanks  and  praises  to  God.  for 
so  great  a  Providence :  all  present  followed  their  example,  a 
deep  and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid  assembly, 
and  prevented  all  common  .acclamations  of  triumph.  The  an- 
them of  Te  Deum  lomdcmiua^  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the  royal 
chapel,  with  the  melodious  responses  of  the  minstrels,  rose  up 
from  the  midst  in  a  full  body  of  sacred  harmony,  bearing  up,  as 
it  were,  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven.  .  .  . 
Such  was  the  solemn  and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant 
court  of  Spain  celebrated  this  sublime  event ; .  offering  up  a 
grateful,  tribute  of  melodious  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God  for 
the  discovery  of  another  world." 

Such  events,  in  which  display  and  pomp  play  the  greater 
part,  are  generally  most  graphically  described  by  contemporaries 
and  eye-witnesses,  who  have  the  scene  yet  present  to  their 
minds ;  and  these  descriptions  rather  dwindle  and  weaken  as 
they  pass  from  one  historian  to  another. 

How  much  more  distinctly  does  Froissart  bring  before  us  tour- 
naments, processions,  and  ceremonies  of  his  time,  than  the  sub- 
sequent historians  who  recount  them  ;  how  many  details  we  find 
in  his  chronicles  which  conjure  up  the  scene  with  startling  real- 
ity, and  which  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere :  and  this  is  owing, 
not  so  much  to  his  superior  powers  of  description,  as  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  himself  a  spectator  or  participant  in  what  he  de- 
scribed. But  with  this  reception  at  Barcelona  the  reverse  takes 
place ;  the  description  increases  in  detail  and  coloring  as  it  comes 
down  to  us,  because  the  imagination,  and  not  the  facts,  play  the 
greater  part :  imagination,  from  a  simple,  unadorned  statement 
of  a  prosaic  or  unimportant  fact,  will  create  a  wondrous  scene. 
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For  the  writer  of  fiction  and  romance  this  is  a  orlorious  gift, 
but  a  most  dangerous  one  for  the  historian,  who,  when  pos- 
sessed of  it,  will  too  often  represent  facts  as  he  would  have  had 
them,  rather  than  as  thiey  were.  Thus  it  is  that  out  of  the 
words  of  Peter  Martyr  ("caused  him  to  be  seated  in  their  pres- 
ence") a  scene  is  created  which,  were  we  to  believe  Mr.  Irving, 
was  the  grandest  pageant  history  records.  "  Behold  how  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  1 " 

Again,  had  all  Spain  gone  forth  to  receive  Columbus  with 
acclamations,  would  Martyr,  when  writing,  a  year  after  the  oc- 
currence took  place,  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  confessor  to  the 
queen,  Archbishop  of  Gh'anada,  and  member  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, speak  to  him  of  the  return  of  Columbus  as  of  something  of 
which  he  did  not  think  it  likely  he  would  be  informed  ?  Would 
not  the  ready  pen  and  fluent  language  of  Peter  Martyr  have 
made  the  most  of  such  a  scene — particularly  when  we  consider 
that  he  is  represented  as  having  been  intimate  with  Columbus, 
and  is  declared  by  Las  Casas  to  be  the  highest  authority  <)n  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  as  he  received  his 
information  from  Columbus  himself? 

Nor  are  we  without  further  evidence  that  the  description  of 
the  reception  prepared  for  Columbus  at  Barcelona  is  a  gratui- 
tous embelUshment  on  the  part  of  modem  historians. 

That  eminent  tourist,  antiquarian,  and  scholar,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  gives  the  following  curious  item,  which  strongly 
corroborates  our  view  of  the  case : 

"  From  the  brilliant  description  given  by  Irving  and  Fres- 
cott  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Barcelona,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion there  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  it  seemed  to  me  as  prob- 
able that  some  contemporary  account  of  the  arrival  and  recep- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  sojourn  of  Columbus,  might  be  found  at 
Barcelona ;  and,  while  there,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 1  searched 
the  admirably-arranged  archives  of  Aragon,  and  also  those  of 
the  city  of  Barcelona,  for  such  notice,  but  without  any  success. 
I  could *not  so  much  as  find  a  mention  of  the  name  of  Columbus. 
The  *  Dietaria,'  or  day-book  of  Barcelona,  notices  the  arrival  of 
ambassadors,  the  movements  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  even 
records  incidents  of  as  trifling  note  as  those  which  in  our 
day  serve  to  fill  the  columns  of  a  court  journal ;  yet  not  a 
word  appears  in  regard  to  Columbus.  ...  In  the  ^  Dietaria '  of 
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Barcelona,  under  date  of  15th  of  November  1492,  is  the  follow- 
ing entry :  *  The  king,  queen,  and  primogenito,  entered  to-day 
the  city,  and  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Urgil  in  the 
Calle  Ancha.'  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  festivities 
which  ensued  :  ^  1493,  4th  February,  king  and  queen  went  to 
Alserat.    14th,  king  and  queen  returned  to  Barcelona.' " 

Thus  is  another  popular  error  exploded. upon  which  eensa- 
tional  historians  have  drawn  so  largely  for  their  most  striking, 
chapters.  Few  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  thank. us  for  thus 
stripping  Truth  of  the  gay  garments  wherewith  she  has  been: 
decked  for  their  greater  delectation  and. amusement^  but  the 
truth,  naked  and  prosaic,  appears  to  have  been  that  Columbns 
was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  at  the  Calle  Ancha,  and 
allowed  to  sit  in  their  presence  while  he  gave  the  history  of 
his  voyage. 

He  assured  their  majesties  that  those  whom,  he  had  left  ,in 
the  island  could  not  fail  to  collect  a  ton  of  gold  before  his  .re- 
turn. He  dwelt  upon  the  riches  he  professed  to  have  heard  of 
from  the  natives,  and  talked  largely. of  being  soou  able  to  raise 
-such  an  army  as  should  release  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
grasp  of  the  infidel.  Wealth,  he  declared,  was  to  .be  gathered 
without. cost  and  without  labor..  .The  riches  of. Asia  were  at 
the  command  of  Spain.  Upon  these  representations  (how  false 
we  need  not  repeat)  of  the  glowing  success  of  his.  expedition, 
the  title  of  admiral  was  confirmed  to  him  by  royal  edict,  as  well 
as  the  privileges  enumerated  at  length  in  the  act  granting  him 
that  rank. 

An  order,  dated  Barcelona,  .SOth  of  May,  1493,  after  the, 
usual  wordy  preamble,  reads  as  follows :. 

"  To  honor  and  promote  you  and  your  descendants  and 
lineage  in  perpetuity,  we  have  thought  proper,  and  it  is  our  de- 
sire, and  we  give  you  authority  to  bear  on.  your  shield  of  arms, 
a  castle  and  a  lion,  which  we  giye  you  for  arms  ;'that  is  to  say, 
the  castle  or,  on  a  field  vertj  in  the  dexter  quarter ;  and  in  the 
sinieter  quarter,  a  lion  purpura^  rampntUj  on  a  field  argent; 
and  in  the  dexter  base  quarter,  some  islands  or^  m  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  einieter  base  quarter  the  arms  .which  you  are 
accustomed  to  bear ;  which  above  said  arms  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged as  yours,  and  those  of  your  descendants  in  perpetuity, 
hereafter." 


ABMORLAL  FiCTIONa 


We  have  read  mach  of  the  motto — 
"  A  OsBtilla  J  B  Leon 
NneTO  mando  dio  Colon  " — 
and  of  its  being  awarded  to  Colnmbua  by  the  sovereigns,  thnt  he 
might  bear  it  on  his  arms  as  some  recompeDse  for  his  mighty 
deeds ;  we  find  it,  moreover,  inscribed  on  the  existing  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  &mily,  by  Captain  Gblardi,  in  the  falsome  dedica- 


tion from  which  we  have  already  qaoted,  and  from  which  we 
take  the  above  engraving.  It  is  therefore  with  some  sorprise 
that  we  find  no  mention  of  any  sdch  motto,  not  only  in  the 
above  act  granting  the  coat^f-arms,  nor  in  any  of  the  anthentic 
docoments  in  which  the  transactions  between  onr  hero  and  the 
crown  are  recorded.  Nor  is  it  once  alluded  to  by  Colnmbne ; 
vanity  would  nndoabtedly  have  prompted  him  to  dwell  largely, 
in  the  tatter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  fallen  into  •  diagrace, 


t 
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and  was  vainly  seeking  to  secure  some  prestige  at  court,  upon  so 
striking  and  public  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereigns. 

One  of  tlie  early  historians  speaks  of  the  coat-of-arms,  as 
above,  and  says :  "  To  this  he "  (Columbus)  "  afterward  added 
the  motto — 

*  To  Castile  and  to  Leon 
A  new  world  gave  Colon.' " 

Fernando  does  not  even  pretend  that  the  device  existed  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  but  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  placed  on  a 
magnificent  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  at  Seville.  Ko  such  in- 
scription or  tomb  is  there  to  be  found,  and  as  the  reputation  of 
Columbus  has  increased,  or  rather  its  glory  been  wholly  created, 
since  his  death,  we  may  safely  presume,  had  such  an  inscription 
existed  when  Fernando  wrote  the  history  of  his  father,  it  would 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time.  Of  this,  however,  we  will 
speak  more  at  length  in  due  season  {see  Chapter  XXYIII.). 

That  the  motto  in  question  was  never  granted  Columbus  as 
the  legend  of  his  coat-of-arms,  is  certain ;  whether  it  was  the 
invention  of  Christopher,  or  Fernando  Columbus,  we  cannot 
determine ;  but  that  it  emanated  from  the  fertile  brain  of  one  or 
the  other  is  evident,  for,  had  it  been  granted  him  officially,  there 
would  either  be  some  mention  of  it  in  the  act  granting  him  a 
coat-of-arms,  or,  if  it  were  afterward  added,  some  formal  state- 
ment to  that  effect  would  exist ;  but  such  a  statement  is  not  to 
be  found. 

With  his  too  evident  desire  to  mystify  in  all  matters  where 
the  truth  might  belittle  Columbus,  Irving,  speaking  of  the  coat- 
of-arms,  vaguely  adds :  "  To  this  was  afterward  added  the 
motto,  *  A  Castilla,' "  etc. 

He  does  not  say  it  was  granted  by  the  sovereigns,  but  such 
would  be  the  inference  of  every  reader  unacquainted  with  the 
truth. 

The  item  of  the  grant  which  authorized  Columbus  to  bear 
his  own  arms  on  the  lower  sinister  quarter  of  the  escutcheon 
was  somewhat  superfluous,  though  none  of  his  biographers  men- 
tion the  fact.  A  coat-of-arms  was  an  ensign  of  nobility,  and 
Columbus's  most  zealous  advocate,  Spotomo,  admits  that  he 
must  have  been  of  ignoble  birth,  very  rationally  adding  that,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  "  he  "  (Columbus)  •*  would  most  certainly  have 
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boftsted  of  tbc  fact  to  the  haughty  Spanish  nobles,"  who  could 
never  consider  the  pirate  admiral  their  compeer.""  It  Is  evident 
that  he  poBaeesed  no  arms,  as  the  quarter  allotted  to  them  was 
filled  with  seycral  anchors ;  this  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  much- 
talked-of  coat-of-anns  was  granted  rather  from  necessity  than 
as  a  reward.  The  Admiral  of  Spain  could  not  be  other  than 
noble ;  none  were  noble  who  bore  no  escutcheon ;  when,  there- 
fore, the  rank  of  admiral,  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the 
high-born  of  Spain,  was  confirmed  to  Colnmbns,  the  insignia  of 
nobility  was  of  necessity  added. 

"•  fipotorno,  "  Int,"  pp.  idil.,  iciv. 


Phuotoko.— 5»«  AppcDdlz. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


8E00ND  VOYAGE  OF  OOLUKBUS. 


The  golden  falsehoods  of  Columbus  fired  the  cupidity  not 
only  of  the  sovereigns,  but  of  many  of  the  Spanish  hidalgos; 
with  all  haste  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Pope  (Alexander  YI.), 
requesting  a  grant  of  the  lands  discovered,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  sovereign 
pontiff  deeded  a  continent  of  unknown  limits  to  Spain,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  he  was  himself  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  that,  in  her  zeal  for  the  Church  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  Isabella  might  be  termed  the  right  arm 
of  the  Church. 

Ko  sooner  was  the  papal  grant  received,  than  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen, according  to  some— eighteen  vessels,  according  to  others — 
was  forthwith  equipped ;  and  so  many  of:  high  and  low  degree 
were  anxious  to  form  part  of  the  expedition,  that  this  time  it 
was  not  a  question  of  compelling  an  unwilling  crew  to  undertake 
the  voyage,  but  of  inducing  equally  unwilling  citizens  to  remain 
behind. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  fleet,  well  freighted  with  all 
the  necessaries  for  colonization,  and' with  ia^bout' fifteen  hundred 
Spaniards  of  all  ranks,  eager  for  the  wealth  Columbus  had  prom- 
ised, left  the  port  of  Cadiz.  They  proceeded  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  leaving  which,  Columbus  gave  to  the  captain  of  each 
ship  sealed  instructions  containing  directions  as  to  the  route  he 
was  to  pursue ;  these,  however,  were  only  to  be  opened  in  case 
the  ships  became  separated  from  Columbus  by  adverse  weather ; 
"for,"  says  Fernando,  "he  did  not  wish  the  route  to  be  known,, 
unless  there  was  great  need  " — ^another  evidence  that  he  regarded 
the  enterprise  as  a  secret  which  had  fortunately  come  into  his 
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possession  for  bis  own  advancement,  and  not  as  the  means  of 
benefiting  humanity  or  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Remembering  the  current  which  the  unfortunate  Pinzon  had 
been  the  first  to  discover  on  the  previous  voyage,  this  time 
Columbus  pursued  a  straight  course,  and,  after  twenty  days' 
sailing,  arrived,  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  an  island  which  he 
named  San  Domingo,  after  the  day  of  the  week,  which  was  Sun- 
day. No  inhabitants  were  seen.  Another  island  was  passed, 
and  named. Mari-galante,  after  the  admiral's  ship;  the  next, 
Guadalupe,  after  a  monastery  in  Spain ;  this  island  was  large, 
and  .oti  the  shore  they  found  a  village,  or  settlement,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  had  fled)  leaving  only  children;  Among  various 
things  which  OolnmbuB  reports  as  having  been  found  in  this  vil- 
lage, he  speaks  of.  an  iron  pan.  Fernando,  probably  aware  at 
the  period  in  whidilie  wrote  his  history  that  iron  utensils  were 
unknown  among  the  natives,  makes  more  explanation  than  the 
case  would  seem  to  require,  unless  he  considered  his  fathei*'s 
reputation  for  yeracity  in  peril. .  He  conjectures  that  it  might 
have  been,  stone- that  resembled  iron,  that  it  might  have  come 
from '  the  settlement,  at  Hispaniola,  or  from  the  wrecked  ships ; 
he:8eemB,.in:fact,  most  eager  to  prove  his  father  truthful — a  false- 
hood notwithstanding. 

It-is^a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  reader  of  the  history  of  Colum- 
bus, that  he  did  not,  upon:  arriving  at  the  islands,  at  once  pro- 
ceed tO' the  relief  of  the  colony,  he  had  left  at.Navidad  ;  but  the 
reason  soon  becomes  apparent  when  we  read  that  at  Guadalupe 
the  admiral  sent  a  boat  ashore  on  the  5th  of  November,  '^  to  take 
somebody  to. inform  him  of ' his  whereabouts,  and  which  way 
Hispaniola  lay.'*  *?* .  A. youth-  and  six  women  were  accordingly 
^  taken,  and  from  them  Columbus  professes  to  learn  that  they  arc 
prisoners  of  a  race  of  cannibals,  who  enslaved  the  women  and 
devoured  the  men  they  captured  in  war. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  grave  charge  of  cannibalism  is  pre- 
ferred against  the. natives  of  the  New  World,  a  charge  which  in- 
vestigation and  the  laws  of  Nature  alike  show  to  be  false.  The 
Fudians  in  those  islands,  on  the  showing  of  Columbus  himself,**' 

101  **  Bistoria  del  Amirante,"  chapter  xlvii. 

1^  In  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  Y I.,  deeding  the  lands  to  Spain,  which  la  affirmed 
to  hare  been  granted  to/d/y  on  the  tetiimony  of  Ooiumbui,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
are  described  as  "numerous,  live  peaceably,  and,  as  it  is  affirmed,  go  naked,  and  feed 
fu>i  upon  JUthJ* 
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lived  chiefly  upon' the  nutritious  roots  which  grow  in  their  fer- 
tile homes,  a  diet  which  they  varied  with  the  fish  which  were 
found  in  such  abundance  in  their  rivers  and  along  their  shores. 
Nothing  in  the  temperature  of  that  region,  or  the  temperament 
of  the  natives,  would  lead  them  to  such  a  practice. 

"What,  then,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Columbus  to 
prefer  against  them  so  monstrous  a  charge  ? 

They  are  obvious.  His  enterprise,  unless  the  means  of  en- 
riching Spain,  would  avail  him  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  king- 
dom or  its  sovereigns ;  the  gold  he  had  promised  so  largely  was 
only  forthcoming  in  the  smallest  quantities ;  the  spices  of  Asia 
were  not  to  be  found  at  all ;  he  then  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
the  gentle  natives,  who — ^the  reminiscences  of  his  experience  in 
the  Gnineartn&de  present  in  his  mind — suggested  themselves  as 
a  source  of  wealtL  It  was  his  intention  "to  enslave' thein^  from  i 
the  first,  as  is  manifest  in  his  letter  to  Santangel,  written  on  his 
retom  from  his  first  voyage,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  facili- 
ties which  the  port  of  Kavidad  offers  for  the  export  of  slaves. 
He  may  have  spoken  of  this  to  Queen  Isabella,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  tm willing,  at  the  outset,  when  she  expected  to 
acquire  wealth  of  a  different  nature  from  these  islands,  to  treat 
her  new  subjects  thus  outrageously. 

Columbus,  still  bent  upon  the  establishment  of  slavery, 
sought  some  excuse,  therefore,  and  the  most  plausible  was,  to 
represent  his  victims  as  monsters,  feeding  upon  human  flesh, 
whom  to  enslave  was  to  civilize.  The  story,  moreover,  would 
appear  as  a  corroborative  proof  that  he  was  in  Asia,  as  many 
fables  were  then  current  reporting  the  existence  of  man-eaters  in 
the  extreme  east  of  the  continent ;  he  would  thus  accomplish  a 
double  object. 

Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  the  islands  on  his  second  voy- 
age, he  prefers  the  charge ;  and  the  document  he  dispatched  to 
the  sovereigns  during  his  second  sojourn  in  Hispaniola,  with  the 
comments  they  made  on  his  propositions,  show  alike  his  motive 
and  the  objections  he  strove  to  subvert. 

The  first  part  of  this  document  relates  to  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  colony,  and  contains  excuses  for  not  sending  gold, 
together  with  a  request  for  permission  to  build  a  fortress,  and  to 
all  this  the  sovereigns  affix  approbatory  remarks.  In  the  seventh 
paragraph  Columbus  boldly  launches  into  a  proposal  to  enslave 
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the  Indians ;  he  tells  their  highnesses  he  sends  therewith  some 
cannibals  as  slaves,  to  be  converted,  and  taught  the  Spanish 
language,  that  they  may  act  as  interpreters.  He  omits  no  argu- 
ment that  might  tend  to  hide  the  venu  of  his  proposition ;  he 
affirms  that  the  Indians  of  the  other  islands  will  greatly  rejoice  at 
the  capture  of  their  enemies.  But  the  sovereigns  are  not  thus  to 
be  blinded,  and  to  this  paragraph,  adverting  to  the  proposed  con- 
version of  the  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith,  they  affix  this 
comment :  ^'  This  is  well,  and  so  it  must  be  done,  bat  let  the 
admiral  see  whether  it  could  not  be  managed  there,  that  they 
shonld  be  brought  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  and  the  same 
with  the  Indians  of  the  islands  where  he  is.V 

In  the  next  paragraph,  Columbus  systematizes  his  project. 
After  enlarging  on  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  sotds  of 
these  monstrous  devourers  of  human  flesh,  by  their  enslavement, 
he  shows  that  the  islands  being  in  need  of  cattle  and  other  do- 
mestic animals,  a  regular  system  of  barter  might  be  established, 
and  ships  coming  to  the  colony  laden  with  oxen,  mules,  etc., 
might  return  to  Spain  with  a  cargo  of  human  live-stock,  always 
firom  the  cannibal  portion  of  the  population. 

"These  cattle,"  he  writes,  "might  be  sold  at  moderate 
prices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bearers,  and  the  latter  might  be  paid 
with  slaves  taken  from  among  the  Caribs,  who  are  a  wild  people, 
fit  for  any  work ;  well  proportioned,  and  very  intelligent ;  and 
who,  when  they  have  got  rid  of  the  cruel  habits  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  will  be  better  than  any  other  slaves." 

In  his  eagerness  to  show  the  value  of  this  live-stock,  he  for- 
gets, or  is  nnaware  that,  in  praising  their  intelligence,  he  fur- 
nishes a  powerful  argument  against  the  truth  of  his  imputation 
that  they  ate  human  flesh,  for,  wherever  the  disgusting  practice 
has  been  found  to  exist,  it  has  always  been  among  human  beings 
of  the  lowest  order  of  intellect,  scarce  removed  from  brutes. 
"  When  they  lose  sight  of  tlieir  country,"  continues  the  admiral, 
"  they  will  forget  their  cniel  practices."  This  was  evidently  said 
in  order  that,  when  the  gentle  harmlessness  of  the  poor  slaves 
should  surprise  the  Spaniards,  they  should  believe  they  had  only 
become  thus  gentle  and  harmless  since  they  left  their  island- 
homes.  He  further  adds,  as  a  tempting  suggestion  to  the  sov- 
ereigns :  "  Their  highnesses  might  fix  duties  on  the  slaves  that 

might  be  taken  over,  upon  their  arrival  in  Spain." 

16 
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Never  was  the  establisIimeDt  of  slavery  more  deliberately 
plaaned  and  proposed.  Ferdiaaad  and  Isabella  at  once  per- 
ceived the  enormity  of  the  proposition,  and  to  this"  paragraph 
they  answer :  "  As  regards  this  matter  it  is  enspended  for  the 
present,  until  there  come  some  other  way  of  doing  it "  (convert- 
ing the  heathen  there),  "and  let  tbeadmiral  write  what  bethinks 
of  this."  A  comment  which  disappointed  bnt  did  not  disconrage 
Colnmbua.  He  knew  the  character  of  his  royal  mistress  too 
well  not  to  be  assured  that,  when  the  natives  should  prove  to  be 
the  only  means  of  procuring  wealth  in  the  islands,  she  wonld 
beraetf  consider  their  enslavement  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
their  sonls;  and,  in  effect,  though  she  will  never  consent  to 
their  exportation,  yet  by  her  order  of  1508  she  will  compel 
them  to  work,  as  slaves  only  are  compelled. 

But  to  return  to  Columbus.  From  the  six  women  and  boy 
he  captured,  he  asked  information  as  to  his  whereabonts ;  not, 
according  to  his  son,  that  he  did  not  know  the  ^xact  situation  of 
Hispaniola,  but  merely  because  be  wanted'  to  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  about  it.  He  was  now  anxious  to  leave  Gnada- 
lape,  bnt,  nine  of  the  men  having  gone  ashore  without  his  per- 
mission, he  sent  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  forty  men  to  seek  them. 
These  returned,  after  a  fruitless  search,  witJi  marvelous  acconnts 
of  the  vegetable  productions  they  had  seen ;  and  moreover 
affirmed,  according  to  Columbus,  that  in  traversing  six  leagues 
they  crossed  twenty  rivers,  an  exa^;eration  which  is  so  apparent 
to  Fernando  that  he  seeks  to  palliate  his  father's  statement  by 
BUf^esting  that  they  might  have  crossed  the  same  river  several 
times.  The  truants'  found  their  way  back,  to  the  ship,  and  so 
greatly  was  otir  humane  admiral  incensed  at  their  having  lost 
their  way,  that  he  ordered  them  put  in  irons,  and  their  allow- 
ance of  food  retrenched  I 

They  now  set  sail,  and  passed  several  islands,  where  they 
found  coral  and  other  curious  productions.  -  "  Thon^  the  admi- 
ral," says  his  son,  "  was  very  desirous  to  know  every  thing,  yet 
he  resolved  to  hold  on  his  course  to  Hispaniola;  bnt,  the 
weather  being  had,  he  came  to  anchor  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
Xoveaihi?!',  in  ^ii  inland,  where  ^e  ordered  tome  Indians  to  6e 
taken^  to  know  fch^reaboitts  he  toae." 

He  did  not  finally  arrive  at  Hispanioht  till  the  Slst  of  No- 
vember ;  thus,  notwithstandiog  his  anxiety  to  visit  his  colony, 
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and  Ilia  perfect  knowledge  of  its  Bitnation,  lie  was  nearly  a  month 
from  the  time  he  arrived  at  San  Domingo  before  he  reached  the 
same  ;  he  would  not  stop  to  examine  the  prodnctions  of  the  va- 
rious islands,  yet  was  continually  stopping  to  capture  Indians, 
of  whom  to  inquire  his  latitude  and  longitiide,  of  which,  says 
the  son,  he  was  well  aware.  Such  conduct  would  have  been  ab- 
surd. '  We  will  believe  that  Colomhue  was  anxious  to  rq*oiD 
those  he  had  left,  but  the  means  employed  show  him  to  have 
been  totally  ignorant  of  the  location  of  the  island. 

With  the  ftsaistance  of  the  natives,  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  it.    He  found  the  fortress,  which,  he  had  assured  the 


ImMur  WuKin 


sovereigns,  was  strong  enough  to  keep  the  whole  island  in  sub- 
jection, destroyed,  and  the  entire  colony  massacred. 

The  good  Gnacanagari  averred  their  destruction  to  be  the 
work  of  8  neighboring  tribe,  that  of  the  powerful  Cazique  Cao- 
nabo ;  but  he  and  all  the  Indians  with  one  accord  proclaimed  the 
Spaniards  to  have  made  themselves  objects  of  fear  and  hatred 
throughout  the  island  by  their  insolence  and  licentiousness  \  they 
also  reported  them  as  having  quarreled  among  themselves,  and 
dispersed,  plundering  native  villages  in   small  bands,  so  that 
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tlic'ir  deiitructton  wa«  re^rarded  as  an  act  of  self-defense  bT  the 
Indiana. 

Thtin  ominoui»ly  did  the  first  colony  of  Spaniards  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  inaugurate  their  relations  with  the  natives. 
Their  iate  was  a  terrible  one,  a  violent  death  in  a  fitr-off  knd, 
where  eries  for  assistance  could  reach  no  frigidly  ear,  and  would 
only  bring  around  them  their  enemies  in  greater  numbers ;  ene- 
mies so  numerous  that  their  little  band  dissolved  before  them 
like  snow  beneath  a  summer  sun.  But,  terrible  as  was  their 
death,  they  had  brought  it  upon  themselves ;  their  enemies  were 
the  once  friendly  natives,  whom  they  .cruelly  wronged,  and  who 
avenged  the  injuries  heaped  upon  them  by  the  stranger  who  in- 
vaded their  homes,  and  made  them  desolate. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BGJTLElCENTfi  IK   EISPAKIOLA. 

CoLuiiBcs  w&fl  apparentlj  not  bo  much  coacerned  at  the  loss 
<of  hie  men  as  he  was  eager  to  find  the  gold  which  he  hoped  they 
had  collected.  He  had  left  orders  that,  in  case  they  were  attacked, 


OiitmM>i>-(fram  Da  Biy'i  '  AjHrtea.") 


they  should  throw  all  the  treaenre  they  might  have  amassed  into 
a  certain  well.  This  was  now  careMly  searched,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose— not  a  particle  of  gold  waa  foond.    Columbus,  being  tiior* 
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oughly  disgusted,  liis  opinion  of  the  port  of  Navidad  underwent 
a  most  radical  change.  Where  before  he  saw  a  splendid  harbor, 
whose  situation  afforded  every  advantage  for  the  establishment 
of  a  flourishing  colony  and  the  building  of  an  opulent  city,  he 
now  perceives  only  flat,  unhealthy  ground,  where  to  remain 
would  be  to  perish.  This  fickleness  is  apparent  throughout  CJo- 
lumbus's  transactions ;  he  never  attempted  to  represent  matters 
as  they  were,  but  rather  to  make  such  statements  as  should  se- 
cure favor  for  his  projects.  Hence,  in. the  first  place,  he  grossly 
exaggerates  the  advantages  of  Kavidad  as  a  seaport  particularly 
when  he  dwells  npon  its  convenience  for  trade  with  Asia) ;  and, 
in  ,the  next,  he  as  grossly  magnifies  the  disadvantages  of  the 
same  place,  that  his  abandonment  of  it  might  appear  the  more 
reasonable. 

The  site  he  next  chose  for  a  settlement  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island.  Here  he  resolved  to  build  a  town,  as  the  situa- 
tion, he  declared,  was  nnexceptionable.  He  therefore  caused  the 
ships  to  be  unloaded,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  town,  which  he 
named  Isabella. 

Already  the  fatal  effects  of  his  falsehoods  became  manifest : 
here  were  hundreds  of  Spain's  noblest  sons,  who  had  left  civ- 
ilized life  and  luxurious  homes/  allured  by  the  tales  of  gold  and 
Asiatic  treasure  to  be  gathered  at  will  in  a  land  as  fair  as  Eden. 

Upon  landing  at  Isabella,  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Span- 
iards were  without  a  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  heavy  and 
unwholesome  night-mists  which  pervade  those  countries.  Change 
of  climate,  scantiness  of  food,  and  exposure,  brought  sickness 
and  death,  while  the  gold  was  nowhere  visible.  The  land  was, 
indeed,  fertile ;  and  in  a  few  years  might  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing thousands;  but  it  was  uncultivated,  and  the  roots  which 
served  the  simple  natives  as  food  were  insufficient  in  quantity  to 
sustain  the  large  colony  Columbus  had  brought  out,  even  if 
the  dainty  palates  of  Castilian  nobles  could  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  such  rude  fare.  Want  and  exposure  spread  sick- 
ness among  all,  particularly  among  the  high-bom.  The  first 
steps  taken  by  Columbus  toward  building  the  new  city  were  by 
no  means  calculated  to.  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  followers. 
He  proceeded  to  build  a  church,  a  magazine,  and  a  Jwuseforhimr 
6dfj^**  a  triad  which  illustrates  the  ruling  traits  of  his  character 

*••  Herrera,  "  Decade  L,"  chapter  xL 
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—hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  Bclfiahnesa.  The  latter  is  particularly 
apparent,  in  that  he  built  shelter  for  himself  before  taking  steps 
to  secure  greater  comfort  for  hundreds  higher  born  aud  gentler 
bred  than  he,  who  were  dying  from  the  eti'ecta  of  the  hardships 
they  endured,  whom,  sick  and  famishing,  he  compelled  to  labor 
ia  the  erection  of  this  very  house.    What  wonder  that,  amid 


CoLinmn  n  Biim. 


Bnch  a  scene  of  disappointment,  want,  and  sickneBS,  mormura 
became  audible  and  discontent  apparent  t  Historians  are  nnani- 
moas  in  their  expressions  of  contempt  for  these  Spaniards  who 
expected  to  find  in  the  New  AVorld  the  comforts  of  the  regions 
they  had  left,  snd  wealth  beyond  measure  at  their  disposal  be- 
sides. They  represent  Columbus  as  the  mnch-injored  victim  of 
these  visionaries,  who  reproached  him  with  having  allnred  them 
by  inspiring  false  hopes  ;  but  these  historians  forget  how  rightly 
these  reproaches  were  addressed  to  Coluinbns.  He  had  not  pre- 
pared his  colonists  for  the  hardships  they  were  to  endure.  If 
they  had  indulged  in  golden  visions,  as  delightful  as  illusive,  Co- 
Inmbus  was  the  magician  who  had  conjured  up  snch  visions.  Ho 
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had  declared  the  wealth  of  the  islands  to  be  so  great  that,  in  a 
short  time,  sufficient  could  be  procured  to  raise  an  army  and  free 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  few  men  he  had  left  were  to  have  col- 
lected at  least  a  ton  of  gold  before  his  return,  and  this  without 
labor  or  expense  save  that  of  a  few  worthless  bawbles  which 
they  gave  the  natives  in  exchange  for  the  precious  metal. 

!Nor  did  he  represent  the  country  as  a  new  one.  Asia,  with 
its  rich  civilization,  was  within  a  few  days'  journey ;  the  land 
was  so  beautiful,  the  natives  so  gentle,  that  paradise  itself  could 
scarce  have  been  a  more  delightful  sojourn.  Such  was  the  tale 
by  which  he  secured  the  wealth  of  Spain — ^the  flower  of  her 
nobility — ^for  his  enterprise.  And  what  was  the  reality  t  They 
reach  the  western  shore  to  find  their  countrymen  massacred ; 
the  lands,  though  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  crown,  could  only 
be  made  such  by  labor ;  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  rude  sons 
of  the  soil,  and  the  poor  inured  to  hardships — not  noble  cavaliers 
— should  have  been  the  first  to  people  them.  So  would  it  have 
been,  but  for  the  base  manner  in  which  Columbus  deceived  the 
sovereigns,  of  Spain  and  their  subjects.  Had  he  represented  the 
necessity  of  labor ;  had  he  not  been  eager  to  increase  his  impor- 
tance and  wealths  by  borrowing  from  the  tales  of  Marco  Polo, 
that  he  might  appear  to  have  visited  the  countries  of  Asia,  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  so  longed  to  reach ;  had  he  not,  we  say, 
practised  the  grossest  deception  (we  have  shown  how  impossible 
it  was  that  he  could  have  been  deceived),  a  very  different  crew 
would  have  emigrated  with  him — smaller  in  numbers,  of  the 
low  er  ranks,  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  trial — and  the  sufferings 
of  this  unhappy  multitude  would  never  have  existed. 

When  the  building  of  the  town  was  fairly  under  way,  twelve 
ships  were  dispatched  to  Spain,  and  with  them  Antonio  de  Tor- 
res, the  bearer  of  the  dispatches  before  mentioned,  in  which 
Columbus  develops  his  system  of  slave-trade.  These  ships  set 
sail  on  the  2d  of  February^  1494.  Many  a  sad  eye  watched 
them  wistfrdly  as  they  disappeared ;  many  a  sad  heart  sank  into 
deeper  gloom,  as  the  last  white  sail  vanished  beneath  the  horizon. 

As  the  unhappy  Spaniards  awakened  from  their  dreams  of 
splendor  to  the  reality  of  a  country  in  which  was  found  neither 
food  nor  shelter,  dissatisfaction  daily  increased ;  hatred  for  the 
pirate-admiral,  who  had  so  craftily  allured  them  to  destruction, 
became  more  and  more  apparent ;  nor  were  the  harsh  measures 
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and  tyrannical  conduct  of  Columbus  calculated  to  conciliate.  At 
this  early  stage,  bitter  complaints  are  made  against  him  ;  his  dis- 
respect of  the  Spanish  gentlemen,  his  cruelty  to  the  lower  class- 
es, the  small  pretenses  upon  which  he  reduced  the  rations  of  all 
ranks — ^all  create  ever-increasing  indignation ;  and  the  disaffec- 
tion, with  which  he  now  commenced  to  be  regarded,  will  hence- 
forth continue  thronghont  his  career. 

This  disaffection  soon  became  more  serious,  and,  at  last,  un- 
able longer  to  restrain  their  indignation,  many  of  the  Spaniards 
organized  a  resistance  against  the  tyranny  of  Columbus.  Bemal 
Diaz  de  Pisa,  who  was  controller  of  the  expedition,  and  had 
occupied  a  position  of  some  mark  at  court,  headed  the  disaffect- 
ed. The  fact  that  a  man  of  such  standing  protested  against  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  should  cause  tmprejudiced  writers  to  reflect 
whether  such  conduct  could  have  been  wholly  blameless.  This 
aspect  of  the  case  never  seems,  however,  to  present  itself  to  the 
biographers  of  our  hero.  They  record  the  falsehoods  fabricated 
by  him ;  they  recount  the  disappointment  and  disaster  which 
these  falsehoods  engendered ;  yet,  when  speaking  of  the  just 
indignation  of  the  deceived,  they  term  it  mutiny — rebellion, 
which  could  scarcely  be  punished  too  severely.  Bemal  Diaz 
wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  misrepresentations  perpetrated 
by  Columbus ;  this  was  discovered,  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
admire  the  leniency  of  the  latter,  who  merely  confined  Diaz  on 
board  a  ship,  to  be  sent  to  Spain  for  trial.  The  gentle  narrators 
seem  to  think  death  itself  would  hardly  have  been  too  severe  a 
penalty  for  so  heinous  an  offense.  It  was,  indeed,  uiilicard-of 
audacity  for  any  to  presume  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  the  admi- 
ral "  had  exaggerated.  Fernando  writes :  "  Many  had  gone  on 
that  voyage-  upon  the  belief  that,  as  soon  as  they  landed,  they 
might  load  themselves  with  gold,  and  so  return,  rich,  home." 

Such  was  indeed  the  case.  But  the  falsehoods  of  Columbus 
had  engendered  that  belief — a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  writers  upon  this  subject. 

This  rebellion  being  quelled,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  ^vith  a  com- 
pany of  men,  was  sent  to  the  district  of  Cibao  to  verify  the  report 
of  there  being  gold-mines  in  that  vicinity.  He  returned  with 
such  favorable  accounts,  that  Columbus  went  thither  and  founded 
the  fort  of  San  Tomas,  and  established  mining  operations. 

His  progress  through  the  country  on  this  expedition  was 
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characteristic :  his  band  was  sickly,  weary,  and  disheartened ; 
yet  he  must  needs  enter  every  Indian  hamlet  with  trumpets 
sounding  and  banners  flying,  so  irrepressible  were  his  vanity  and 
delight  in  exhibiting  his  newly-acquired  rank. 

During  this  journey,  the  Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
that  glorious  plain  which  they  named  the  Vega  Eeal,  and  which 
was  to  become  the  theatre  of  so  many  tragic  scenes.  The  expe- 
dition to  Oibao,  prompted  by  Columbus's  impatience  to  acquire 
treasure,  was  premature,  arid  a  gross  error  on  his  part.  The  in- 
fant town  of  Isabella  should  have  presented  a  somewhat  more 
prosperous  appearance  before  he  attempted  further  settlement ; 
the  colony  should  have  become  somewhat  acclimated,  its  health 
restored,  before  mining  operations  were  commenced  in  the  sterile 
mountains  of  Cibao.  The  consequence  of  this  premature  jour- 
ney was,  that  but  little  advantage  accrued  to  the  Spaniards  from 
mining  which  was  commenced  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 

The  fort  of  San  Tomas  being  built,  it  was  ganisoned  with 
fifty  men,  under  Don  Pedro  Margarite,  a  gentleman  who  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  both  the  sovereigns,  and  whom  Colum- 
bus himself  professed  greatly  to  esteem.  The  latter  then  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Isabella ;  he  found  that  colony  languishing  and 
perishing  fast,  for  lack  of  provisions  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  He  seems  to  have  been  singularly  infelicitous  in  his 
selection  of  locations ;  for  this  same  town  of  Isabella,  though 
Columbus,  in  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  had  dwelt  largely 
upon  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  afterward  abandoned, 
and,  when  deserted,  became  an  object  of  dread  and  horror,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  but  also  of  the  ter- 
rible cruelties  and  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated  against 
the  Spaniards  within  its  walls.  So  great  was  the  horror  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  that  cries  and  groans  were  reported  to 
resound  through  its  deserted  streets,  while  visions  of  headless 
cavaliers  appeared  to  the  superstitious. 

To  quell  the  discontent  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  was 
wellnigh  turned  into  desperation,  Columbus  sent  four  hundred 
of  the  least  sickly  of  the  colonists  to  the  interior ;  Ojeda  was  to 
replace  Margarite  in  the  superintendence  of  the  mines  of  Cibao 
and  in  the  command  of  Fort  San  Tomas,  while  the  latter  was  to 
lead  the  four  hundred  men  on  a  raid  through  the  country.  We 
are  told  that  Columbus  enjoined  justice  toward  the  natives,  and 
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forbade  violence  ;  but,  when  we  read  that  lie  instructed  Marga- 
rite  to  conduct  hie  expedition  with  the  twofold  object  of  over- 
awing the. natives  and  of  feeding  his  men,  without  drawing  on 
the  colony  for  supplies,  while  they  were  to  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  take  the  caziqne  Gaonabo  prisoner,  we  are  well 
assured  Oolnmbos  never  proposed  the  raid  to  be  effected  without 
violence. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

FUBTHEB  EXPLORATIONS. — CUBA  DEOLABfiD  TO  BE  ASIA. 

Having  as  he  supposed  insured  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony, 
Columbus  now  intrusted  its  government  to  his  brother  Diego  as 
president,  with  Bishop  Boyle,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Pope  apostolic  nuncio  to  those  regions,  and  others  as  council- 
ors, and  sailed  on  a  ftirther  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1494:. 

During  this  voyage  he  discovered  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
many  smaller  ones,  but  its  most  important  feature  was  his  coast- 
ing the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  impression  that  it  was  (or 
rather  with  a  determination  to  represent  it  as)  the  Continent  of 
Asia.  Here  his  interpreter  fails  him,  we  are  told ;  the  Cuban 
dialects  differing  from  those  of  the  other  islands. 

Historians  consider  this  as  some  excuse  or  palliation  for  the 
fables  which  our  hero  pretended  to  have  heard  from  the  natives, 
such  as  the  existence  of  men  with  tails,  who  wore  clothes  to  hide 
their  deformity;  and  of  a  mighty  monarch,  entitled  saint,  who 
never  spoke,  but  gave  forth. his  commands  in  signs;  and  others 
equally  absurd.  It  is  said,  so  eager  was  Columbus  to  believe 
himself  in  Asia,  that  he  readily  misinterpreted  signs,  and  re- 
garded them  as  corroboration  of  his  opinion  that  he  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  grand-khan.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these 
stories  were  invented  by  him,  that  he  might  appear  to  be  in 
those  regions  which  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Polo,  and  others, 
had  described,  and  near  the  dominion  of  the  fabled  and  saintly 
Prince  Prester  John. 

That  he  knew  he  was  not  in  Asia  is  evident  from  the  extraor- 
dinary measures  he  took  to  convince  the  world  he  had  reached 
that  continent. 
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Had  he  been  assured  of  that  fact,  he  would  have  trusted  to 
further  investigation  to  establish  its  verity ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  knew  he  was  practising  a  fraud,  he  would  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure as  much  testimony  as  possible  to  insure  that  fraud's  gain- 
ing credence. 

Which  was  the  case,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Irving's  "  History  of  Columbus,"  which  scarcely 
needs  comment : 

"  The  admiral  was  determined,  however,  that  the  fact  should 
not  rest  merely  on  his  own  assertion,  having  had  recent  proofs 
of  a  disposition  to  gainsay  his  statements  and  depreciate  his 
discoveries.  He  sent  round,  therefore,  a  public  notary,  Femand 
Perez  de  Luna,  to  each  of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  four  wit- 
nesses, who  demanded  formally  of  every  person-  on  board,  from 
the  captain  to  the  ship-boy,  whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  the 
land  before  him  was  a  continent,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  Indies,  by  which  any  one  might  return  overland  to 
Spain,  and,  by  pursuing  the  coast  of  which,  they  could  soon 
arrive  among  civilized  people.  If  any  one  entertained  a  doubt, 
he  was  called  upon  to  express  it,  that  it  might  be  removed."* 
On  board  the  vessels  were  several  experienced  navigators,  and 
men  well  versed  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  times. 
They  examined  their  maps  and  charts,  and  the  reckonings  and 
journals  of  the  voyage,  and  after  deliberating  maturely  declared 
under  oath  that  they  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  .  .  •  Lest 
they  should  subsequently,  out  of  malice  or  caprice,  contradict 
the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avowed,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the 
notary  that  whoever  should  oflfend  in  such  a  manner,  if  an 
officer,  should  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedia  /  if  a 
ship-boy  or  person  of  the  like  rank,  he  should  reoevoe  a  hwndred 
Iccshea  and  have  his  tongue  out  out.  A  formal  statement  was 
afterward  drawn  up  by  the  notary,  including  the  depositions  and 
names  of  every  individual." 

Here  Columbus,  not  content  with  speaking  and  writing  a 
falsehood,  is  guilty  of  subornation  of  perjury.  He  manufactures 
perjury  wholesale,  which  felony  he  would  perpetuate  by  the 
barbarous  means  of  scourging  and  cutting  out  the  tongues  of 
those  who  should  speak  the  truth.    Thus,  by  a  system  unknown 

>M  Had  there  been  any  such  hesitation,  what  followed  renders  it  probable  that  any 
doubt  expressed  would  have  been  very  forcibly  remored. 
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to  Thales  nnd  Ptolemy,  original  if  not  scientific,  did  the  mncli- 
lauded  navigator  and  astronomer,  the  pione  and  humane  "  admi- 
ral," determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  island  of  Cuba.'** 
We  hare  given  this  incident  in  the  language  of  Irving,  that 
it  may  be  seen  how  the  extreme  partiality  of  an  author  will 
BO  blind  him  to  justice  that  he  caa  record  a  deed  as  shameful 
as  the  above  without  pronouncing  one  word  of  censure  upon  its 
anthor. 


ui  Qui  wmaa  MB  Ouw  isu  Cdu  a  Aui. 


Having  thus  secured  his  reputation,  Columbus  turned  once 
more  toward  Hispaniola.  At  the  island  of  Saona,  an  eclipse 
took  place,  in  observing  which  be  made  a  mistake  of  more  than 
eighteen  degrees.'** 

Near  the  island  of  San  Juan,  whither  lie  was  going  to  cap- 
ture some  natives,  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  which  deprived  him 
of  sense  and  memory,  an  attack  which  Las  Casas  declares  to 
have  been  sent  aa  a  "  punishment  to  the  admiral  for  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  he  songht  to  propagate  Christianity."    We 

■**  Th«  documeaU  conUiniDg  tha  particolan  of  this  forced  ptijur;  ai«  to  be 
found  Iq  N>f*rrete,  "Colsce.  Dip.,"  toL  L,  p.  les. 
'**  Irriog,  "  Columbur,"  book  til,  cbi^ler  vii. 
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should  rntlier  say,  for  tlio  cruel  maDncr  in  wliicli  lie  sought  to 
enrich  himself. 

On  arriving  at  Isabella,  and  recovering  from  Ins  illness,  he 
learned  that  his  brother  Bartholomew,  whose  voyngc  to  Eng- 
land we  have  alluded  to,  had  arrived. 

On  this  brother,  who  afterward  so  ably  eeconded  his  meas- 
ares  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  immediately  conferred  the 
rank  of  adetatUado,  or  lieutenant-goremor,  a  stretch  of  authority 
which  the  sovereigns  resented,  as  they  only  had  a  right  to  con- 
fer titles. 


CHAPTEB  XVni. 

DIS0BDEB8    IN    THE    ISLANB. — ^BCABOASITE    AND    BISHOP    BOYLE    RE- 
TURN TO  SPAIN,  BEARINO  COHPLAIZinB  AGAINST  OOLUKBUS. 

The  island  had  grown  more  and  more  disorderly  during  Co- 
lumbus's absence;  all  hope  of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
Spaniards  and  natives  had  forever  disappeared — as  no  doubt  he 
intended  should  be  the  case — ^for,  while  the  Indians  remained 
peaceable  and  friendly,  there  was  no  excuse  for  enslaving  them. 
The  expedition  of  Margarite  had  roused  them  to  hostility.  As 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  the  country,  they  seized  all  they 
could  lay  hands  on.  Their  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  brutality, 
exceeded  all  bounds ;  the  principal  caziques,  with  the  exception 
of  the  £siithful  Guacanagari,  joined  in  a  league  to  expel  the  ty- 
rants who  thus  violated  the  hospitality  which  had  been  so  gen- 
erously tendered  them.  Don  Pedro  Margarite,  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  hungry  band,  who  were  charged  to  march  through  the  ' 
country  and  maintain  themselves  as  best  they  could,  found  it  im- 
possible to  enforce  discipline.  He  saw  with  dismay  the  grow- 
ing disorder  throughout  the  colony,  and  felt  that  it  should  be 
remedied  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  sovereigns  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things,  that  they  might  enforce 
measures  for  the  proper  government  of  the  island. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  motive  which  induced  Mar- 
garite, Bishop  Boyle,  and  several  Castilian  nobles,  to  return  to 
Spain  in  the  ships  which  had  brought  out  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus. 

Bishop  Boyle  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  reasons  for  hasten- 
ing to  Europe.  He  had  been  constituted,  by  the  Pope,  apostolic 
vicar  and  head  of  the  Church  in  the  Western  lands.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  had  remonstrated  with  Columbus  on  his  cruel  govern- 
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ment,  the  latter  paying  no  heed  to  ecclesiastical  censure  (by 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  sincere  was  his  profession  of  love  for 
the  Church).  Bishop  Boyle  excommunicated  him ;  whereupon 
he  refused  to  furnish  the  Pope's  vicar  and  his  attendants  with 
any  provisions,  and  they  were  literally  starved  out  of  the  island, 
or,  in  the  mild  words  of  one  author,  Columbus's  strong  advocate, 
"  Father  Boyle  was  forced  to  take  his  departure  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, carrying  with  him  heavy  complaints  against  the  justice 
of  the  adndral,"  ^"  with  some  reason,  we  should  judge.  His 
action,  however,  excites  great  indignation  among  historians,  as 
also  that  of  Margarite.  Irving  says  the  latter  ^^  and  Boyle  had 
hastened  to  Spain  to  make  false  representations  of  the  miseries 
of  the  island." 

!Now,  these  miseries,  according  to  Irving  himself,  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Sickness  and  death  still  prevailed ; 
nobles  were  compelled  to  work  hard,  and  fare  scantfly.  They 
rightly  considered  themselves  deceived,  and  their  indignation 
against  the  perpetrator  of  the  deception  was  excusable — ^nay, 
justifiable. 

We  can  readily  imagine,  however,  the  dismay  with  which  Co- 
lumbus heard  of  these  departures.  So  long  as  his  accounts  of 
the  islands  were  the  only  ones  to  reach  the  sovereigns,  he  could 
ever  invent  a  plausible  tale  to^win,  their  approval.  Margarite, 
however,  with  no  inducements  to  misrepresent  facts,  would  ex- 
pose the  falsehoods  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  our  hero 
was  not  unnaturally  alarmed. 

He  turned  his  attention,  however,  to  the  unhappy  Indians. 
Hearing  that  a  body  of  the  latter  was  advancing  on  Isabella,  he 
attacked  them,  taking  five  hundred  prisoners,  to  be  sent  as 
slaves  to  Spain.  Henceforth  he  will  no  more  speak  of  enslaving 
cannibals  only,  as  he  ^nds  jmsoners  of  war  more  available. 

The  capture  of  Caonabo  was  now  his  great  object.  To  effect 
it,  he  employed  the  dauntless  Alonzo  de  Ojeda.  The  expedi- 
tion, no  doubt,  offered  more  peril  than  he  himself  was  willing  to 
encounter.  He  it  was,  however,  who  instructed  Ojeda  how  to 
proceed ;  and  the  baseness  and  treachery  of  those  instructions 
are  well  worthy  of  their  author. 

Ojeda  appeared  in  the  dominion  of  the  cazique,  declaring 
that  he  came  on  a  friendly  mission  from  Columbus.    Caonabo, 

^"  Spotomo,  "  Historia  Hemorio,'*  p.  86. 
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who  admired  the  bravery  of  Ojeda,  received  him  courteously. 
The  latter  carried  with  him  a  set  of  fetters,  highly  wrought  and 
polished.  These,  he  told  the  chief,  were  ornaments,  and  induced 
him  to  don  them  as  such,  and  to  mount  a  horse,  an  animal  of 
which  the  Indians  stood  greatly  in  awe.  Alonzo  persuaded 
Oaonabo  that  all  this  was  done  to  honor  him.  The  latter  was 
delighted  to  exhibit  himself  thus  mounted  and  accoutred  before 
his  tribe,  but  Alonzo  suddenly  .wheeled  round  with  his  little 
band  of  horsemen,  and  -fled  rapidly  with  the  captm'ed  chief. 
The  victim  of  this  frand  ever,  we  are  told,  evinced  the  greatest 
contempt  for  Columbus,  refusing  to  rise  in  his  presence,  while 
he  did  so  deferentially  whenever  Ojeda  appeared,  thus  evincing, 
he  said,  his  respect  for  the  one  who  had  dared  to  execute  what 
the  other  had  only,  basely  planned. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Antonio  de  Torres  returned  from 
Spain,  with  four  ships,  bearing  the  provisions  of  which  the  fam- 
ishing colony  stood  so  much  in  need.  He  brought  back  with 
him  Oolumbus^s  dispatches  to  the  sovereigns,  and  the  comments 
which  the  latter  affixed  thereto,  in  which  they  approved,  as  we 
have  seen,  all  his  proposals,  except  those  relating  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Indians. 

This  approbation  was  very  grateful  to  Columbus,  but  his  de- 
light must  have  been  considerably  embittered  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  approved  of  his  apts  as  he  had  represented  them ;  and 
that,  when  Margarite  and  Boyle  should  have  reached  Spain,  and 
informed  them  of  the  tyranny  he  practised,  their  praise  would 
change  to  censure. 

Thenceforth,  indeed,  the  falsehoods  of  Columbus  are  dis- 
covered. He  had  shown  how  miserably.incapable  he  was  to  gov- 
ern, and  the  sovereigns,  lost  confidence  in  him  more  and  more ; 
nor  did  his  quarrels  with  every  one  with  whom  he  had  dealings 
serve  to  restore  him  to  favor— a  fact  which  cannot  surprise  ue. 
A  governor  or  other  official  of  the  present  day,  who  should 
incur  the  enmity  of  all  his  colleagues,  collectively  and  succes- 
sively, would  not  be  regarded  with  much  confidence.  The  pub- 
lic would  be  apt  to  suppose  that,  where  all  were  so  unanimous  in 
disapproving,  there  must  have  been  some  matter  for  disapproval. 

Columbus  commenced  with  his  benefactor  Pinzon,  continued 
with  Margarite,  for  whom  he  had  first  professed  great  esteem  ; 
with  Bishop  Boyle,  the  representative  of  the  Church  to  which 
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he  professed  such  devotion  ;  and  thenceforth  he  disagreed  with 
every  one  who  took  part  with  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 

The  ships  with  which  Torres  had  returned  were  immediately 
sent  back  to  Spain  with  all  the  gold  Columbus  had  been  able  to 
collect.  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  quantity ;  and,  as  he 
feared  Isabella's  displeasure  when  she  should  receive  no  pecu- 
niary profit  from  his  enterprise,  after  his  large  promises,  he  sent 
over  the  five  hundred  Indians,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  hoping  that, 
when  he  declared  them  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  her  scruples 
would  be  allayed. 

He  must  indeed  have  possessed  great  confidence  that  the 
sovereigns,  when  they  found  the  Indians  likely  to  be  the  only 
source  of  wealth  to  be  derived  from  their  new  possessions,  would 
consent  to  their  enslavement ;  or  else  great  hardihood,  when  he 
dared  send  back  five  hundred  of  the  harmless  natives  of  His- 
paniola,  in  the  very  ships  which  had  brought  out  the  prohibition 
of  king  and  queen  against  the  enslavement  even  of  those  he  de- 
clared to  be  cannibals. 

When  these  ships  liad  departed,  hearing  that  the  natives 
were  collecting  in  large  numbers  in  the  Vega  Keal,  Columbus 
sallied  out  to  attack  them.  It  is  not  said  that  they  were 
either  interfering  with  or  molesting  the  Spaniards,  but,  as  they 
did  not  answer  his  purpose,  and  procured  him  neither  gold 
nor  slaves,  he  suddenly  divined  hostile  intentions  on  their  part, 
and,  the  better  to  convert  this  heathen  people  to  Christianity— r 
such  was  his  avowed  object — ^he  marched  an  army  of  Chris- 
tians (?)  with  their  horses  and  dogs  into  their  midst.  "  He  had 
with  him,"  says  Irving,  "  twenty  bloodhounds,  fearless  and 
ferocious;  when  once  they  seized  their  prey,  nothing  could 
compel  them  to  relinquish  their  hold."  The  horses,  urged  on  by 
their  cruel  riders,  bore  down  upon  the  unarmed  and  defenseless 
people,  striking  them  to  the  earth,  and  trampling  upon  them ; 
the  horsemen  dealt  blows  on  all  sides,  with  spear  or  lance,  and 
the  blows  were  not  returned ;  none  of  these  butchered  and  ter- 
rified Indians  made  the  least  resistance,  while  the  bloodhounds, 
scarce  more  savage  than  their  masters,  sprang  upon  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  prostrate  and  the  fieeing,  dragging  them  to  the 
earth  and  tearing  out  their  bowels ;  those  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  were  sold  into  slavery  worse  than  death.'** 

iw  Irving,  "  Columbus,"  book  viii.,  chapter  tl 
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Leaving  the  hideous  and  ghastly  scene  of  butchery,  and  aa- 
sumiug  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  Columbus  now  traversed  the 
island,  and  proceeded  to  extort  an  immense  revenue  from  the 
nnofiending  inhabitants.  Ever  greedy  for  gold,  he  required 
every  person,  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  pay  the  amount 
of  that  metal  which  would  fill  a  Flemish  hawk-bell  (about  fit- 
teen  dollars)  every  three  months ;  the  chiefs  paid  a  much  larger 
quantity.  In  vain  the  poor  islanders,  crushed  by  this  imposi- 
tion, remonstrated ;  in  vain  tho  chiefs,  in  lieu  thereof,  offered  to 
cultivate  for  him  a  breadth  of  land  stretching  across  the  island 


from  eea  to  sea — enough,  according  to  Las  Gasas,  to  furnish  all 
Castile  with  bread  for  ten  years :  Columbus  was  inexorable ;  gold 
lie  must  have,  if  it  cost  the  life-blood  of  every  Indian  in  the 
island  to  procure  it !  Herrera,  in  the  following  passage,  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  tenderness  with  which  the  biographers 
of  this  man  dealt  with  his  worst  ci'imes :  "  Columhus,"  he  writes, 
"  like  a  discreet  man,  being  sensible  that  the  wealth  he  sent 
must  be  bis  support,  he  pressed  for  gold,  though  m  other  respects 
he  was  a  good  Christian  and  feared  God"  which  may  be  rightly 
interpreted  thus :   Colnmbos  was  cruel,  avaricious,  dishonest, 
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but  in  other  respects,  and  except  where  he  failed,  lie  wa«  a  good 
Christian  I 

The  unfortunate  Indians,  reduced  by  Columbus  and  liis 
brothers  to  the  most  abject  slavery  history  has  recorded,  filled 
with  despair,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief  from  the  op- 
pression which  had  so  suddenly  and  terribly  fallen  upon  them, 
fled  from  their  homes,  which  were  homes  no  longer ;  from  the 
haunts  of  the  Christian  to  the  mountains  and  caves ;  bnt  Colum- 
bus relentlessly  pursued  them,  and  would  have  compelled  them 


to  retnm,  bat  they  sought  refuge  in  the  wildest,  most  inaecesej- 
ble  parts  of  the  island ;  famished  mothers,  with  starving  children 
clinging  around  them  or  clasped  in  their  arms,  hid  themselves 
in  the  mountain  recesscB,  or,  faint  and  broken-hearted,  died  by 
thg^  wayside.  The  men  dared  neither  hunt  nor  fish  to  appease  the 
wants  of  their  perishing  families,  lest  Columbus  and  his  blood- 
hounds shonld  be  upon  them.  Thousands  perished ;  others,  van- 
quished by  hunger,  delivered  themselves  up  to  their  task-masters 
and  returned  to  die  in  the  mines  and  fields  under  the  cruel  lash 
of  the  Spaniard. 

Not  even  the  faithful  Gnacanagari  was  exempted  from  trib- 
ute ;  he  found,  indeed,  thnt  the  day  in  which  he  had  assisted  the 


J 
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shipwrecked  Columbus,  lie  had  taken  a  sei-pent  into  his  bosom. 
He  and  his  followers  were  as  cruelly  oppressed  as  those  Indians 
who  had  been  hostile  to  the  Spaniards. 

This  method  of  exacting  tribute  and  labor,  inaugurated  by 
Columbus,  may  be  considered  the  origin  of  the  cruel  system  of 
rejpartvmientaa  which  afterward  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies. 

Columbus  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  apprehensions  of 
the  effect  the  reports  of  Margarite  and  Boyle  would  have  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  story  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  practised 
by  their  admiral,  alarmed  the  sovereigns,  and  they  determined 
to  investigate  the  matter ;  but,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a  desire  to 
spare  Columbus  any  unnecessary  humiliation,  they  sent,  as  com- 
missioner for  this  investigation,  Juan  Aguado,  for  whom  the 
former  professed  the  strongest  friendship  ;  they  rightly  supposed 
this  friendliness  between  the  two  would  prevent  the  latter  from 
believing  accusations  blindly,  but  would  cause  him  to  be  certain 
they  were  well  founded  before  giving  them  credence.  Upon  his 
arrival,  his  investigations  more  than  corroborated  the  state- 
ments of  Margarite ;  on  all  sides,  from  noble  and  commoner, 
Spaniaixl  and  native,  rose  bitter  complaints  against  the  inhuman 
admiral  and  viceroy. 

Historians,  commenting  upon  this  fact,  say  that  an  unfortu- 
nate man  always  finds  accusers.  They  forget  that,  if  ever  Colum- 
bus was  prosperous,  these  were  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  The 
last  dispatches  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  contained  ap- 
proval and  praise,  nevertheless  all  with  one  accord  rose  to  de- 
nounce him;  such  unanimity  would  have  been  impossible,  had 
he  been  faultless. 

The  result  of  Aguado's  investigation  was  such,  that  in  pure 
justice  he  strove  to  redress  some  of  the  existing  wrongs ;  by 
this  action  he  not  only  incurred  the  undying  enmity  of  Colum- 
bus, but  is  vilified  by  historians,  though  the  unfortunate  man's 
only  crime  seems  to  have  been  that,  when  sent  out  to  make  in- 
vestigations, he  performed  his  mission  conscientiously.  The  fact 
that  his  corroboration,  as  an  impartial,  and  disinterested  party, 
of  the  accusations  so  universally  made,  is  a  strong  evidence  of 
Columbus's  guilt,  seems  to  escape  notice.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  abused  his  authority  ;  he  collected  all  the  evidence  and  in- 
formation required,  and  then  proposed  to  return  to  Spain  and 
make  his  report. 


FLEET  DESTROYED  BY  HDREIOANE. 


ColumbuB  waB  now  seriously  alarmed,  and  resolved  to  retiini 
thither  also,  and  make  what  defense  he  might.  A  tremendous 
hurricane,  however,  swept  over  the  island  and  destroyed  the  en- 
tire fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kiila ; 
the  latter  had  to  be  repaired,  and  another  vessel  was  hnilt  out  of 
the  wrecks ;  this  retarded  the  departure  alike  of  Columhus  and 
Aguado. 

During  the  delay,  Columbus  was  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  other  gold-mines,  more  productive  than  those  of  Cibao,  in  a 
beautiful  region  of  the  interior ;  •  they  were  discovered  by  a 
young  Spaniard  who  had  fled,  having,  as  he  supposed,  murdered 
a  comrade.  On  his  reappearance  with  tidings  of  gold,  Columbus, 
we  are  told,  not  only  pardoned  but  looked  upon  him  with  great 
favor,'"  and  proceeded  to  explore  the  new  region,  being  desirous 
of  abandoning  laibelU,  which  he  now  considered  as  objection- 
able as  Navidad. 

'"Irrtng,  "Colnmbns,"  book  rtiL,  chapter  i.  Tha  gold  be  tieckred  pottnt  to 
UTB  from  the  ptogi  of  pui^torj,  he  thai  proved  to  be  eqtullj  potent  in  irertlng 
the  gtUowi  and  the  penltentiuj. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

BETURN  OP  COLUMBUS  TO  SPAIN, — ^HIS  THIRD  VOYAQB. 

HAviNa  sent  his  brother  to  examme  the  situation  of  the 
mines,  who. returned  with  favorable  reports,  and  the  vessels 
being  now  ready  to  sail,  Columbus  embarked  in  one  and  Aguado 
in  the  other ;  as  many  of  the  Spaniards  as  could,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  land. 
The  voyage  was  a  long  and  disastrous  one ;  the  crew  were  half 
famish^  and  in  sorry  plight  when,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1496, 
they  entered  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  from  which  they  had  departed , 
with  such  glowing  hopes.  "  Never  did  a  more  miserable  and 
disappointed  crew  return  from  a  land  of  promise,"  says  Irving. 
He  forgets  to  add,  whose  misrepresentations  were  the  cause  of  all 
this  miseiy  and  disappointment. 

A  month  elapsed  before  Columbus  received  a  summons  to 
appear  at  court,  and  his  guilty  conscience  made  him  greatly 
fear  for  his  reception  there ;  his  abject  humility,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Burgos,  contrasted  as  strikingly  with  his  vaunting 
return  from  his  first  voyage,  as  did  the  splendid  promises  he 
had  then  made,  with  the  miserable  reality  which  had  now  be- 
come apparent. 

Clad  in  the  garb  of  a  inonk,  with  cringing  humility  apparent 
in  mien  and  gesture,  he  appeared  before  the  sovereigns.  They 
received  him  more  graciously  than  he  had  expected ;  some  his- 
torians declare  that  no  allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the  accu- 
sation of  Margarite  and  Boyle ;  others  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  sovereigns  loaded  him  with  benefits  and  praise ;  all  agree, 
however,  while  making  these  assertions,  that  his  fortunes  are 
henceforth  under  a  cloud,  that  the  nation  ridiculed  him,  and 
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that  the  confidence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  shaken. 
Bossi  admits  that  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  best 
moderate  the  rigor  of  his  rule  in  the  islands ;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  received  some  censure. 

In  vain,  to  recover  what  prestige  he  ever  possessed,  did  he 
announce  that  he  had  discovered  that  land  of  Ophir  whence 
Solomon  procured  his  gold ;  in  vain  did  he  dwell  upon  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  his  visit  to  Cuba,  which,  he  averred, 
was  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  His  disheartened  compan- 
ions told  a  different  tale.  He  met  on  all  sides  with  derision, 
which  the  recollection  of  the  pompous  boasting  he  had  indulged 
in  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  only  served  to  increase ; 
he  became  the  butt  of  well-earned  ridicule — an  example  of  how 
falsehood  and  fraud  will  oftentimes  turn  to  plague  the  inventor. 

Though  Isabella  may  have  refrained  from  publicly  disgracing 
the  admiral,  her  actions  show  plainly  what  credit  she  gave  his 
statements. 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  he  daily  represented  the  necessity  of 
sending  out  ships  and  provisions  to  Hispaniola.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  two  caravels  were  sent,  under  one  Coronal;  but  he 
himself  could  not  procure  the  squadron  he  solicited,  with  which 
to  prosecute  his  discoveries — ^lack  of  tiinds  was  the  excuse  with 
which  he  was  put  off  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month. 
Yet  this  excuse  can  hardly  be  considered  valid,  for,  at  that  very 
period,  a  magnificent  fieet  of  upward  of  a  hundred  vessels  (we 
believe,  a  hundred  and  twenty),  having  on  board  twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  convoyed  the  Princess  Juana  to  Flanders,  for  her 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 

While  Columbus  was  importuning  for  a  fleet,  Pedro  Niflo, 
who  had  left  Cadiz  for  Hispaniola  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  former  in  that  port,  returned  to  Spain,  and  circulated  a 
report  that  he  had  on  board  much  gold,  in  bars,  the  fainting 
hopes  of  Columbus  revived.  He  was  instructed  by  the  crown 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  expedition  out  of  this  gold,  and 
an  appropriation  of  six  million  maravedis,  which  he  had  just 
with  difficulty  procured,  was  transferred  to  another  channel. 
What,  then,  was  his  mortification,  when  he  discovered  that 
Kifio  had  returned  with  a  cargo  of  Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
— alluding  to  their  sale  for  gold,  and  to  their  present  imprison- 
ment, he  termed  them  gold  in   lars — satirically  implying  by 
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tills  jest  that  they  were  likely  to  be  the  only  gold  derived  from 
the  islands. 

If  the  boasting  lies  of  Columbus  had  been  derided  before, 
how  much  greater  did  the  derision  now  become  1  If  he  had  been 
hitherto  unable  to  procure  vessels,  how  much  less  willing  were 
the  sovereigns  now  to  make  an  outlay  which,  to  all  appearance, 
would  profit  them  nothing  I        .     . 

A  certain  pride,  however,  forbade  them  wholly  to  abandon 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked ;  and,  to  silence  the 
importunities  of  Columbus,  they  ordered  that  such-  vessels  as 
were  necessary  for  the  expedition  should  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  with  their  masters  and .  pilots,  and  such  remuneration  to 
be  offered  the  owners  as  the  officers  of  the  crown  should  think 
fit ;  their  object  being  evidently  to  transfer  the  burden  of  the 
expenses  from  the  crown  to  its  subjects. 

About  this  time,  Columbus  made  his  will,  of  which  we  shall 
require  to  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  He  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  revocation  of  a  royal  order  which  had  been  ful- 
minated in  1495,  by  which  subjects  of  Castile  were  allowed  to 
make  voyages  of  discovery  at  their  own  expense  for  the  crown, 
a  permission  which  he  declared  was  in  direct  conflict  with  his 
interests,  and  supplioated  cmd  begged  as  a  fwocr  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn."* 

Six  vessels  were  at  length  with  difficulty  procured.  Colum- 
bus received  permission  to  take  out  three  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  in  royal  pay,  to  colonize  the  islands ;  but  so  effectually 
had  the  Spaniards,  who  had  already  returned  thence,  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  falseness  of  his  representations,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired  recruits.  He  then  made 
a  proposition,  which  proves  alike  his  unprincipled  character  and 
the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced.  He  petitioned  that 
malefactors  might  be  released  from  their  prisons,  and  expiate 
their  offenses  by  a  sojourn  of  two  years  or  less  in  the  new  lands. 
To  this  proposition  Isabella  agreed,  to  her  lasting  dishonor;  and, 
in  so  doing,  effectually  contradicts  all  who  dwell  upon  her  kindly 
disposition  toward  the  imhappy  Indians :  such  an  element  could 
hardly  work  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  The  conversion  in- 
trusted to  such  hands  must  surely  resxdt  in  demoralizing,  rather 
than  elevating  them.    She  and  the  pious  admiral  well  knew  that 

"•  Nararrete,  "  Ck»lece.  Dip.,"  toI.  U.,  p.  224. 
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lawless  criminals,  whom  society  had  deemed  unsafe  in  Spain, 
would  be  a  hundred-fold  worse  when  far  removed  from  restraint, 
and  turned  loose  upon  the  unhappy  natives."* 

Though  he  had  thus  procured  ships  and  crew,  Columbus  still 
had  great  diflBculty  in  obtaining  supplies — diflSculty  which  his 
quarrelsome  disposition  increased,  if  it  did  not  create.  Juan 
Hodriguez  de  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Badajoz,  had  been  appointed 
head,  or  superintendent,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  He  is  one 
of  the  multitude  who  have  been  vilified  by  historians  because  he 
conscientiously  performed  the  duties  of  his  ofSce,  instead  of  be- 
coming the  creature  of  Columbus.  Indeed  it  ip  a  fact,  which  the 
careful  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
great  and  noble  man  of  the  latter,  his  biographers  are  obliged  to 
vilify  every  one  of  his  contemporaries  with  whom  he  had  any 
dealings  of  importance. 

Fonseca,  fortunately  for  the  crown,  opposed  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  admiral.  The  quarrel  between  them  originated 
in  his  somewhat  reasonable  remonstrance  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  twenty  esquires  to  wait  solely  on  the  latter  on  his  sec- 
ond departure  for  the  primitive  regions  of  the  West.  Notwith- 
standing the  railings  of  Columbus  and  his  partisans,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  Fonseca's  having  been  an  efficient  officer  and 
meritorious  man.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not,  as  ho 
did,  have  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and 
remained  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  despite  the  accusations  and  complaints  of  the  admiral. 
And  here  is  another  contradiction  of  that  sensational  fiction 
which  so  popularly  represents  Isabella  as  constantly  sympathiz- 
ing with  and  befriending  Columbus,  while  thwarted  by  her  hus- 

'"  The  act,  or  order,  which  authorizes  this  exportation  of  crimiDals,  is  thaa 
worded  :*'...  We  wiU  and  ordain  that  all  and  every  person,  men  and  women,  our 
subjects  and  natives,  who  may  have  committed,  up  to  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
this  our  letter,  any  murders  and  offenses,  and  other  crimes,  of  whatever  nature  and 
quality  they  may  be  ^'  (heresy  and  others  are  excepted),  "  who  shall  go  and  serve  in 
person  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  shall  serve  in  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  in 
those  things  which  the  said  admiral  shaU  command  and  specify  to  them  on  our  part ; 
namely,  those  who  have  incurred  the  punishment  of  death,  for  two  years,  and  those 
who  have  inoarred  any  other  punishment,  although  it  may  be  the  loss  of  a  limb,  for 
one  year ;  shaU  receive  a  pardon  for  every  crime  and  misdeed,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
quaUty,  or  gravity  it  may  be,  which  they  may  have  done  or  committed  up  to  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  this  our  letter,  excepting  the  cases  above  mentioned,  .  .  .  and 
we  reestablish  the  said  delinquents  in  their  former  good  fame,  and  in  the  state  in 
which  they' were,  before  they  had  done  and  committed  the  aforesaid  crimes.** 
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band  and  officials.  It  requires  but  a  moment's  reflection  for  the 
absurdity  of  this  view,  which  is  so  universally  entertained,  to 
become  apparent.  She  was  sovereign  of  Castile.  Her  husband's 
power  in  that  kingdom  was  merely  nominal.  His  influence, 
therefore,  would  have  been  ineffectual  in  injuring  Columbus,  had 
she  desired  to  patronize  him ;  and,  though  her  authority  was  not 
absolute,  yet  it  would  have  sufficed  to  remove  Fonseca,  who  is 
said  to  have,  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  her  so-called  jpro^^a.  Had 
she  been  as  desirous  of  favoring  the  latter  as  is  represented,  she 
would  therefore  have  replaced  the  bishop  by  some  one  more 
friendly  to  his  interests. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  queen,  now  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  grasping  character  of  her  admiral,  was  only  too 
glad  to  intrust  the  superintendence  of  his  expenditure  to  one  on 
whom  she  could  rely,  to  check  his  extravagance  and  expose  his 
frauds.  The  ill  repute  of  Fonseca,  like  the  fame  of  Columbus, 
has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  modern  times.  Irving  himself, 
who  brands,  him  as  vile  and  despicable,  confesses  that  contem- 
porary historians  do  not  speak  nnfavorably  of  the  bishop  ;  and, 
though  he  accounts  for  the  fisict  by  supposing  that  prudence  re- 
strained them  from  expressing  their  true  opinion,  this  is  a  gratui- 
tous supposition  on  his  part. 

The  amiable  manner  in  which  our  admiral  comported  him- 
self toward  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  is  illustrated  by 
his  treatment  of  oneXimeno  de  Breviesca,  the  treasurer  of  Fon- 
seca. Ximeno  had  some  business  vrith  him  just  before  his  de- 
parture on  this  third  voyage,  and,  having  occasion  to  protest,  or 
possibly  only  to  transmit  Fonseca's  protestation  against  some 
of  his  demands,  Columbus  knocked  him  down,  kicked  and  buf- 
feted him  in  a  most  brutal  manner.  As  one  more  example  of  how 
his  most  inexcusable  acts  receive  the  sanction  of  his  biographers, 
we  will  again  quote  Mr.  Irving,  who  seems  to  regard  such  con- 
duct as  far  from  blamable.  ^^  He  struck  the  despicable  minion 
to  the  ground,  and  spumed  him  repeatedly  with  his  foot,"  says 
Mr.  Irving,  relating  the  above  event,  "  venting  in  this  unguarded 
paroxysm  the  accumulated  griefs  which  had  long  rankled  in  his 
mind." 

De  Lorgues  thus  records  this  somewhat  equivocally  saint-like 
act: 

^^  The  patriarch  of  the  ocean  made  a  step  toward  his  insulteri 
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and  with  his  fist  dealt  a  blow  on  his  impudent  face.  The  mis- 
erable wretch  fell  down  stunned.  The  admiral  Iwiited  him- 
self to  giving  a  few  Jacks  to  this  vile  snarler,  who  fled  in  the 
midst  of  hootings,  concealing,  under  his  humiliation  and  forced 
tears,  his  secret  joy ;  for  from  that  moment  his  fortune  was 
made." 

But  De  Lorgues  denies  that  the  above  act  was  a  ^^  mark  of 
ungovernable  temper,"  and  declares  that,  in  perpetrating  it, 
^^  Columbus  did  not  yield  to  hastiness,  or  to  the  excitement  of 
self-love,''  while  it  is  evident  that  he  desires  us  to  admire  the  le- 
niency of  his  hero,  who  limited  himself  to  giving  a  few  hicks  to 
his  prostrate  victim."* 

This  outburst  and  insult  to  a  public  officer,  which  exposed 
the  brutal  vindictiveness  of  the  man  in  all  its  violence,  went  far, 
as  may  be  supposed,  to  confirm  all  the  reports  of  his  cruelties 
and  insolence  toward  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola.  The  sov- 
ereigns, when  they  heard  of  this  outrage,  committed  within 
their  own  realm,  must  have  readily  conceived  how  the  perpe- 
trator would  act  when  far  removed  from  their  supervision,  and 
vested  with  supreme  authority. 

Leaving  the  remembrance  of  this  last  act,  and  the  impression 
it  must  inevitably  produce,  to  perform  their  work  in  Spain,  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  on  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  on  his  third  voyage,  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

At  the  Canary  Islands  he  divided  his  fleet,  and  sent  three 
vessels  direct  to  Hispaniola,  while  he  with  the  three  others  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  thence  to  sail  due  west  under 
the  equinoctial  line,  "  it  being  his  intention,"  says  Fernando, "  to 
discover  the  continent."  Thus  we  perceive  at  once  that,  when 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  he  extorted  the  oath  from  his  men  that 
they  were  in  Asia,  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  perjury  which 
he  forced  them  to  conmiit ;  for,  had  he  then  supposed  he  had 
discovered  the  continent,  he  would  not  now  have  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  discover  it. 

His  voyage  lasted  two  months,  part  of  which  his  vessels  lay 
motionless  in  the  scorching  region  of  the  calm  latitudes ;  and, 
though  he  desired  to  pursue  a  southwesterly  course,  the  condi- 
tion of  his  ships  forced  him  to  make  for  Hispaniola. 

On  the  31st  of  July  of  this  year,  1498,  a  sailor  gave  the  cry 

"<  De  Lorgues,  **  Cbristoplie  Colomb,"  lirre  iL,  chapter  ix.        ^ 
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of  land,  and,  shortly  after,  three  mountains  appeared,  which,  as 
the  ships  neared  them,  proved  to  be  nnited  at  their  bases.  This 
circumstance  Columbus  interprets  as  a  miracle,  intending  to  show 
how  acceptable  were  all  his  acts  to  the  Almighty.  He  had  sailed 
with  his  gang  of  thieves  and  murderers  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  three  mountains,  symbolizing  that  Trinity,  are  the 
first  land  he  descries.  He  gave  the  island  (for  such  it  was)  the 
name  of  La  Trinidad,  which  it  bears  to  'this  day.  He  then 
rounded  Cape  Galera,  which  brought  him  to -the  southern  side 
of  the  island ;  and  it  was  while  his  vessels  were  taking  in  water 
at  Point  Alcatraz,  the  low  lands  of  the  Orinoco  being  visible 
from  that  point,  that,  according  to  all  historians,  he,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1498,  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  Continent  of 
America,  which,  in  the  preceding  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci  had 
visited,  and  coasted  from  the  gulf  of  Honduras  to  Chesapeake 
Bay."*  He  was  not,  however,  aware  that  the  land  before  him 
was  the  continent,  but  imagined  it  to  be  another  island. 

The  absurd  story  he  tells  of  the  sea  rising  like  a  high  moun- 
tain, threatening  to  submerge  the  ships,  is  said  by  over-indulgent 
writers  to  have  been  the  effect  produced  on  his  ardent  imagina- 
tion by  the  outpouring  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  into  the 
ocean.  To  us  it  illustrates  his  character :  the  truth  only  would 
not,  he  feared,  produce  wonder  enough.  In  his  efforts  to  give 
supernatural  semblance  to  all  that  occurred,  he  dealt  largely  in 
the  marvelous.  His  age  was  one  teeming  with  navigators,  yet 
none  of  his  contemporaries  record  such  storms,  such  calms,  such 
heat,  such  mutinous  crews,  such  huge  sea-monsters,  as  those 
which  he  imagined  or  invented. 

Having  escaped  from '  this  hage  mountain  of  waters,  he 
emerged  from  the  northern  strait  which  divides  Trinidad  from 
the  continent,  and  which  he  named  Boca  del  Drago,  as  he  had 
already  named  the  southern  strait  which  formed  the  same  di- 
vision Boca  del  Sierpe. 

Still  in  ignorance  that  the  land  before  him  was  the  continent, 
he  coasted  Paria  in  search  of  some  outlet  to  the  sea  beyond. 
The  natives  received  him  kindly,  and  appeared  more  civilized 
than  those  he  had  found  in  the  islands.  Many  of  the  women 
wore  pearls,  and  he  obtained  a  quantity  of  costly  ones  in  ex- 

i**  Cabot  had  also  preceded  Golmnboa,  and  reached  North  America  on  the  24th 
of  Jane,  1497. 
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change  for  the  merest  trifles.  At  length,  not  finding  the  desired 
outlet,  he  concluded  that  this  was  the  continent. 

The  description  of  this  voyage,  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  to 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  speculations  in  which  he  indulges  to 
rouse  their  flagging  interest,  is  certainly  a  valuable  production  as 
regards  originality,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  absurdity 
of  the  man.  Here  he  gives  forth  that  truly  novel  theory  that 
the  earth  is  pear-shaped. 

"  I  have  always  read,"  he  writes,  in  a  letter  to  their  Catholic 
Majesties  on  his  return  from  this  voyage,  "  that  the  world,  com- 
prising the  land  and  the  water,  was  spherical,  as  is  testified  by 
the  investigations  of  Ptolemy  and  others,  who  have  proved  it  by 
the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  other  observations  made  from  east 
to  west,  as  well  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  pole  from  north  to 
south."^  But  I  have  now  seen  so  much  irregularity,  as  I  have 
already  described,  that  I  have  come  to  another  conclusion  re- 
specting the  earth — ^namely,  that  it  is  not  round,  as  they  de- 
cribe,  but  of  the  form  of  a  pear,  which  is  very  round,  except 
where  the  stalk  grows,  at  which  part  it  is  most  prominent." 

This  opinion  he  bases  upon  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  near  the  equinoctial,  as  compared  with 
the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa.  This  mildness  he  attributes  to 
a  gradual  rise,  or  prominence,  like  a  great  mountain  or  upper 
portion  of  a  pear.  On  the  top  of  this  mountain,  or  excrescence, 
which  is  nearest  the  shy^  he  declares  the  earthly  paradise  to  be 
situated,  which  he  proposes  to  add  to  the  other  possessions  of 
tlieir  majesties."*    Tliere  are  not  wanting  men  of  intellect  who, 

^'^  It  18  hereby  rendered  apparent  that  the  theory  of  the  earth*8  sphericity,  which 
60  many  aatbors  describe  him  as  revealing  to  startled  and  incredulous  contemponi. 
ries,  was  in  his  time,  and  had  been  for  ages  before  it,  generally  accepted,  and,  in 
order  to  be  novel,  he  is  obliged  to  refute  that  theory. 

**'  " .  .  .  .  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  earthly  paradise  is  in  the  form  of  a  nigged 
mountain,  as  the  descriptions  of  it  have  made  it  appear,  but,  that  it  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  spot  which  I  have  described  as  being  in  the  form  of  the  stalk  of  a  pear,  the 
approach  to  it  from  a  distance  must  be  by  a  constant  and  gradual  ascent.  .  .  .  There 
are  great  Indications  of  this  being  the  terrestrial  paradise,  for  its  site  coincides  with 
the  opinion  of  the  holy  and  wise  theologians  whom  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  more- 
over,  other  evidences  agree  with  the  supposition.  .  .  .  But  the  more  I  reason  on  the 
subject,  the  more  satiifficd  I  become  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  situated  in  the 
spot  I  have  described.  .  .  .  Hay  it  please  the  Lord  to  grant  your  higlinesses  a  long 
life,  and  health  and  peace  to  follow  oat  so  noble  an  investigation !  ** — Columbiu't  Let' 
ter  to  the  Sovereignty  detcriJtnng  hU  ITtird  Vo}fage^  1498. 
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with  more  or  less  honesty,  have  defended  this  theory  as  plausi- 
ble. We  somewhat  doubt  that  honesty,  we  confess,  when  we 
find  that  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  canonization  of  Columbus, 
M.  de  Lorgues,  asserting  that  in  the  above  absurd  speculation 
Columbus  shows  a  knowledge  of,  if  he  did  not  discover,  the  in- 
flation of  the  equator ;  we  fail  to  see  in  it  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  equatorial  inflation  round  the  whole  globe,  which  only  di- 
verges from  a  perfect  sphere  in  so  far  as  to  become  a  slightly 
flattened  one.  He  declares  a  prominence  or  excrescence  to  exist 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  which  is  perfectly  round  oa  all  other 
sides.  He  distinctly  contrasts  the  region  he  speaks  of  with  those 
of  Africa,  also  situated  on  the  equator.  He  also  declares  this 
excrescence  to  be  nearer  the  eky  than  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
This  totally  defeats  the  idea  of  uniform  inflation  around  its 
circumference,  which  evidently  never  for  a  moment  entered  the' 
mind  of  Columbus. 

In  this  letter,  in  which  he  describes  in  glowing  colors  the 
country,  people,  and  productions  of  the  continent,  he  forbears  to 
speak  of  the  pearls  for  which  he  had  bartered  with  the  natives, 
having,  no  doubt,  a  desire  to  keep  them  for  himself  as  per- 
quisites. This  silence  will  hereafter  bring  him  into  trouble,  as 
his  men  were  well  aware  of  the  pearls  being  in  his  possession, 
and  proclaimed  the  fact  on  their  arrival  in  Hispaniola. 

He  now  determined  to  retmn  to  that  island.  He  had  an  in- 
firmity of  the  eyes,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  suf- 
fered from  a  disease  which  is  reported  to  have  been  gout,  though 
how  that  fatal  consequence  of  ease  and  high  living  could  attack 
one  leading  such  a  life  as  his  requires  explanation. 

He  made  for  Isabella,  but  arrived  instead  at  San  Domingo, 
the  new  colony  on  the  south  side,  an  inexactitude  of  calculation 
which  is  among  the  least  perpetrated  by  "  the  admiral." 

On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  the  addantado,  Bartholon:ew 
Columbus,  who  gave  him  a  woftil  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  island.  The  lands  were  uncultivated,  the  people  sick  and 
dying,  while  the  authority  of  his  brothers,  and  even  his  own, 
was  being  questioned. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BEBELLION  OF  BOLDAN.— OBUELTIES  OF  OOLUMBUS. — ^MUBDEB  OF 

MOXIOA. 

The  particulars  of  this  rebellion  form  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful pages  in  the  history  of  Columbus ;  it  illustrates  alike 
his  treachery,  cowardice,  and  inability  to  rule,  save  by  the  gross- 
est tyranny. 

After  his  departure  for  Spain,  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
whom  he  left  in  charge  of  the  government,  adopted  forthwith 
the  severest  measures,  constantly  traveling  from  one  part  of  the 
island  to  another,  allowing  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  neither 
rest  nor  quiet,  sternly  exacting  from  the  still  more  unfortunate 
natives  enormous  tribute ;  the  latter  revolted,  but  were  speedily 
vanquished,  their  leaders  put  to  cruel  deaths,  and  a  still  heavier 
tribute  imposed  upon  the  masses. 

Francisco  Eoldan  had  been  appointed  by  Columbus  alcalde^ 
mayor  or  chief-justice  of  the  island.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  this  man  from  tlie  perusal  of  the  histories  of 
Columbus ;  nevertheless,  as  Fernando,  who  writes  in  his  father's 
interest,  says  that  he  (Roldan)  "  acted  from  a  pretense  to  further 
the  public  good,"  and,  as  through  all  his  proceedings  enough  is 
apparent  to  prove  that  this  was  at  least  one  of  his  motives,  if 
not  the  principal,  and  as,  moreover,  he  constituted  himself  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  Indians,  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
really  far  more  meritorious  than  the  generality  of  those  who 
obtained  office  through  the  aid  of  Columbus.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however^  that  he  did  not  intend  to  become  the  blind 
partisan  of  the  latter  by  disregarding  the  duties  of  his  office.  A 
manly  frankness  characterizes  his  dealings  with  Columbus  and 
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his  brothers  which  commands  respect.  Incensed  alike  by  the 
cruelties  practised  toward  the  Indians  and  the  hardships  imposed 
upon  the  Spaniards  by  the  harsh  and  restless  spirit  of  the  ode- 
lantadOy  and  discouraged  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
island,  he  requested  that  a  certain  ship  which  the  addcmtado 
had  built  might  be  fitted  out  to  convey  him  and  some  other 
cavaliers  to  Spain,  there  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  sov- 
ereigns. His  request  was  denied,  upon  the  pretense  that  the  ship 
was  in  want  of  tackle.  This  can  hardly  have  been  true,  for  it 
had  but  just  returned  with  a  heavy  cargo  of  cotton,  etc.,  from 
the  district  of  Xaragua,  ruled  by  Anacaoua,  widow  of  Caonabo, 
and  Behechio,  his  brother,  where  it  had  been  to  collect  tribute. 
Boldan  was  not  deceived  by  the  excuse ;  he  represented  to  his 
fnends  that  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  adeUmtado  were  un- 
lawful, inasmuch  as  he  had  received  his  rank  from  the  admiral, 
who  had  no  right  to  confer  titles,  and  declared  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  had  determined  to  release  the  oppressed  natives 
from  the  excessive  tribute  imposed  upon  them.  His  friends, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  best  men  in  the  island,"*  agreed  to 
sustain  him  in  these  measures.  He  received  particularly  ready 
assistance  from  Adrian  de  Moxica,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
standing,  whose  kinsman,  Hernando  de  Guevara,  had  become 
enamored  of  and  desired  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Queen  Anaca- 
ona,  and  therefore  ardently  sought  to  further  the  interests  of  her 
people. 

Koldan  and  his  followers,  determined  no  longer  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  addantadoy  left  Isabella.  So  great  was  the 
unpopularity  or  conscious  guilt  of  the  latter,  that  he  dared  not 
resent  this  proceeding,  but  sent  a  safe-conduct  to  Boldan,  peti- 
tioning for  an  interview.  Boldan  reiterated  his  demand  for  a 
vessel,  which  was  again  refused  upon  the  same  grounds.  He 
then  not  unnaturally  inferred,  what  was  probably  the  case,  name- 
ly, that  the  adeUmtado  was  by  no  means  desirous  that  an  account 
of  his  proceedings  should  reach  Spain.  He  strove  to  divest 
Boldan  of  his  office ;  the  Jatter  very  justly  objected  that  their 
majesties  alone — ^to  whom  the  islands  belonged — or  their  accred- 
ited representative  could  remove  him;  and  declared,  moreover, 

"*  Fernando  tells  lu  that  the  few  Spaniards  who  remdned  with  the  acManiado, 
were  bribed  to  do  so  by  the  promise  of  two  slayes  apiece,  to  be  given  them  if  they 
did  not  go  orer  to  Boldan.— £^«fona  del  Amrante,  chapter  Ixxt. 
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that  the  sovereigns  did  not  wish  the  Indians  to  suffer  as  they 
did,  nor  the  Spaniards  to  be  so  oppressed.*" 

He  prepared  to  leave  the  city  with  his  followers.  The  ode- 
ImUado  refused  them  provision.  He  therefore  forced  open  the 
magazines  in  the  king^s  name,  took  what  he  required,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Xaragua,  releasing  the  Indians  on  his  way  from  trib- 
ute, and  assuring  them  that  all  their  Catholic  Majesties  required 
of  them  was  that  they  should  be  good  subjects."' 

When  Columbus  returned  to  Hispaniola,  and  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  these  events,  his  first  act  was  to  proclaim  Roldan 
and  his  followers  rebels ;  but  he  seemq  to  have  hesitated  in  be- 
coming openly  hostile  to  him  :  he  sent  one  Carvajal  to  offer  him 
a  safe-conduct  and  pardon  for  the  past,  if  he  would  return  to  his 
allegiance. 

Six  hundred  Indians,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  because 
their  cazique  had  failed  to  pay  tribute,  were  at  that  time  confined 
on  board  five  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Spain  as  slaves,  the  ships  only 
waiting  till  Columbus  should  be  able  to  write  that  affairs  in  the 
island  were  quiet,  before  sailing.  Roldan  therefore  made  an- 
swer to  Columbus's  envoy  that  he  desired  and  required  no  par- 
don, having  committed  no  offense,  but  he  merely  requested  that 
these  Indians,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  should 
be  set  at  liberty ;  that  he  was  acting  legally,  and  that  it  was  Co- 
lumbus who,  by  enslaving  them,  disobeyed  the  royal  commands. 
The  latter  refused  to  liberate  the  Indians,  but  sent  them  out  im- 
mediately to  Spain,  dwelling,  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns, 
upon  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  their  treasury  from 
the  sale  of  four  thousand  yearly,  at  the  same  time  reporting 
Eoldan's  insubordination. 

Fear,  however,  or  the  conviction  that  his  own  cause  was  weak, 
induced  him  still  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  latter,  who,  thus  urged,  drew  up  articles,  and  promised,  on 
condition  of  Columbus  signing  them,  to  cease  hostOities.  This 
Columbus  refused  to  do,  saying  that,  were  he  to  sign,  he  would 
bring  himself,  his  brothers,  and  justice,  into  disr^ute."'  As 
Boldan,  however,  remained  inexorable,  Columbus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  above  declaration,  acceded  to  all  his  requests,  which 
were,  in  substance,  that  two  good  ships  should  be  fitted  out,  in 

><i  *<  ffistoria  del  Amirante,'*  cbaptera  Izxr.,  Izxrl 
lu  Idem.,  chapter  Izzrl     ^>*  Idem.,  chapter  Izxz. 
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which  he  and  such  of  his  followers  as  wished  to  do  so,  might  re- 
turn to  Spain,  with  an  assurance  that  neither  the  admiral  nor 
his  friends  should  molest  them.  That  those  returning  to  Spain 
should  receive  certificates  of  good  conduct,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  conditions  precedent  should  be  performed  within  ten  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  contract,  or  the  agreement  was  to  become 
void,  Boldan,  on  his  part,  pledging  himself  to  depart  within 
fifty  days  after  receiving  the  vessels. 

Throughout  all  these  proceedings,  Columbus  had  been  the 
suitor,  Koldan  the  sued,  which  appears  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
ports of  his  bad  behavior.  Had  he  really  been  so  blamable, 
Columbus  would  not  have  been  so  desirous  to  come  to  terms  with 
him,  but  would  have  trusted  to  the  royal  power  for  bringing  him 
to  subjection.  He  knew  that  Boldan,  in  his  protection  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  remonstrances  against  the  tyranny  of  himself 
and  his  brothers,  was  essentially  in  the  right,  and  would  be  so 
regarded  by  the  crown  when  the  truth  should  be  learned. 

The  agreement  was  signed  November,  1498.  It  was  not  till 
the  following  April  that  two  ships  were  furnished  Bcfldan.  He 
and  his  followers  refused  to  embark,  not  so  much  because  they 
had  not  arrived  within  the  prescribed  time,  as  because  they  were 
worm-eaten  and  insufficiently  furnished  with  provisions,  two 
somewhat  awkward  impediments  to  a  long  sea-voyage ;  he 
therefore  declared  his  intention  of  seeking  redress  from  the 
crown.  This  alarmed  Columbus.  He  sent,  in  haste,  another 
safe-conduct,  and  requested  Boldan  to  come  and  treat  with  him. 
The  latter  accepted  his  invitation,  and,  fearlessly  going  on  board 
the  admiral's  fleet,  obtained  the  following  terms : 

AH  his  followers  who  desired,  should  return  to  Spain  by  the 
first  ships ; 

That  those  remaining  behind  should  receive  lands  and 
houses; 

That  a  proclamation  should  be  made,  that  Boldan  and  his  fol- 
lowers l)ad  been  forced  to  act  as  they  had  by  the  fault  of  bad  men ; 

That  Boldan  should  be  reappointed  perpetual  chief-justice, 
with  power  to  appoint  all  subordinate  justices. 

Thus  did  the  admiral  reward  the  man  whom  he  had  accused 
of  rebellion,  attempted  murder,  treason,  and  robbery,  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  highest  office  at  his  disposal. 

If  he  were  indeed  guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  noth- 
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ing  can  excuse  the  dastardly  conduct  of  Columbus  in  thus  pro- 
moting him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  only  justly  taken  up 
arms  against  the  tyranny  and  incompetency  to  rule  of  Columbus 
and  his  brothers,  their  cruelty  and  duplicity  stand  revealed. 
These  transactions,  therefore,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of 
them — ^whether  we  regard  Eoldan,  as  do  the  majority  of  histo- 
rians, as  a  lawless  rebel,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  as  one  who 
fearlessly  and  perseveringly  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  oppressed  Indians — ^the  part  played  by  Colum- 
bus is  alike  despicable  and  revolting. 

Not  only  did  he  give  this  so-called  rebel  office  and  justifica- 
tion, but  conferred  on  him  lands  and  other  favors.  When  he, 
however,  asked  to  visit  these  lands  (a  not  unnatural  request,  it 
would  seem),  we  are  told  that  the  admiral  reluctantly  consented. 

On  his  way  to  Xaragua,  Boldan  appointed  one  of  his  friends 
alcalde^  or  justice.  This  appointment,  though  of  no  material  im- 
portance, yet  furnishes  another  proof  of  how  modern  authors 
have  strayed  still  farther  from  the  truth  in  their  attempts  to  make 
Columbus  immaculate,  than  contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Irving 
says  Columbus  was  justly  indignant  at  this  appointment,  Koldan 
having  no  power  to  appoint  associate  justices.  Fernando  Colum- 
bus, who,  as  has  been  shown,  does  not  always  adhere  strictly  to 
the  truth,  and  who  may  justly  be  supposed  to  represent  his 
father  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible,  and  not  to  palliate  the 
faults  of  his  father's  enemies,  allows  that  in  the  matter  of  this 
appointment  Boldan  was  right.  He  says  the  latter  "  appointed 
Kiquielme  alcalde,  it  ieing  a  jjart  of  his  grant  to  appoint  otlter 
alcdldes:'  '"• 

How,  then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  Columbus  wsl&  justly  indig- 
nant at  an  officer's  properly  exercising  the  functions  of  his  office  ? 

Two  ships  finally  set  sail  for  Spain  in  October,  1499,  bearing 
thither  many  of  Boldan's  adherents,  whom  Columbus  had  pre- 
sented with  slaves  and  certificates  of  their  good  character  and 
conduct  on  the  island.  These,  however,  he  privately  contra- 
dicted by  secreting  on  board  of  one  of  the  very  ships,  in  the  keep- 
ing of  one  of  his  confidants;  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  wherein 
he  accused  Boldan  of  the  most  heinous  crimes,  begged  them  not 
to  give  credence  to  the  certificates  of  good  character,  as  the  men 
to  whom  he  had  furnished  them  were  murderers,  rebels,  and 

>M  "  Historia  del  Amirante,'*  chapter  Ixxziil 
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thieves,  whom  he  advised  their  majesties  to  have  seized  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  severely 
punished.  It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  conduct  at  once  more  treach- 
erous, despicable,  and  pusillanimous,  than  this,"* 

He  also  requested  that  a  judge  should  be  sent  to  administer 
justice  in  the  island,  said  judge  to  be  paid  by  him,  and  whose 
duties  were  to  be  so  specified  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
his  prerogatives."*  Such  a  justice,  powerful  to  do  the  will  of 
Columbus,  but  powerless  against  him,  would  have  been  a  sorry 
acquisition  for  Hispaniola. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1499,  that  Amerigo  Yespucci,  on  his 
return  from  his  second  voyage,  provisions  falling  short,  put  in  at 
Hispaniola  upon  the  suggestion  of  Alonza  de  Ojeda.  Columbus 
immediately  sent  Roldan  to  express  his  indignation  at  their  hav- 
ing landed  without  his  permission*  The  latter  found  a  party  of 
the  ship's  crew  busily  engaged  in  making  cassava-bread  in  an 
Indian  village,  thus  demonstrating  the  innocence  and  necessity 
of  their  visit. 

Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  the  nominal  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  the  grant,  allowing  citizens  to  prosecute  discoveries  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  crown,  only  extended  to  subjects  of. 
Castile.  Vespucci  was  an  Italian,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Aragon.  It  was  Ojeda,  therefore,  who  showed  Koldan  the 
papers  authorizing  the  expedition,  duly  signed  by  Fonseca,  head 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  This  was  unanswerable ;  but  Ojeda, 
with  more  generosity  than  judgment,  is  said  to  have  declared 
himself  the  patron  of  the  many  Spaniards,  w^ho,  remembering  his 
impulsive  bravery,  flocked  around  him,  telling  him  their  griev- 
ances— ^representing  that  they  had  received  no  pay  since  their 
arrival  in  the  island,  though  the  crown  provided  for  their  remu- 
neration. 

Ojeda  promised  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  to  compel 
Columbus  to  pay  them ;  at  the  same  time  bidding  them  put  no 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  latter,  as  he  would  only  fulfill  them 
so  long  as  necessity  compelled  him  to  do  so."' 

He,  moreover,  informed  them  of  what  was  soon  to  become 
apparent — ^namely,  that  the  admiral  was  far  from  being  in  favor 

"*  Irving,  book  xii.,  chapter  t 

I"  Letter  of  Columbas  to  Dofia  Juana  de  la  Torres. — ^Irving,  book  tii.,  chapter  t. 

in  "  Historia  del  Amirante,"  chapter  Izzziv. 
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at  the  court  of  Spam,  where  only  unfavorable  reports  of  hiin  had 
been  received.  He  predicted,  not  without  reason,  as  will  be 
seen,  the  speedy  and  total  downfall  of  the  tyrant. 

Koldan  met  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which  Ojeda  had 
placed  himself.  The  latter  remembering,  perhaps,  that  he  .had 
been  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  not  to  enforce  justice, 
retired  to  his  ship,  and,  after  some  further  skirmishing  and  par- 
leying, set  sail  for  Spain. 

We  have  mentioned  the  young  Fernando  de  Guevara,  who 
was  desirous  of  wedding  the  daughter  of  Anacaona.  That  a 
young  Spanish  cavalier  should  become  the  lawful  husband  of  an 
Indian  maiden  would  be  a  dangerous  blow  to  the  policy  of  Co- 
lumbus, which  was  to  degrade  and  enslave  the  natives.  He  fore- 
saw this  would  become  impossible  when  these  xmfortunates 
should  acquire  allies  among  the  Spaniards  united  to  them  by  the 
strong  ties  of  blood.  Guevara  was,  therefore,  forbidden  to  marry 
the  young  princess,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  island  in  Ojeda's 
ships.  When  we  remember  that  Columbus  had  instructed  Kol- 
dan  to  drive  Ojeda  from  the  island  as  a  pirate,  his  presumption 
in  sending  a  passenger  for  transport  on  board  an  enemy's  ship, 
whfle  a  monstrous  wrong  to  Guevara,  was  strictly  in  keeping 
with  his  general  line  of  conduct.  Finding  that  Ojeda  had  al- 
ready departed,  and  feeling  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which 
he  was  treated,  Guevara  resolved  to  persevere,  and  to  marry  the 
Indian  princess.  He  therefore  secreted  himEclf  in  the  house  of 
her  mother,  and  sent  for  a  priest  to  baptize  his  bride.  He  was 
discovered  and  driven  out  by  the  authorities,  but  with  touching 
peraistency  returned  once  more,  when  lie  was  made  prisoner  and 
conducted  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo,  there  to  await  the 
punishment  of  so  heinous  a  crime  as  that  of  loving  faithfully  and 
honestly  an  Indian  maiden.  This  persistent  and  lawful  attach- 
ment, in  the  face  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  is  termed  by  Co- 
lumbus a  rebellion ;  and  because  Adrian  de  Moxica,  kinsman  to 
the  unfortunate  youth,  remonstrated  against  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  accused  of  '^  joining  in  the  rebellion.''  After  requesting 
the  release  of  Guevara,  and  being  refused,  he  set  out  with  six 
or  seven  followers,  to  endeavor,  it  is  said,  to  liberate  him.  Co- 
lumbus, hea^ring  of  this,  with  his  accustomed  treachery  came 
upon  the  little  band  unawares  in  the  night,  and  made  them  pris- 
oners. 
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De  Lorgues,  who  seems  not  very  nnjnatlj  to  consider  this 
act  as  militating  somewhat  against  the  caDonization  of  Colnm- 
bus,  wliicli  lie  so  etrenuously  advocates,  denies  his  iierpetration 
of  it,  and  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  Koldau,  a  violation  of  truth  too 
daring  for  any  former  historian  to  have  attempted,  as  even  the 
eulogists  and  most  ardent  admirers  of  Columbas  admit  his  part 
in  this  atrocioQB  crime.  Mufioz  circumstantially  relates  how 
Boldftn  left  to  the  admiral  the  judgment  of  Moxica ;  bow  the 
admiral,  in  the  dead  of  night,  made  the  latter  prisoner,  con- 
dacted  him  to  the  fortress  of  Concepcion,  and  Lad  him  exe- 
cuted.'" 

The  mnrder  of  Moxica  was  bnt  a  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  Columbus.  He  and  his  brother  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  through  the  island,  taking  with  them  a 
priest.  Wherever  they  came  npon  a  disafiected  Spaniard,  he 
was  seized,  the  priest  confessed  him,  and  he  was  banged  forth- 
with ;  this  was  done,  we  read,  "  that  the  Indians  might  be  again 
brought  to  pay  their  tribatea,  to  the  end  that  their  majesties 
might  have  wherewith  to  defray  the  expenses  they  were  at,  and 
the  odmiraTs  enemiet  might  gvoe  over  railing."  "* 


.    (Son  Typli  «e.) 
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"  Mufioz,  "  Hutor1&  del  Kuero  Ifundo,"  Ubro  tI.,  p.  888. 
"  Herren,  "West  lodiea,"  Deode  I.,  book  ir.,  cbspter  L 
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DISPLEAJ3X7BE  OF   THE   SOVEREIGNS  AGAINST   COLUMBUS. — THET  SEND 
OUT   BOBADILLA  TO    INYESTIGATE   HIS    OONDUCT. — ^ACnON    OF   BO- 

While  Columbus  thus  outraged  decency  and  humanity  in 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  his  downfall  was  impending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  king  and  queen,  considering  the 
many  complaints  made  against  him,  as  also  the  evident  qiisrule 
prevailing  in  their  Western  possessions,  the  persistent  export  of 
slaves  against  their  express  command,  and  his  repeated  false- 
hoods and  exaggerations,  wisely  resolved  that  his  rule  in  Hispa- 
niola, as  in  all  the  other  newly-found  lands,  should  cease.  They 
appointed  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  to  examine  into  the  complaints 
made  against  him,  also  into  the  rebellion  of  which  he  accused 
Boldan.  He  was,  in  their  name,  to  take  possession  of  all  for- 
tresses, ships,  and  other  property  of  the  crown,  to  assume  the 
rank  and  title  of  judge,  and  governor  of  the  island. 

As  his  biographers  reach  this  period  of  Columbus's  history, 
language,  of  whatever  country,  seems  scarce  to  contain  adequate 
terms  in  which  to  express  their  sympathizing  pity  for  the  martyr 
hero.  The  ingratitude  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  princely 
nature  in  particular,  is  dwelt  upon  in  strong,  if  not  exactly  origi- 
nal or  novel  terms. 

He,  however,  who  considers  the  facts  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, will  readily  agree  with  us,  that  the  sovereigns  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  Columbus.  They  acted  with  all  the  consideration 
he  could  expect,  and  with  far  more  leniency  than  he  deserved. 
They  had  long  doubted  his  efficiency  as  a  ruler,  and  the  disorders 
prevailing  in  EQspaniola,  and  his  utter  unpopularity,  confirmed 
this  doubt.    They  regretted  the  foolish  haste  with  which  they 
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had  intrusted  him  with  many  of  their  subjects.  His  enterprise, 
which  he  had  promised  should  so  largely  enrich  them,  had  cost 
much  and  paid  nothing ;  ships  returned  to  Spain  from  the  distant 
islands  far  more  heavily  laden  with  complaints  against  Colum- 
bus than  with  the  gold  he  had  promised.  His  veracity  and  hon- 
esty appeared  in  a  doubtful  light,  when  no  substantial  corrobora- 
tion was  forthcoming  of  the  wondrous  tales  he  had  circulated  of 
a  land  so  rich  in  gold  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
Ophir.  Moreover,  hundreds  of  unfortunates  who  had  gone  out 
under  promises  of  royal  pay,  and  whose  salaries  Columbus  had 
withheld,  congregated  around  the  palace,  loudly  petitioning  for 
pay,  and  exhibiting  their  poverty  and  misery  wherever  the  king 
and  queen  showed  themselves,  exclaiming,  when  they  saw  the 
sons  of  Columbus  (Fernando  and  Diego)  in  royal  service,  "  Be- 
hold the  sons  of  the  Admiral  of  Mosquito-land,  the  discoverer 
of  false  and  deceitful  countries,  to  be  the  ruin  and  burial-place 
of  Spanish  hidalgoa  !  " — "  Which  made  us,"  observes  Fernando, 
in  his  history,  "  cautious  of  appearing  before  them." 

This  accumulated  evidence  against  Columbus  determined  the 
sovereigns  to  send  out  some  one  who  should  make  them  truthful 
reports  as  to  the  troubles  prevailing  in  their  new  possessions. 
They  chose,  as  we  have  stated,  their  commander,  Francisco  de 
Bobadilla,  and  on  March  21, 1499,  signed  a  commission,  ordering 
him  to  "  inquire  what  persons  had  risen  against  justice,"  and  to 
proceed  against  them  according  to  law.  Two  months  later  they 
seem  to  have  fully  resolved  that  Columbus  should  be  superseded ; 
and,  oil  the  21st  of  May,  two  other  commissions  were  furnished 
Bobadilla.  The  first  gave  the  government  of  the  Indies  to  the 
commander,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  and  contains  the  following 
comprehensive  and  conclusive  clause  : 

"  It  is  our  will  that  if  the  commander,  Francisco  de  Boba- 
dilla, should  think  it  necessary  for  our  service  and  the  purpose 
of  justice,  that  any  cavalier  or  other  persons,  who  are  at  present 
in  those  islands— or  may  arrive  there — should  leave  them,  and 
not  return  and  reside  in  them,  and  that  should  come  and  present 
themselves  before  us,  he  may  command,  in  our  name,  and  oblige 
them  to  depart.  And  whomsoever  he  thus  commands,  we  hereby 
order  that  immediately,  without  waiting  to  inquire  or  consult 
us,  or  to  receive  from  us  any  other  letter  or  command,  and  with- 
out interposing  appeal  or  supplication,  they  obey  whatever  he 
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shall  say  and  order,  under  tlie  penalties  he  shall  impose  on  our 
part."  "• 

All  possibility  of  disobedience  and  resistance,  or  excuse  there- 
for, seems  to  be  here  forestalled,  but  to  little  effect,  as  the  conduct 
of  Columbus  will  prove. 

The  second  letter-patent,  or  commission,  commanded  Colum- 
bus  and  his  brothers  to  deliver  up  to  Bobadilla  all  fortresses, 
ships,  arms,  etc.,  ^'  under  penalty  of  incurring  the  punishment  to 
which  those  are  subject  who  refuse  to  surrender  fortresses  and 
other  trusts  when  commanded  by  the  sovereigns."  '** 

Nor  were  these  comprehensive  commissions  all.  Foreseeing, 
no  doubt,  the  reluctance  with  which  Columbus  would  resign  al 
position  for  which  he  was  so  unfit,  the  sovereigns  addressed  a 
letter  io  him,  which  they  intrusted  to  Bobadilla.    It  ran  thus : 

'^  To  Chbistopheb  Columbus,  our  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea  : 

'^  We  have  ordered  the  commander,  Francisco  de  Bobadilla, 
to  acquaint  you  with  some  things  from  us ;  therefore  we  desire 
you  to  give  him  entire  credit,  and  to  obey  him. 

«'  GiYXzr  AT  Mabbd),  May  21, 1499." 

These  commissions,  we  have  seen,  were  signed  in  1499,  with 
ill-timed  consideration.  The  sovereigns,  however,  still  refrained 
from  dispatching  Bobadilla.  Had  they  done  so  immediately, 
Moxica  might  have  escaped  his  awful  fate ;  and  many  others, 
who  were  put  to  death  without  trial,  might  have  been  spared. 

It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  ships  containing  Roldan's 
followers,  and  the  slaves  presented  to  them  by  Columbus,  that 
the  indignation  of  the  queen  was  thoroughly  aroused.  "  What 
right,"  she  is  said  angnly  to  have  exclaimed,  "  has  my  admiral 
to  enslave  my  subjects  ? "  She  immediately  ordered  a  proclama- 
tion to  be  made,  that  those  slaves  which  had  been  given  away 
by  Columbus  and  brought  to  Spain,  should  be  immediately  de- 
livered to  Bobadilla  (whom  she  determined  to  send  out  without 
further  delay),  and  restored  to  liberty  in  their  native  land.  Ac- 
cording to  Herrera  and  others,  the  penalty  imposed  upon  those 
not  delivering  up  the  said  slaves,  was  death. 

Invested,  then,  with  the  remarkably  full  and  unconditional 

>«•  NaTarette,  "  CoUec.  Dip.,"  toL  il,  p.  266. 
>"  Idem.,  p.  267. 
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authority  as  contained  in  the  four  letters-patent  already  men- 
tioned, and  provided,  besides,  with  numerous  blank  letters, 
signed  by  the  sovereigns,  to  be  filled  up  as  he  thought  proper. 
Bobadilla  left  Spain  in  July,  1600,  to  arrive  in  Hispaniola  on  the 
23d  of  August  of  that  year. 

It  becomes  us  carefully  to  examine  this  episode  in  the  history 
of  Columbus.  Bobadilla  has  been  energetically  denounced.  Fer- 
nando is  foremost  among  those  who  accuse  him  of  obstinacy,  arro- 
gance, and  vindictiveness,  and  most  historians  have  followed  his 
example.  But  Fernando,  we  must  remember,  was  the  son  of 
Columbus ;  and  most  of  his  biographers  are  his  admirers  and 
apologists,  quamd  m&me;  their  opinions,  therefore,  should  be 
received  with  extreme  caution.  There  are,  however,  historians 
who  give  Bobadilla  credit  for  ability  and  integrity,  while  those 
most  bitter  against  him  have  never  impugned  his  incontestable 
personal  incorruptibility.  He  was  intrusted  with  as  high  powers 
as  a  sovereign  could  confer  upon  a  subject  and  agent,  yet  he  did 
not  abuse  that  power ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  extraor- 
dinary tmst  reposed  in  him  was  ever  used  in  a  manner  deroga- 
tory to  his  own  honor,  or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
crown.  Begarded  from  a  humane  and  moral  point  of  view,  his 
conduct  was  praiseworthy,  while  legally  it  was  not  only  just  and 
equitable,  but  the  only  course  he  could  possibly  have  pursued  in 
justice  to  the  sovereigns,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

As  the  little  fleet  was  sighted  ofi*  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo, 
a  canoe  was  sent  out  to  inquire  after  a  son  of  Columbus  who  was 
expected.  This  messenger  was  informed  by  Bobadilla  that  he 
had  come  out  as  ccmmmdoner  to  investigate  charges  touching 
the  late  rebellion.  The  master  of  the  ships  asked  news  of  the 
island,  and  was  told  that  seven  of  the  Spaniards,  into  whose  con- 
duct Bobadilla  came  to  inquire,  were  already  hanged,  and  that 
five  others,  among  them  young  Guevara,  awaited  a  similar  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  report  was  spread  that  a  commissioner  had 
arrived  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  the  so-called  reb- 
els, there  was  much  conmiotion  in  the  island,  but  of  a  different 
character  from  what  might  have  been  expected  had  Columbus 
been  in  the  right.  His  brothers  and  adherents  evinced  manifest 
uneasiness,  while  the  accused  rejoiced  that  at  length  justice,  and 
not  despotism  and  personal  spite,  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

Bobadilla  remained  on  board  his  ship  during  the  day  sue- 
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cceding  his  arrival ;  crowds  of  Spaniards  visited  him  bearing  but 
one  tale,  that  of  the  oppressions  and  wrongs  they  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Columbus.  These  complaints,  bitter  and  innu- 
merable as  they  were,  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  Bobadilla, 
except  in  so  far  as  to  determine  him  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
the  so-called  rebels  at  once,  and  so  retard  or  prevent,  as  justice 
might  demand,  the  executions  then  pending.  In  this  resolution 
he  was  strengthened  by  the  sickening  sight  which  met  his  eye 
as  he  entered  the  river;  on  either  bank,  the  dead  body  of  a 
Spaniard  swung  ghastly  from  a  gibbet ;  these  executions  had 
apparently  been  recent — Columbus  had  anticipated  his  arrival 
and  defeated  the.  humane  intentions  of  the  sovereigns,  in  so  &r 
as  these  victims  were  concerned. 

He  landed  the  next  morning,  attended  mass,  and,  after  that 
ceremony  (being  informed  that  Columbus  and  his  brother,  the 
cuUHarUadOy  were  absent),  in  the  presence  of  Don  Diego,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  fortress,  of  Boderigo  Perez,  the  servants 
of  the  admiral,  and  the  large  concourse  assembled,  ordered  his 
commission  (authorizing  him  to  investigate  the  rebellion,  and 
commanding  Columbus,  and  all  others  in  authority,  to  aid  him 
in  discharging  his  duties)  to  be  read. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  simplest  and  least  com- 
prehensive of  his  letters-patent.  He  conmienced,  however,  by 
reading  it,  thinking  first  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  trouble, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  investigate  the  conduct  of  Columbus  and 
his  brothers,  and,  if  it  proved  blameworthy,  to  remoye  them.  He 
therefore  demanded  that  the  persons  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
surrendered  to  him,  and  the  .written  accusations  against  them  to 
be  given  into  his  keeping,  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  their  ac- 
cusers to  appear  before  him. 

The  daily  impending  execution  of  the  prisoners,  by  order  of 
Columbus,  rendered  it  necessary  that  their  persons  should  be 
placed  in  safety,  at  least  till  they  had  been  tried.  The  action  of 
Bobadilla  was,  therefore,  strictly  lawful.  Few,  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  law,  or  any  feelings  of  justice,  will  fail  to  perceive  that 
he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 

Don  Diego,  however,  refused  to  deliver  the  prisoners,  refused 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  Bobadilla,  and  alleged  that  Colum- 
bus's power  was  superior  to  any  the  former  could  have  been  in- 
vested with. 
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Bobadilla  regarded  this  as  perhaps  a  natural  and  excusable 
caution  under  the  circumstances ;  he  imagined  that,  of  course, 
when  Diego  should  learn  how  full  were  his  powers,  he  would  no 
longer  hesitate  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  sovereigns.  He,  tliere- 
fore,  the  next  morning,  before  the  assembled  multitude,  read  the 
second  commission  which  created  him  governor  of  the  island, 
and  ordered  that  he  should  be  implipitly  obeyed,  without  demur 
or  appeal.  He  then  took  the  accustomed  oath  of  office,  and 
again  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  But  he  soon 
learned  that  he  was  to  encounter  nothing  but  opposition  and  de- 
fiance from  Columbus  and  bis  brothers.  It  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that,  when  a  judge  arrived  whose  mission  was  to  tiy, 
and  to  treat,  according  to  their  deserts,  those  whom  he  had  ac- 
cused of  rebellion  and  heinous  crimes,  Columbus  and  his  broth- 
ers would  gladly  have  welcomed  that  judge,  and  assisted  him  to 
the  utmost. 

That  they  persisted  from  the  first  in  regarding  Bobadilla  as 
an  enemy  may  be  thus  explained :  They  knew  that  their  con- 
duct would  not  bear  investigation  ;  that,  if  it  was  once  brought 
to  light,  their  power  was  ended,  and  they  themselves  would  per- 
haps suflfer  the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  while  the  innocence  of 
those  they  accused  would  be  revealed.  Columbus  had  indeed 
petitioned  for  a  judge,  but  for  one  subservient  to  him — m  hia 
pay — whose  justice  should  be  what  he  willed.  Bobadilla,  coming 
with  power  superior  to  his  own,  received  from  the  sovereigns, 
was  not  what  he  bargained  for. 

Diego  Columbus  would  no  more  regard  the  second  commis- 
sion than  he  had  done  the  first,  and  still  refused  to  deliver  the 
prisoners. 

Bobadilla  now  perceived  something  more  serious  and  offen- 
sive than  caution  in  this  obstinate  resistance.  He  recognized  how 
wisely  he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  letter  expressly  ordering 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  fortresses, 
etc.,  and  discovered  that  the  sovereigns  had  foreseen  the  opposi- 
tion he  was  to  encounter.  He  therefore  ordered  this  letter,  a 
death-blow  to  the  authority  of  Columbus,  to  be  read ;  as  weU  as 
another,  dated  May  30th,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  due  to 
those  persons  in  royal  service,  whom  Columbus  had  neglected  or 
refused  to  remunerate.  This  proclamation  was  received  with 
much  applause.    It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Bobadilla,  and  a  proof 
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of  tbe  moderation  with  which  he  proceeded,  that  he  had  not 
sooner  read  what  was  to  render  him  and  his  mission  popular. 

Let  us  observe  the  wording  of  the  first  of  these  documents. 
It  reads  thus : 

''  Don  Ferdinand  and  DoQa  Isabella,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
etc.  ...  to  you  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  admiral  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  you  the  brothers  of  the  said  admiral,  in  whose  power 
are  fortresses,  houses,  ships,  etc.,  we  send  for  our  governor  of  the 
islands,  the  commander  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  ...  we  order 
you  to  deliver  the  said  fortresses,  houses,  etc.,  to  the  said  com- 
mander, or  the  persons  he  shall  appoint,  and  to  give  him  com- 
plete power  over  the  said  fortresses,  etc,  all  of  which  we  com- 
mand you  to  do  under  pain  of  incurring  those  penalties  which 
those  persons  incur  who  refuse  to  deliver  fortresses,  or  other 
things,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  sovereigns." 

This  would  appear  explicit  and  peremptory  enough.  Don 
Diego,  however,  still  refused  to  deliver  either  fortress  or  prison- 
ers. Bobadilla  then  repaired  to  the  fortress,  and,  when  the  dJtr 
colds  who  kept  it  appeared  on  the  battlements,  ordered  the  letter 
to  be  read  to  him,  and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  sovereigns 
to  be  held  up  to  his  view.  The  alcaldej  however,  having  doubt- 
less received  his  orders  from  Diego,  refused  to  admit  Bobadilla, 
who  then  appealed  to  the  people  and  demanded  their  assistance, 
but  urged  that  no  violence  should  be  employed  save  in  case  of 
resistance. 

The  fortress  was  easily  taken,  being  no  better  constructed 
than  most  other  public  works  erected  by  Columbus.  The  pris- 
oners were  discovered  loaded  with  irons.  Bobadilla  delivered 
them  to  an  dtguazU. 

Irving  terms  this  conduct  arrogant  and  precipitate,  but  the 
accusation  is  totally  unfounded.  Had  the  prisoners  been  deliv- 
ered up  to  him,  and  his  first  commission  been  obeyed,  Bobadilla 
would  have  proceeded  first  to  the  examination  of  the  charges 
against  them ;  then,  if  necessary,  to  that  of  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus. The  refusal  to  obey  at  the  outset  created  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  his  authority  by  reading  the  other  letters,  which  had 
been  provided  him  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency,  and  without 
the  aid  of  which  he  was  powerless,  in  view  of  Diego  Columbus's 
insubordination,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

He  might  with  justice  have  imprisoned  Don  Diego  and  the 
19 
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alcalde  who  lield  the  fortress,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  as  they 
refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  sovereigns.  This  he  did 
not  do,  and  if  he  afterward  imprisons  the  three  Columbos,  it  was 
not  till  still  weightier  evidence  had  convicted  them  of  greater 
crimes,  and  rendered  it  necessary. 

To  relieve  in  a  measure  the  extreme  misery  into  which  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  had  fallen,  partly  from  the  non-pay- 
ment of  their  salaries,  which  had  been  withheld  by  Colombus, 
partly  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  colony,  Bobadilla  now 
published  a  license  allowing  all  to  search  for  gold  for  twenty 
years,  paying  only  one-eleventh  instead  of  one-third,  as  they  had 
done  till  now,  to  the  government.  This  proceeding,  though  cer- 
tainly humane  and  wise,  excited  the  indignation  of  Columbus, 
whose  tenth  of  the  revenues  would,  he  feared,  be  thus  materially 
diminished ;  he,  therefore,  immediately  on  hearing  of  it,  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  Bobadilla  to  have  no 
power  or  authority,  and  forbade  any  to  obey  him. 

The  latter  sent  an  alcalde^  bearing  a  copy  of  the  letters- 
patent,  to  acquaint  him  in  due  form  with  his  appointment  as 
governor,  but  forebore  as  yet  sending  the  peremptory  note  ad- 
dressed to  Columbus  only,  bidding  the  latter  obey  him.  But,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  letters  of  the  sovereigns,  which  proclaimed 
that  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  to  them  from  any  proceeding 
which  Bobadilla  might  think  fit,  .Columbus  still  resisted ;  pub- 
lished and  proclaimed  that  Bobadilla's  powers  were  not  valid^ 
that  his  own  were  greater.  He  decLared,  however,  afterward, 
that  he  wrote  to  Bobadilla,  assuring  him  that  he  would  soon  leave 
the  island  entirely  to  his  government.  This  he  only  did,  how- 
ever, he  confesses  in  his  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  John  (Dofia 
Juana  de  la  Torres),  which  contains  his  own  defense  of  his  con- 
duct in  these  proceedings,  to  gain  time,  that  their  highnesses 
might  perhaps  change  their  minds.  This  statement  clearly 
proves  his  guilt.  Had  he,  indeed,  believed  that  Bobadilla  was — 
as  he  had  publicly  proclaimed  throughout  the  island — acting 
without  due  authority,  he  would  not  have  desired  delay  in  order 
that  the  sovereigns  might  change  their  minds ;  who,  if  they  had 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Bobadilla,  and  were  unaware  of 
his  conduct,  could  not  have  altered  a  policy  which  they  had 
never  enjoined.  The  direct  opposition  to  the  royal  commands 
(which  directed  that  their  agent  was  to  be  obeyed  without  appeal 
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or  delay),  perpetrated  by  Columbus,  rendered  him  clearly  guilty 
of  no  less  a  crime  than  treason ;  and  he  and  his  brothers  ^^  in- 
curred those  penalties  which  those  persons  incur  who  refuse  to 
deliver  fortresses  or  other  things,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their 
sovereigns."  "* 

It  is  absurd  for  historians  to  declare,  as  they  constantly  do, 
that  Bobadilla  overstepped  his  authority,  and  that  Isabella  never 
intended  him  to  supersede  Columbus,  but  merely  to  punish  those 
who  liad  rebelled  against  the  latter.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
why  was  he  provided  with  those  commissions  in  which  Colum- 
bus and  his  brothers  were  ejcpressly  ordered  to  deliver  to  him  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  crown  t 

Why  should  a  letter  have  been  written,  addressed  solely  to 
ColumBus,  commanding  his  obedience  to  and  belief  in  Boba- 
dilla? 

The  continued  and  insolent  resistance  he  encountered  con- 
vinced the  new  governor  that  consideration  and  delicacy  were 
thrown  away  upon  such  a  man  as  Columbus.  He  therefore  sent 
to  him  Velasquez,  deputy-treasurer,  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  bear- 
ing the  last-named  letter.'  This  document  made  Columbus  fear 
the  consequences  of  persisting  in  his  insubordination ;  and,  as  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  summons  from  Bobadilla  to  appear  before 
him,  he,  with  a  show  of  humility,  set  out  for  San  Domingo.  But 
rumors,  which  appear  not  without  foundation,  reached  Bobadilla, 
that  this  humility  was  only  feigned — that  he  was  in  reality  at- 
tempting to  rouse  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Yega  to  aid  him 
in  opposing  the  new  governor.'" 

Considering  that  the  conduct  of  Columbus  and  his  brother 
Diego  hkd  been,  up  to  this  time,  in  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
royal  mandates,  of  so  treasonable  a  nature  as  to  render  the  re- 
ported attempt  at  rebellion  probable,  and  justly  holding  that 
they  deserved  imprisonment  for  what  was  well  proved  against 
them,  as  well  as  for  their  resistance  of  the  sovereign  will  as 

^'^  See  oftie,  extract  from  royal  mandate. 

>**  **  It  U  also  said  that  the  new  goTemor  sent  letters  to  the  king,  written  with  the 
Admirallea  hande,  in  strange  and  unknown  sypherings,  to  his  brother,  the  Lieutenant, 
being  absent,  willing  him  to  be  in  a  readiness,  with  a  power  of  armed  men  to  come 
and  aid  him,  if  the  Governor  should  proffer  him  any  violence.  Whereof  the  Gov- 
ernor having  knowledge  (as  he  sajrth),  being  also  advertised  that  the  Lieutenant  was 
gone  to  his  brother  before  the  men,  which  he  had  prepared  there  in  a  readiness,  ap. 
prehended  them  both  unawares,  before  the  multitude  came  together.*' — Peter  Mariyr, 
"  Decade  L,"  book  vil 
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vested  in  him,  Bobadilla  had  them  both  imprisoned  and  put 
in  irons  on  board  a  caravel  which  was  shortly  to  return  to 
Spain. 

"With  unpardonable  unfairness,  Irving,  alluding  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Don  Diego,  says : 

"  The  admiral's  brother,  Don  Diego,  was  seized,  thrown  in 
irons,  and  confined  on  board  a  caravel,  wUhout  any  reason  being 
assigned  for  his  imprisonment^'*  and  does  not  hesitate  to  write 
thus  after  enumerating  all  the  successive  efforts  of  Bobadilla  to 
obtain  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns,  whose  letters 
he  had  publicly  read  and  exhibited ;  after  recording  Diego's  re- 
peated refusal  to  recognize  the  royal  authority ;  and  after,  in  the 
very  paragraph  in  which  the  above  sentence  occurs,  recording 
the  rumor^  as  he  terms  it,  of  Columbus  seeking  to  excite'the  na- 
tives to  rebellion. 

There  is  certainly  no  more  flagrant  act  of  treason  and  diso- 
bedience to  royal  commands  extant  than  the  insubordination  of 
Diego — indeed,  of  all  the  Columbos ;  yet,  while  he  records  these 
acts  of  insubordination  and  rebellion,  Mr.  Irving  still  has  the 
courage  to  write  that  Diego  was  imprisoned  without  any  reason 
being  assigned  for  his  imprisonment. 

As  for  Christopher  Columbus,  the  charges  against  him  were 
manifold.  It  was  alleged  that  he  ill-treated  and  abused  the  na- 
tives, refusing  to  let  them  be  baptized,  that  they  might  continue 
slaves ;  "•  that,  acting  as  a  kind  of  pawnbroker  and  money-lend- 
er, he  had  traded  upon  the  necessities  of  the  Spaniards — ^he  had 
inveigled  and  impoverished,  giving  tliem  barely  wherewithal  to 
keep  them  from  starvation,  then  enforcing  his  collections  through 
a  royal  gamashee^^^ 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  queen  called  him  to  account  for  dis- 
honesty in  office,  thus : 

"  The  said  admiral  having  farmed  oiU  the  offices  of  alguazU 
and  notary  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  for  a  certain  period,  we 
command  that  the  moneys  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
said  offices  be  divided  into  ten  parts,  nine  for  us  and  one  for  the 
admiral,  deducting  first  the  expenses  and  indemnifications  of  the 
aforesaid  offices."  *" 

i»  Irying,  "  Columbus,**  book  xiii.,  chapter  ir. 

lu  Navarette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222. 

'**  NaTarette,  **  Collec.  Dip.**  vol.  ii.,  p.  308.    Columbua  complained  of  this  order, 
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Peter  Martyr  thas  sums  up  the  accusations  made  against 
Columbus  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  island : 

'^  They  accuse  the  admiral  and  his  brother  to  be  unjust  men^ 
cruel  enemies,  and  shedders  of  the  Spanish  blood,  declaring  that 
upon  every  light  occasion  they  would  rack  them,  hang  them, 
and  head  them,  and  that  they  took  pleasure  therein ;  and  that 
they  departed  from  them  as  from  cruel  tyrants  and  wild  beasts, 
rejoicing  in  blood,  also  the  kings'  enemies ;  affirming,  likewise, 
that  they  well  perceived  their  intent  to  be  none  otBer  than  to 
usurp  the  empire  of  the  islands,  which  thing  (they  said)  they 
suspected  by  a  thousand  conjectures,  and  especially  in  that  they 
would  permit  none  to  resort  to  the  gold-mines,  but  only  such  as 
were  their  familiars."  "' 

All  the  above  charges  appear  to  have  been  substantiated ;  the 
proceedings  were  evidently  had  in  aU  due  form.  Charlevoix  re- 
lates that  the  suit  against  Columbus  was  conducted  in  writing — 
that  written  charges  were  sent  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
same  way.  This  was  undpubtedly  the  case,  as  Bobadilla  appears 
to  have  been  an  able  judge  and  a  discreet  lawyer ;  and  the  alle- 
gation of  many  historians  that  he  imprisoned  Columbus  without 
due  cause  or  investigation,  is  contradicted  in  their  own  accounts 
of  the  proceedings ;  witness  Irving  and  others. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
imprisonment  of  Columbus.  It  was  his  own  cook,  we  are  told, 
who  riveted  the  fetters,  "  with  as  much  readiness  and  alacrity ,'' 
quoth  Las  Casas,  ^'as  though  he  were  serving  him  with  the 
cuuicesL  viands/' 

This  little  incident' is  not  without  import.  Columbus  might 
perhaps  have  been  unpopular  with  the  multitude,  and  yet  a 
good  man ;  but  when  we  find  his  own  domestics,  who  owed 
place  and  living  to  him,  and  who  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  regret  his  downfall,  rejoicing  instead,  we  cannot  but  believe 
the  man  to  have  been  thoroughly  contemptible;  the  '^graceless 
cook  '^  riveting  the  fetters  militates  far  more,  we  take  it,  against 
the  personal  character  of  Columbus,  than  of  his  culinary  menial. 

and  arged  hia  right  to  fill  the  offices  with  his  Aeirants,  requiring  them  to  perfonn  the 
duties  (poorly,  we  apprehend)  while  he  pocketed  the  proceeds ;  yet  we  are  continually 
called  upon  to  adnure  the  exalted  and  glorious  opinions  he  entertained  of  lus  office. 
><*  Peter  Martyr,  Decade  I.,  book  Tii. 


CHAPTER  SXII. 

OOLDMBUe's   DEFENSE  OF   HIS   COKDUCT  BETTEWED, 

It  would  be  uscleBs  to  attempt  a  furtlier  refutation  of  the 
tirades  launcbed  agaicst  the  new  governor  by  the  numerous  and 
partial  biograpbers  of  Columbus,  wbo  at  tbis  period  of  bis  his- 


'^mwm^TW^ 


CoLCMici.— (From  UuHib.  '  HlMoiii  del  Huaco  Uuodo.") 

toiy,  couple  tbe  name  of  Bobadilla  with  every  opprobrious  epi- 
thet propriety  will  allow ;  and  tbe  more  modem  the  historian, 
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and,  therefore,  the  farther  removed  from  the  scene  and  time  of 
action,  the  more  virulent  his  attacks,  as  also  his  sympathy  for  his 
hero  Christopher.  We  have  stated  what  was  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Bobadilla ;  and  even  when  the  simple  facts  are  related, 
without  comment  or  explanation,  it  is  plain  to  all  that  it  was  a 
just  and  equitable  one.  The  true  merits  of  the  case  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  decided  and  established  by  leaving  historians, 
whether  partial  or  impartial,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
fountain-head,  viz.,  to  what  Columbus  himself  has  to  say.  He 
certainly,  more  than  any  of  his  historians,  was  interested  in 
prpving  his  innocence,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he 
omitted  no  plea  which  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  exculpate 
him,  and  refrained  from  no  charge  against  BobadiUa  wherein 
there  was  the  slightest  semblance  of  truth. 

Fortunately  for  us,  this  defense,  written  by  Columbus  to  the 
nurse  of  Prince  Juan,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
be  shown  to  the  sovereigns,  still  exists ;  it  was  written  during 
his  voyage  to  Spain,  or  after  his  arrival  there. 

The  lame  and  bungling  explanation  of  his  conduct,  the  ridic- 
ulous character  of  the  charges  he  prefers  against  Bobadilla,  and 
above  all,  the  admissions  he  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  makes  in 
his  letter,  may  furnish  some  &cts  which,  though  mixed  with 
much  falsehood,  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 

r 

We  quote  the  passages  from  this  letter  which  relate  especial- 
ly to  the  question  before  us,  and  call  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
now  and  then,  to  the  absurdity,  tiilsehood,  or  self-inculpation,  they 
contain;  for,  though  an  unbiased,  intelligent  mind  would  at 
once  perceive  all  this,  historians  have  so  persistently  declared 
Bobadilla  wrong,  and  Columbus  right,  that  an  unbiased  judg- 
ment will  not  easily  be  formed. 

Columbus  writes :"  .  •  •  In  the  mean  time  Bobadilla  arrived. 
.  .  .  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  created  himself  governor." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  our  hero's  veracity.  Bobadilla  did  not 
crecUe  himself  governor^  but  assumed  that  title  and  ofiSce  in  virtue 
of  the  fall  and  comprehensive  letters-patent  from  Isabella,  who 
had  clothed  him  with  all  the  power  in  the  premises  the  crown 
could  devolve  upon  an  agent,  besides  commanding  Columbus  in 
a  special  letter  addressed  to  that  worthy  to  obey  him.    We  see, 
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therefore,  the  insolence  of  the  falsehood  that  Bobadilla  created 
himself  governor. 

Columbus,  too,  would  have  it  appear  that  his  conduct  was 
most  precipitate.  T/ie  day  after  his  arrival  he  created  himself 
g(yoemor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Bobadilla  did  not  assume 
the  government  until  the  brother  of  Columbus  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  deliver  to  him  the  prisoners  he  had  been  sent  to  try. 
This  treasonable  eflfrontery  and  disregard  of  royal  orders  created 
the  necessity  for  Bobadilla  to  oo^  as  judge  and  governor,  and  act 
immediately,  for  those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  not  already 
hanged  were  liable  to  execution  at  any  moment,  in  violation 
alike  of  law,  justice,  and  the  royal  command.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  Bobadilla.  An  oppression, 
worse  than  that  visited  upon  the  people  of  God  in  Egypt,  per- 
vaded the  island — ^robbery,  murder,  and  manslaughter,  were  prac- 
tised by  Columbus,  who  now  raised  himself  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  crown  as  personated  by  Bobadilla. 

The  ghastly  dead  swung  from  the  gibbets ;  the  blood  of  Span- 
iards and  of  Indians,  like  that  of  Abel,  cried  to  Heaven  from  the 
ground.  Had  he  not  moved  promptly  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  he  would  have  deserved  the  odium  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereigns ;  as  it  was,  he  resolved,  even  in 
San  Domingo,  to  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honorable ;  and, 
having  used  the  mildest  measures,  and  assumed  the  least  of  the 
authorities  vested  in  him  without  success,  he  naturally  produced 
his  higher  authority  and  proceeded  to  more  vigorous  measures, 
and  seems  thereby  to  deserve  the  commendation  of  all  who 
prize  humanity  and  justice. 

The  letter  continues  thus : 

"•  •  .  .  He"  (Bobadilla)  "published  exemptions  from  the 
payment  of  the  gold  and  of  the  tithes,  and,  in  fine,  announced 
a  general  franchise  for  the  space  of  twenty  years." 

This  action  will  be  commended  by  the  humane.  Bobadilla 
did  much  to  relieve  both  natives  and  colonists  from  the  cruel 
tyranny  and  extortion  practised  by  Columbus. 

"  Having  brought  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  blank 
letters,  signed  by  their  highnesses,  he  filled  up  some  of  them  to 
the  alcalde  (Roldan)  and  his  consorts  full  of  favors  and  commen- 
dations ;  but  he  never  sent  either  letter  or  message  to  me,  nor 
has  he  done  so  to  this  day." 


'  I 
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The  |>08se88ion  of  the  blank  letters  signed  by  the  sovereigns, 
constitutes  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  Bobadilla.  They  seem  to  have  furnished  them  that  he 
might  silence  any  unanticipated  cavil  on  the  part  of  Columbus, 
and  be  able  to  impress  that  lawless  usurper  with  the  necessity 
of  respecting  and  obeying  the  man  thus  accredited  by  his  mas- 
ters. As  to  the  charge  made  by  Columbus  that  the  new  gov- 
ernor never  sent  him  '^  either  letter  or  message,"  its  deliberate 
falsity  is  exposed  by  his  own  son  Fernando,  who  says,  in  his 
history,  that  Bobadilla  ^^  required  the  admiral  to  repair  to  him 
without  delay,  because  it  was  convenient  for  their  majesties' 
service  he  should  do  so ;  and^  to  hook  his  summonsj  on  the  7th 
of  September  sent  him  the  king's  letter  by  Friar  Juan  de  la 
Sera,  which  was  to  this  effect." 

Then  follows  the  letter  addressed  to  Columbus  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  Columbus 
unblushingly  asserts  that  Bobadilla  sent  him  neither  letter  nor 
message.    He  then  continues : 

'^.  .  «  .  No  sooner  was  I  informed  of  his  having  granted 
these  exemptions  ....  I  made  verbal  and  written  declaration 
that  his  powers  were  incompetent  to  do  so,  as  mine  were  the 
strongest.'' 

'  When  we  reflect  that  these  verbal  and  written  declarations 
were  made  by  Columbus,  when  fully  advised  of  the  ample  pow- 
ers vested  in  Bobadilla,  and  of  the  royal  command  that  he  and 
his  brothers  should  obey  him,  and  deliver  up  all  fortresses  to 
him,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  argue  the  question  of  veracity  or 
treason  as  regards  the  action  and  assertion  of  Columbus.  He 
certainly  spoke  as  a  liar,  and  acted  as  a  traitor.  The  pretended 
motives  which  he  declares  to  have  prompted  his  misconduct  are, 
therefore,  but  aggravations  of  his  crime. 

^^ .  .  .  .  He  ordered  inquisition  to  be  made  respecting  me, 
vdth  reference  to  imputed  misdeeds,  such  as  were  never  invented 
in  hell." 

With  this  statement  fresh  from  his  pen,  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  aflSrm,  a  little  farther  on :  "  Upon  my  oath  I  declare  to  you  I 
have  no  idea  why  I  am  imprisoned."  He  was  as  well  aware  of 
the  character  of  his  crimes  and  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  as  was  Ouido  Faux,  or  any  other  criminal  that  has  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  law. 
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" ....  In  saying  that  the  commander  "  (Bobadilla)  "  could 
not  grant  exemptions,  I  did  what  was  proper." 

He  fails,  however,  to  demonistrate  how,  when  overtly  disre- 
garding and  opposing  the  commands  of  his  sovereigns,  he  was 
doing  what  was  proper. 

"  If  their  highnesses  were  to  give  orders  for  a  general  inquiry 
here,  I  assure  you  it  would  discover  such  things  as  to  make  it 
wonderful  the  island  is  not  swallowed  up.  I  think  you  will 
remember,  madam,  that,  when  I  was  driven  by  a  storm  into 
Lisbon,  I  was  falsely  accused  of  going  to.  the  king,  in  order  to 
deliver  up  the  Indies  to  liim." 

When  he  enlarges  upon  the  iniquities  of  the  island,  and  won- 
ders it  was  not  swallowed  up,  he  should  have  remembered  that 
he  had  brought  it  into  its  present  state  of  degradation  and 
misery.  His  allusion  to  the  charge  of  treason  preferred  after  his 
visit  to  Portugal,  is  traveling  from  the  case  in  hand,  where  his 
guilt  is  evident,  to  one  where  it  appears  more  doubtful. 

"  However  ignorant  I  may  be,  nobody  can  suppose  me  to 
be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that,  if  the  Indies  were  mine,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  possession  of  them  without  the  aid 
of  a  prince.  Such  being  the  case,  where  should  I  find  greater 
support,  and  more  certainty  of  not  being  entirely  driven  from 
them,  than  in  the  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  who,  from  nothing, 
have  raised  me  to  such  high  honors  ? " 

Notwithstanding  his  asseveration  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  charges  made  against  him,  he  here  seems  to  be  defending 
himself  against  one  of  them,  which  was  that  he  had  made  war 
upon  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  new  lands. 

That  Isabella  had  raised  him  from  nothing  to  a  position  far 
above  his  deserts,  all  will  agree ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover 
the  pertinence  of  his  allusion  to  the  great  support  she  was  giving 
bim  in  Hispaniola,  and  security  against  being  ultimately  driven 
from  it,  as  she  had,  in  a  s6lemn  and  formal  manner,  after  years 
of  deliberation,  removed  him  from  office,  and  subsequently  for- 
bade his  returning  to  Hispaniola. 

" .  .  .  .  What  I  have  now  unwillingly  stated  is  to  refute  a 
malicious  calumny  which  I  would  not  willingly  recall  even  in 
my  dreams,  as  the  behavior  of  Bobadilla  would  maliciously  give 
another  coloring  to  it ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  his  ig- 
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norance,  extreme  cowardice,  and  inordinate  cupidity,  have  been 
the  cause  of  all  that  has  happened." 

This  charge  bears  falsehood  upon  its  face.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  advent  of  Bobadilla  in  the  island,  in  1500,  caused  all 
the  avarice,  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  murder,  perpetrated  by  Co- 
lumbus during  the  seven  years  preceding  that  advent  which  had 
converted  his  "  paradise  "  into  a  hell,  complaints  of  which  had 
caused  Bobadilla  to  be  sent  out  ? 

'^  •  .  .  •  He  neither  spoke  to  me  himself  nor  permitted  any 
one  else  to  speak  to  me,  until  now;  and,  upon  my  oath,  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  have  no  idea. why  I  am  imprisoned." 

This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  a  most  barefaced  falsehood.  He  first 
says  Bobadilla  caused  investigation  to  be  made  touching  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  the  like  of  which  were  never  invented  in  hell. 
He  attempts  to  defend  himself  against  some  of  these  charges, 
and  then  swears  he  knows  not  why  he  is  imprisoned. 

'^ ....  I  have  already  mentioned  that,  with  six  himdred 
thousand  maravedis,  I  should  have  paid  everybody,  without  in- 
jury to  any  person,  and  that  I  possessed  more  than  four  mill- 
ions of  tithes,  without  touching  the  gold." 

This  allusion  to  his  abundant  resources  does  not  come  with  a 
good  grace  when  we  remember  the  distress  and  suffering  he  had 
caused  in  the  island  (many  dying  of  starvation)  by  withhold- 
ing the  pay  of  those  who  had  labored  for  him,  as  well  as  for 
the  crown.  No  wonder  that  Bobadilla,  when  he  found  this  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  and  tithes,  upon  taking  up  his  abode  in 
the  govei'nment-house,  devoted  a  portion  to  the  payment  of 
what  was  so  justly  due  the  many  unfortunate  who  had  been 
defrauded. 

" .  .  .  .  Would  to  God  that  their  highnesses  had  sent  Boba- 
dilla, or  any  other  person,  two  years  ago,  because  I  should  now 
be  free  from  this  scandal  and  infamy,  nor  should  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  my  honor  1 " 

He  no  doubt  would  have  had  fewer  crimes  to  answer  for,  such 
as  the  murder  of.  Moxica,  the  secretion  of  the  pearls  from  the 
sovereigns,  etc. 

" ....  I  aver  that  great  numbers  of  men  have  been  in  the 
islands  who  did  not  deserve  baptism  in  the  eyes  of  God  or  man." 

One  would  think  Columbus,  in  very  shame,  would  have  re- 
frained from  such  an  assertion,  when  he  remembered  that  he 
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himself  had  requested  the  prisons  to  be  thrown  open  and  the 
convicts  let  loose  upon  the  island. 

" .  .  .  .  "When  he "  (Bobadilla)  "  heard  of  my  approach,  he 
caased  Don  Diego  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  a 
caravel ;  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  toward  myself  and  toward 
the  addarUado  when  he  arrived." 

Bobadilla  conld  not  have  done  otherwise  than  imprison  Co- 
lumbus and  his  brothers,  and  it  ill  becomes  them  to  complain  of 
his  severity.  He  neither  executed  them,  as  they  had  caused  others 
to  be  executed  for  lesser  crimes  than  those  of  which  they  stood 
convicted,  neither  did  he  kick  them  from  the  battlements  of  a 
fortress,  but  sent  them  to  Spain,  where  their  power  for  evil  would 
be  lessened. 

" ....  I  have  been  yet  more  concerned  respecting  the  affair 
of  the  pearls— that  I  have  not  brought  them  to  their  highnesses ; 
.  ...  if  I  have  not  written  respecting  this"  (the  pearls)  "to 
their  highnesses,  it  is  because  I  wished  first  to  render  an  equally 
favorable  account  of  the  gold." 

Here,  again,  we  find  him  defending  himself  against  one  of  the 
charges  of  which  he  professes  to  be  ignorant.  His  excuse  is  a 
poor  one :  accused  and  convicted  of  having  withheld  the  pearls, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  being  in  his  possession,  from  the 
sovereigns,  he  replies  that  he  was  silent  on  this  topic  because  he 
wished  to  have  equally  favorable  accounts  of  the  gold.  It  is 
evident  he  contemplated  extorting  further  favors  and  honors 
from  the  sovereigns  on  the  strength  of  these  pearls.  In  this 
intention  he  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Bobadilla, 
to  whom  this  charge  against  him  was  brought  with  many  others, 
and  who,  upon  investigation,  found  it  to  be  just,  as  indeed  he 
here  confesses  it  to  be,  and  makes  but  a  lame  defense  of  his  evi- 
dent fraud. 

"  ....  I  am  judged  in  Spain  as  a  governor  who  had  been 
sent  to  a  province  or  city,  under  regular  government,  where  the 
laws  could  be  executed  without  fear  of  endangering  the  public 
weal.  In  this  I  receive  enormous  wrong.  ....  I  ought  to  be 
judged  as  a  captain  sent  from  Spain  to  the  Indies,  to  conquer  a 
nation  numerous  and  warlike." 

Here  we  have  proof,  upon  his  own  testimony,  that  he  has 
uttered  falsehoods  from  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking 
down  to  the  period  of  which  we  write.    In  1492,  he  would  have. 
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the  world  believe  that  he  hnd  discovered  an  island,  and  that  it 
-was  inhabited  by  a  naked  and  inoffensive  people,  possessing 
neither  arms,  nor  a  knowledge  of  their  use — a  people  so  entirely 
powei'less  that  a  garrison  of  forty  men  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  island/** 

'^  But  supposing,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Eaphael  Sanchez,  on 
his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  speaking  of  the  friendliness  of 
the  natives,  ^^  their  feelings  should  become  changed,  and  they 
should  wish  to  injure  those  who  have  remained  in  the  fortress, 
they  could  not  do  so,  for  they  have  no  arms;  they  go  naked, 
and  are,  moreover,  too  cowardly."  Now,  however,  he  would 
have  the  world  believe  he  was  sent  to  conquer  a  people  already 
known  to  be  wumierovs  and  warlike;  he  would  be  thought,  not  a 
discoverer,  but  a  conqueror.  He  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that 
when  he  admits  the  laws  cannot  be  executed  for  fear  of  endan- 
gering the  public  weal,  he  speaks  poorly  for  his  own  powers  of 
governing,  which  had  been  inadequate,  during  seven  years'  des- 
potic rule,  to  establish  law  and  order  among  a  people,  according 
to  his  first  description,  innocent  and  defenseless ;  he  loses  sight 
of  all  self-inculpation  this  incongruity  and  contradiction  may  con- 
tain, in  his  desire  to  assume  the  new  character  of  warrior,  and 
such  a  warrior.    He  continues : 

" .  .  .  .  Where,  by  the  divine  will,  I  have  subdued  another 
world  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  by  which 
Spain,  which  was  looked  upon  as  poor,  has  become  very  rich." 

We  may  here  remark  that,  owing  to  his  misconduct,  the 
AVestern  islands  had  been  the  cause  of  far  more  expense  than 
profit  to  the  Spanish  realm. 

''  I  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  captain  who  for  so  many  years 
have  borne  arms  without  quitting  them  for  an  instant.  I  ought 
to  be  judged  by  cavaliers  who  have  themselves  won  the  meed  of 
victory — by  gentlemen,  indeed,  and  not  by  lawyers." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tribunal  that  would  not  con- 
demn Columbus,  even  upon  his  own  testimony.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  wonder  that  he  would,  by  all  means,  avoid  lawyers ; 
no  man  of  common-sense,  certainly  no  lawyer,  could  be  igno- 
rant of  his  guilt ;  he  had  requested  a  judge  to  be  sent  out,  learned 
in  the  law,  to  aid  him  in  trying  others^  but  in  his  own  case  be 
would  be  sole  judge. 

^  8te  letter  to  SantangeL 
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"  Under  any  other  judgment  I  sustain  great  injuiy,  because 
in  the  Indies  there  is  neither  civil  right  nor  judgment-seat." 

If  there  were  no  organized  tribunals,  why  were  Moxica  and 
so  many  other  Spaniards  executed,  without  trial,  in  violation  of 
law  ?  Why  were  they  not  sent  to  Spain  for  trial,  as  Columbus 
petitioned  for  himself?  In  this  confession  of  there  existing 
neither  civil  right  nor  judgment-seat  in  Hispaniola,  and  in  his 
declaration  that  he  should  receive  enormous  wrong  if  tried 
there,  he  plainly  admits  the  enormous  wrong  perpetrated  against 
those  he  had  executed,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  murdered, 
and  he  deserved  no  better  fate  than  his  victims. 

He  knew  that,  if  those  unfortunates  had  been  sent  to  Spain, 
his  downfall  would  have  been  speedy ;  they  would  have  lived, 
and  he  no  longer  would  have  had  human  life  at  his  disposal. 

" .  .  .  .  The  tidings  of  the  gold  which  I  said  I  would  give, 
are,  that  on  Christmas-day,  being  greatly  afflicted  and  tormented 
by  wicked  Christians  and  the  Indians,  at  the  moment  of  aban- 
doning all,  to  save,  if  possible,  my  life,  our  Lord  comforted  me 
miraculously,' saying  to  me,  ^ Take  courage;  do  not  abandon 
thyself  to  sadness  and  fear,  I  will  provide  for  all.  The  seven 
years  of  the  term  of  gold  are  not  yet  passed,  and  in  this,  as  in 
the  rest,  I  will  redress  thee.' " 

These  are  the  tidings  for  which  Columbus  waited  before 
writing  to  the  sovereigns  about  the  pearls ;  they  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  Imagine  a  steward  or  administrator,  instead  of 
giving  an  exact  account  of  his  stewardship,  recounting  a  vision  in 
which  he  is  assured  that  all  will  be  right,  and  that  God  will  re- 
dress him  1  The  blasphemy  with  which  Columbus,  whenever 
hard  pushed  for  a  defense,  brings  the  Almighty  to  his  aid,  and  in- 
vents a  speech,  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Deity,  wherein 
his  innocence  is  declared  and  his  enemies  threatened  with  pun- 
ishment, is  revolting  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  he  thus  seeks  to  cover  with  divine  sanction  must  render 
his  hypocrisy  still  more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  truly  reverent. 

"  .  .  .  .  See,  now,  what  discernment  was  shown  by  Bobadilla, 
when  he  gave  up  every  thing  for  nothing,  and  four  millions  of 
tithes  without  any  reason,  and  even  without  being  asked  to  do 
so,  and  without  first  giving  notice  to  their  highnesses." 

This  is  an  adroit  attempt  to  turn  royalty  against  Bobadilla, 
by  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  sovereigns,  but  it  also  de- 
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monstrates  an  inBolent  officiousness  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
who  would  seem  to  ignore  the  absolute  authority  vested  in  Bo- 
badilla  by  the  crown. 

" ....  If  their  highnesses  shall  give  orders  for  me  to  be 
judged  by  others,  which  I  fervently  hope  will  not  be  the  case, 
and  impeach  me  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  I  humbly 
supplicate  them  to  send  out,  at  wy  expense^  two  conscientious 
and  respectable  persons,  which  will  now  be  easily  met  with, 
since  gold  to  the  amount  of  live  marks  may  be  found  in  the 
space  of  four  hours.'' 

Columbus  seems  to  have  an  idea  of  impeachment  for  treason, 
notwithstanding  his  oath  of  ignorance  in  the  premises;  there- 
fore he  wishes  his  judges  to  be  in  his  pay ;  and,  moreover,  he 
would  have  them  men  whom  the  abundance  of  gold  would  tempt 
to  the  island.  How  unlikely  it  was  that  such  men  would  be  hon- 
est judges  I  It  is  needless  to  say,  his  proposition  gives  us  a  view 
of  his  notions  concerning  a  court  of  justice,  the  purity  and  compe- 
tency of  a  tribunal;  "he  too  would  have  judges  dependent  upon 
his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount 
and  payment  of  their  salaries."  Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  historians,  who  would  appear  impartial,  should 
have  failed  to  condemn  his  corrupt  views. 

" .  .  .  .  The  governor "  (Bobadilla),  "  on  his  arrival  in  San 
Domingo,  took  up  his  abode  in  my  house ;  .  .  .  .  even  a  pirate 
does  not  behave  in  this  manner  toward  the  merchant  that  he 
plunders." 

This  accusation  has  at  first  a  semblance  of  truth,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  private  residence  of  Co- 
lumbus into  which  Bobadilla  intruded ;  such  was  not  the  case — 
it  was  the  "  government-house  "  in  which  Columbus  had  resided 
at  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  in  which  all  succeeding  govern- 
ors were  expected  to  take  up  their  abode  during  their  term  of 
office.  In  time  Bobadilla  was  succeeded  by  Ovando,  yet  we  do 
not  find  the  former  complaining  that  the  latter  took  up  his 
abode  "  in  his  house ; "  such  a  complaint  would  have  been  as 
preposterous  as  for  a  retiring  President  of  the  United  States  to 
remonstrate  against  his  successors  inhabiting  the  White  House. 

" .  .  .  .  That  which  grieved  me  most  was  the  seizure  of  my 
papers,  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  recover  one ;  and 
those  which  would  have  been  most  useful  to  me  in  proving  my 
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innocence,  are  precisely  those  which  he  has  kept  most  carefully 
concealed." 

The  seizure  of  papers  is  a  usual  proceeding  in  case  of  sus- 
picion of  most  crimes,  more  especially  of  treason ;  but,  though 
these  papers  might  very  well  be  used  to  prove  his  guilt,  they 
could  hardly  have  proved  the  innocence  of  Columbus.  The  very 
£[ict  that  in  them  he  had  foreseen  accusation,  and  attempted  to 
defend  himself,  would  seem  to  furnish  jprim^K^^oct^  evidence  of 
his  guilt,  and  would  have  gone  far  to  prove  him  culpable  before 
any  legal  tribunal.  Ko  wonder  he  feared  lawyers.  Let  us  re- 
member, also,  how  Columbus  declares,  upon  oath,  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  hia  imprisonment ;  how,  then,  could  he 
know  the  precise  papers  which  would  have  proved  his  innocence, 
and  the  precise  crime  to  which  they  related  ?  In  his  despicable 
attempts  to  blacken  Bobadilla,  and  in  his  efforts  to  establish  his 
innocence,  he  entangles  himself  in  contradictory  statements,  and 
furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  his  own  guilt. 

Such  is  the  lame  defense  he  makes.  A  perusal  of  this  letter, 
with  its  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods,  will  alone  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  impartial  that  his  word  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon,.  It  therefore  goes  far  to  weaken  confidence  in 
the  histories  whidi  have  hitherto  been  written  of  the  man,  for 
most  authors,  when  making  an  assertion  which  tliey  imagine 
liable  to  disbelief,  either  from  the  improbability  or  from  the 
strong  evidence  against  it,  consider  the  statement  that  for  this 
they  have  the  word  of  Columbus  himself,  sufficient  to  remove 
all  doubt. 

"With  the  above  letter  before  him,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 
think  the  fact  of  Columbus's  making  an  assertion  sufficient  to 
render  its  veracity  suspicious.  We,  therefore,  without  further 
attempt  to  prove  the  incorrectness  (to  use  a  mild  term)  with 
which  authors  have  represented  Columbus  as  a  martyr,  Bobadilla 
as  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  have  contented  ourselves  with  placing 
Columbus's  own  account  of  the  affair  and  defense  of  his  con- 
duct, as  contained  in  this  letter  to  Prince  Juan's  nurse,  before 
him.  It  answers  a  twofold  purpose,  and  not  only  proves  the 
guilt  of  Columbus,  regarding  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  by  Bobadilla,  but  also  the  utter 
falsity  of  his  word,  and  the  caution  with  which  a  statement  made 
by  him,  or  upon  his  authority,  should  be  received. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OOLXTMBUS   SENT  TO  BPAIK  IN  DISGBACE. — BOBABILLA  BEPLAOED  BT 

OVANDO. 

It  is  certain  that  the  imprisonment  of  Columbus  was.  re- 
garded as  a  happy  event  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Horns  were  blown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  on  board  which  he 
was  confined  ;  lampoons  and  caricatures  were  posted  in  the 
streets,  and  the  multitude  gave  way  to  heart-felt  and  almost  wild 
rejoicing  at  being  at  last  freed  from  the  despotic  rule  of  this  in- 
solent parvenu.  Bobadilla  had  public  opinion  decidedly  on  his 
side,  as  he  had  law  and  equity.  The  testimony  he  had  collected 
against  the  three  brothers  was  carefully  arranged  and  sent  with 
them  to  Spain. 

The  ships  which  bore  Columbus  away  from  the  scenes  of  his 
chief  crimes,  set  sail  in  October,  1500,  and,  after  a  short  voyage, 
landed  him  in  Cadiz. 

Historians  unanimously  declare  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
the  sovereigns  ordered  his  immediate  release,  and  professed  the 
greatest  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Bobadilla.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that,  if  they  professed  to  be  displeased,  their  displeas- 
ure was  but  feigned,  and  that  they  were  in  reality  by  no  means 
ill  pleased  that  the  pirate  whom  they  had  so  unwisely  intrust- 
ed with  power,  and  who  had^  shown  himself  so  utterly  incapa- 
ble and  unworthy,  should  be  deposed.  There  were,  however, 
weighty  reasons  why  Isabella  should  also  be  pleased  at  this  depo- 
sition having  been  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  her 
denying  entire  participation  in  it.  It  was  upon  the  testimony 
of  Columbus,  that  Alexander  VI.  had  deeded  to  Spain  the  islands, 
etc.,  he  professed  to  have  discovered.  If  it  were  not  unkind,  it 
would  have  been  impolitic,  therefore,  publicly  to  denounce  the 
man  by  whose  perjury  she  hoped  to  have  obtained  a  continent. 

20 
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She  appears  to  have  been  conscious  that,  to  some  extent,  she 
was  at  the  mercy  of  this  man,  whose  power  consisted  in  the  very 
crimes  and  frauds  of  which  she  knew  him  to  have  been  guilty, 
for  he  had  shown  her  that  there  was  no  treachery  too  base,  no 
perjury  too  great,  for  him  to  perpetrate  and  commit. 

Isabella's  policy,  during  her  whole  reign,  may  be  chiefly  if 
not  solely  expressed  by  the  word  "  craft."  No  wonder,  then, 
that  she,  her  object  accomplished — the  rule  of  Columbus  brought 
to  a  close  in  her  new  possessions,  and  he  himself  in  Spain,  with 
poor  prospect  of  organizing  a  successful  rebellion,  whereby  to 
usurp  their  government — should  have  dealt  in  fair  promises,  in 
delusive  hopes,  which  she  took  care  to  put  far  in  the  prospective ; 
no  wonder,  even,  that  she  consented  so  &r  to  sacrifice  Bobadilla 
to  the  pride  and  malice  of  Columbus,  as  to  promise  his  speedy 
removal,  though  even  Fernando  Columbus  seems  well  to  have 
divined  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  that  honest  official, 
had  he  lived  to  reach  Spain.  Commenting  upon  the  shipwreck 
and  drowning  of  Bobadilla,  Boldan,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
so-called  rebellion,  he  writes : 

"  I  am  satisfied  it  was  the  hand  of  God ;  for,  had  they  arrived 
in  Spain,  they  had  never  been  punished  as  their  crimes  de- 
served, but  rather  have  been  favored  and  preferred." 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  easy  and  politic  to  dally  with 
Columbus ;  and,  while  determined  never  to  reinstate  him  in  a 
power  he  had  abused  so  shamefully,  to  make  large  promises. 
But,  although  Isabella  refrained  from  punishing  Columbus  as  his 
frauds  and  crimes  deserved,  and  though  she  held  out  to  him  de- 
lusive hopes,  which  she  never  meant  him  to  realize,  it  is  evident 
that  she  did  not  altogether  refrain  from  testifying  to  him  her 
displeasure  at  his  conduct.  According  to  Charlevoix,  she  thus 
addressed  him : 

"  Common  report  accuses  you  of  acting  with  a  degree  of 
severity  quite  unsuitable  for  an  infant  colony,  and  likely  to  excite 
rebellion  there ;  but  the  matter  as  to  which  I  find  it  hardest  to 
give  you  my  pardon,  is  your  conduct  in  reducing  to  slavery  a 
number  of  Indians  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  fate ; 
this  was  contrary  to  my  express  orders.  As  your  ill-fortune 
willed  it,  just  at  the  time  when  I  heard  of  this  breach  of  my  in- 
structions, everybody  was  complaining  of  you,  and  no  one  spoke 
a  word  in  your  favor.    And  I  felt  obliged  to  send  to  the  Indies 
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a  commissioner  to  investigate  matters,  and  give  me  a  true  re- 
port ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  put  limits  to  the  authority  which  you 
were  accused  of  overstepping.  If  you  were  found  guilty  of  the 
charges,  he  was  to  relieve  you  of  the  government,  and  to  send 
yon  to  Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  your  stewardship.  ...  I 
cannot  promise  to  reinstate  you  in  your  government ;  people  arc 
too  much  inflamed  against  you,  and  must  have  time  to  cool.  As 
to  your  rank  of  admiral,  I  never  intended  to  deprive  you  of  it. 
But  you  must  bide  your  time,  and  trust  in  me." 

It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  Columbus,  though  retaining  his 
rank  of  admiral — ^which  was  somewhat  of  a  sinecure,  in  which 
there  might  be  some  honor,  but  in  which  there  was  certainly 
little  profit — ^was  obliged  to  give  up  all  present  hope  of  returning 
in  triumph  to  Hispaniola,  and,  vested  with  supreme  power,  there 
to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  opposed  him. 

And,  although  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  above  is  but  an 
imaginary  speech,  which  proves  nothing,  there  is  substantial  and 
convincing  testimony  that  it  is  a  fair  returns  of  Isabella's  policy 
toward  Columbus.  In  a  letter  from  the  sovereigns  to  the  latter, 
in  answer  to  his  solicitations  for  money,  we  read : 

"  Bespecting  the  ten  thousand  pieces  of  money  which  you 
speak  of,  it  is  determined  not  to  grant  them  this  voyage,  until 
we  are  better  informed." 

This  letter  is  dated  March  14, 1502. 

When  Columbus  was  eventually  allowed  to  depart  on  his 
fourth  voyage,  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  at  Hispaniola,  save  on 
his  return,  and  then  only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

The  removal  of  Bobadilla  was,  however,  to  take  place.  Nico- 
las de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares,  was  sent  out  to  succeed 
him,  in  February,  1502,  with  the  finest  fleet  which. had  as  yet 
been  sent  to  the  new  lands. 

Ovando  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  a  wise  and  judicious  man." 
Most  contemporaries  speak  highly  of  his  character  and  abilities. 
Nevertheless,  his  rule  in  the  islands  was  characterized  by  many 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty,  which  can  be  laid  to  no  one's  charge 
but  his.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  though  perhaps  competent 
to  govern  his  own  race,  he  was  incapable  of  judiciously  govern- 
ing the  Indians. 

On  his  arrival  in  Hispaniola,  he  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  Bobadilla,  toward  whom  he  conducted  himself  with 
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marked  deference,  more  tlian  be  would  have  been  likely  to  ex- 
liibif  bad  tlio  latter  been  in  very  deep  disgrace  with  the  bot- 
ereigns. 

The  short  rule  of  Bobadilla  bad  been  attended  with  advan- 
tageous results  to  the  crown,  while  the  crufihiug  tribute' imposed 
by  Oolnmbus  discouraged  many  from  seeking  gold.  Immedi- 
ately npou  Bobadilla's  redacing  the  royal  tax,  upon  all  precious 
metal  found,  from  one-third  to  one-eleventh,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  realized  by  the  sovereigns  was  increased  fourfuld;'" 
and,  though  some  anthors  allege  that  this  was  owing  to  cruel 
exactions  and  'oppressions  on  his  part,  thei-e  appears  to  be  no 
trath  in  this  assertion,  as  the  official  acts  of  Bobadilla  were  with 
a  view  of  alleviating  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  both 
Spaniards  and  natives.  Columbus's  chief  accusation  against  Bo- 
badilU  was  that  he  was  too  lenient ;  that  he  *'  granted  exemp- 
tion from  tithes,"  and  *'  befriended  all  save  the  crown." 

His  success  in  amassing  gold  was  due  to  his  very  leniency. 
Ovando  pursued  a  totally  difierent  course ;  hut  of  him,  save  where 
he  is  brought  in  contact  with  Columbus,  we  shall  say  very  little, 
this  being  essentially  a  history  of  the  latter. 

"*  Helps,  "HiBtorj  or  Columbus,"  p.  209. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOJOUBN  OF  OOLUMBUS  IN  SPAIN  PREVIOUS  TO  HIS   FOUBTH  YOYAGX. 
^mS  WILL.— -NEGOTIATIONS  ATTEUFTED  WTTR  GENOA. 

Fob  nearly  two  years  Columbas  remained  in  Spain. '  He  had 
been  liberated,  indeed,  from  dnrance  vile,  by  order  of  the  sover- 
eigns, but  they  exhibited  none  of  that  haste  to  reinstate  him  in 
.  power  which  would  have  been  a  natural  consequence  of  their  be- 
lieving him  guiltless.  Nor  was  their  failure  so  to  do  owing  to  the 
silence  and  reserve  of  Columbus ;  he  was  constantly  importuning 
them,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  for  a  recognition  of  what  he 
termed  his  rights ;  with  so  little  success,  however,  that  he  is  at 
one  time  fain  to  give  up,  and,  fearing  that  all  hope  of  power  and 
wealth  to  be  acquired  from  his  so-called  discoveries  was  at  an  end, 
he  bethought  himself  of  again  assuming  the  cloak  of  extreme 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  he  had  lately  allowed  to  fall  some- 
what into  disuse.  He  hoped  thus  to  bring  himself  into  the  no- 
tice, perhaps  obtain  the  support  and  assistance,  of  the  Church 
— above  all,  of  the  papal  chair. 

He  therefore  now  remembered  that,  on  starting  for  the  isl- 
ands, in  1492,  he  had  promised  the  sovereigns  and  the  Church 
(made  a  solemn  vow,  in  fact)  that,  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  from  that  date,  he  would  furnish  fifty  thousand  foot-sol- 
diers, and  five  thousand  horse,  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
the  infidel,  and  reclaiming  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  seven  years 
had  more  than  expired,  the  islands  he  professed  to  have  discov- 
ered had  increased  the  expenditure  instead  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  while  he  himself  was  as  penniless  and  powerless  as  when, 
on  his  arrival  at  Pnlos,  he  was  indebted  to  the  Pinzons  for  the 
very  clothing  in  which  he  presented  himself  at  court.  Feeling 
the  wretched  contrast  between  his  promise  and  performance,  he 
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clinpp  to  the  hope  that  affected  religious  zeal  will  reinstate  him 
somewhat  in  the  good  graces  of  his  bigoted  queen,  and  assure 
liim  the  support  of  the  Church.  In  this  last  he  seems  to  have 
been  successful.  The  priesthood  have  been  the  creators  of  his 
fame ;  and  now,  hoping  that  time  will  have  obliterated  the  mem- 
ory of  his  crimes,  coolly  propose  to  place  him  among  the  saints. 
He  strongly  urged  that  an  expedition  should  be  immediately  set 
on  foot  to  reclaim  the  Sepulchre ;  he  assured  the  sovereigns  that 
he  had  been  divinely  chosen,  from  his  very  birth,  to  perform  two 
great  missions :  the  first,  to  carry  Christianity  across  the  seas  to 
the  heathen  of  the  Western  lands ;  the  second,  to  recover  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  He  writes  upon  this  subject  a  letter 
in  which  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  blasphemy,  vie  with  each  other  for 
preeminence;  but  this  pious  proposition  only  absorbs  him  while 
all  hope  of  his  being  again  allowed  to  voyage  westward  is  seem- 
ingly at  an  end.  Soon,  however,  the  excitement  which  prevailed, 
owing  to  the  riches  which  were  flowing  into  Portugal  from  the 
East  Indies,  by  the  route  discovered  by  Yasco  de  Gama,  embold- 
ened our  hero.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  lay  the  wealth  of 
those  Indies  at  the  feet  of  Spain,  by  giving  her  a  safer  and 
shorter  passage  to  them  than  that  enjoyed  by  PortugaL  He 
boldly  asserted,  not  hypothetically,  but  as  an  established  cer- 
tainty, that  there  existed  a  strait  between  the  lands  he  had 
discovered,  which  would  permit  ships  to  sail  into  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  and  reach  China,  Japan,  and  India.  He  appears  for  the 
moment  to  have  droppejd  the  pretense  of  having  already  reached 
those  lands,  and,  moreover,  failed  to  demonstrate  wherefore,  if 
such  a  strait  existed,  and  he  was  aware  of  its  existence,  he  had 
not,  ere  this,  made  the  Spanish  kingdom  mistress  of  its  advan- 
tages. This  inconsistency  is,  however,  one  of  the  minor  ones 
of  which  he  is  guilty. 

This  strait  he  placed  between  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba, 
which  he  still  professes  to  regard  as  main-land,  and  the  north- 
em  shores  of  the  South  American  Continent,  which  shows  either 
his  utter  insincerity,  or  that  he  had  done  .very  little  toward  ex- 
ploring the  latter. 

The  cupidity  of  the  sovereigns  was  excited,  as  the  wily  ad- 
miral believed  it  would  be ;  his  departure,  too,  on  a  fourth  voy- 
age, would  rid  them  of  an  importunate  suppliant.  Orders  were 
therefore  given,  in  1501,  for  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out. 
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though  we  perceive  that  but  little  faith  was  placed  in  him, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  promises  he  made,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  Spain  would  be  supposed  to  embrace  an 
opportunity  of  diverting  a  valuable  commerce  from  her  hated 
rival  Portugal,  several  months  elapsed  before  a  fleet  of  four 
small  vessels,  the  largest  of  seventy,  the  smallest  of  fifty,  tons 
burden,  were  placed  at  his  command.  Their  united  crew  com- 
prised one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  meanness  of  this  outfit  plainly  shows  that  it  was  the  man 
Columbus,  more  than  his  enterprise,  who  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
for  a  fine  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail  and  a  brilliant  retinue  had  been 
accorded  to  Ovando. 

Columbus,  in  obtaining  this  fleet,  obtained  what  he  professed 
solely  to  desire,  namely,  the  means  of  discovering  his  strait  and 
enriching  Spain,  especially  the  queen  his  mistress.  But  other 
thoughts  are  lurking  in  bis  brain;  his  conduct  shows  plainly 
that  he  fiilly  understood  the  character  of  Isabella  and  her  rela- 
tions with  him.  Both  of  these  crafty  worthies,  indeed,  evidently 
understood  each  other — ^neither  believed  the  statements  nor  re- 
spected the  motives  of  the  other.  Isabella  humored  Columbus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  because  she  believed  him  capable  of,  and  able 
to  do  her,  some  mischief,  were  his  vindictiveness  to  be  openly 
excited.  Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  rightly  judged  that, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  he  had  little  to  expect 
but  promises  from  his  ^^  munificent  patroness." 

Therefore  we  find  him,  while  professing  the  humblest  alle- 
giance to  the  queen,  engaged,  with  his  accustomed  crafb  and  dis- 
simulation, in  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  interest  other 
powers  in  securing  to  him  what  the  crown  of  Spain  had  prom- 
ised him  in  an  unguarded  moment,  or  from  motives  of  policy, 
namely,  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Western  islands  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever,  the  ten^  of  the  revenues  arising  therefrom,  and 
the  admiralty  of  the  Western  ocean. 

We  must  remember,  before  taxing  Spain  with  ingratitude, 
that,  even  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  when  Europe  was 
but  just  commencing  a  struggle  against  feudal  and  sovereign  des- 
potism, the  people  were  more  powerful,  and  the  sovereign  less 
so,  in  this  Idngdom  than  in  any  other.  All  have  read  of  the 
famous  oath  of  allegiance  pronounced  by  the  Cortes  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  sovereign,  whereby  they  promised  to  support  the  new 
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monarch,  on  condition  that  he  preserve  the  rights  and  respect 
the  privileges  {fueros)  of  the  nation  and  people,  ending  with  the 
emphatic  «i  no,  no  (if  not,  not),  which  conveyed  both  a  warning 
and  a  threat. 

Such  was  the  power  already  vested  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people  by  the  then  potent  Spanish  nation.  It  was,  there- 
fore, without  the  range  of  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  grant  in 
perpetuity  the  offices  of  admiral  and  viceroy  to  representatives 
and  heirs  of  a  foreigner,  without  regard  to  their  possible  merits 
or  demerits.  Isabella,  who  had  not  mounted  the  throne  as  a 
legitimate  sovereign,  but  as  a  usurper  who  bargained  for  her 
place  by  the  restriction  of  her  rights,  might,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Cortes,  confer  on  Columbus  the  title  above  named  for  life, 
but  there  her  power  ended. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  Columbus  appears  to  have  understood, 
and  we  therefore  find  him  secretly  engaged,  or  attempting  to 
engage,  in  a  correspondence  with  the  powerful  republic  of 
Genoa,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  latter  to  aid  him'in  ousting 
Spain  from  the  Western  islands,  and  in  usurping  their  govern- 
ment for  himself.  His  proceedings  in  this  matter  are  carried  on 
with  such  secrecy  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  treasonable  in- 
tent, nor  does  Mr.  Irving  venture  to  pass  over  this  episode  with- 
out mentioning  that  suspicions  of  this  treason  were  prevalent 
in  Spain.  He  admits  that  '^  the  sovereigns  Tnay  Juive  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  mnooence  and  loyalty  of  Columbus."  He  further 
reports  that  "  there  was  a  rumor  prevalent  that  Columbus,  irri- 
tated at  the  suppression  of  his  dignities  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
intended  to  transfer  his  newly-discovered  countries  into  the 
hands  of  his  na^ve  repvblic^  Oenoa^  or  some  other  power ; ''  and 
states  that,  during  the  time  he  passed  in  Spain  previous  to  his 
fourth  voyage,  he  took  measures  to  "  secure  his  fame,  and  pre- 
serve the  claims  of  his  family,  by  placing  them  under  the  guar- 
dia/nship  of  his  native  city,"  and  by  way  of  inducement,  we  sup- 
pose, to  that  city  to  undertake  the  guardianship,  we  shall  find 
him  writing  a  codicil.  May  4,  1506,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a 
breviary,  "  according  to  military  usage,"  in  which  he  declares 
the  republic  of  Genoa  his  successor  to  the  admiralty,  should  his 
male  line  become  extinct ! 

The  treason  of  such  a  bequest  is  so  palpable  as  scarce  to  need 
comment.    Columbus,  the  once  pauper  pirate,  coolly  makes  over 
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to  a  foreign  power  one  of  the  o£5ce8  of  the  Spanish  crown  ;  yet 
not  one  of  his  biographers  appears  to  perceive  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  such  a  proposition ! 

He  had  not,  however,  waited  till  his  disgrace  was  incontes- 
table, before  commencing  his  treasonable  practices.  Previous  to 
his  third  voyage,  he  had  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  crown  to  make  his  will,  perpetuating  his  fortune  and  honors 
by  entail  (mayorazgo).  This  authorization,  granted  by  the  sov- 
ereigns, appears  to  restrict  him  to  his  ^^  legitimate  children/' 
especially  Diego,  ^'  notwithstanding  your  other  children  be  ag- 
grieved." It  would  seem,  at  any  rate,  that  bequests  to  Genoa 
were  not  within  it49  scope. 

In  virtue  of  this  permit,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  will,  by 
which  he  affects  to  dispose  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  of  honors 
that  should  render  him  and  his  descendants  famous  throughout 
the  land.  If  we  cast  a  glance  backward  to  the  preparations  for 
his  third  voyage,  pending  which  this  will  was  written,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Columbus  was  then,  as  always,  poor ;  that  his  dis- 
coveries (if  we  give  them  that  name)  had  become  unpopular, 
himself  odious — so  unpopular,  so  odious,  that  none  could  be 
found  voluntarily  to  follow  him  to  his  "  earthly  paradise."  And 
in  order  to  people  it,  and  aid  hiiif  in  bearing  Christianity  to  the 
benighted  heathen,  the  dungeons  were  at  his  request  thrown 
open,  and  the  vilest  criminals  they  contained  might  expiate  their 
crimes  by  a  short  sojourn  in  those  islands,  whose  civilization  (?) 
they  were  to  effect.  The  ships,  crews,  and  cargoes,  for  his  third 
expedition,  were  all  impressed  into  the  royal  service.  Thence- 
forth his  condition  became  steadily  more  wretched  and  degraded, 
till  we  shall  find  him  writing  to  Dolla  Juana  de  la  Torres : 

.  "  I  have  now  reached  that  point  that  there  is  no  man  so  vile 
but  thinks  it  his  right  to  insult  me." 

And  to  the  sovereigns : 

"I  am,  indeed,  in  as  ruined  a  condition  as  I  have  related. 
Hitherto  I  have  wept  for  others :  may  Heaven  ;now  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  may  the  earth  weep  for  me  I  With  regard  to  tem- 
poral things,  I  have  not  even  a  Uwnca  for  an  offering.  .  .  .  All 
that  was  left  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  brothers,  has  been  taken  away 
and  sold,  even  to  the  frock  I  wore.  ...  I  did  not  come  on  this 
voyage  "  (his  last)  "  to  gain  for  myself  honor  or  wealth ;  this  is  a 
certain  fact,  for  at  that  time  aU  hope  of  such  a  thing  was  dead." 
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Tr,^  U>T,e  of  LU  will  ws  s  V/werer,  rery  different  from  this 
fT\://.://  y:\.\uH.  We  csa  mer*rljr  miike  exinicUy  a^  it  is  an  ex- 
^^^'^^U^r-r  Uff^iC'i^r  ^>yr-rr,^it:  like  all  Li«  compositions,  it  con- 
tAioJi  w^r-r  irj/;^>Tigniitie«-     Defining  the  order  of  inheriunce  in 

•*  If  ^i^fd  ihould  di5E jiO«c  <^  him  ^  (his  brother  Bartholomew) 
^wiJJi/M  h^r$^  he  i»  to  be  ftoeoeeded  bjr  ^  »«.''  Great  care 
\%  Uf  U  tabai  ^  where  the  glory  of  God,  or  my  awn,  or  that  of 
toy  lirriilj,  ia  concerned.  -  .  -  For  the  ffreaier  gUry  of  the  Al- 
roigfitj,  and  that  it  may  be  the  root  and  boais  of  my  lineage,  and 
%  mem^^rjto  (A  tlie  aerrices  1  hare  rendered  their  higfanesaeB,  that, 
U-ing  U/m  in  Genoa,  I  came  over  to  acrre  them  in  Castile. 
.  .  ,  I  pray  their  hi^neaaea  that  thia,  my  privilege  be  held 
ralid^  *  .  * 

•r. 

J-   A  •S'- 

ypoFBKtUS 

**  Don  Diego,  my  son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit  my 
nnrnc,  in  coming  into  possession  of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign 
with  the  signature  I  now  make  nse  of,  which  is  an  X,  with  an 
S.  over  it,  and  an  JIT,  with  a  Roman  A  over  it,  and  over  that  an 
>V.,  and  then  a  Greek  T,  with  an  S.  over  it,  with  its  lines  and 
points,  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  signature,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one."  "* 

The  authenticity  of  this  will,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  has  been 

<**  Thii  decidedly  eccentric,  if  not  affected,  slfi^ture  has  been  Tariously  inter- 
preted, the  author  having  Touchsafed  no  explanation.  Some  suppose  the  ciphers 
abore  the  signature  (which  all  admit  to  be  ChrUUtearer,  in  Greek  and  Latin  charao- 
tern)  to  read  "  Strvidor  8u$  AlUatu  Saera$,  Oruio^  Maria^  YtabeV^  (or  possibly  Joseph), 
*  Rerrant  of  their  Bacrod  Highnesses,  Christ,  Mary,  Isabel."  M.  Delorgues  interprets 
thoin  **  Hfrttui  Suppfex  AUiuimi  StUwOoru^  Chrvthu^  Maria^  Jo9eph^  the  Suppliant  Ser- 
vant of  the  Most  High  Saviour,  Christ,  Mary,  Joseph."  Spotomo  supposes  the  ciphers 
should  be  read  fVom  the  bottom,  upward,  oonnecting  the  lower  with  the  upper,  and 
reading  thus :  "  Salva  m«,  Ckrittm^  Maria^  Jc9ephu$,"  The  matter  is  not  of  any  material 
Importance ;  it  only  serves  to  show  how  religious  affectation  and  a  desire  to  mystify 
pervaded  the  most  trivial  acts  of  the  self-styled  Christ-bearer. 
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matter  of  much  doubt ;  the  above  is  one  of  the  alleged  for- 
geries. It  is  maintained  that  few  men  would  enter  thus  elabo- 
rately into  the  description  of  a  signature  which  they  declare 
must  be  already  well  known.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  in 
this  objection,  yet,  as  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  and 
vanities  of  Columbus,  the  passage  may,  after  all,  be  genuine. 

"  He  "  (the  heir)  "  shall  only  write  *  the  Admiral,'  whatever 
other  titles  the  king  may  have  conferred  on  him.  This  is  under- 
stood as  respects  his  signature,  but  not  the  enumeration  of  his 
titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full  length,  if  agreeable ;  only  the 
signature  is  to  be  *  the  Admiral.' " 

"  Such,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  was  the  noble  pride  with  which 
he  valued  this  title  of  his  real  greatness."  The  same  author 
writes:  "His  soul  was  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
great  and  glorious  o£5ce,  when  he  considered  himself  under  di- 
vine inspiration,  imparting  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  fulfilling  the 
high  and  holy  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  predestined." 

It  is  strange  that,  with  this  noble  stimulus,  Columbus  should 
have  fallen  miserably  short  of  what  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  an  uninspired  mortal.  If  he  had  been  truly  great, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  intoxicated  by  a  few  paltry  titles. 
"He  called  me  Donl"  he  exclaims  with  ecstatic  delight;  yet 
titles  were  cheap  in  Spain.  A  negro  named  Juan  de  Yalladolid, 
called  the  negro  count  (conde  negro\  was,  in  1474,  appointed  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  office  of  mayoral  of  the  negroes. 
The  appointment  is  made  in  the  most  flattering  terms."^ 

"  I  also,"  continues  Columbus  in  his  will,  "  enjoin  Don  Die- 
go, or  any  one  that  may  inherit  the  estate,  to  have  and  maintain, 
in  the  city  of  Genoa,  one  person  of  our  lineage  to  reside  there 

itY  K  YoT  the  many  good,  loyal,  and  signal  semces  which  you  have  done  us,  and  do 
each  day,  and  because  we  know  your  sufficiency,  ability,  and  good  disposition,  we  con- 
stitute you  mayoral  and  judge  of  all  the  negroes  and  mulattoes,  free  or  slaves,  which 
are  in  the  very  loyal  and  noble  city  of  Seville  and  throughout  the  ivhole  archbishopric 
thereof,  and  that  the  said  negroes  and  mulattoes  may  not  hold  any  festivals,  nor 
pleadings  among  themselves,  excepl  before  you,  Juan  de  Yalladolid,  negro,  onr  Judge 
and  mayoral  of  the  said  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  and  we  command  that  you,  and 
you  only,  should  take  cognizance  of  the  disputes,  pleadings,  marriages,  and  other 
things  which  may  take  place  among  them,  forasmuch  as  you  are  a  person  sufficient 
for  that  office,  and  deserving  of  your  poirer,  and  you  know  the  laws  and  ordinances 
which  ought  to  be  kept,  and  we  are  informed  that  you  are  of  noble  lineage  among 
the  said  negroes." — Ortiz  dk  ZuffiOA, "  Annates  Ecclesiasticos  y  Seculares  de  Sevilla,*' 
p.  874. 
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with  his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable 
him  to  live  decently,  as  a  person  closely  connected  with  the 
family,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  root  and  basis  in  that  city,  from 
which  great  good  may  accrue  to  him,  mamiuch  as  Twos  horn 
there  and  came  from  ihence.^^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  claiming  other  birthplaces  for 
Columbus  than  Genoa,  should  regard  the  sentence  we  italicize  as 
a  forged  interpolation :  1.  He  declares  that  the  person  to  bo 
supported  in  Genoa  was  to  form  ih^root  and  hasis  of  his  family 
there.  This  could  scarcely  be,. were  Columbus  and  his  progenia 
tors  natives  of  the  place.  2.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  if  Colum- 
bus in  this  will  several  times  declared  that  lie  was  a .  native  of 
Genoa,  that  his  son  should  not  state  the  fact  when  treating  of  his 
birth  and  early  years.  He  came  into  possession  of  his  father's 
papers,  and,  had  he  found  therein  any  such  declaration  of  birth- 
place, it  seems  likely  he  would  have  inserted  it  in  its  proper 
place  in  his  history  of  his  father. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  passages  have  been  forged  bjf 
the  champions  of  Columbus  to  palliate,  in  a  measure,  the  trea-t 
son  to  Spain  which  is  so  apparent  in  his  bequests  and  proposi- 
tions to  Genoa;  but  neither  is  it  improbable  that  Columbus 
claimed  to  have  been  born  there,  in  order  that  that  city  might 
consider  he  had  some  claim  upon  her,  and  be  induced  to  aid  him 
in  his  sdiemes  for  gaining  possession  of  the  islands  with  which 
he  promised  to  enrich  her. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether  the  passages  be  forgeries,  or 
whether  Columbus  really  in  his  will  protessed  to  have  been  born 
in  Genoa,  it  is  certain  that  his  most  intimate  friends,  his  family 
even,  were  kept  ignorant  of  his  having  made  such  an  assertion, 
and  that  he  desired  Spain  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  all  his  trans- 
actions with  Genoa. 

"  The  said  Diego,"  continues  the  will,  "  or  whoever  shall  in- 
herit the  estate,  must  remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other  way,  what- 
ever he  may  be  enabled  to  save  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate, 
and  direct  purchase  to  be  made  in  his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs, 
in  a  stock  in  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  which  gives  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent.,  and  is  secure  money  ;  and  this  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  I  am  about  to  explain : 

"  Item :  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  rank  and  property  to 
serve  God,  either  personally,  or  by  means  of  his  wealth,  and  as 
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all  moneys  deposited  with  St.  George  are  quite  safe,  and  Genoa 
is  a  noble  city,  and  powerful  by  sea,  and  as,  at  the  time  that  I 
undertook  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  supplicating  the  king  and  queen  our  lords 
that  whatever  money  should  be  derived  from  the  said  Indies 
should  be  invested  in  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  I  did  so 
supplicate  them,  if  they  do  this  it  wiU  be  well ;  if  not,  at  all 
events,  the  said  Diego,  or  such  person  as  may  succeed  him  in 
this  trust,  to  collect  together  all  the  money  he  can,  and  accom- 
pany the  king  our  lord,  should  he  go  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  else  go  there  himself,  with  all  the  force  he  can  command ; 
and,  in  pursuing  this  intention,  it  will  please  the  Lord  to  assist 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan ;  and,  should  he  not  be 
able  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  whole,  no  doubt  he  will  achieve 
it  in  part.  Let  him,  therefore,  collect  and  make  a  fund  of  all  his 
wealth  in  St.  George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  multiply  there  till  such 
time  as  it  may  appear  to  him  that  something  of  consequence 
may  be  effected  as  respects  the  project  on  Jerusalem,  for  I  be- 
lieve that,  when  their  highnesses  shall  see  that  this  is  contem- 
plated, they  will  wish  to  realize  it  themselves,  or  will  afford  him, 
as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing  it  for  them. 

^'Item:  I  charge  my  son  Diego,  and  my  descendants,  espe- 
cially whoever  may  inherit  this  estate,  which  consists,  as  afore- 
said, of  the  tenth  of  whatsoever  may  be  had  or  found  in  the 
Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the  lands  and  rents,  all  which, 
together  with  my  rights  and  emoluments  as  admiral,  viceroy, 
and  governor,  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  I  say 
that  I  require  of  him  to. employ  all  this  revenue,  as  well  as  his 
person  and  all  the  means  in  his  power,  in  well  and  faithfully 
serving  and  supporting  their  liighnesses,  or  their  successors,  even 
to  the  loss  of  life  and  property." 

The  extreme  loyalty  of  this  last  injunction  is  entirely  nulli- 
fied and  contradicted  by  the  preceding  one,  in  which  the  heir  is 
directed  to  employ  aU  the  revenue  he  can  save  out  of  the  estate 
in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  St.  George  of  Genoa, 
and  by  the  following,  in  which  he  commands— 

" .  .  .  .  the  said  Diego,  or  whoever  may  possess  the  said 
estate,  to  labor  and  strive  for  the  honor,  welfare,  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  his  power  and 
means  in  defending  and  enhancing  the  good  and  credit  of  that  re- 
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public,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  service  of  God,  or  the 
high  dignity  of  the  king  and  queen  our  lords  and  their  successors." 

The  unlucky  recipient  of  so  many  injunctions  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  obey  them  all.  He  is  enjoined  to  serve  God 
and  mammon — Spain  and  Genoa — to  give  to  each  of  these  pow- 
ers all  his  energies,  resources,  and  devotion,  but  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  author  of  this  will  to  promise  fidelity  to  all,  while 
he  would  practise  it  toward  none. 

Besides  the  above  public  bequests,  we  find  each  of  Colum- 
bus's family  provided  with  a  million  or  so.  A  church  is  to  be 
built  at  Hispaniola,  a  theological  seminary  endowed,  monuments 
erected,  etc.,  etc.  This  ostentatious  disposal  of  untold  riches  is 
plentifully  interlarded  with  pious  injunctions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Spanish  sover- 
eigns, but  Genoa  and  the  Bank  of  St.  George  figure  principally. 

This  will  was  written,  as  we  have  said,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture on  his  third  voyage,  about  the  year  1497.  In  the  year 
1502,  the  period  of  his  history  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  he 
made  another  will.  This,  however,  was  suppressed,  for  reasons 
to  which  Spotomo  thus  alludes : 

"  The  motives  of  this  we  know  not,  but  it  would  not  be  very 
rash  to  suppose  that  Columbus  had  poured  out  in  it  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  against  the  court." 

In  other  words,  that,  seeing  he  possessed  nothing,  present  or 
prospective,  he  denounced  his  sovereign  for  not  making  him 
rich  and  honorable,  in  spite  of  his  crimes. 

Besides  these  wills  he  wrote  two  codicils.  In  the  last  of 
these  he  alludes  to  the  testament  of  1502,  thereby  working  the 
invalidity  of  the  document  from  which  we  have  so  largely  quoted, 
and  which  was  so  full  of  promise  to  Genoa. 

Having  perused  this  and  the  codicil  which  creates  Genoa 
admiral  in  Spain,  we  can  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  suspi- 
cion with  which  their  author  was  regarded  in  the  latter  country 
was  well  founded.  But  there  is  still  further  evidence  against 
him.  He  had  himself  assured  the  sovereigns  that  he  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  in  power  in  the 
Indies,  even  were  he  desirous  of  usurping  it,  without  the  aid  of 
some  prince.  Spain  manifestly  forsaking  him,  he  hoped  to 
find  in  Genoa  the  protecting  power  which  should  render  his 
design  feasible. 
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He  appears  to  have  become  acquainted,  during  his  sojourn 
near  the  court,  with  Nicolas  de  Oderigo,  ambassador  from  Genoa 
to  that  court.  He  maj  have  induced  Oderigo  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  in  his  power  to  enrich  the  republic,  and  that  he  (its 
ambassador)  would  receive  honor  and  advancement  for  being  the 
one  to  propose  to  his  country  the  means  of  increasing  her  power 
and  wealth. 

This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  letters  written  by  Columbus 
to  the  Genoese  ambassador.     The  first  of  these  reads : 

^^  To  the  Ambassadary  Sionob  Kiooto  Odebioo. 

^^Sm:  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  solitude  which  your 
departure  has  caused  among  us.  I  gave  the  book  of  my  privi- 
leges to  Signer  Francisco  di  Kivarola,  in  order  that  he  might  for- 
ward it  to  yon,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  missive  letters.  I  beg 
of  you,  as  a  particular  favor,  to  write  to  Don  Diego  to  acknowl- 
edge their  receipt,  and  to  mention  where  they  are  deposited. 
Another  copy  will  be  finished  and  sent  to  you  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  by  the  same  Signer  Francisco.  You  will  find  another 
letter  in  it,  in  whidi  their  highnesses  promise  to  give  me  all  that 
belongs  to  me,  and  to  put  Don  Diego  in  possession  of  it.  I  am 
writing  to  Signer  Gian  Luigi,  and  to  the  Signora  Caterina,  and 
the  letter  will  accompany  this. 

"I  shall  depart,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the 
first  favorable  weather,  with  a  considerable  equipment.  If  Giro- 
la  mo  da  Santa  Stefano  comes,  he  must  wait  for  me,  and  not  en- 
tangle himself  with  any  one,  for  they  will  get  from  him  whatever 
they  can,  and  then  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  Let  him  come  here, 
and  he  will  be  received  by  the  king  and  queen  until  I  arrive. 
May  our  Lord  have  you  in  his  hely  keeping  1 

•r- 

^^  March  21,  1502,  nr  Sevillb,  at  jonr  commands.^* 
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This  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts  that  he  sends  to  Genoa 
copies  of  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns.  What  was  his  object  in  sending  these  doca- 
ments  to  a  foreign  land  ?  It  will  be  argued  that  it  was  to  insure 
their  preservation..  This  reason  falls  to  the  ground.  We  find 
every  one  of  the  said  privileges,  and  documents  relating  thereto, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Spain,  where  Columbus  well  knew  . 
they  would  be  deposited  in  perfect  security. 

His  real  object  was  to  dazzle  Genoa  with  a  representation  of 
the  immense  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  her  from  an  alliance 
with  him.  Genoa,  however,  was  too  wary  to  fall  into  the  trap, 
however  temptingly  baited.  She  may  have  known  how  false  Co- 
lumbus had  been  to  every  one  of  his  promises ;  how  much  disap- 
pointment and  how  little  profit  he  had  entailed  upon  Spain. 
She  may  have  even  been  aware  that  the  considerable  equipment 
with  which  he  informs  Oderigo  ho  was  about  to  sail,  consisted 
of  four  small  vessels.  At  any  rate,  this  powerful  republic  did 
not  intend,  by  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  this  pauper  pirate  in 
disgrace,  to  draw  upon  herself  the  open  enmity  of  Spain.  Co- 
lumbus's propositions,  enticing  though  he  endeavored  to  make 
them,  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears ;  for,  on  his  return  from 
his  fourth  voyage,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Most  Learned  Doctor^  Nioolo  Oderiqo. 

"  Learned  Sm :  When  I  set  off  upon  the  voyage  from  which 
I  have  just  returned,  I  spoke  to  you  fully.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
retained  a  complete  recollection  of  every  thing.  I  expected,  upon 
my  arrival,  to  have  found  here  letters,  and  possibly  a  confiden- 
tial person  from  you.  At  that  time,  I  likewise  gave  to  Francisco 
do  Kivarola  a  book  of  copies  of  my  letters,  and  another  of  my 
privileges,  in  a  bag  of  colored  Spanish  leather  with  a  silver  lock, 
and  two  letters  for  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  to  which  I  assign 
the  tenth  of  my  revenues  in  diminution  of  the  duties  upon  com 
and  other  provisions,  ^o  acknowledgment  of  all  this  has 
reached  me.  Signor  Francisco  tells  me  that  all  arrived  there  in 
safety.  If  so,  it  was  imcourteous  in  these  gentlemen  of  St. 
George  not  to  have  favored  me  with  an  answer.  Nor  have  they 
thereby  improved  their  affairs,  which  gives  one  cause  to  say  that 
whoever  serves  the  public,  serves  nobody.  I  gave  another  book 
of  my  privileges,  like  the  above,  in  Cadiz,  to  Franco  Cataneo,  the 
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bearer  of  this,  in  order  that  he  might  likewise  forward  it 
to  you,  and  that  both  of  them  might  be  securely  deposited 
wherever  you  thought  proper.  Just  before  my  departure,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  king  and  queen,  my  lords,  a  copy  of 
which  you  will  find  there.  You  will  see  that  it  came  very  op- 
portunely. Nevertheless,  Don  Diego  was  not  put  in  possession, 
as  had  been  promised.  While  I  was  in  the  Indies,  I  wrote  to  their 
highnesses  an  account  of  my  voyage  by  three  or  four  opportuni- 
ties. One  of  my  letters  having  come  back  to  my  hands,  I  send 
it  to  you  inclosed  in  this,  with  the  supplement  of  my  voyage  in 
another  letter,  in  order  that  you  may  give  it  to  Signor  Gian  Luigi 
with  the  other  advice,  to  whom  I  write  that  you  will  be  the 
reader  and  interpreter  of  it.  I  would  wish  to  have  ostensible 
letters,  speaking  cautiously  of  the  matter  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. I  arrived  here  very  unwell,  just  before  the  queen,  my 
mistress,  died  (who  is  now  with  God),  without  my  seeing  her. 
Till  now,  I  cannot  say  how  my  afiairs  will  finish.  I  believe  her 
highness  has  provided  well  for  them  in  her  last  will,  and  the 
king,  my  master,  is  very  well  disposed.  Franco  Cataneo  will 
explain  the  rest  more  minutely  to  you. 

*<  May  our  Lord  preserve  you  in  his  care ! 

•r- 

"  Admiral  of  iJie  Ocecm^  Viceroy  amd 

"  Governor-General  of  the  Indies^  etc. 

"  Sevillb,  December  27,  1504." 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  account  for  the  extreme  caution  and 

secrecy  here  enjoined,  if  nothing  treasonable  were  contemplated. 

Genoa  well  understood  the  matter;  she  kne.w  that  Columbus 

was  imablo  to  maintain  himself,  much  less  diminish  duties  on 

com,  etc.     That  he  foresaw  the  light  in  which  his  proceedings 

would  be  regarded  is  evident  from  his  desire  to  have  it  appear 

that  his  devotion  to  Genoa,  and  not  his  diso^race  in  Spain, 

21 
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caused  Ins  defection  from  the  latter.  He  therefore  writes  that 
Isabella  has  remembered  him  in  her  will,  and  that  Ferdinand  is 
very  well  disposed  toward  him.  It  were  needless  to  comment 
upon  the  inveracity  of  both  these  statements.  This  defection, 
which  culminates  in  his  proposals  to  Genoa,  had  evidently  been 
contemplated  from  the  commencement  of  his  relations  with 
Spain*  Good  Las  Casas,  who,  throughout  his  work  on  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  prudently  abst<iins  from 
mentioning  names,  writes : 

^^  The  Spaniards  first  set  sail  to  America,  not  for  the  honor 
of  God,  or  as  persons  moved  or  incited  thereunto  by  fervent 
zeal  for  the  tnie  faith,  nor  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their 
neighbors,  nor  to  serve  the  king,  as  they  falsely  boast  and  pre- 
tend to  do,  but,  in  truth,  only  stimulated  and  goaded  on  by 
insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  that  they  might  forever  domi- 
neer, command,  and  tyrannize  over  the  West  Indians,  whose 
kingdoms  they  hoped  to  divide  and  distribute  among  them- 
selves; which,  to  deal  candidly,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  inten- 
tionally, by  all  these  indirect  ways,  to  disappoint  and  expel  the 
Kings  of  Castile  out  of  these  dominions  and  territories,  that  they 
themselves,  having  usurped  the  supreme  and  regal  empire,  might 
first  challenge  it  as  their  right,  and  then  possess  and  enjoy  it." 

This  usurpation  Columbus  first  tried  to  accomplish  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  his  brothers.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  seeks  to 
make  Genoa  his  ally,  with  what  ultimate  success  we  have  shown. 

But  to  return  to  his  preparations  for  his  fourth  voyage.  In 
Febniary,  1502,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope  Alexander  VII., 
in  which  he  apologized  for  not  having  repaired  to  Rome  as  he 
had  intended,  to  give  the  Holy  Father  an  account  of  his  voyages. 
He  dwells  upon  his  pious  intentions  toward  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  asserts  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  raising  his  prom- 
ised army,  by  the  arts  of  the  devil.  He  is,  however,  about  to 
start  on  a  fourth  voyage,  and  on  his  return  he  will  at  once  visit 
his  holiness,  and  then  present  him  with  a  copy  of  his  accounts 
of  his  voyages,  which  is  to  be  in  the  style  of  "  Ctesar's  Commen- 
taries," and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose."*  It  is  somewhat 
unjust  for  him  to  attribute  the  non-realization  of  his  promises 
to  the  wiles  of  fhe  devil,  as  he,  and  he  alone,  by  his  falsehood 
and  crimes,  had  caused  his  enterprise  to  be  despised,  which,  had 

»••  Navarrete,  **  Colecc.  Dip.,"  vol.  il.,  p.  311. 
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it  been  appreciated  to  its  full  extent,  the  riches  emanating  there- 
from would  have  been  insufficient  to  accomplish  one  tithe  of 
what  he  had  promised. 

The  modesty  with  which  he  informs  his  holiness  that  his 
narrative  is  written  in  the  style  of  "  CsBsar's  Commentaries,"  is 
matter  for  admiration.  The  "unlettered  admiral"  would  be 
considered  as  excelling  even  in  the  world  of  letters.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  his  son  Fernando;  into  whose  hands  this  narrative 
no  doubt  eventually  fell,  with  the  rest  of  his  father's  papers  (if, 
indeed,  such  a  narrative  ever  existed),  should  have  regarded  its 
destruction  as  more  advantageous  to  the  glory  of  its  author  than 
its  preservation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  purpose  for  which  the  above 
letter,  full  of  pious  professions  and  promises,  was  written.  Co- 
lumbus, by  it,  endetwored  to  predispose  the  Church,  especially 
the  papal  chair,  in  his  favor ;  such  support  would  be  very  neces- 
sary should  matters  with  Genoa  shape  to  his  liking. 

Such  were  the  crafty  manoeuvres  by  which  he  sought  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Gtenoa,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
for  his  projected  rebellion  against,  or  defection  from,  Spain ;  yet 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  inteifere  with  his  petitions  to  Isabella, 
whom  he  had  not  ceased  to  importune  for  reinstatement  in 
power.  She,  while  refusing  his  request,  was  nevertheless  wea- 
ried with  its  repetition,  together  with  that  of  his  other  numerous 
demands.  Her  letter  to  him,  dated  March  4, 1502,  betrays  some- 
thing of  this  feeling.    After  refusing  him  money,  she  says : 

"  As  to  the  other  contents  of  your  memorials  and  letters, 
respecting  yourself  and  your  sons  and  brothers,  as  you  know 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  and  you  on  your  departure, 
it  cannot  be  attended  to  until  we  are  permanently  settled  in 
some  place,  which  if  you  were  desirous  to  wait  for,  you  would 
miss  the  voyage  you  are  now  going  to  undertake ;  wherefore  it 
is  better  that,  being  provided  witlx  every  thing  necessary  for 
your  voyage,  you  should  depart  immediately,  leaving  to  your 
son  the  care  of  soliciting  whatever  is  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
memorial." 

That  he  '^  depart  immediately "  from  Spain,  and  grant  her 
weary  ears  a  respite  from  the  petitions  which,  while  she  does  not 
peremptorily  refuse,  she  nevertheless  cannot  and  will  not  grant, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  present  desire  of  the  queen. 
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FOUBTH  VOYAGE  OF  OOLUMBUB. 

HATixa,  as  he  hoped,  left  his  affairs  in  as  promising  condi- 
tion as  his  disgrace  at  the  Spanish  court  would  aUow,  and 
secured  Genoa  and  the  Church  as  allies,  Columbus  at  length 
set  sail  on  the  9th  of  May,  1502,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage, 
with  the  considerable  equipment  already  mentioned.  He  was 
accompanied  by.  his  natural  son  and  subsequent  historian  Fer- 
nando, and  by  his  brother  Bartholomew.  He  sailed  froni  Cadiz, 
by  way  of  Morocco  and  the  Canaries.  At  this  stage  of  his  his- 
tory there  occurs  once  more  one  of  the  many  little  inconsisten- 
cies to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  characterizing  too 
many,  biographers  of  Columbus.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Carib  Islands  only  occupied 
twenty  days — ^four  days  from  Spain  to  the  Canaries,  and  sixteen 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  Western  islands. 

He  writes  to  the  sovereigns : 
-  ^^  My  passage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries  occupied  four  days, 
and  thence  to  the  Indies,  from  which  I  wrote,  sixteen  days.  My 
intention  was  to  expedite  my  voyage  as  much  as  possible  while  I 
had  good  vessdsj  good  crews  and  stores.  ...  Up  to  the  period 
of  my  reaching  these  shores  I  experienced  most  excellerU  v>eaOk£rP 

Mr.  Irving  and  others,  however,  would  have  it  that  it  took 
him  sixteen  days  (from  the  9th  of  May  to  the  25th)  to  reach  the 
Canaries,  and  twenty  days  (from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  15th  of 
June)  to  reach  the  Carib  Islands,  a  total  which  more  than 
doubles  the  time  stated  by  Columbus  himself.  The  reason  for 
this  we  shall  soon  perceive.  On  reaching  the  islands,  Columbus, 
after  touching  at  one  or  two,  made  direct  for  San  Domingo, 
and  requested  permission  to  enter  the  harbor. 
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"We  have  already  stated  that  the  sovereigns  had  expressly 
forbidden  him  to  touch  at  Hispaniola  on  his  outward  voyage, 
and  only  permitted  him  to  do  so  on  his  return  in  case  of  neces^ 
sity,  and  then  merely  for  a  short  stay."*  His  excuse  for  now 
violating  the  royal  command  was,  that  one  of  his  vessels  sailed 
badly,  could  carry  no  canvas,  thereby  delaying  the  squadron. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  exchange  it  for  one  which  Ovando 
had  brought  out. 

The  boldness  of  this  pretext  he  has  himself  made  evident  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  his  letter,  and  is  manifest  to 
his  biographers,  for,  by  admitting  that  he  performed  the  whole 
voyage  in  twenty  days  (a  remarkably  quick  trip),  he  shows  that 
his  squadron  could  not  have  been  much  delayed.  Apparently 
for  this  reason,  and  to  cover  another  of  his  falsehoods,  and  make 
his  excuse  appear  more  plausible,  historians  double  the  length  of 
time  consumed  in  his  voyage. 

Ovando,  who  had,  no  doubt,  received  his  orders,  refused  to 
admit  Columbus  into  the  harbor  of  San  Domingo,  stating,  as 
his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  was  against  the  desire  of  their 
highnesses.  Kor  could  he  consent  to  the  proposed  exchange  of 
vessels ;  the  fleet  he  had  brought  out  was  that  day  setting  sail, 
laden  with  a  richer  cargo  than  had  ever  before  left  the  Western 
islands,  and  bearing  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  many  others,  back 
to  Spain.  Admitting  that  Columbus  really  had  a  bad-sailing 
vessel,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  exchange  one  of  the 
outgoing  ships  for  this  bad  sailer,  and  thereby  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  a  fleet  which  was  far  more  important  than  that  of 
Columbus. 

The  sympathy  and  pathos  expressed  by  Columbus's  historians 
as  they  record  the  refusal  he  received  at  San  Domingo,  would  be 
very  touching  if  well  founded.  But  even  regarding  Columbus, 
as  they  do,  in  the  light  of  a  noble  and  glorious  martyr,  few  will 
be  prepared  to  state  that  his  landing  in  Hispaniola  would  have 
been  judicious  or  safe.  The  island  was  swarming  with  his  ene- 
mies, who  might  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  execute  upon 
him  justice  as  summary  as  that  which  he  had  inflicted  upon 
Moxica  and  scores  of  others ;  therefore  his  best  friends  would 
have  advised  him  to  stay  away. 

The  refusal  to  exchange  ships  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 

'»  Nararrete  "Colecc  Dip.,"  toL  J.,  p.  426. 
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an  imperative  duty.  Ovando  could  not  stay  his  fleet  or  endan- 
ger any  of  its  cargo.  It  set  sail  the  day  of  Columbus's  arrival. 
The  weather  was  at  the  time  fair  and  still,  but  a  sudden  and  violent 
storm  arose,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  destroyed. 
Bobadilla,  Boldan,  and  a  host  of  others,  perished ;  among  them 
a  captive  Indian  chief. 

A  story  is  to  be  found  in  most  histories  of  Columbus,  which 
represents  him  as  foretelling  this  storm,  and  magnanimously 
urging  Qvando  to  delay  the  departure  of  his  vessels,  but  without 
being  heeded.  Tracing  this  assertion  from  one  narrator  to  an- 
other, it  appears  that  Fernando  is  its  fountain-head,  and  the  only 
authority  for  the  prophecy.  Columbus,  in  his  relation  of  his  fourth 
voyage,  speaks  of  the  storm,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  his  having 
in  any  way  predicted  it ;  and  he  most  assuredly  would  not  have 
failed  to  hold  forth  this  further  proof  of  the  divine  aid  and 
inspiration  which  he  so  constantly  professed  to  receive,  had 
there  been  the  least  possible  ground  for  his  doing  so.  The 
prophecy  is,  therefore,  probably  a  gratuitous  embellishment  of 
Femando's,  who  is  peculiarly  desirous  that  his  readers  should, 
at  this  period,  perceive  supremo  intervention  in  his  father's 
favor. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  he  regards  the  deaths  of  Bobadilla 
and  Boldan  as  special  acts  of  the  Deity,  who  is  thus  made  to 
take  upon  himself  the  punishment  of  the  admiral's  enemies ;  and 
by  the  same  special  providence,  we  are  assured,  the  only  ship 
of  the  great  fleet  which  reached  Spain  in  safety,  was  the  poorest 
and  weakest  of  all,  but  it  had  on  board  four  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  belonging  to  Columbus.  The  latter  also  safely  weathered 
the  storm  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  enemies.  Upon  these 
miracles,' as  he  terms  them,  M.  de  Lorgues  builds  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  claims  for  Columbus's  canonization.  Those  who 
in  their  journey  through  life  have  observed  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  noted  how  often  the  wicked  are  al- 
lowed .to  prosper  in  worldly  matters,  while  the  good  are  as  often 
buffeted  by  misfortune,  will  not  perceive  in  the  death  of  the 
unfortuate  Spaniards,  nor  in  the  salvation  of  Columbus  and  his 
ill-gotten  gains,  any  manifestation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  latter, 
or  the  baseness  of  the  former. 

His  three  vessels,  separated  by  the  storm,  having  rejoined 
him,  and  finding  it   impossible  to  obtain  admittance  to  San 
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Domingo,  Columbus,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  a  sheltered  part 
of  the  coast,  set  sail  for  Jamaica  on  the  14th  of  July,  1502. 
His  crew  felt  bitterly  their  having  been  sent  out  under  a  man 
whose  status  was  such  that  they  were  refused  admittance  into  a 
port  belonging  to  their  own  country,  and  to  which  even  a  foreign 
vessel  would  have  been  hospitably  welcomed. 

The  stormy  weather  continued.  During  siaty  days,  only  sev- 
enty leagues  were  made,  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  currents. 
At  last  the  little  island  of  Guanaja  was  reached.  Columbus 
named  it  Isla  de  Finos  (Island  of  Pines),  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  those  trees. 

A  large  canoe  was  seen  approaching  this  island,  laden  with 
various  products.  It  is  described  as  being  eight  feet  wide,  very 
long.  Part  of  it  was  covered  with  a  rounded  thatching  of  palm- 
leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Yenetian  gondolas.  It  was  most 
probably  one  of  those  partially-covered  canoes  which  still  navi- 
gate some  of  the  inland  rivers  of  South  America,  and  are  called 
charnpanes.  The  people  it  contained  are  described  as  far  supe- 
rior to  any  yet  met  with  ;  the  women  wore  long  draperies  of 
woven  cotton  ;.  broad  cinctures  of  the  same  material  encircled  the 
men  about  the  loins.  Their  wares,  too,,  indicated  an  approach  to 
civilization.  Woven  cloth  of  cotton,  earthen-ware  utensils,  al- 
monds, cocoa  (which  the  Spaniards  then  saw  for  the  first  time, 
and  which  has  since  furnished  Spain  with  its  national  beverage), 
copper  axes,  crucibles  in  which  this  metal  was  melted — these 
constituted  their  chief  cargo. 

The  accounts  of  Columbus's  treatment  of  these  natives  are 
t!Onfiieting.  Mr.  Irving  and  most  modem  historians  relate  that 
the  people  exhibited  no  fear,  and  came  willingly  alongside  the 
vessels,  where  they  gladly  exchanged  their  wares  for  hawk's 
bells  and  other  baubles ;  that  Columbus  treated  them  with  gen- 
tleness, and  detained  only  one  old  man  as  a  guide. 

Fernando,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  who,  great  as  is  his  de- 
sire to  conceal  his  father's  misdeeds,  sometimes  accidentally  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  truth,  makes  it  appear  that  Columbus  did 
not  deal  so  gently  with  these  people  as  Irving  and  others  would 
have  it  supposed.  He  says :  '*  At  that  time  they  seemed  to  be,  in 
a  manner,  beside  themselves,  being  brought  prisoners  out  of  their 
canoe  aboard  the  ship,  among  such  strange  and  fierce  people  as 
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we  are  to  them." '"  These  people  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Yucatan  to  trade  among  the  ielauds.  Had  Columbus 
sailed  in  the  direction  whence  tliey  came,  he  would  probably 
have  reached  the  rich  countries  of  Mexico,  and  thus  have  gained 
tor  Spain  some  material  profit ;  but  ha  was  bent  (or  feigned  to 
be  so)  upon  finding  his  strait  or  passage  to  India,  and  proceeded 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

A  southerly  course  brought  him  to  the  shores  ot  the  conti- 
netit,  which  he  coasted  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  storm, 
we  read,  still  remained  nnabated ;  rain,  wind,  and  current,  com- 


bined to  bafSe  and  perturb  the  now  bedridden  admiral.    On  the 
14th  of  August,  be,  being  unable  to  stir,  ordered  his  brother 

"•  "  HUtoria  del  Amiranie,"  chapter  ici.  The  Banw  aothoritr  also  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  they  were  lomGwhat  Tiolcntly  iadaced  to  ccme  on  board  tho  Spanieh  ibipei, 
for,  speaking  of  their  auperior  modesl;  over  the  other  tribes,  he  uji :  "  It  falling  out 
that,  on  getting  them  aboard,  some  were  taken  bj  the  cktiitl  (he;  had  beTore  tbdr 
priTities,  tbey  woald  immediatelj  clap  their  b«nd8  to  coTer  tbem ;  and  tfae  vomen 
'*onld  hide  their  fsces,  and  wrap  therneelvea  up,  as  we  said  the  Uoorish  wotnen  do  at 
Granada."  In  hct.  It  Is  evident  that  the  crew  of  the  cancte  were  roughlj  aeiied,  iriih 
their  irarec,  Columbus  keepini;  what  part  of  these  he  saw  fit,  and  giving  in  return  a 
few  worthless  baubles.  "And  the  adminl  blessed  Qod  that  it  had  pleased  Him  at 
once  to  give  him  samples  aC  the  commodides  of  that  country,  nithout  eipoeing  his 
men  to  any  danger." 
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Bartholomew  to  go  on  shore  and  have  mass  celebrated  by  the 
Franciscan  friar  who  accompanied  the  expedition.   This  was  done. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  land  was  again  sighted,  and 
possession  taken  for  Spain  by  the  erection  of  a  huge  cross. 
Here  a  great  number  of  natives  were  assembled,  who  offered  the 
Spaniards  cassava-bread,  fowls,  and  vegetables,  which  they  had 
with  them  in  great  abundance.  Notwithstanding  these  evi- 
dences to  the  contrary,  Columbus,  having,  no  doubt,  the  ulti- 
mate enslavement  of  the  poor  wretches  in  view,  declared  them 
cannibals.  "  This  was  evident,"  he  says,  "  from  the  brutality  of 
their  countenances."  Anthropophagi  would,  we  fear,  be  numer- 
ous even  in  civilized  communities,  were  the  above  ear-marks  in- 
fidlible  evidence  of  cannibalistic  propensities. 

One  portion  of  the  coast  was  named  Costa  de  la  Oreja,  from 
the  hideous  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
bored  their  ears.  . 

Still  opposed  by  wind  and  tide,  Columbus  now  coasted  Hon- 
duras. It  is  to  be  remarked  that'  this  continuous  storm,  severe  as 
it  no  doubt  was,  is  described  by  Columbus  with  much  of  that 
colored  exaggeration  which  characterizes  all  his  writings,  after 
the  manner  of  some  story-tellers  who  ney^  think  the  truth 
alone  wonderful  enough.  He  writes:  "Eighl^r^ight  days  did 
this  fearful  tempest  continue,  during  which  I  was  at  sea,  and 
saw  neither  sun  nor  stars ;  my  ships  lay  exposed,  my  sails  torn, 
and  anchors,  rigging,  cables,  boats,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, lost.  My  people  were  very  weak  and  humble  in  spirit, 
many  of  them  promising  to  lead  a  religious  life,  and  all  making 
vows  and  promising  to  perform  pilgrimages,  while  some  of  them 
would  frequently  go  to  their  messmates  to  make  confession. 
Other  tempests  have  been  experienced,  but  never  of  so  long 
duration,  or  so  fearful  as  this." 

At  length,  however,  the  vessels  reached  a  prominent  head- 
land, whence  the  coast  stretched  south.  The  current,  which 
had  impeded  their  progress,  divided  upon  this  point  and  ran 
southward,  assisting  instead  of  opposing  them.  Columbus,  there- 
fore, named  this  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios  (Thanks  to  God),  a  name 
it  still  retains,  though  few  of  the  places  he  baptized  are  now 
known  by  the  appellations  he  gave  them. 

Thence  he  proceeded  along  the  Mosquito  coast.  Arriving  at 
a  large  river,  the  men  put  off  to  fill  their  casks  with  fresh  water, 
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when  a  wave  overwhelmed  one  boat,  which  was  lost  with  all  its 
crew.  The  river  was  therefore  named  Eio  del  Desastro  (of  the 
Disaster). 

The  village  of  Cariari  was  the  next  point  of  any  importance 
reached.  Here  the  natives  assumed  the  defensive  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards,  but,  not  being  attacked,  and  the  latter 
having  made  pacific  demonstrations,  they  gained  confidence. 

An  aged  man  appeared  with  two  young  girls.  These,  he 
intimated,  were  to  be  hostages  for  the  Spaniards  who  might 
wish  to  land.  The  latter  profited  by  this  generous  assurance, 
and  went  on  shore  to  procure  water,  v 

We  have  various  and-  conflicting  accounts  touching  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  girls.  Fernando  and  his  father  espe- 
cially disagree  in  their  description  of  them.     The  former  writes : 

"  Those  people  showed  more  friendly  than  others  had  done, 
and  in  the  girls  appeared  an  undauntedness ;  for,  though  the 
Christians  were  such  strangers  to  them,  they  expressed  no  manner 
of  concern,  but  always  looked  pleasa/rU  and  modest,  which  made 
the  admiral  treat  them  well,  clothed,  fed,  and  set  them  ashore 
again,  where  the  fifty  men  were ;  and  the  old  man  that  had  deliv- 
ered them  received  them  again  with  much  satisfaction."  "* 

Columbus,  however,  thus  describes  the  same  scene : 

"  When  I  arrived,  they  sent  me  immediately  two  girls  very 
^howily  dressied ;  the  eldest  could  not  be  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  seven,;  and  both  exhibited  so  much  immod- 
esty that  more  could  not  be  expected  from  public  women.  They 
carried  concealed  about  them  a  magic  powder.  When  they 
came,  I  gave  them  gome  articles  to  deck  themselves  out  with, 
and  directly  sent  them  back  to  the  shore."  "*  "    . 

When  Fernando  wrote  his  statement,  he  was  no  doubt  igno- 
rant of  his  father's  version,  and,  not  considering  that  "  the  ad- 
miral's "  character  or  veracity  could  be  impugned  by  the  truth, 
he  made  a  correct  statement. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  several  documents  writ- 
ten by  Columbus  were  never  perused  by  Fernando ;  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  bring  many  falsehoods  of  each  to  light. 

Friendly  as  were  the  people  of  Cariari,  they,  like  all  the  tribes 
visited  by  Columbus,  had  more  reason  to  mourn  than  rejoice  at 

141  <*  Hifltoria  del  Amirante,**  chapter  xci. 

1^  Letter  of  Golnmbas  to  the  sovereigns,  July  7, 1603. 
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the  visitation.  Seven  of  them  were  seized  and  two  retained, 
while  the  rest  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  people ;  but  the 
friends  of  the  two  prisoners  took  their  capture  greatly  to  heart. 
Heavily  laden  with  products  of  their  land  (among  other  things, 
two  small  hogs),  thej  offer  all,  and  more,  if  the  Spaniards  will 
only  restore  their  friends  to  liberty ;  but  Columbus  was  inexo- 
rable ;  he  wanted  guides  (did  this  scientific  navigator  and  discov- 
erer), having  set  down  the  poor  old  Indian  of  Guanaja  at 
Cape  Gracias  6,  Dios.  Thus  he  from  time  to  time  seized  a  hap- 
less native,  used  him  as  guide  till  his  knowledge  of  the  coimtry 
was  exhausted,  then  set  him  down  in  a  strange  land,  whence 
there  was  little  probability  of  his  reaching  his  far-away  home. 
But  the  magnanimous,  gentle,  humane  admiral,  while  refusing 
to  deliver  the  Cariarians  to  their  kinsmen,  accepted  the  pres- 
ents, notably  the  hogs,  one  of  which  afterward  procured  him 
sport  cruel  enough  to  gratify  even  his  brutal  tastes.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  gusto  with  which  he  recounts  the  torture  inflicted  upon 
two  dumb  brutes,  merely  for  amusement,  and  we  shall  be  as- 
sured, if  any  doubt  lingers  in  our  minds,  that  cruelty  was  with 
him  a  passion. 

^^I  had,  at  that  time,"  he  writes,  ^^two  pigs  and  an  Irish  dog, 
who  was  always  in  great  dread  of  them.  An  archer  had 
wounded  an  animal  like  an  ape,  except  that  it  was  larger,  and 
had  a  face  like  a  man's ;  the  arrow  had  pierced  it  from  the  neck 
to  the  tail,  which  made  it  so  fierce  that  they  were  obliged  to  dis- 
able it  by  cutting  off  one  of  its  arms  and  a  leg.  One  of  the  pigs 
grew  wild  on  seeing  this,  and  fled ;  upon  which  /  ordered  the 
hegare  (as  the  inhabitants  call  him)  to  he  throvm  to  thepig^  and 
though  the  animal  was  nearly  dead,  and  the  arrow  had  passed 
quite  through  his  body,  yet  he  threw  his  tail  round  the  snout  of 
the  pig,  and  then,  holding  him  flrmly,  seized  him  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  with  his  remaining  hand,  as  if  he  were  engaged  with  an 
enemy.  This  action  was  so  novel  and  extraordinary  that  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  it  here." 

The  cowardly  superstition,  which  was  one  of  the  manly  attri- 
butes of  our  hero,  is  also  manifested  during  his  stay  at  Cariari. 
A  smoke  which  the  natives  created,  and  which  the  wind  blew 
toward  him,  was,  he  declared,  a  necromantic  spell  they  sought  to 
cast  upon  him.  It  was  probably  the  smoking  of  tobacco  through 
pipes  as  he  had  already  seen  it  smoked  in  the  leaf. 
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Details  of  tliis  voyage  are  not  wanting,  as  both  ColumbnS 
and  Fernando  are  very  minute  in  tlieir  recitals.  We  shall  not, 
however,  be  equally  bo,  and  follow  him  through  all  the  mishaps 
and  disasters  of  this  his  last  expedition,  but  content  ourselves 
■with  noting  its  more  important  features. 

From  time  to  time  he  procured  gold  from  the  natives,  who 
were,  as  a  rule,  friendly.  Here,  he  traded  for  large  plates  of  gftld 
which  were  worn  suspended  fr^m  the  neck  ;  there,  he  wofltd  in- 
crease the  respect  of  the  harmless  natives  by  disdiargiirg  a  can- 
non among  them.'"    Now,  he  comes  upon  five  large  settlements 


IdDUiti  uoma.— (Fmn  PhOoiMDa,  "Non  I^K"  ttc.,  IStl.) 

or  towns,  as  he  called  them,  one  of  which,  Teraj^a,  subsequently 
gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  country.  Hero  he  was  told  there 
existed  extensive  gold-mines,  but  would  not  stay,  being  still  bent 
npon  finding  the  strait.  He  was,  Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  under  one 
of  bis  frequent  delusions.  That  he  should  l)e  deluded  and  hon- 
est was  possible,  but  when  we  find  him  constantly  professing  to 
'""  Therefore,  lo  >bal«  their  pride  and  make  them  not  contemn  tbe  Christlanx, 
the  admrrnl  oatued  a  shot  tn  be  made  at  a  companj  of  them  that  wm  got  together 
upon  a  hillock,  and  the  ball,  falling  in  the  midnt  of  them,  made  them  aensible  there 
WIS  a  thunder-bolt  as  well  as  thunder,  ao  that  Tor  the  fntnre  thej  dnnt  not  qipetr 
even  behind  the  mountains." — ("HiEtoria  del  Amlrante,"  chapter  iciii.) 
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bear  from  the  natives  that  he  is  within  a  short  distance  (ten  days' 
journey  on  foot)  of  Cathay — the  dominions  of  the  grand-khan — 
that  he  is  in  the  land  of  Ophir — ^when  he  assures  the  sovereigns, 
upon  the  authority  of  these  same  savages,  that  a  little  beyond  a 
place  called  Ciguare,  which  be  visits,  will  be  found  the  Ganges, 
his  honesty  is  somewhat  to  be  impugned. 

Il^i^diverting  also  to  remark  that  he  has  been  taught  by  sad 
^spenence  that  it  will  not  do  to  lie  too  barefacedly.  He  there- 
fore places  himself  under  cover  of  the  Indians,  and  indulges  in 
a  little  taunt  at  the  sovereigns,  in  which  his  ill-concealed  malice 
and  anger  are  momentarily  exposed. 

"When  I  discovered  the  Indies,"  he  writes  to  their  majesties, 
"  I  said  that  they  composed  the  richest  lordship  in  the  world ;  I 
spoke  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  of  spices,  and  the 
traffic  that  might  be  carried  on  in  them ;  and,  because  all  these 
things  were  not  forthcoming  at  once,  I  was  abused.  This  pun- 
ishment .  causes  me  to  refrain  from  relating  any  thing  but  what 
the  natives  tell  me." 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather,  the  crazed  and  worm-eaten  condi- 
tion of  his  ships,  as  also,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that,  though  he 
had  made  the  search  for.  the  strait  a  pretense  for  returning  to 
Hispaniola,  he  did  not  himself  believe  in  its  existence,  he  at  last 
abandoned  it  as  fruitless,  and  made  for  Yeragua.  Kot  willing, 
however,  .to  own  that  he  has  proclaimed  the. existence  of  a  strait 
where  none  existed,  his  crew  were  again  made  to  mutiny,  and 
it  was,  we  are  told,  in  compliance  with  their  urgent  entreaties 
that  he  consented  to  return. 

He  sailed  for  Yeragua,  but  the  wind,  veering  as  he  changed, 
his  course,  still  remained  contrary ;  the  elements  conspired 
against  him — a  frightful  storm  prevailed.  The  ships  were  in 
imminent  danger,  when  the  awfalness  of  the  situation  culmi- 
nated in  a  huge  water-spout,  which  appeared  to  be  making  tow- 
ard them.  Columbus  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  novel  manner, 
to  avert  this  new  peril,  by  which  he  excites  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  his  would-be  canonizer,  M.  de  Lorgues,  whose 
description  of  the  scene  and  of  the  sailor-like  bearing  of  the 
admiral,  we  cannot  resist  inserting : 

"  It  was  one  of  those  water-spouts  which  seamen  call  fronks, 
which  were  then  so  little  known,  and  which  have  since  sub- 
merged so  many  vessels.  ...  At  the  cries  of  distress  which 
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reached  his  heart,  the  great  man  became  suddenly  reanimated. 
In  face  of  the  impending  ruin  he  rises  with  his  wonted  vigor,  in 
order  to  survey  and  weigh  the  periL  He  also  perceives  the  for- 
midable thing  that  is  approaching.  The  sea  appeared  to  be 
sucked  up  toward  the  heavens.  For  this  unknown  phenomenon 
he  saw  no  remedy.  Art  was  useless  and  navigation  powerless ; 
besides,  there  was  no  steering  any  longer. 

"  Immediately  Columbus,  the  adorer  of  the  Word,  suspected, 
in  this  terrific  display  of  the  brute  forces  of  Kature,  some  satanic 
manoeuvre.  He  could  not  exorcise  the  powers  of  the  air,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  fearing  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  priesthood ;  •  but  he  cjilled  to  mind  that  he  was  the  chief 
of  a  Christian  expedition,  and  that  his  object  was  a  holy  one; 
and  he  desired,  in  his  way,  to  compel  the -spirit  of  darlmess  to 
yield  the  passage  to  him.  He  bad  blessed  wax-candles  immedi- 
ately lighted  and  put  in  the  lanterns;  then  he  girded  himself 
with  his  sword  over  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  and,  taking  the 
book  of  the  gospels,  standing  in  the  face  of  the  water-spout,  which 
was  coming  near,  accosted  it  with  the  sublime  declaration  which 
commences '.the  gospel  of  the  well-beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  St. 
JohnJ  the  adoptive  son  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

"Trying  to  raise  his  voice  above  the  howling  of  the  tempest, 
the  messenger  of  salvation  declared  to  Typhon  that  in  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word ;  that  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  that 
the  Word  was  God;  that  all  things  have  been  made  by- him, 
andthat  without  him  Wiis  not  anything  made  that  was  made; 
that  in  him  was  life,  and  that  the  life  was  the  light  of  men ; 
that*the  light  shin eth  in  darkness,  and  that  the  darkness  did  not 
comprehend  it ;  that  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  that  the 
world -knew  him  not;  that  he  came  to  his  own  and  his  oWn 
received  him  not ;  but  that  he  has  given  to  those  who  believe  in 
bis  name,  and  who  are  not  bom  of  the  flesh,  or  of  blood,  or  of 
the  will  of  man,  the  power  to  become  the  children  of  God;  and 
that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  that  he  dwelt  among  iis. 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  the  divine  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
words  calmed  the  winds  and  appeased  the  billows,  Christopher 
Columbus  commands  the  water-spout  to  spare  those  who,  becom- 
ing children  of  God,  go  to  carry  the  cross  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth,  and  navigate  in  the  name  of  the  thrice  Holy  Trinity. 
Then,  drawing  his  sword  with  a  full  and  ardent  faith,  he  traces 
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in  the  air,  vitli  the  Eteel,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  describes  k 
circle  around  him  with  the  sword,  as  if  he  had  really  severed  or 
intercepted  the  ■wnter-spout.  And,  in  fact— O  prodigy! — the 
water-spout,  which  was  coming  straight  toward  the  caravels,  ap- 
pearing to  be  pushed  obliquely,  passed  between  the  half-fiub- 
uierged  caravels,  and  went  off,  bellowing,  to  lose  itself  in  the 
immensity  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  This  sudden  retreat  of  a  deetmctive  phenomenon  appeared 
to  Colnmbus  himself  aa  a  new  favor  from  the  Divine  Majesty. 


The  same  piety  which  prompted  him  to  have  i-ocourse  to  God  to 
be  preserved,  prevented  him  from  having  any  doabt  that  he  was 
indebted  to  TTim  for  his  preservation  in  this  extremity."  '" 

Irving,  who  eeelcs  throughout  to  give  a  wise  and  scholarly' 
diaracter  to  his  hero,  perceiving  how  fatal  to  such  a  reputation 
was  the  manner  in  which  Columbus  thought  to  influence  a  phe- 
nomenon of  Nature,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
"«  De  Lorsne^  "CbrUtoplio  Colombe,"  toL  U.,  Ut.  W.,  chapter  ii. 
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ignorant  sailors  (those  convenient  scape-goats  who  are  forever 
made  to  fill  the  breaches  in  Columbus's  biographies)  who  frantic- 
ally repeated  passages  from  St.  John.  M.  de  Lorgues  is  justly 
indignant  at  this  new  attempt  to  rob  Columbus  of  his  "  well- 
earned  fame."    He  says : 

"It  is  vain  for  Mr.  Irving  to  try  to  hide  under  the  plural 
form  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  Columbus,  and  to  keep  out  of 
sight  his  individual  action.  The  event  itself  intrinsically  pro- 
tests against  such  a  disfigurement  of  history,  and  opposes  to  it 
both  moral  and  physical  impossibilities.  How  could  the  cara- 
vels, separated  frorii  each  other  by  the  terrible  commotion  of  the 
elements,  scarcely  able  to  see  each  other  across  the  watery  va- 
pors and  the  globules  of  foam  filling  the  air,  and  still  less  hear- 
ing each  other,  how  could, they,  we  say,  settle  on  a  plan  of 
combating  the  water-spout,  agree  about  the  choice  of  an  evan- 
gelist, and  fix  on  a  passage  deemed  proper  for  warding  off  the 
peril  ?  Not  to  mention  other,  reasons,  Irving  does  not  seem  to 
have  considered  that  none  of  the  pilots  would,  of  themselves, 
have  conceived  an  expedient  so  singularly  foreign  to  nautical 
Bcience,^^*  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  bold  in.  a  spiritual  point  of 
view."  '*" 

Whether  owing  to  the.  admiral's  impressive  and  appro- 
priate exhortation,  or  in  pursuance  of  its  natural  course,  the 
water-spout  passed  without  harming  the  little  caravels.  The 
storm  had,  however,  separated  one  of  them  from  the  rest,  and  it 
was  only  after  encountering  great  peril,  and  losing  her  boat,  that 
she  was  enabled  to  rejoin  the  squadron,  which  was  in  sorry  con- 
dition— ^provisions  exhausted  or  rotten^when,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  it  found  welcome  refuge,  in  ar'.port.  Here,  we  are 
told,  the  natives  lived  in  houses  built  in^fhe  tops  of  trees,  like 
the  nests  of  birds.  Fernando,  who  seems  to  have  entered  fully 
into  his  father's  spirit  of  invention,  states  that  the  practice  was 
reused  by  the  number  of  griffins  which  abound  in  that  place. 
Mr.  Irving,  while  drawing  principally  upon  Fernando  for  his 
account  of  this  voyage,  wisely  omits  this  absurdity,  or  travesties 
it  into  some  appearance  of  truth  by  telling  us  the  houses  were 
thus  built  to  escape  from  the  wild  beasts,  etc.,  that  abound  in 
that  region. 

"•  In  this  we  fuUy  concur. 

'^  De  Lorgue,  *'  Christophe  Oolorobe/*  vol  li.,  liv.  iv.,  chapter  U. 
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Leaying  this  port  after  mnch  buffeting  against  adverse  winds 
and  waves,  the  caravels  entered  another,  where  the  stock  of  wood, 
water,  and  provisions,  was  replenished,  and  whence  they  started 
on  the .  3d  of  January,  1503,  and  shortly  reached  a  river  near 
Yeragua,  which  Columbus  named  Belen  (Bethlehem). 

Bartholomew,  with  the  assistance  of  the  friendly  natives, 
especially  of  their  chief  Quibian,  explored  the  country  and  found 
it  rich  in  gold;  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  form  a  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Belen,  where  Bartholomew  should  be 
left  with  eighty  men  to  amass  jgold,  while  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain.  The  settlement  was  made,  but  the  licentious  and^covet- 
ouB  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  here  as  elsewhere,  made  enemies 
of  the  friendly-disposed  Indians.  Hostilities  soon  commenced, 
and  the  chief  Quibian  was,  with  all  his  family,  treacherously 
captured  by  Bartholomew,  while  all  the  gold  (his  possessing 
which  constituted  his  chief  offense)  found  in  his  house  was,  of 
course,  seized.  The  chief  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  by 
plunging,  bound  as  he  was,  into  the  sea ;  his  famDy,  wives,  and 
children  were,  .however,  taken  on  board  Columbus's  vessel,  and 
confined  in  the  hold.  This  capture  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Quibian,  who,  with  his  followers,  now  thirsted  for  vengeance. 
The  colony  was  attacked.  Columbus  had  already  crossed  the 
shallow  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  leaving  one  caravel  for 
the  u^e  of  the  settlement,  and  was  anchored  at  sea  ready  to  sail 
at  the  first  fair  wind.  He  sent  a  boat  up  the  river  to  procure 
supplies  of  wood  and  water.  This  boat  was  attacked  when  far 
inland,  and  destroyed  by  the  outraged  natives,  and  of  the  eight 
men  composing  its  crew  only  one  reached  the  settlement  to  tell 
the  tale.  Columbus,  outside  the  river,  remained  alike  ignorant 
of  the  loss  of  the  boat  and  crew,  and  of  the  hostile  disposition 
of  the  natives,  who  he  hoped  would  have  been  frightened  into 
submission  by  the  fate  of  their  chiefs  family.  The  latter,  im- 
mured in  the  loathsome  hold  of  the  wretched  caravel,  now 
resolved  upon  one  brave  and  desperate  attempt  to  recover  free- 
dom. Filing  up  the  stones  which  served  as  ballast  to  the  ship, 
they  climbed  upon  them,  and  succeeded  in  springing  open  the 
hatches,  notwithstanding  several  sailors  lay  sleeping  upon  them, 
and  a  number,  plunging  into  the  sea,  escaped.  Some,  however, 
were  secured  ere  they  could  leap  overboard ;  these  unfortunates 

were  all  found  dead  the  next  day,  having  themselves  ended  their 
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lives  rather  than  sabtnit  to  be  the  elaveB  of  their  crael  and  un- 
gratefal  captors. 

Columbus  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  effect  the  rcappear- 
nnce  of  the  prisoners  wonld  have  upon  their  countrymen ;  he 
feared  that  the  recital  of  what  they  had  endured  would  rouse 
again  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the  tribes.  .  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  reenter  the  river  and  learn  the  condition  of  the  colony, 
or  the  fate  of  the  men  he  had  sent  inland,  on  accoont  of  the 
heavy  surge  at  the  month  of  the  Belen. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when,  by  hie  mismanagement,  a&irs 


had  reached  a  most  disAgreeable  crisis,  that  one  of  Colnmbne'e 
visions  and  convenient  conversations  with  the  Deity  took  place, 
if  we  are  to  believe  himself,  who  thus  describes  the  scene : 

"  All  hope  of  escape  was  gone.  Z  toiled  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  ship,  and,  with  a  quivering  voice  and  &8t-falling 
tears,  I  called  upon  your  highnesses'  war-captains  from  each 
point  of  the  compass  '"  to  come  to  my  succor,  but  there  was  no 

'*'  Ad  &ppm!  Ulcelj  to  be  prompll;  re»poDded  to. 
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reply.    At  length,  groaning  with  exhaustion,  I  fell  asleep  and 
heard  a  compassionate  voice  address  me  thus : 

"  *  O  fool,  and  slow  to  believe  and  to  serve  thy  God,  the  God 
of  all  1  What  did  He  do  more  for  Moses,  or  for  David  his  ser- 
vant, than  He  has  done  for  thee?  From  thine  infancy.  He  has 
kept  thee  under  his  constant  and  watchful  care.  When  He  saw 
thee  arrived  at  an  age  which  suited  his  designs  respecting  thee.  He 
brought  wonderful  renown  to  thy  name  throughout  all  the  land. 
He  gave  thee  for  thine  own  the  Indies,  which  form  so  rich  a  por- 
tion of  the  world,  and  thou  hast  divided  them  as  it  pleased  thee,  for 
He  gave  thee  power  to  do  so.  He  gave  thee,  also,  the  keys  of  those 
barriers  of  the  ocean  sea  which  were  closed  with  such  mighty 
chains ;  and  thou  wast  obeyed  through  many  lands,  and  gained 
an  honorable  fame  throughout  Christendom.  What  more  did 
the  Most  High  do  for  the  people  of  Israel  when  He  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  or  for  David,  who  from  a  shepherd  He  made 
to  be  king  in  Judea!  Turn  to  Him,  and  acknowledge  thine 
error.  -  His  mercy  is  infinite;  thine  old  age  shall  not  prevent 
thee  froni  accomplishing '  any  great  undertaking.  He  holds 
imder  his  sway  the  greatest  possessions.  Abraham  had  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  begat  Isaac,  nor  was 
Sarah  young.  :  Thou  criest  out  for  uncertain  help;  answer 
who  has  afficted^thee  so  much,  and  so  often — God  or  the 
World?  The  privileges  promised  by  God,  He  never  fails  in 
bestowing^  nor  does  He  ever  declare,  after  a  service  has  been 
rendered  Him,  that  Buch  was  not  agreeable  with  his  intention, 
or  that  He  had  regarded  the  matter  in  another  light ;  nor  does 
He  inflict  suffering,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  manifestations 
of  his  power.  His  acts  answer  to  his  words,  and  it  is  his  custom 
to  perform  all  his  promises  with  interest.  Thus  I  have  told 
thee  what  the  Creator  has  done  for  thee,  and  what  He  does  for 
all  men.  .Even  now  He  partially  shows  thee  the  reward  of 
so  many  toils  and  dangers  incurred  by  thee  in  the  service  of 
others.'" 

There  is,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  something  revolting  in 
this  maudlin  defense  of  Columbus,  put  by  him  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Almighty,  whom,  in  his  blasphemous  effrontery,  he  causes 
to  threaten  all  who  do  not  believe  in  and  cherish  him.  He 
even,  behind  the  screen  of  Divinity,  hazards  a  thrust  at  Isa- 
bella, and  reveals,  for  a  moment,  the  sharp  daws  which  he  usu- 
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ally  concealed  beneath  his  smooth  and  cringing  sycophancy,  ff 
this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  it. 

Matters  did  not  much  improve  in  spite  of  Columbus's  veiy 
sensible  appeal  to  her  majesty's  war-captains.  Doubt  and 
apprehension  every  day  increased,  till  a  hardy  pilot,  Pedro 
Ledesma  by  name,  volunteered  to  swim  ashore  and  investigate. 
This  he  did,  and  discovered  the  colonists  beleaguered  by  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  natives,  and  in  despair  at  being  left  in 
that  land  at  the  mercy  of  the  much-injured  Indians.  He  also 
learned  the  fate  of  the  boat  and  crew,  and,  upon  reporting  these 
facts  to  Columbus,  the  latter  concluded  to  abandon  the  settle- 
ment. The  caravel  which  had  been  left  in  the  river  had  been 
allowed  to  become  utterly  unseaworthy,  and  was  abandoned ;  all 
the  men,  therefore,  embarked  in  the  three  remaining  vessels. 

It  appears  that  Columbus  regarded  the  gold-mines  of  Ve- 
ragua  as  the  only  real  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  Spain  from  his 
enterprises.  He  now  took  such  precautions  as  to  render  it,  he 
hoped,  impossible  for  any  but  himself  to  return  to  them.  He, 
therefore  confiscated  the  charts  of  the  pilots  and  mariners,  and 
boastingly  writes  to  the  sovereigns :  "Let  them  answer  and  say 
if  they  Imow  where  Yeragua  is  situated.  I  assert  that  they  can 
give  no  other  account  than  that  they  went  to  lands  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  gold,  and  this  they  can  certify  surely 
enough;  but  they  do  not  know  the  way  to  return  thither  for 
such  a  purpose;  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  as  much  as  if  they  had  never  been  there  before."* 

He  evidently  hoped  to  get  some  hold  on  Isabella,  and  wished 
to  make  her  believe  that  she  was  at  his  mercy,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  possession  of  the  gold-mines. 

Adverse  weather  pertinaciously  clings  to  Columbus,  and,  as 
he  proceeded  along  the  coast  westward,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don another  of  his  vessels  at  Puerto  Bello.  The  condition  of  the 
remaining  two  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  much  trifling,  yet 
Columbus  sailed  among  the  Mulata  Islands,  where  once  more 
he — apparently  considering  the  territories  of  the  grand-khan  as 

>M  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  lawsuit  between  Diego  Ck>Iambiis  and  the  crown, 
Pedro  Mateos  of  Higaej,  testified  that  he  had  accompanied  Columbas  on  his  fourth 
▼oyage,  and  that  he  "  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  had  kid  down  all  the  mountains  and 
riTera  of  the  sud  provinoe  (Veragaa),  and  the  admiral  aflerward  took  it  away  from 
him."— (Navarrete,  "  Coleoc.  Dip.,»'  vol  iu.,  p.  664.) 
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Bomewbat  ubiquitous — declared  tbat  be  bas  reacbed  one  of  tbe 
provinces  belonging  to  tbat  prince. 

Wbat  led  bim  to  suppose,  or  pretend  to  suppose  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  unless  be  boped  to  inspire  bis  disgusted 
crew  witb  a  little  confidence  in  and  respect  for  bim. 

Tbese  gyrations  be  seems  to  bave  performed  witb  a  view  to 
confusing  tbe  pilots  after  taking  away  tbeir  cbarts ;  but  regard 
for  bis  own  safety  now  made  bim  adopt  a  nortberly  course  and 
steer  for  Hispaniola  direct. 

Tbe  two  caravels  were  about  tbis  time  driven  violently  against 
eacb  otber ;  tbe  bow  of  one  and  tbe  stem  of  tbe  otber  were 
sbattered,  and  tbree  ancbors  lost.  Tbe  current  bore  tbe  vessels 
westward,  tiU  tbey  reacbed  tbe  island  of  Cuba,  wbere  cassava- 
bread  was  provided  by  tbe  natives,  and  tbey  again  set  sail  for 
Hispaniola,  but  reacbed  instead  Jamaica,  wbere,  on  tbe  23d  of 
June,  1508,  at  a  place  wbicb  be  called  Santa  Gloria,  be  ran  tbe 
dilapidated  remains  of  bis  ^^considerable  equipment"  bard 
aground,  and  be  and  bis  worn-out  crew  landed  on  tbe  island, 
wbence  tbey  could  not  again  depart  till,  by  some  means,  otber 
vessels  sbould  be  procured. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  bere  to  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  reader 
to  tbe  &ct  tbat  Columbus,  notwitbstanding  all  tbe  nautical  skill 
be  migbt  be  supposed  to  bave  acquired  during  bis  long  life,  was 
singularly  unfortunate  witb  all  tbe  sbips  intrusted  to  bim.  We 
do  not  wonder  tbat  seamen  objected  to  sail  under  bim.  Ob- 
stinate and  arrogant,  be  would  take  no  advice,  yet  was  obviously 
incapable  of  directing  a  vessel.  His  carelessness  cost  bim  a  ves- 
sel at  Belen,  anotber  at  Puerto  Bello ;  tbe  collision  wbicb  sbat- 
tered  tbe  otber  two  seems  an  accident  wbicb  some  skill  and  cau- 
tion migbt  bave  prevented;  but  sucb  details  were  apparently 
beneatb  tbe  notice  of  tbis  "  extraordinary  man." 

Sbeds  were  built  on  board  tbe  two  stranded  caravels,  and  a 
forced  and  permanent  stay  prepared  for.  Diego  Mendez,  wbo 
appears  to  bave  been  tbe  most  able  and  energetic  man  of  tbe 
expedition,  made  friendly  treaties  witb  tbe  natives  at  different 
points,  wberein  it  was  agreed  tbat  tbey  sbould  every  day  bring, 
to  certain  specified  places,  provisions  in  excbange  for  European 
trinkets.  Tbis  satisfactory  arrangement  effected,  Columbus  be- 
came desirous  of  communicating  witb  Hispaniola.  No  means, 
bowever,  of  doing  tbis  existed,  save  native  canoes ;  tbe  distance 


gr^i  Luz  or  co: 

>r.C  '^r.oe,  fr.r  '■^L:;-  Le  Li.i  h^nered  with  m  cLiei  wlo  Lid 
j.v^T'r.  L.rr*  great  frier: iiLip,  TLI«  cLi^  had  alao  asEign&i  lim 
%;Z  Ir.'^ilArji  to  num^ge  the  eaucpe.  In  this  frail  bark  lie  now  pro- 
(/>^«4  t/>  brare  tbe  wide  lea  and  strong  corrents  which  divide 
Jaoutka  from  Ei^p^nlola,  Taking  with  hini  one  Spanish  c»m- 
nuie  abd  hl^  iiz  Indiana,  and  baring  made  his  canoe  as  strong 
a^Irj^  wind  and  ware  as  was  possible,  besides  proTiding  it  with 
•aiLiy  b«  pronottneed  himself  readj  to  start  on  his  perilons  tot- 
a^re.  Colambos  iotm^ted  him  with  a  letter  to  Chando,  solicit 
in^  a  Bhsp  and  prorisions.  He  also  sent  bj  him  a  letter  to  the 
ik>rere;gns,  relating  the  erents  of  this  his  fonith  Toyage,  from 
wiAfii  we  hare  had  .occasion  to  make  serenl  quotations.  This 
hiiU^  is  a  i^range  medl^  of  arrogance  and  hnmilitj,  boastfol- 
ufOM  and  }H^gfpng.  S^re  we  find  him  declaring  that  he  is  in 
the  laod  whence  Solomon  procnred  his  gold.'^  There  he  im- 
plores thi^r  faighneases  to  pardon  his  bitter  complaints,  which  are 
called  forth  bj  his  mined  condition,  and  laments,  with  maudlin 
pathos,  oyer  bis  misfbrtones,  declaring  that .  he  had  made  this 
rojsifi^f^  without  any  hope  of  profit  or  emoloment. 

With  this  misriFC  Diego  Mendez  departed.  If  ever  man  did 
his  datj  brsTelj  and  ^Iciently,  Mendez  so  did  his.  It  was 
owing  to  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  rescued  from  starvation — 
owing  to  him  that  thej  now  had  some  hope  of  departure  from 
their  ishind-prison^  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  captured, 
hf}(m  BfUiT  his  departure,  by  hostile  Indians,  firom  whom  he  with 
difficulty  escaped*  Il^;aining  possession  of  his  canoe,  he  re- 
turned to  the  harbor  and  stranded  ships,  and,  nothing  daunted, 
proposed  again  to  attempt  the  undertaking,  if  a  body  of  armed 
man  could  escort  him  as  &r  as  his  boat  should  remain  in  sight. 

Two  canoes  were  manned  for  the  voyage,  each  containing 
Hix  Spaniards  and  ten  natives.  One  was  commanded  by  Men- 
dez, the  other  by  Fiesco.  The  latter  received  orders  from  Co- 
lumbus to  return  to  Jamaica  and  report  as  soon  as  the  canoes 

'^  "  Jotephof  thlnkf  that  thif  gold  was  found  in  Anrea.  If  it  were  so,  I  contend 
thai  those  mines  of  the  Aarea  are  identical  with  those  of  Yeragua,  which,  as  I  have 
said  beforOi  eiiends  westward  twenty  days'  Jonmey,  at  an  eqnal  distance  from  the  pole 
and  the  Una.  Solomon  booght  all  of  It— gold,  predons  stones,  and  silyer-— but  your 
mijestlss  need  only  send  to  seek  them,  to  have  them  at  your  pleasure.'* 
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shoald  reach  Hifipaniola.  Mendez  was  first  to  interview  Ovando 
and  nrge  the  immediate  dispatch  of  a  vessel  to  the  relief  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  then  to  proceed  immediately  to  Spain  and  deliver  to 
the  sovereigns  the  important  letter  aforementioned. 

Bartholomew,  with  a  body  of  men,  followed  the  canoes  along 
the  coast,  watched  them  till  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
then  returned  to  Santa  Gloria. 


IxouH  Hammook 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

80JOOBK  OF  OOLUUBtm  m  JAMAICA. — TOTAGE  OF  DIBOO  HENDBZ. 

Altqoooh  the  forced  sojoarn  of  the  Spaniards  in  Jamaica 
commenced  under  as  favorable  snapices  as  conld  be  expected,  the 
common  miafortone,  into  which  all  had  alike  fallen,  does  not 


appear  to  have  abated  the  arrogance  of  Colombas,  or  the  di^ 
troBt  and  hatred  with  which  be  was  regarded. 

It  is  even  said  that,  though  in  each  mieentble  plight,  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  obBervauce  of  all  the  etiquette  whidi  he  consid- 
ered dne  to  the  rank  of  viceroy,  that  be  caused  himself  to  be 
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ushered  into  the  thatch-sheds,  to  his  frugal  meals  of  Indian  fare, 
by  "gentlemen  esquires,"  bearing  fliibellay  while  all  rose  at  his 
approach.'**  The  Franciscan  garb,  which,  in  mock  humility,  he 
had  assumed,  must  have  accorded  well  with  this  ridiculous  vani- 
ty. Such  absurdities  are  characteristic  of  Columbus,  who  was  as 
tenacious  of  fictitious  as  he  was  incapable  of  inspiring  real 
respect. 

.  His  conduct  was  such  that,  ere  long,  suppressed  murmurs 
swelled  into  open  rebellion,  if  indeed  disaffection  under  such 
circumstances  can  be  termed  rebellion.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  difficulties  and  disagreements  occurring  in 
'Jamaica,  at  this  period,  as  the  only  account  we  have  of  them  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fernando  Columbus.  From  him  all  other 
authors  have  bon*owed  more  or  less.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  were  hostile  to  Columbus;  that 
only  thesiddy  and  feeble  remained  on  his  side.  Fernando, 
who  isjiot  what  may  be  termed  an  impartial  historian,  and  who 
does  not  scruple  to  distort  facts,  or  indeed  invent  them,  when 
his  father's  reputation  is  at  stake,  nevertheless  allows  quasi 
admissi9n8*of.the  universal  feeling  of  distrust  entertained  tow- 
ard Columbus,  to  escape  him.    He  writes  thus : 

^^  Francis  de  Porras  came  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ad- 
miral's ship,  and  said  to  i  him,  ^My  lord,  what  is  the  meaning 
that  you  will  not  go  into  Spain,  and  will  keep  us  all  here  per- 
ishing.}' The  admiral,  hearing  these  unusual,  insolent  words, 
and  susjpecting  what  the  matter  might  be,  very  calmly  answered 
he  did  not  see  which  way  they  could  go  till  tliose  that  were  gone 
in  the  canoes  sent  a  ship;  that  no  man  was  more  desirous  to 
be  gone  than  he,  as  well  for  his  own  private  interests  as  for  the 
good  of  them  all,  for  whom  he  was  accountable ;  but  that,  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  propose,  he  would  again  call  together  the  cap- 
tains and  principal  men  to  consult,  as  had  been  done  several 
times  before.  Porras  replied  that  it  was  no  time  to  talk,  but 
that  he  should  embark  quickly  or  stay  there  by  himself;  and,  so 
turning  his  back,  added,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^  I  am  going  to  Spain 
with  those  that  will  follow  me.'  At  which  time,  all  his  follow- 
ers who  were  present  began  to  cry  out,  ^  We  will  go  with  you  1 
We  will  go  with  you  1 '  and,  running  about,  possessed  them- 

^^  He  was  serred  at  table  as  a  grandee.    "All  hull"  was  said  to  bim  on  state 
occasions. — (Hslfs,  *<Life  of  Columbus,*'  p.  124.) 
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the  savages,  and  of  bringing  forward  the  sacred  name  of  God. 
Gross  and  unworthy  as  it  was,  it  is,  however,  evident  that  Co- 
lumbus perpetrated  it,  and  the  plan  seems  to  have  worked  well. 
The  Indians  professed  penitence,  and  Columbus  consented  to 
intercede  for  them,  and,  when  the  shadow  passed  from  the  face 
of  the  planet,  reappeared  and  informed  them  that  its  restored 
light  was  the  result  of  his  intercession.  Thenceforth  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  supplies. 

It  becomes  us  here  to  make  some  brief  mention  of  the  mem- 
orable  voyage  made  by  Diego  Mendez  to  Hispaniola.  This 
devoted  man  served  Columbus  faithfully  and  well,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  but  he  later  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  self- 
ish ingratitude  was  to  be  the  only  reward  for  these  services. 

Great  must  have  been  the  hardships  experienced  by  men 
sailing  in  open  canoes  across  a  wide  track  of  ocean.  Mendez 
appears  to  have  organized  an  effective  and  safe  routine.  .  The 
Spaniards  and  Indian  crew  were  divided  into  two  bands,  one  of 
which  watched  and  labored  while  the  other  slept. 

The  burning  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  poured  down  from  a 
cloudless  sky  upon  the  uncovered  canoes ;  the  heat  was  intensi- 
fied by  thi^  reflection  from  the  water.  Soon  the  Indian  rowers 
became  exhausted,  water  and  provisions  failed ;  the  brave  band 
endured  unspeakable  agonies.  On  the  second  night,  one  of  the 
Indians,  overcome  by  labor,  heat,  and  agonizing  thirst,  died ; 
tlie  parched  lips  and  powerless  strokes  of  his  companions  pre-- 
mised  a  like  fate  for  them.  The  last  drop  of  water  had  been 
drunk,  and  despair  had  almost  seized  even  the  strong  heart  of 
Mendez,  when  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  revealed  a  small  isl- 
and. Thither  they  eagerly  steered,  the  lagging  oarsmen  inspired 
with  new  vigor.  The  island  (Navassa)  proved  to  be  a  mass  of 
rock,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ;  rain-water,  however, 
abounded  in  the  hollows  and  crevices.  Several  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Indians  drank  so  eagerly  and  freely  that  they  died  on  the 
spot.  The  more  reasonable  of  the  wom-^ut  party,  after  assuag- 
ing their  thirst,  made  a  fire  of  drift- wood,  and  roasting  the 
shell-fish,  which  they  foxmd  in  abundance,  made  a  hearty  meal, 
which  restored  them  to  their  wontoi  vig-or.  .  The  following  day 
was  spent  on  the  island  resting.  In  the  evening  the  canoes 
again  set  sail,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  four  days  after 
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their  departure  from  Jamaica,  landed  at  Cape  Tibura,  in  His- 
paniola.  "Here,"  says  Diego  Mendez,  in  his  narrative,  "I 
brought  the  canoe  up  to  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  coast,  to 
which  many  of  the  natives  soon  came  and  brought  with  them 
many  articles  of  food,  so  that  I  remained  there  two  days  to  take 
rest." 

These  two  days  expired,  he  set  out,  taking  with  him  six 
native  Indians,  for  San  Domingo,  a  coasting  voyage  of  some 
thirty  leagues.  Fiesco  would  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  as  had 
been  agreed,  but  his  companions  and  the  exhausted  Indians 
would  not  hear  of  a  second  time  exposing  themselves  to  the  ter- 
rible hardships  they  had  endured,  so  the  sea-bound  prisoners  of 
Jamaica  were  kept  in  suspense. 

On  reaching  San  Domingo,  Mendez  was  informed  that 
Ovando  was  in  Xaragua,  a  province  fifty  leagues  distant.  For 
this  place  he  bravely  set  out  on  foot  and  alone,  and  reached  his 
destination  in  safety,  after  achieving,  as  Hr.  Irving  justly  says, 
^^  one  of  the  most  perilous  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  a 
devoted  follower  for  the  safety  of  his  commander." 

For  seven  months  he  remained  in  Xaragua,  but  no  ship  was 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Columbus.  Ovando  has  been  virulently 
assailed  for  this  culpable  neglect.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  he  did  not  thereby  act  according  to 
the  wishes,  if  not  in  obedience  to  the  direct  orders,  of  the  sover- 
eigns. It  is  probable,  indeed  Irving  hints  as  much,  that  Colum- 
bus's would-be  negotiations  with  Genoa  were  better  known  than 
that  worthy  would  have  liked,  and  that,  tidings  of  these  having 
reached  Ovando,  he  considered  the  fortuitous  imprisonment  at 
Jamaica  an  easy  solution  of  the  difficult  problem.  What  to  do 
with  Columbus !  He  learned  from  Mendez  that  the  Spaniards 
were  not  likely  to  lack  food,  and  therefore  considered  that  haste 
was  unnecessary. 

When  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Men- 
dez, a  ship  was  sent  to  Jamaica,  bearing  a  present  from  Ovando 
to  the  colony  of  a  barrel  of  wine  and  two  flitches  of  bacon,  but 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  intention  of  permitting  Colum- 
bus^ as  yet,  to  return  into  the  world. 

Escobar,  who  commanded  the  vessel,  reached  Jamaica  in 
March,  1504.  He  came  alongside  the  stranded  caravels  in  a 
boat  (his  vessel  remaining  out  at  sea),  and,  having  delivered  the 
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wine  and  bacon,  rowed  off  to  a  Bhort  distance,  whence  he  in- 
formed Columbus  that  there  were  no  vessels  then  in  Hispaniola 
of  sufficient  size  to  bring  him  away  with  all  his  followers ;  that, 
as  soon  as  one  arrived,  the  governor  would  send  it  to  his  relief. 

Columbus,  though  feeling,  as  his  son  informs  us,  nothing  but 
enmity  at  heart,  dissimulated  as  usual,  and  wrote  a  most  friendly 
letter  to  Ovando,  declaring  his  satis&ction  that  he  should  have 
the  management  of  affairs,  and  defending  himself  (as  he  gener- 
ally did  when  feeling  guilty)  from  a  charge  which  had  not-  been 
made  against  him,  namely,  that  his  designs  in. returning  to  His- 
paniola were  not  of  a  loyal  character  J** 

'  With  this  missive,  Escobar  departed,  leaving  the  disap-^ 
pointed  Spaniards  again  to  lament,  with  some  cause;  let  us 
admit,  having  joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  a.  man  so 
despised  and  distrusted  by  their  sovereigns,  as  circumstances 
showed  Columbus  to  be. 

The  disaffected  rallied  around  the  brothers  Porras,  and  were 
loud  in  their  complaints.  Some,  in  distant  parts,  would  not 
even  believe  that  a  ship  had  arrived  and  departed,  but  imagined 
this  to  be  but  another  of  thenumerous.&lsehoods  with  which 
Columbus  had  cajoled  and  flattered  them.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  latter  sent  part  of  the  bacon  and  wine  as  tangible  proofs  of 
his  veracity.  "  The  worthlessness  of  a  man's  word,"  says  Irving, 
^^  may  always  be  known  by  the  extravagant  means  he  uses  to 
enforce  it."  Fully  subscribing  to  this  sentiment,  we  feel  that 
the  rebels  were  justified  in  disbelieving  Columbus,  maugre  his 
bacon  in  an  island  where  the  commodity  was  scarce ;  at  any 
rate,  they  resolved  to  Separate  themselves  from,  one  whose  bad 
odor  in  Spain  entailed  upon  his  luckless  followers  such  evil  con- 
sequences, and  who  was,  in  himself,  so  little  worthy  of  devotion 
or  self-sacrifice. 

A  fight  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the  disaffected  were  Icilled. 
Pedro  de  Ledesma,  the  pilot,  who,  by  siwinuning  ashore  at  Be- 
len,  had  saved  the  lives  of  Bartholomew  and  his  companions,  was 
now  covered  with  wounds,  inflicted  by  that  same  Bartholomew, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  an  ordinary 
man.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigor  of  his  constitution,  that  he 
recovered,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Porras  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  Bartholomew  returned  to  the  ships,  having  had  the 

>»*  Navarrete,  "  Colecc.  Dip.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  486. 
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beet  of  the  fight.  The  rehels  o£fered  to  capitalate,  and  were,  we 
are  told,  generoasly  pardoned  by  ColambuB.  It  is  probable 
that  he,  too,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Porraa,  if  heard,  might  have 
something  to  say,  and  was  therefore  qnite  willing  to  come  to 
terms.  He,  however,  detained  Porrss  prisoner,  in  order  to  have 
some  hold  on  his  followers. 

At  length  two  ships  appeared,  to  the  relief  ahke  of  Colum- 
hoB  and  his  enemies.  One  had  been  bought  and  fitted  ont  by 
the  Mthfnl  Menclez,  the  other  was  provided  by  Ovando. 

Mendez  had  thns  nohly  and  indefktigably  labored  for  the 
accompliebment  of' his  difBcalt  mission.  What  reward,  will  be 
asked,  was  given  by  the  noble,  the  great-hearted  Colombns  for 
such  services  1  He  promised  him  the  office  of  atguazU  of  His- 
paniola.  This  post  was,  nevertheless,  given  by  Diego  Colnm- 
bus,  who  had  joinedin  the  promise  made  by  his  finther,  to  Bar- 
tholomew, and  all  the  solicitations  of  Hendez  were  powerless  to 
procure  any  recognition  of  his  devotion    He  died  poor. 

The  king,  seems  to  have  better  appreciated  the  heroic  deed 
than-  he  for  whom-  it  was  performed.  He  granted  Mendez  a 
coat-of-aims,'  upon  which  a  canoe  was  engraved,  in  memory  of 
his  perilous  voyage- 


CHAPTER  XX Vn. 

DELIVEBY    OF    OOLUKBUS    AND    HIB    OOMPANIONS.  —  HIB    BETUBN    TO 

SPAIN. — ^HIB  DEATH. 

JuBT  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  two  shattered  caravels  had 
stranded  at  Santa  Gloria,  when  these  two  vessels  reached  Ja- 
maica in  Jane,  1504.  '  On  the  28th  all  embarked  and  joyfully 
bade  farewell  to  the  island  which  had  so  long  been  their  prison. 
The  transit  to  Eispaniola  was  a  tempestuous  one.  The  vessel 
was  detained  some  days  at  the  island  Beata,  whence.  Columbus 
wrote  a  letter,  full  of  gratitude  and  professions  of  submission,  to 
Ovando/**  TTis  conduct  was  soon  to  show  the  insincerity  of 
these  professions ;  even  while  he  made  them,  he  felt  nothing  but 
enmity  at  heart  toward  the  governor. 

Upon  his  landing,  on  the  13th  of  August,  at  San  Domingo, 
Ovando  received  him  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  installing 
him  in  the  government-house,  and,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay, 
treating  him  with  urbanity  and  politeness.  This  is  admitted  by 
even  the  advocates  of  OolumbtXB.  They  would  have  it  believed, 
however,  that  Ovando's  kindness  was  hypocritical,  and  cite  as 
proof  of  this  that  he  proceeded  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  late  mutiny  of  Porras.  This  had  taken  place,  be 
it  remembered,  within  his  jurisdiction,  but,  as  he  did  not  blindly 
accept,  as  convincing  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  mutineers,  the 
testimony  of  Columbus,  the  latter  waxed  wroth,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  letters  he  had  written  to  Ovando,  recognizing  his 
authority  and  promising  submission  to  it,  he  now  openly  and 
offensively  declared  that  he  was  viceroy,  and  had,  therefore, 
greater  power  than  Ovando.  He  professed  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion that  the  latter  should  dare  to  question,  or  attempt  to  ascer- 

»»  Navarrete,  "  Colecc.  Dip.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  487. 
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tain,  whether  the  six  men  who  had  be^i  killed  in  Jamaica  had 
deserved  their  fate.  Six  human  liyes,  he  held,  were  as  nothing 
compared  to  his  rank  and  dignity. 

Ovando  seems  to  have  regarded  this  bluster  with  the  amused 
indulgence  accorded  to  a  spoiled  and  petulant  child.  He  still 
treated  Columbus  with  polite  consideration^  but  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Investigation  was  made,  the 
result  of  which  apparently  went  far  to  justify  the  mutiny;  for 
Porras,  though  sent  to  Spain,  was  never  punished. 

Thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  San  Do- 
mingo, and  convinced  that  an  attempt  to  reinstate  himself  in 
power  must  be  futile,  C!olumbuB  now  determined  to  return,  with 
all  speed,  to  Spain.  Two  ships  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and, 
after  a  month's  sojourn  in  Hispaniola,  he'set  sail.  A  storm, 
arising  soon  after  his  departure,  carried  away  the  mast  of  his 
ship.  He  sent  it  back  to  port,  and  embarked  on  the  second, 
commanded  by  his  brother  Bartholomew.  :  This  homeward  voy-. 
age  was  one  continued  storm,'**  and  his  ship  was  in.  sorry  plight 
when,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1504,  it  landed  hhn  at  San  Lu- 
car  de  la  Barrameda.  He  was  completely  bedridden,  and  had 
himself  transferred  immediately  to  Seville. 

Here  he  no  doubt  learned  the  fruitlessness  of  his  attempt  to 
excite  the  ambition  of  Genoa.  She  refrained  from  any  espousal 
of  his  cause.  The  Genoese  evidently  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  re- 
fused to  have  any  dealings  with  him.  This  refusal  has  been 
wrongly  attributed,  by  some  writers,  to  his  low  birth.*" 

There  is  a  letter  to  be  found  in  Kavarrete,  bearing  the  date 

• 

iM  xhe  miracalous  and  extraordinary  are  made,  as'  erer,  to  form  a  part  of  this 
Toyage.  Femando,  in  his  relation  of  it,  will  not  content  himself  with  reportmg  a 
terrific  storm,  such  as  might  have  been  enooantered  by  an  ordinary  mortal,  but,  in 
order  that  this  '*  incomparable  man  "  may  be  made  to  display  his  ingenuity,  we  read : 

"  The  weather  being  fair,  and  i0«  very  atiU,  the  mast  flew  tn/o  four  pieces^  but  the 
courage  of  the  lieutenant  (Bartholomew),  and  the  admiral's  ingenuity,  though  he  could 
not  rise  out  of  his  bed  for  the  gout,  found  a  remedy  for  this  misfortune,  making 
a  jury-mast  of  a  yard,  and  strengthening  the  middle  of  it  with  ropes,  and  some  planks 
they  took  from  the  poop  and  stem." — (**  Historia  del  Amirante,"  chapter  criiL) 

"^  Ogilby,  who  makes  Genoa  the  birthplace  of  Golumbus,  says  that  Peter  Bezarus, 
a  countryman  of  Columbus,  "  gives  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  mean  extract,  and, 
among  other  things,  that  the  commonwealth  of  Genoa  refused  to  recelTC  the  great 
legacy  which  Columbus  left  them  in  his  will,  because  they  fondly  thought  it  a  dero- 
gation to  their  honor,  being  so  great  a  republic,  to  take  any  thing  of  bequest  from  a 
fisber*s  son."— (Ooilbt,  *'  America,"  chapter  liL) 
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of  1502,  which  purports  to  have  been  written  by  a  "magistrate 
of  St.  George"  to  Columbus,  complimenting  the  latter  in  high 
terms,  but  discussing  none  of  the  plans  he  had  proposed.  The 
authenticity  of  this  document  may,  however,  be  doubted,  as  we 
find  Columbus  in  1504  complaining  to  Oderigo  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  his  proposals. 

This  hope  dashed  to  the.  ground,  he  became,  once  more, 
urgent  in  his  appeals  to. the  crovni.for  a  restitution  of  his  digni^ 
ties.  We  are  told  that  he  thought  more  of  his  titles  and  ofiSices 
than  of  the  pecuniary  privileges  which  had  been  accorded  to 
him.  The  reasoa  for  :this  is  very  evident :  though  his  demands 
for  money  were  constant  and  exorbitant,  yet  he  was  aware  .that 
the  expenses  of  his  enterprises  had  hitherto  far  exceeded  his 
profits,  and  he,  no  doubt,  appreciated  the  impossibility  of.  becom- 
ing rich  by  claiming  the  fulfillment  of  his  bond  in  that  quarter.. 

The  crown  was  now  awakened  to  the  fiict  that  it  had  no 
power  to  grant  the  titles  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in.  perpetuity.; 
and  the  sovereigns,  far  from  regretting  this,  or  desiring  to.  over- 
step  their  prerogative,  were  rejoiced  at  this  loop-hole  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  escape  from,  the  consequences,  of 
their  foolish  concessions. 

For  these  titles,  Columbus,  with  the  tenacity  of  age  and  the 
puerility  of  childhood,  solicited,  but  solicited  in  vain.  The 
queen,  who  had  been  in  a  critical  condition  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival,  expired  a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1504. 
Henceforth  it  was  to  Ferdinand  alone  that  Columbus. addressed 
his  demands ;  but  Ferdinand  met  them,  as  Isabella  had  done, 
with  tacit  refusal. 

He  was,  at  this  time,  wretchedly  poor— living  by  borrowing 
— and  confesses  that  he  ^^  most  times  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  bill "  at  the  tavern  where  he  lodges. 

He  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  inveighing  against  Ovando,  assuring 
that  monarch  that  the  latter  was  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  careless  of  the  treasure,  and,  above  all,  vm^popular  in 
the  island.  It  is  strange  that  Columbus,  who  had  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly hateful  to  the  people  of  that  same  island,  should  bring 
forward  unpopularity  as  a  proof  of  unworthiness,  and  still  more 
strange  that  he  did  not  perceive  that,  in  admitting  unpopularity 
to  be  a  just  cause  tor  the  removal  of  an  oflicer,  he  fully  justified 
the  proceedings  of  Bobadilla  toward  himself. 
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His  letters  were  not  noticed ;  the  Spanish  court  was  weary 
of  this  ^^  ntido-n'OCchier  promeUitor  di  regnV^  (pauper-pilot  prom- 
iser  of  realms).  He  had  failed  in  all  he  had  promised,  and, 
while  tenacious  that  others  should  fulfill  their  promises,  he  had 
not  fulfilled  one  of  his.  He  had  not  visited  the  grand-khan ;  he 
had  not  brought  tons  of  gold  to  Spain ;  he  had  not  opened  the 
commerce  of  the  East  to  that  kingdom ;  he  had  not  even  dis- 
covered the  strait,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  been  so  con- 
fident that  he  had  been  allowed,  though  in  disgrace,  to  make  a 
fourth  voyage  in  search  of  it.  Yet  these,  by  his  own  proposi- 
tion, were  the  services  for  which  the  privileges  he  claimed  were 
to  be  the  guerdon ;  all  this,  which  he  had  agreed  to  accomplish, 
and  bad  not. accomplished,  was  the  basis  of  his  contract.  It  is, 
therefore,  unjust  to  accuse  the  sovereigns  of  ingratitude  in  not 
performing  their  part  of  it,  when  he  had  not  performed  his,  even 
could  they  legally  have  accorded  to  him  the  .titles  in  question, 
which  we  have  shown  they  could  not. 

When  written  appeals  failed,  he  proceeded  in  person  to 
court,  then  held  in  Segovia.  Once  he  attempted  the  journey, 
but  infirmity  compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  At  length,  in  the 
montb  of  itiLiy,  1505,  he  reached  his  destination. 

The  king  received  him  courteously,  but  we  may  imagine 
that,  when  the  infirm,  impecunious,  and  aged  man  before  him 
sought  to  excite  his  interest  and  secure  his  favor  by  promising  to 
undertake  another  voyage,  wherein  all  former  ones  should  be 
surpassed  in  services  rendered,  the  sensible  monarch  must  have 
with  difficulty  refrained  from  smiling. 

If  Columbus,  twelve  years  previous,  had  been  unable  to  per- 
form what  he  had  promised,  how  absurd  would  it  have  been  to 
expect  him  now,  when  bedridden  and  fast  failing  of  old  age,  to 
xmdertake  voyages  or  render  services!  Ferdinand  contented 
himself  with  recommending  to  Columbus  that  he  should  rest 
and  nurse  his  infirmities. 

He  took  no  notice  of  his  vindictive  accusations  against 
Ovando;  he  even  offered  him  titles  which  might  compensate 
him  for  those  which  the  queen  had,  without  authority,  granted 
him.  These  Columbus  refused.  The  king  theti- proposed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  allowing  Columbus  to  choose 
the  arbiter.  He  selected  Diego  de  Deza,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Palencia,  but  since  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Seville. 
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This  prelate  was,  we  are  told,  the  old  and  tried  friend  of  Colum- 
bus. Of  him  the  latter  thus  writes :  "  He  was  the  cause  that 
their  highnesses  obtained  possession  of  the  Indies,  who  induced 
me  to  remain  in  Castile  when  I  was  on  the  road  to  leave  it." 
And  again  : 

"  K  the  Bishop  of  Palencia  has  arrived,  or  should  arrive,  tell 
him  how  much  I  have  been  gratified  by  his  prosperity ;  and 
that,  if  I  come,  I  shall  lodge  with  his  Grace,  even  though  he 
should  not  invite  me ;  for  we  must  return  to  our  ancient  frater- 
nal  affection." 

Yet  so  evidently  conscious  was  he  of  the  illegality  of  his 
claims  that,  having  chosen  this  friendly  arbiter,  he  would  only 
consent  to  submit  to  him  the  question  of  revenue,  not  that  of 
titles  and  hereditary  offices. 

This,  of  course,  defeated  the  whole  plan  of  arbitration,  for  it 
was  precisely  the  titles,  and  only  the  titles,  which  were  matters 
for  arbitrament;  the  question  of  revenue  could  be  settled  by 
any  accountant.  The  matter,  therefore,  which  might  have  now 
been  arranged  with  some  possible  advantage  to  Columbus,  was 
deferred.  Unwilling  to  come  to  any  but  his  own  terms,  and 
these  being  impossible  to  accede  to,  he  was  again  an  unheeded 
solicitor.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  him  interesting 
Yespucci  in  his  behalf,  and  eager  to  profit  by  the  good  standing 
of  the  latter  at  court  {see  chapter  on  Vespucci). 

But  the  wretched  old  man  was  clinging  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world  when  on  the  very  verge  of  the  tomb.  His  malady, 
aggravated  by  age,  had  increased  rapidly,  and  his  career  was 
near  its  dose.  When  conscious  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  sought  to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  his  life  by  strict  religious 
discipline;  he  stUl  wore  the  Franciscan  garb — token  of  hu- 
mility ;  he  sought  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  redoubling  in  prayer 
and  fasting. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1506,  he  made  the  codicils  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and,  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  breathed  his 
last. 

Well,  perhaps,  would  it  have  been  for  him,  had  his  name 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Well,  certainly,  would  it 
have  been  for  justice,  had  not  a  fictitious  glory  been  created  for 
him  at  the  expense  of  truly  good  and  great  men,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  whose  good  names  his  renown  had  sprung  up. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

BI7BIAL  OF  00LUMBU8. — HB  BEPUTED  TOMBS  AND  MOKUHENTS. 

Thb  falsehoods  which  have  been  promnlgated  coneeming 
Columbus  do  not  end  at  his  death.  We  are  told  that,  upon  its 
occurrence,  Ferdinand  allowed  his  conscience  to  direct  him,  and, 
^th  tardy  justice,  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected  at 

Seville  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

» 

• '*  A  Oastilla  J  a  Leon 
Nnevo  mnndo  dio  Colon." 

Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  king  would  have  been  a  tacit 
admission  that  he  had  culpably  neglected  a  great  man  who  had 
thus  benefited  Spain.  That  he  gave  no  such  orders,  that  no 
monument  was  erected,  is  now  an  ascertained  fSeict. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Sumner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  elsewhere, 
comes  again  to  our  assistance  and  that  of  truth.  He  quotes  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Fernando  Columbus  (the  biographer, 
who  died  some  thirty  years  after  his  father)  in  the  cathedral  at 
Seville,  and  reports  the  above  inscription  as  forming  a  part  of  it. 
He  continues : 

"  Throughout  all  Spain  I  know  of  ho  otlier  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Columbus.  At  Valladolid,  where  he  died,  and  where 
his  body  lay  for  some  years,  there  is  none  that  I  could  discover, 
neither  is  there  any  trace  of  any  at  the  Carinjya^  near  Seville, 
to  which  his  body  was  afterward  transferred,  and  in  which  his 
brother  was  buried." 

Thus  the  inscription  existed  only  on  the  grave  of  Fernando, 
illegitimate  son  of  Columbus,  who,  having  embraced  an  ecclesi- 
astical career  and  devoted  himself  to  letters,  left  his  library  to 
the  Carthusian  monks,  on  condition,  we  are  told,  of  their  placing 
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over  his  grave,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  the  above  inscription. 
He  died,  as  we  have  said,  more  than  thirty  yeara  after  Colombus. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  ever 
abstained  from  any  spontaneous  recognition  of  Columbus  and 
the  claims  set  up  for  him  by  historians. 

It  is  alleged  that  his  remains  were  removed  from  the  convent 
of  the  Franciscans,  at  Yalladolid,  to  the  Carthusian  monastery 
near  Seville,  in  1513,  and  that,  in  1536,  they  were  transported  to 
San  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola.  Be  this  as.it  may,  we  know  that 
when  Spain,  in  1795,  cededthe  island. of  Hispaniola  to  France, 
she  made  no  reservation  of  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  nor  did  she 
contemplate  their  r6moval,  as  she  naturally  would  have  done, 
had  she  regarded  them  in  the  light  of  national  relics. . 

It  was  the  officious  zeal  of  the  Admiral  Aristozabal,  who 
was  sent  to  aid  in  surrendering  the  island  to  the  French,  which 
first  imagined  these  remains  to  be  of  importance  to  Spain.  S<^ 
little,  evidently,  was  thought  of  them,  that  this,  same  Aristoza- 
bal  was  only  5*  informed"  that  they  were  deposited  in  the  island 
upon  his  arrival  there.  The  information,  however,  stirs  up  his 
patriotism;  he  will  not  permiit  them  to  repose  on  French  soil, 
and  desires  that  their  re^ret/ransldtion  shall  be  of  an  official  char- 
acter^ and  accompanied  with  that  kind  of  pomp  and  display 
which  would  have  been  so  grateftil  to  the  living  Columbus.  The 
governor  of  the  island  entered  into  this  project,  though  he  con- 
fessed he  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  matter;  but  ^^as  he  had  not  time,  without 
great  inconvenience,"  to  consult  the  sovereign  on  the  matter,  he 
and  Aristozabal,  with  the  eagerly*proffered  cooperation  of  the 
clergy,  decided  to  action  their  own  responsibility,  and  transfer 
these  sacred  remains  to  Havana,  in  Cuba.  This  was  done,  wo 
are  told,  with  almosl  royal  honors.  But,  however  important  the 
bones  of  Columbus  had  heoome  to  Spain  in*  1795,  they  evidently 
had  not  been  much  revered  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  previous^  and,  when  all  is  told,  and  the  pompous  pageant 
which  transported  them  to  Havana  described,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  bones  and  mould  scraped  up  with  such  care  were 
the  veritable  ashes  of  Columbus.***    K  they  were,  why  had  they 

>**  If.  De  LoiigaeB,  speaking  of  the  disappear&nce  of  the  tbub  cross  (set  up  by 
Columbus,  which  had  worked  so  many  miracles),  says :  ^'  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  a 
country  ruined  and  tetrified,  it  was  not  known  what  Isad  become  of  the  true  oross^ 
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been  tluis  neglected  ?  why  had  the  slab  or  panel  which  closed  the 
niche  in  the  altar  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  lain,  remained 
uninscribed  i  This  attempt  at  honoring  (when  driven  from  the 
island)  remains  which  had  been  allowed  to  repose  unmarked  for 
more  than  two  himdred  and  fifty  years  of  residence  and  posses- 
sion, is  too  spasmodic  and  tardy  to  be  regarded  as  the  sponta- 
neous admission,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  she  was  under  obli- 
gations to  the  man  Columbus,  or  to  his  memory,  and,  though 
the  above  unauthorized  acts  of  the  governor  and  admiral  are 
said  to  have  afterward  received  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  this  sanction  was  given,  rather  than,  by  dis- 
approval, to  give  greater  notoriety  to  an  unpleasant  matter. 

Thus  the  last  stone  of  the  structure  is  overturned.  It  seemed 
to  authors  necessary,  in  order  fitly  to  close  their  romances  en- 
titled histories  of  Columbus,  and  their  record  of  the  persecutions 
of  which  they  represent  him  to  have  been  the  victim,  to  invent 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  by  which  Ferdinand  is  made  to  order  the 
erection  of  a  saperb  monument  with  a  pompous  inscription,  and, 
stung  by  remorse,  in  this  act  to  confess  his  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice. But,  unfortunately  for  romance,  though  more  fortu- 
nately for  justice,  this  statement  is  a  fiction ;  the  fiction  has  been 
proved,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fear  that  the  ^'  cold  and  calculat- 
ing Ferdinand  "  descended  to  his  grave,  complacently  conscious 
of  having  treated  Columbus  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  he 
deserved. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  honor  of  these  United 
States,  had  their  representatives,  in  this  matter,  acted  as  wisely 
as  did  Spain.  Then  the  brazen  doors  at  the  national  Capitol,  bo 
creditable,  as  works  of  art,  to  those  who  designed  and  cast  them, 
would  have  illustrated  some  worthier  theme ;  nor  would  the  na- 
tion one  day  regret  that  Congress  had  felt  it  necessary  to  import 
brass  from.  Bavaria,  and  to  expend  the  public  treasure  in  caus- 
ing the  bronze  of  Munich  to  symbolize  a  fiction.  Here  is 
wrought,  with  artistic  skill,  ^^  fdhled  "triumphal  entry  into 
Barcelona,"  "  full  of  the  glory  of  success  and  waving  banners. 

....  irhen  at  San  Domingo  the  exact  burial-place  of  Colnmbas  himself  was  forgot- 
ten."— ("  Christophe  Colombe,"  vol.  ii.,  livre  iv.,  chapter  yiii.) 

It  may  be  that  these  relic-hunters  unconsciously  gathered  the  remains  of  some 
victim  of  ''  the  admiral,"  which,  if  conscious  of  the  label  upon  the  box  which  coik 
tained  them,  would  indignantly  start  from  their  cerement 
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All  the  halo  of  rose-color  seems  now  to  light  the  future  of  the 
great  discoverer."  *"  Yet  this  triumph  is  but  a  creation,  as  we 
have  shown,  of  imaginative  brains — the  pageant  never  took 
place,  and  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Barcelona  was  unnoticed 
by  the  chroniclers  of  that  city,  who  recorded  events  of  trivial 
importance. 

Anon,  we  see  Columbus  aroused  to  ^^  stem  indignation  at  the 
capture  of  an  Indian  girl,"  which  must  cause  those  to  smile  who 
remember  how  often  he  ^'  ordered  some  Indians  to  be  taken," 
and  who  have  marked  his  systematized  efforts  to  establish  a 
slave-trade. 

'Not  can  we  pass  over  the  injustice  with  which  such  men  as 
Yespucci  and  Pinzon  are  made  to  play  the  satellite  to  the  pau- 
per pirate. 

A  wiser  lesson  might  have  been  learned  from  Yenice.  In 
the  grand  hall,  in  the  palace  of  the  doges,  many  successive  pan- 
els are  filled  with  the  portraits  of  doges  who  had  reflected  honor 
upon  the  ^^  mistress  of  the  seas,"  and  had  aided  in  making  Yen- 
ice  glorious.  Over  -  one,  however,  a  dark  veil  is  cast,  and  we 
read :  "  They* 'did  not  place  his  portrait  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
council,  but  in  the  place  wliere  it  should  have  been  is  the  in- 
scription :  '  JSRo  est  locus  Mdrim  FaUero  decapUaiipro  crifnim- 
bus^  (This  is  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero,  decapitated  for  his 
crimes)."  '- 

O  Yenice  1  O  Washington  I  How  diverse  are  your  stand- 
ards of  legal  and  moral  ethics  1  For  the  same  'crime,  one 
mounts  the  scaffold,  another  is  placed  among  the  gods. 

Nor  does  this  brazen  fiction  "  trammel  up  the  consequences." 
The  district  in  which  the  nation  lias- reared  its  temple  is  humili- 
ated by  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  alias  under  which  the  pirati- 
cal Griego  disappeared  from  the  gaze  of  an  injured  people,  while 
states  and  municipalities  will  obscure  the  name  of  America  by 
planting  thi%  pa/rasite  {rom  sea  to  sea. 

When  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  shall  ask  America  how 
long  she  will  continue  thus  to  honor  the  man,  who  after  having 
basely  robbed  the  dead,  falsely  styled  himself  a  discoverer,  and 
enslaved  his  fellow,  what  answer  shall  she  mahet 

*'*  8m  official  description,  also  chapter  xiv.  of  this  volome. 
i«>  Marin  Sanato,  "Cronica,*'  vol.  zxii.,  p.  689. 


CHAPTEE  XXrX. 

nRARAiTFKit    OF    OOLDHBIIS. 


Tbb  cbftracter  of  ColnmbnB,  ae  portrayed  bj  hh  actions,  does 
not  belie  tbe  impreseion  given  bj  Ms  eon'e  description  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Hypoerisy  is  largely  predominant  j  to  this 
revolting  trait,  to  the  sbame  of  bomani^  be  it  said,  he  owes 


most  of  hia  fame,  for  the  Church,  charmed  with  the  devotion  lie 
professed,  has  chanted  hia  praises,  and  cmshed  any  historian  who 
would  not  join  in  theai,  as  long  as  her  power  was  sufficient.  In 
our  own  day  M.  Roselly  de  Lorgnes  writes  an  enthneiastic  and 
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ecstatic  panegyric,  in  which  he  relieves  himself  of  his  overbur- 
dening admiration  by  exclaiming,  in  huge  capitals,  "  Colu^ibus 
WAS  A  SAINT  1 "  And  even  American  writers  would  warn  off,  as 
from  sacred  precincts,  the  profane  who,  creeping  around  the  idol, 
would  spy  its  feet  of  clay. 

This  blind  partiality  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  great  measure  due 
to  Columbus's  professions  of  religious  zeal.  This  "  great  navi- 
gator,''  who  had  spent  all  his  life  at  sea,  cannot,  on  entering 
upon  his  self-styled  "  holy  mission,"  even  speak  in  the  language 
of  seamen ;  he  discards  all  nautical  parlance,  substituting  religious 
terms — "  I  sailed  so  many  leagues  between  vespers  and  com- 
plines." He  sailed  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  commanded  his  ship,  appropriate- 
ly (?).^.^  dad  in  an  humble  garb,  resembling  in  form  and  color  the 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  simply  girded  with  a  cord,  and  suf- 
fered ills  beard  to  grow  like  the  brethren  of  that  order."  Three 
times  out  of  four,  when  lots  are  cast  to  decide  who  shaU  perform 
certain  penance,  by  the  skillful  manipulation  of  a  marked  bean 
he  causes  the  lot  to  fell  mi/racuUxasly  to  him,  "  to  show,"  his  son 
modestly  observes,  "  that  his  offerings  were  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  those  of  others." 

All  this  religious  affectation  disgusts  the  truly  reverent  mind. 
Above  all,  when  we  find  what  atrocious  acts  were  committed 
under  its  protection,  and  how  widely  the  actions  of  Columbus 
differed  from  his  professions  when  he  had  attained  his  end,  and 
was  far  from  all  who  could  bring  him  to  ac30unt. 

On  reaching  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  his  first  act  was,  we 
are  told,  to  fell  on  his  face  and  kiss  the  sand ;  his  next,  to  take 
possession  for  Castile ;  his  third,  to  make  all  swear  allegiance  to 
him  as  Viceroy  of  India.  This  done,  he  proceeded  at  leisure  to 
capture  the  unoffending  natives,  and  bear  them  into  slavery. 
Tears  later,  when  his  cruel  government  had  driven  Spaniards 
and  natives  alike  to  desx>eration,  so  that  they  sent  across  the 
ocean  piteous  appeals  to  be  relieved  from  so  merciless  a  tyrant, 
we  find  him  accused  of  refusing  to  permit  the  baptism  of  these 
unfortunate  Indians,  for  the  welfare  of  whose  souls  he  had  pro- 
fessed such  solicitude,  because  by  embracing  Christianity  they 
exempted  themselves  from  slavery,  and  could  no  longer  minister 
to  his  love  of  gain. 

His  son  tells  us :  *^  He  was  so  strict  in  religious  matters,  that, 
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for  fasting  and  Baying  the  divine  offices,  lie  miglit  be  thought 
professed  in  some  religious  order.  So  great  was  his  averBion  to 
swearing  and  cursing,  that  I  protest  I  never  heard  him  swear 
any  other  oath  than  hy  San  Fernando,  and  when  in  the  greatest 
passion  with  anybody  he  wonld  vent  his  spleen  by  saying,  'God 
take  yon,  for  doing  so  and  so.'  When  he  was  to  write,  his  way 
of  trying  bis  pen  was  by  writing  the  words  'Je»us  cum  Maria 
jU  nobis  in  via,"  and  that  in  such  a  character  as  might  very  well 
serve  to  get  his  bread." 

The  praises  here  given  ,are  somewhat  equivocal.     He  does 
not  say  hiB/aiher'a  life  and  acta  were-  aiich  aa  to  render  him  a 


bright  example  of  goodness,  bnt  that,  for  jmtying  and  facing, 
he  might  be  thooght  to  belong  to  some  holy  order.  In  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  both  father  and  son  seem  to  have  de- 
pended more  upon  the  form  than  the  substance ;  for  reality  and 
practical  piety  they  substituted  show  and  profession,  and  were 
far  from  conceiving  the  ideal  of  the  poet  who  wrote  : 
"He  prajetfa  bwt  who  loveth  beet 

AU  oreatarea  gre&t  and  amall, 
For  the  good  God  who  loreth  as, 

Hath  mode  and  loved  them  aU." 
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Fao  6DIILI  Of  TBB  HAKDWBiTnio  AHD  SioHATUBS  or  CoLUMBUs.— <Froin  hifl  M89.  deposited  at  Qenot.)  **> 

">  The  above  Bpecimen  of  this  exqaislte  bandfrriting  would  seem  to  suggest  that  copy- 
ists were  at  a  premium. 
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To  try  one's  pen  with  the  words  recorded  by  Fernando  hardly 
enits  the  inspiration  of  genuine  reverence,  while  the  gentle  oath, 
uttered  with  due  vehemence,  must  have  fully  answered  its  pur- 
pose, and  is  vigorous  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
modem  Anglo-Saxon. 

From  some  such  original  as  Columbus,  Molidre  must  have 
draw  his  inimitable  "  Tartufe,"  who  is  disturbed  by  the  sin  of 
having  caught  a  flea  while  at  prayers,  and  dispatched  him  with 
anger;  who  advertises  his  wearing  a  hair  shirt,  and,  withal, 
would  rob  his  dupe  of  home,  fortune,  and  honor.  Does  not  the 
following  seem  strangely  applicable  to  our  heiro } 

^^The  profession  of  hypocrite  has  marvelous  advantages. 
How  many  thus  redeem  the  scandal  of  youth,  and,  sagely  mak- 
ing a  buckler  and  doak  of  religion,  indulge  their  favorite  sins 
with  impunity  1  When  found  out,  they  are  far  from  losing  credit- 
A  penitent  air,  a  sigh  of  mortification,  two  turns  of  the  eyes,  and 
nil  goes  on  as  before  1 " 

No  character  in  history  has  more  truly,  or,  as  regards  pos- 
terity, more  successfully  made  a  cloak,  of  religion  wherewith  to 
hide  an  ungodly  life,  than  did  Christopher  Columbus.  But  hy- 
pocrisy availed  him  less  in  his  own  day.  He  himself,  as  we 
have  diown,  bears  witness  to  the  depth  of  ignominy  into  whidi 
he  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-men.  Throughout 
his  history,  by  whomsoever  recounted,  distrust  and  aversion  are 
traceable  in  those  of  every  rank  and  degree  who  had  dealings 
with  him,  from  the  sovereigns  to  the  ^^  graceless  cook." 

Apparently  no  depravity  coald  be  attributed  to  him  which 
was. too  gross  for  belief,  and  it  was  but  natural  and  fitting  that 
liis  ostentatious  devotion  and  pious  punctilio  should  augment 
the  odium  in  which  he  was  held,  while  the  manner  in  which  he 
represented  himself  as  the  chosen  of  Ood,  the  Chbist-beabeb, 
and  the  fiimiliar  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Deity,  are  re- 
volting in  their  blasphemy  and  hypocrisy. 

But  the  feature  of  his  life  which  chiefly  troubles  his  would-be 
canonizers  is  his  private  moral  character,  in  which  are  many  ugly 
flaws  which  they  are  anxious  to  conceal  or  explain.  Among 
these  is  his  open  and  notorious  illicit  amour  with  Beatrix  Enri- 
quez  of  Cordova,  which  continued  during  a  series  of  years.  Of 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  illogical  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  Messrs.  De  Lorgues  and  Cadoret  to 
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establish  a  marriage ;  "*  nor  was  it  worth  their  while  to  attempt  a 
refutatioui  of  a  so  universally-accepted  statement,  even  had  they 
been  more  fortunate  in  their  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Co- 
lumbus stands  unanswerably  convicted  of  many  atrocious  deeds 
beside  which  his  illicit  amours  sink  into  insignificance.  Why 
labor,  then,  to  acquit  him  of  an  offense^  while  all  the  world  is 
supposed  to  know  that  he  was  guilty  of  crimes  t  Nor  is  it  less 
absurd  to  allege  that  his  being  guilty  of  such  an  offense  would 
have  called  down  upon  him  the  indignation  and  censure  of  the' 
Church,  tirid  the  displeasure  of  Isabella.  Was  it  for  the  Church, 
at  whose  head  was  the  licentious  and  intriguing  Borgia  (Alex- 
ander VI.),;to  reprove  one  of  its  minor  devotees  for  such  peca- 
dillos!  Was  it  for  Ferdinand,  with  his  various  mistresses 
and  illegitimate  children,  or  for  his*  wife!  Such  an  episode 
may  rather  have  been  supposed  to  his  credit,  and  it  is  worse 
than  futile  to  attempt  to  square  his  actions  "by  any  high  moral 
standard. 

-  One  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  M.  Cadoret  to 
prove  that  Beatrix  was  the  wife,  not  the  mistress,  of  Columbus, 
and  which  he  appears  to  consider  convincing,  is,  that  neither  Bo- 
badilla,  Ovando,  nor  Fonseca,  ever  accused  him  of  illicit  connec- 
tions, and  that  they,  as  his  enemies,  would  surely  have  done  so 
had  there  been  foundation  for  such  an  accusation. 

Not  to  repeat  what  we  said  abpve  about  the  morals  of  the 
times,  BobadUla,  Ovando,  and  Fonseca  are  reported,  even  by 
their  enemies  and  detractors,  to  have  been  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  breeding.  The  first  two  were  sent  to  Hispaniola  to  exam- 
ine into  Columbus's  conduct  as  governor,  not  into  his  private 
character.  The  third  had  the  direction  of  financial  matters  con- 
cerning the  islands,  and  his  relations  with  Columbus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  duties  of  all 
three  only  extended  to  his  official  career,  and  we  may  presume 
they  neither  troubled  themselves  about,  nor  would  have  had  the 
indelicacy  to  force  upon  the  public  and  crown,  the  details  of  his 
private  life. 

The  &ct  that  Columbus  on  his  death-bed  recommended  Bea- 
trix to  the  care  of  his  son  Diego,  and  his  seeming  remorse  at  hav- 

>**  A  Life  of  Colambus,  by  the  Abb6  Cadoret  appeared  in  1869,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  latest  effort  that  has  been  made  to  proTe  a  marriage  between  Beatrix  and 
Colnmbns. 
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ing  neglected  her,  is  also  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Cadoret  as  proof  of 
his  marriage  to  her. 

"Neglect,"  he  says,  "when  capable  of  stirring  the  con- 
science, must  necessarily  have  been  practised  toward  a  legiti- 
mate wife."  *••  Thus  we  are  taught  that  the  man  who  leads  an 
unfortunate  woman  to  shame  and  ruin,  begets  children  by  her, 
and  then  abaudons  her  to  poverty  and  disgrace,  need  feel  neither 
remorse  nor  qualms  of  conscience.  The  brutality  of  such  a  senti- 
ment need  scarcely  be  dwelt  upon,  particularly  as  emanating 
from  an  avowed  disciple  of  Him  who  said :  "  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee ;  go  and  sin  no  more." 

The  denial  of  Columbus's  illicit  connection  with  Beatrix  is 
of  recent'  date,  and  has  been  set  on  foot  by  that  school  of  the- 
ologians who  desire  his  canonization.  Heretofore  his  most  ar- 
dent admirers,  oven,  ministers  of  the  Church,  have  admitted  it. 
Spotomo,  considering  it  futile  to  deny,  seeks  to  make  it  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  his  hero.  "  In  yielding  to  his  passions,"  he 
writes,  "  our  navigator  showed  that  he  was  but  a  man.  In 
avowing  his  fault  he  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  religious 
faith.'.'.  Father  Spotomo  did  not  foresee,  when  he  wrote  the 
above,  that  a  school  should  arise  among  his  brethren,  whose 
object  should  be  to  prove  that  "our  navigator  "  was  more  than  a 
man 

Irving,  that  warmest  and  most  eloquent  advocate  of  Colum- 
bus, writes : 

"  Though  Columbus  had  now  relinquished  all  expectatiotis  of 
patronage  from  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  he  was  unwilling  to 
break  off  all  connection  with  Spain.  A  tie  of  a  tender  nature 
still  bound  him  to  that  country.  During  his  first  visit  to  Cor- 
dova, he  had  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady  of  that  city, 
named  Beatrix  Enriquez.  This  attachment  has  been  given  as 
an  additional  cause  of  his  lingering  so  long  in  Spain,  and  bear- 
ing with  the  delays  he  experienced.  like  most  of  the  particu- 
lars of  this  part  of  his  life,  his  connection  with  this  lady  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  marriage."  '** 

Major,  of  the  British. Museum,  asserts  that,  "but  for  an  at- 
tachment which  he  (Columbus)  had  formed  at  Cordova,  which 

>**  Cadoret,  **  Vie  de  Christophe  Golombe,"  appendice,  p.  402. 
>•*  Irring,  **  Columbus,*'  book  II.,  chapter  vi. 
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made  him  reluctant  to  leave  Spain,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  repaired  to  France.*" 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Columbus,  as 
portrayed  in  his  acts,  and  an  observance  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  him  after  the  commencement  of  his  voyages,  render 
some  such  explanation  as  that  given  by  Irving  and  Major  neces- 
sary to  account  for  his  remaining  in  Spain.  It  goes  far  to  throw 
light  on  dark  places.  We  have  abeady  seen  how  the  difficulties 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  his  schemes  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  invented.  The  pecuniary  outlay 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  project  was  eventually  sup- 
plied by.  private  individuals  and  by  the  little  town  of  Palos, 
without  difficulgr.  The  delay,  then,  was  not  caused  by  any  of 
the  reasons*  generally  given.  How  much  more  probable,  that 
Columbus,  the  unprincipled  pirate,  should  have  preferred,  for  a 
time  a  life. of  easy  dalliance  at  Cordova  with  Beatrix,  supported 
by  his  friends  Juan  Perez  and  Pinzon  1  When  wearied  of  it  he 
closed  his  negotiations  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that .  Columbus's  private 
morals  were  impure.  His  sickness  and  distemper,  so  often  men- 
tioned, but  so  lightly  dwelt  upon  by  his  biographers,  were 
attended  by  such  symptoms  as  to  have  led  some  to  suppose  that 
he  was  afflicted,  not  by  the  gout,  but  by  that  dreadful  scourge 
which  licentiousness  has  entailed  upon  man.' 


lee 


***.HiJor,  **  Select  Letters  of  Columbus/*  introducUon,  p.  52. 

>**  Yoltaire  may  have  spoken,  and  probably  did  speak,  figuraUvely,  when  he  said : 
"  So  man  is  not  bom  wicked.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  so  many  are  infected  with  the 
peatUenoe  of  wickedness  !  It  is  because  they  who  bear  rule  over  them,  haying  caught 
the  distemper,  communicate  it  to  others ;  as  a  woman,  having  the  distemper  which 
Christopher  Columbus  brought  from  America,  has  spread  the  venom  all  over  Europe.'* 
But,  however  pertinent  or  impertinent  to  Columbus  the  above  obscure  allusion  to  him 
may  have  l^een,  the  great  French  philosopher  was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  assertion 
that  the  disease  in  question  was  of  modem  origin,  or  that  it  was  brought  to  Enrope 
from  America.  Mr.  Prescott,  in  a  foounote,  refers  the  curious  on  this  subject  to  a 
work  entitled  "Lettere  sulla  Storia  de*  Mali  Yenerei,  di  Domenico  Thiene,  Yenena, 
1828.'*  **  In  this  work,*'  he  says,  **  the  author  has  assembled  all  the  early  notices  of 
the  disease  of  any  authority,  and  discussed  thdr  import  with  great  integrity  and 
judgment  The  following  positions  may  be  considered  as  established  by  his  re- 
seardies:  1.  That  n«ther  Columbus  nor  his  son,  in  thdr  copious  narratives  and 
oorreepondence,  allude,  in  any  way,  to  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  in  the  New 
World.  I  must  add,"  continues  Mr.  Prescott,  "  that  an  examination  of  the  original 
doeoment  published  by  Navarrete  since  the  date  of  Dr.  Thiene'a  work,  AiUy  confirms 
this  statement     2.  That  among  the  frequent  notices  of  the  disease,  during  the 
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It  is  strange  that  historians  should  persist  in  representing 
Columbus  to  have  been  inspired  by  lofty  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm when  undertaking  his  voyage  of  so-called  discovery.  In 
view  of  the  facts,  can  it  really  be  supposed  that  it  was  devotion 

tweoty-fire  yean  immediately  foUowing  the  diaooTery  of  America,  there  is  not  a 
single  intimation  of  its  having  been  brought  from  that  country ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  uniform  derivation  of  it  from  some  other  source,  generally  France.  .8.  That 
the  disorder  was  known  and  circumstantially  described  previous  to  the  expedition 
of  Charles  YIEL,  and,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
in  that  way,  as  vulgarly  supposed.  4.  That  various  contemporary  authors  trace  its 
existence,  in  a  variety  of  countries,  as  far  back  as  1493  and  the  beginning  of  1494, 
showing  a  rapidity  and  extent  of  *diffhsion  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  its  importation 
by  Columbus  in  1498.  6.  Lastly,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  dose  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella's  reigns  that  the  first  work  appeared,  aflTecting  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease to  America.*' 

If  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Prescott  and  Dr.  Thiene  have  amved,  be  correct, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  authorities  cited  by  them  sustain  their  verdict  Fernando 
Columbus,  who  is  represented  as  silent  upon  this  subject,  says  (**  Historia  del  Ami- 
rante,"  chapter  Ixxiv.):  '*Thi9  admiral  being  come  to  San  Domingo  ....  found 
that  abundance  of  those  he  had  left  were  dead,  and,  of  those  that  remained,  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  sick  of  the  French  pox."   * 

In  chapter  Ixl  he  also  states  that  **  it  had  pleased  His  Divine  Majesty^ ...  .  to  send 
such  scarcity  of  provisions  and  such  violent  diseases  among  them  "  (the  natives)  "  that 
they  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  what  they  had  becm  at  first,  to  make  it  appear  more 
plain  that  such  miraculous  victories,  and  the  subduing  of  nations,  are  his  right,  and 
not  the  effect  of  ^ur  power  or  conduct" 

This  loathsome  visitation,  in  which  Fernando  professes  to  $ee  the  divine  hand, 
appears  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  blessings  borne  by  Columbus,  certainly  from 
S^n  to  Hitpttniolaj  or  from  Bi^xmiola  to  Spain^  probably  both;  and  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  voyage  was  the  conversion  of  Europe  into  a  charnel-house,  or  vale  of 
Hmoom,  and  the  reduction  of  the  population  of  the  island  to  one-third  of  its  former 
numbers. 

Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  consult  the  history  of  the  period.  Peter  Martyr, 
alludmg  to  the  case  noticed  by  Fernando  at  San  Domingo,  says :  **  Such  as  desired  to  l^ 
cured  of  the  troublesome  disease  of  the  pox,"  used  a  decoction  of  guaiacan-wood,  which  ' 
remedy,  he  informs  us,  was  soon  employed  in  the  treatment  of  patients  in  Europe,  ^  to 
draw  the  unhappy  disease  out  of  the  bones  and  marrow."  So  efficacious  did  the  wood 
and  bark  of  this  tree  prove,  that  the  pious  Spaniards,  after  having  tested  its  virtuefl, 
named  M^^the  hofy  iree,^*  Herrera  would  have  us  regard  this  disease  as  of  American 
origin.  Alluding  to  the  case  mentioned  by.  Fernando  and  Peter  Martyr,  he  aays : 
''Provittons  now  growing  very  scarce,  many  of  the  Spaniards  fell  sick ;  but,  what  was 
worse,  by  having  to  do  with  the  Indian  women,  they  contracted  a  distemper  common 
enough  amonff  the  naiivm^  but  altogether  unknown  to  them  (tiie  Spaniards),  which  occa- 
rioned  them  to  break  out  in  blotches  all  over  their  bodies,  of  which  many  died,  and 
others,  thinking  to  be  cured  by  change  of  air,  returned  to  Spain,  and  spread  the  dis- 
temper there.  However,  it  pleased  God  that  the  same  place  afforded  Uie  remedy  as 
gave  the  evil,  for,  some  time  after,  an  Indian  woman,  wife  to  a  Spaniard,  showed  the 
use  of  the  wood  caUed  guaiacan,  which  relieved  them.  This  is  the  disease  now  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  French  pox."^Herrera,  Decade  L,  book  v.,  chapter  v.) 
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to  the  Church,  to  Christianity,  which  made  him  haunt  and  im- 
portune the  court  of  Spain  for  years  ?  Was  he,  in  truth,  actu- 
ated by  a  noble  desire  to  benefit  a  benighted  portion  of  human- 
ty,  or  does  he  not  rather  appear  to  have  been  stimulated  by 

In  Ramusio's  great  work  we  find  tbe  following:  ** Your  majesty  may  be  assured  that 
this  sickness  comes  from  the  Indies,  and  is  rery  common  among  the  Indians ;  but  it  is 
not  as  virulent  in  those  parts  as  among  us,  so  that  the  Indians  cure  themselres. easily 
in  those  islands  with  the  wood  (guaiacan),  and  in  Urra  firma  with  herbs,  or  things' 
they  know  of,  for  they  are  great  herbalists. '  ThtfinA  ivnM  thai  thig  neknen  wa$  men  in 
Bpaian.  was  after  Don  Christopher  Ck»lumbus  had  discovered  the  Indies  and  returned 
to  these  parts ;  and  some  Christians  that  came  with  him,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  discovery,  and  those  also  who  had  gone  with  him  on  his  second  voyage,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  brought  over  this  sickness,  and  by  them  it  was  communicated 
to  other  persons.  And  in  the  year  1496,  when  the  great  captain,  Don  Cbnsalvo  Fer- 
rando,  of  Cordoba,  passed  into  Italy  with  troops  to  support  the  King  of  Naples,  Don 
Ferdinand  the  Younger,  against  the  S^ing  of  France,  by  command  of  the  Cathollo 
sovereigns,  Don  Ferdinand  and  DoBa  Isabella  of  immortal  memory,  ancestors  of  your 
majesty,  the  sickness  was  brought  over  by  some  Spaniards,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  it  was -seen  in  Italy;  and,  as  this  was  the  time  when  the  Frenchj  with  the  afore- 
said King  Charles,  came  into  Italy,  the  Italians  called  the  sickness  French  sickness, 
and  the  French  called  it  Ksples  sickness,  because  they  had  never  known  it  till  this 
war,  after  which  ii  was  disseminated  throughout  Christendom,  and  passed  into 
Africa.*' — (Ramusio,  tome  iii,  p.  66.) 

Army  surgeons,  and  those  familiar  with  the  rapid  spread  of  this  disease,  especially 
when  aided  by  camp-followers,  will  not,  we  think,  regard  the  time  intervening  between 
tlie  return  of  Columbus  and  the  developments  above  noted  as  too  brief  for  compass- 
ing the  wide-spread  ruin  generally  recorded  of  this  period. 

Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  in  his  account  of.  travel  in  the  Northwest,  notices  the 
successful  manner  in  which  the  Indians  residing  in  regions  remote  from  civilization, 
treat  this  disease,  displaying  a  skill  evidently  not  acquired  from  contact  with  the 
white  race. 

The  disease  in  question  is  undoubtedly  of  far  earlier  origin  than  the... advent  of 
Colambus  in  the  Western  islands.  Its  presence  may  be  traced  to  the  most  ancient 
times,  in  writings  both  sacred  and  profane. 

'*  His  bones  are  fall  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the 
dust,'*  saith  Job. 

The  Hindoo  sacred  writings,  probably  older  than  Job,  contain  evident  allupions 
to  this  malady,  among  others  the  following :  '*  Evtoy  man  who  has  contracted  disease 
from  the  use  or  abuse  of  women,  shall  be  impure  while  it  continues,  and  for  ten  days 
and  ten  nights  after  his  restoration.  .  .  .  The  mat  of  his  bed  is  defiled,  and  must  be 
burned.  .  .  .  The  horse,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  on  which  he  may  ride  on  pilgrim- 
ages, shiall  be  impure,  and  shall  be  washed  in  water  wherdn  is  dissolved  a  sprig  of 
cousa." 

We  read  in  Herodotus  that,  after  the  Scythians  had  overrun  Asia,  and  were 
advancing  upon  Egypt,  Psammetichus  met  them  in  Palestine,  and,  by  presents  and 
entreaties,  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  to  thdr  homes ;  that  the.  Scythians,  on 
their  homeward  march,  came  to  Ascalon ;  that  the  greater  part  of  thdr  body  passed 
through  without  molesting  it,  but  that  some  remained  behind  and  plundered  the  tem- 
ple of  the  CdesHal  Venus ;  that  **  upon  the  Soythians  who  plunder^  this  temple, 
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avarice,  petty  ambition,  and  vanity  ?  A  perusal  of  the  condi- 
tions he  laid  down  suffices  to  convince  us  that  the  latter  was  the 
case.  He  aflfects  love  for  Christ,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He 
would  be  the  bearer  of  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations,  would 

and,  indeed,  upon  all  their  posterity,  the  deitj  entaUed  a  fearful  punishment — they 
were  afflicted  with  the  female  diaeasc.  The  Scythians  themselves  confess  that  their 
countrymen  suffered  this  malady  in  consequence  of  the  abore  crime."  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Scythians  in  question,  not  only  plundered  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, but  recdred  from  her  priestesses,  whose  liyes  were  not  the  most  chaste,  the 
disease  which  thereafter  afflicted  them  and  their  posterity.  Tbe  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus  contains  instructioDB  for  cleanliness,  eyidently  looking  to  this  disease. 
The  ordinance  of  drcumcisioo  is  an  ancient  one,  and  was  instituted  to  check  its  rav- 
ages.  Herod  of  Judea  died  of  it^  Many  references  to  ancient  history  might  be 
made,  tending  to  establish  an  antiquity  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Hispaniola.  In  Europe  its  presence  is  traced  as  early  at  least  as  1847.  Jane  I., 
Queen  of  the  two  Sicilies,  ordered,  in  that  year,  that  a  public  brothel  be  set  up  at 
Avignon,  that  the  "  wenches  who  played  there  "  should  be  examined  every  Saturday 
by  the  abbess  and  a  surgeon,  "  and  if  any  of  them  had  contracted  any  illness  by 
thdr  whoring,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  prostitute  themselves,  lest  the  youth 
who  conversed  with  them  should  catch  their  distemper."  Thus  it  appears  that,  more 
than  a  hundred  yean  previous  to  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  149B,  the  date  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  venereal  disease,  as  fixed  by  many  authors,  we  find  regulations  for  preventing 
its  spread.  It  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  may,  like  those  of 
the  Old  World,  have  engendered  this  scourge,  but  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  It 
is  true  that,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  Europe  be- 
came one  vast  lazar-honse.  But  this  was  owing,  not  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
disease,  but  to  the  inereated  vinUenee  of  one  already  known,  eantequent  upon  sexual 
intercourse  between  persons  of  diverse  races,  whUe  and  dark.  The  disease,  which 
before  had  been  curable  when  contracted  between  members  of  the  Caucasian  family, 
when  communicated  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  islanders  of  Hispaniola,  and  in  a  few 
days  returned  by  the  latter  with  interest,  became,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  a  new 
disease,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  physician.  Thus  was  inaugurated  an  '*  irrq^reB- 
nble  .eonjliel^*^  or  war  of  races,  by  which  some  of  the  Western  islands  were  nearly 
depopulated.  Many  are  the  conjectures  and  explanations  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
virus.  Some  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  the  use  of  water  from  poisoned  wells ; 
others,  to  lime  mixed  with  the  blood  of  diseased  patients  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Laza- 
rus. Phioravanti  says  that,  in  1466,  during  the  war  between  Alfonso  V.  of  Arragon, 
and  John,  Duke  of  Anjon,  provisions  becoming  scarce  in  both  camps,  tbe  purveyors 
privately  cut  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  dressed  and  sold  them  to  the  men  for 
food ;  that,  shortly,  those  who  thus  ate,  broke  out  in  ulcers,  and,  in  a  word,  had  the 
venereal  disease.  The  French  named  this  the  Neapolitan  disease,  because  they  had 
contracted  it  in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples.  The  Spanish  and  Italians  called  it  .the 
French  disease,  which  name  it  bears  to  this  day  in  Africa  and  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Some  writers  pronounce  this  scourge  to  be  a  special  judgment  from  God,  as  the  pun- 
isho&ent  of  the  wickedness  of  kings,  priests,  or  people,  as  thdr  peculiar  notions  sug. 
gest 

It  is  more  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that,  since  the  world  began,  the  same 
disease  has  been  a  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  the  same  laws  {me  Sanger  on 
prostitution,  and  Ricord  on  venereal,  for  matter  not  here  noticed). 
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reclaim  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  annihilate  the  infidel,  provided  the 
sovereigns  will  pay  him  well  with  offices,  titles,  riches,  and  hon- 
ov^—with/yu^  all  these  he  refuses  to  become  the  messenger  of 
Christ  to  the  New  World.  "  He  would  not  abate  one  tittle  of 
his  princely  exactions."  The  heathen  might  die  unconverted, 
and  their  souls  be  eternally  damned,  unless  he  obtain  all  he 
asked,  and  his  demands  were  most  exorbitant.  We  cannot  won- 
der that,  when  the  sovereigns  heard  this  remarkably  disinterested 
offer,  it  "  caused  them  to  smile"  in  mingled  pity. and  contempt 
at  the  arrogance  of  the  "pauper  pilot,"  who  proposed  to  raise  a 
vast  army  at  his  own  (or  rather  the  sovereigns')  expense,  yet 
had  not  a  maravedi  wherewith  to  purchase  a  decent  doublet  to 
appear  in  their  presence. 

'  And  if  religion  had  little  to  do  with  his  undertaking,  science 
had  still  less.  Notwithstanding  his  boasted  learning  in  all  that 
pertains  to  geography,  astronomy,  navigation,  the  form  and  size 
of  our  planet  (and  he  and  his  biographers  certainly  set  up  high 
claims),  he  stands  before  the  world  as  a  deliberate  falsifier  of  the 
learning  of  his  age,  in  order  that  he  may  appear  wise  at  the 
expense  of  the  truth  of  history;  and,  nevertheless,  si^cceeds  in 
writing  himself  down  most  ignorant  in  the  very  sciences  wherein 
he  claims  superhuman  knowledge.  We  have  seen  his  theory  as 
to  the  earth's  shape  elsewhere.  He  writes : 
"  I  affirm  that  the  globe  is  not  spherical." 
And,  to  crown  all  his  learned  affirmations,  he  says : 
"  The  world  is  but  small.  Out  of  seven  divisions,  the  dry 
part  occupies  six,  and  the  seventh  is  entirely  covered  by  water. 
Experience  has  shown  it,  and  I  have  written  it  with  quotations 
from  the  Holy  Scripture."  "^ 

His  theories  on  the  compass  are  unique : 
"This  morning,"  writes  Fernando,  "the  Dutch  compasses, 
varied,  as  they  used  to  do,  a  point,  and  those  of  Genoa,  that 
used  to  agree  with  them,  varied  but  a  very  little ;  but  after- 
ward, sailing  east,  vary  more,  which  is  a  sign  we  are  one  hun- 
dred leagues  or  more  west  of  the  Azores.  .  .  . 

"  The  Dutch  needles  varied  a  point,  those  of  Genoa  cutting 
the  north-pole." 

These  variations  Columbus  attributes  to  the  "  several  sorts  of 
loadstone  the  needles  are  made  by,  for,  till  they  come  just  to 

"'  Letter  to  the  sovereigns,  July  7,  160S. 
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that  longitude,  they  all  varied  a  point,  and  there  some  held  it ; 
and  those  of  Genoa  cnt  the  north  star." 

"I  believe,"  continues  this  learned  navigator,  "the  star 
(pole)  has  the  quality  of  the  four  quarters,  as  has  the  needle, 
which,  if  touched  to  the  east  side^  points  to  the  east,  and  so  of  the 
west  and  south;  and,  therefore,  he  that  makes  the  compass 
covers  the  loadstone  with  a  cloth,  all  but  the  north  part  of  it, 
viz.,  that  which  has  the  virtue  to  make  steel  point  north.''  ^** 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  ambiguous 
and  absurd  than  this  affected  science  and  real  ignorance.  This 
ignorance,  which  is  so  palpable  to  us,  has  not  been  so  ignored 
by  learned  men  as  most  biographers  of  Columbus  would  lead  us 
to  suppose.  Las  Casas  calls  him  "an  unlettered  admiral." 
Humboldt  says  he  was  "  a  wholly  unlettered  seaman,"  and  that 
"  he  was  but  little  familiar  with  mathematics ; "  that  he  "  made 
false  observations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores,"  and  re- 
gards him  as  "  in  absolute  want  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory." M.  de  Lorgues,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  "  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  Columbus,"  and  we 
have,  on  the  same  authority,  that  "several  navigators  of  his 
time  were  regarded  as  his  superiors  in  public  opinion." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  ingeniously  the  admirers  of 
Columbus  pass  over  some  circumstances,  conceal  or  distort 
others,  that  all  things  ihay  work  together  to  prove  the  greatness 
of  their  hero.  Witness  tiie  case  of  the  two  eclipses.  The  one 
he  rightly,  predicts  to  the  Indians  is  regarded  as  proof  of  his 
wonderful  scientific  knowledge ;  the  miscalculation  of  eighteen 
degrees  he  makes  in  computing  the  other,  is  ascribed  to  his 
incorrect  "  tables  of  eclipse." 

His  biographers  would  have  the  world  beh'eve  that  his  career 
of  piracy  was  rendered  reputable  by  reason  of  the  alleged  preva- 
lence of  that  crime — ^that  it  was  a  fashion  into  which  Christian 
nations  had  fallen — ^and  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  a  popular  if 
not  a  commendable  vocation.  The  error  of  such  a  conclusion  is 
apparent.  Bienzi  (the  last  of  the  tribunes)  and  the  good  people 
of  his  time  were  opposed  to  piracy,  as  Gibbon,  in  his  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,"  bears  witness  in  the  following 
relation : 

"Martin  TTrsini  had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the 

i«  «mfltoria  del  Aminnte,"  ch&pter  IxiiL 
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mouth  of  the  Tiber.  His  name,  the  purple  of  the  two  cardinals 
(his  uncles),  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease,  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  inexorable  tribune  who  had  chosen  his  victim. 
The  public  ofScers  dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial 
bed.  His  trial  was  short  and  satisfactory.  The  bell  of  the  Capi- 
tol convened  the  people.  Stripped  of  his  mantle,  on  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back,  he  heard  the  sentence  of 
death,  and,  after  a  short  confession,  Ursini  was  led  away  to  the 
gallowis.  After  such  an  example,  none,  who  were  conscious  of 
guilt,  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  of  the  wicked,  the 
licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  purified  the  city  and  territory  of 
Home.  ...  At  this  time,"  the  historian  tells  us,  ^'  Home  vms  still 
the  metrapdtia  of  the  Christian  wcrldP 
•  If  such  were  the  punishment  incurred  by  one  who  had  plun- 
dered an  abandoned  vessel,  what  should  have  been  visited  upon 
the  plunderer  of  the  Flanders  galleys,  the  slaughterer  of  their 
crews,  who  had  been  guilty  of  many  former  piratical  crimes? 

How  can  we  expect  to  read  the  truth  regarding  a  man  whose 
faults,  ignorance,  and  crimes,  are  thus  dealt  with  %  After  encoun- 
tering many  of  these  inconsistencies  (and  they  abound  in  the 
various  histories  of  the  man)  we  naturally  lose  confidence  in  all 
the  statements,  particularly  of  a  laudatory  character,  which  these 
too  partial  historians  have  made. 

What  did  Columbus,  originate,  save  fiction  ?  Certainly  not 
the  idea  of  a  western  passage  to  India,  for  Fernando  tells  us 
that  ^^  the  second  motive  that  encouraged  the  admiral  ....  was 
the  great  authority  of  learned  men  who  said  that  it  was  possible 
to  sail  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  Spain,  westward,  to 
the  eastern  bounds  of  India,"*  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  earlier  known  and  better 
understood  by  others  than  by  himself;  nor  did  he,  we  have 
shown,  discover  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Most 
assuredly  he  did  not  discover  America,  or  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  as  we  have  already  made  manifest  by  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances which  put  him  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  lands 
lay  at  such  a  distance  to  the  west. 

Gain  was  his  great  object,  love  of  gold,  not  science  or  reli- 

>M  "  Historia  del  AroiraDte»"  chapter  tIL 
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gion,  his  motive  power.  Gold  was  his  god ;  to  acquire  riches 
he  became  a  pii^ate  and  a  slave-dealer^  and  the  same  desire 
prompted  him  to  profess  religion,  attend  mass,  and  repeat  all  the 
canonical  hours — ^these  were  but  baits  wherewith  he  sought  to 
catch  the  precious  metal.  He  affects  to  believe  that  with  gold 
he  mav  purchase  even  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  writes  to 
.  the  sovereigns : 

^^  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of  all  conunodities ;  gold  consti- 
tutes treasure,  amd  he  who  possesses  U  has  all  he  needs  in  this 
worlds  as  also  the  means  of  rescuing  souls  from  purgatory  and 
restoring  them  to  the  enjoyments  of  paradise." 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  crimes  of  the  man  who  propounds 
such  a  doctrine.  Inordinate  love  of  gold  will  surely  steel  the 
heart  to  all  the  noble  impulses  of  humanity,  but  we  must  won- 
der that  such  a  man  should  be  admired  and  lauded ;  above  all, 
that  he  should  become  a  candidate  for  canonization. 

His  whole  conduct  relative  to  his  "great  and  glorious  under- 
taking "  was  deceit :  he  traded  upon  information  received  from 
one  who  could  no  longer  assert  his  claims,  and  extorted  the 
most  extravagant  rewards  as  the  price  of  revealing  such  informa- 
tion. 

The  eulogists  of  Columbus,  perceiving  how  obstinately  he 
persisted  in  asserting  that  he  had  visited  Asia,  and  desiring  to 
prove  him  honest,  even  if  ignorant,  say  that  he  died  in  the  per- 
suasion that  he  really  had  reached  Asiatic  India.  His  son,  how- 
ever, never  supposed  siich  to  be  the  case,  but  that,  "because  he 
knew  all  men  were  sensible  of  the  riches  and  wealth  of  India, 
therefore  by  that  name  he  sought  to  tempt  their  Catholic  majes- 
ties, by  telling  them  he  went  to  discover  India  by  way  of  the 
"West."  This  statement  is  apparently  truthful.  Columbus  pro- 
fessed to  be  sailing  to  Asia  to  pour  its  wealth  into  the  coffers  of 
Spain ;  and  what  merchandise  did  he  take  with  him  to  exchange 
for  the  precious  wares  of  the  richest  lands  of  the  earth  ?  Glass 
beads !  Hawk-bells !  Trifles  it  would  be  an  insult  to  offer  any 
but  the  most  primitive  races.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  re- 
flective mind  that  such  worthless  baubles  were  never  intended  to 
be  the  medium  of  trade  and  barter  with  the  enlightened  mer- 
chants of  the  East.  The  idea  is  preposterous,  and  the  fact  that 
Columbus  supplied  himself  with  them  shows  plainly  that  he  had 
not  only  been  informed  of  the  location  of  the  islands  he  pro- 
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fessed  to  discover,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  their  inhabitants.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  protection  and  treasure  of  Spain  and  the 
Pinzons,  avowedly  that  he  might  sail  to  India  by  a  western  pas- 
sage, an  idea  which  had  ..been  popular  with  the  Portuguese  for 
many  years,  but.  with  the.  real  object  qf  reaching  lands  in  the 
West,  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  which  -he  had  perfect 
knowledge. 

He  would  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  ignorant. not  to 
have  known  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  pf  the  Ca,naiies,  or 
Fortunate  Islands,  as  well  as  of  the  port  in  In.dia,tQ  which  he 
professed  to  be  sailing,  had  been  determined  many  centuries, 
and  that,  therefore,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  the 
former  could  not  bring  him  to  India  beyond,  thq  Gkmges.  ..  That 
he  desired  others  to  think  this  is,  however,  evident,' from  the 
shameful  oath  he  required  his  men  to  take  in  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba. Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  his  son  Diego,  in  which  he  urges 
the  latter  to  profit  by  the  influence  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  at 
court,  after  enjoining. secrecy,  he  says,.  "Let  his  majesty  be- 
lieve that,  his  ships  were  in  the  richest  and  best  parts  of  the 
Indies."  This  information,  which  appears  to  us  fully  to  reveal 
the  systematic  deceit  of  Columbus,  has  been  considerably  soft- 
ened by  the'  English  translators  of  his  letter.  They  render 
"  crea  su  majestad,  lei  his  majesty  believe  •'  {prea  .being  the  im- 
perative of  the  vierb),  by  the  words  "his  majesty  helieves^^ 
which  renders  the  phrase  more  ambiguous,  and  the  fraud  en- 
joined not  so  palpable. 

The  deceitful  and  treacherous  acts  of  Columbus  pervade  his 
whole  career.  His  contemporaries  rarely  gave  credence  to  his 
statements,  and  he  himself  did  not  expect  to  be  believed  by  those 
who  knew  him  well,  as  is  made  manifest  by  the  swinish  evidence 
of  his  veracity  which  he  thought  necessary  to  send  his  men  in 
Jamaica.  Nor  is  this  incredulity  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  absurdity  of  many  of  his  assertions.  He  laid 
claim  to  supernatural  powers,  and  professed  to  believe  in  sorcery : 

"  In  Cariari  and  the  neighboring  country  there  are  great  en- 
chanters of  a  very  fearful  character." 

His  son  tells  us  the  Porrases  persuaded  their  followers  in 
Jamaica  that  "the  coming  of  the  caravel  with  news  of  Diego 
Mendez  might  make  no  impression  on  them.  They  intimated 
to  them  that  it  was  no  true  caravel,  but  a  phantom  made  by  art: 
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magic,  the  admiral  being  very  Bkillful  in  that  art.'"  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  tlic  lack  of  dignity  which  Columbus^s  claim  to 
such  a  knowledge  makes  evident. 

The  two  prevailing  traits  of  his  character,  hypoeriBy  and  de- 
ceit, rarely,  if  ever,  exist  without  their  accompanying  vices, 
cowardice  and  cruelty ;  and  he  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  aa 
the  shocking  cruelty  with  which  be  murdered  Hoxico  and  en- 
sUved  the  Indians,  the  perfidy  which  he  displayed  in  the  capture 
of  the  chief  Csonabo,  with  many  other  of  hia  acts,  will  prove, 
while  hia  quailing  before  Boldan — conferring  upon  him  office, 


lands,  slaves,  and  other  property,  giving  him  eertificates  of  good 
character  and  conduct,  while  secretly  traducing  him  to  the  sover- 
eigns—leaves  no  doabt  of  his  cowardice. 

numanity  stands  appalled  at  his  frightfnl  manifestfttions  of 
cruelty,  oven  as  they  are  faintly  portrayed  by  his  too  partinl 
biographers.  That  delight  in  blood  and  thirat  for  gain  which  led 
him  to  embrace  the  life  of  n  pirate  and  slavcK^tcher  for  the  first 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  his  life,  did  not  abandon  him  when  he  as- 
eumed  the  mission  of  Christ-bearer. 

"*  "nisUirU  del  AmirtDle,"  ditplcr  ctL 
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If  we  nce<l  profit  of  this  let  ae  picture  to  ooreelves,  for  a 
moment,  tliotie  bountiful  i^ibnde,  their  glowing  vegetation  and 
Ijalmy  climate,  aa  first  btcn  by  Columbus.  The  peaceful  and 
innocent  inhabitants  received  him  with  childlike  wonder  and 
noble  hospitality,  imagining,  alas  t  that  those  white-winged  ships 
bore  mcfisengerB  from  the  skies.  They  eagerly  tendered  gifts, 
among  which  were  the  little  omameDtfi  of  gold  which  wer«  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  their  misery ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  eyes  of  Co- 
lumbus rest  upon  them,  than  be  formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
ricbeiB  he  was  to  acquire  without  labor.    Let  us  turn  our  eyes, 


Hunnx.— (Fran  Da  Bit**  L«  Chiu.) 


then,  upon  these  same  beautiful  islands  when  this  blood-thii-sty 
pirate,  who  blasphemously  assumed  the  name  of  "Christ- 
bearer,"  liad  sown  desolation  among  them ;  when  the  shrieks  of 
the  tortured,  the  groans  of  the  captives  who  labor  unceasingly, 
the  cries  of  women  and  maidens  whom  husbands  and  fathers 
dare  no  longer  protect,  reeoond  within  their  once  peaceful  shores ; 
when  he  whom  they  had  supposed  a  messenger  from  heaven, 
has  brought  among  them  the  miseries  of  hell;  and,  as  we  mark 
the  contrast,  and  remember  how  all  this  cruelty  is  wrought  in 
the  name  of  religion,  the  man  Columbus  inspires  us  with  such 
horror  and  disgust  that  we  are  amazed  there  should  exist  histo- 
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rians  who  cry  out  with  pity  snd  indignntion  when  he  is  sent 
from  the  scenes  of  his  crimes  in  chains,  yet  find  neitlier  pity  nor 
indignation  for  his  thousand  victims  whose  chains  had  been  their 
least  sufferings. 

Let  UB  remember,  too,  that,  of  tho  people  whom  he  thna  tor- 
tured and  enslaved,  Colnmbns  had  once  written : 

"  So  loving,  80  tractable,  so  peaceful  are  these  people  that  I 
swear  to  your  majesties  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  d^ 


_    .        _  9  pott,  In  oritr  b>  hl>  nMBtko.  ■  oartalo  bolr  moak, 

otaurnuMlMU  cedar,  dlNomad  irtth  hfm  SMMtnliig  Ood  ud  Ibi  trdslM  of  onr  Ulb, .  .  . 
fnmUicblm  aland  ^Of^ud  rapoaalTh*  tonl^bcllSTed  Ihtm,  or  otbenrtM  arotaMliig  lor- 
DHiitL  Altar  Ibrt  BaUuwr  hid  baaa  rilatrtlr  paiuln  mum  Hum,  b«  tttsd  Uia  monk  wbetlwr 
tha  Bpaaktdi  *Im  wtt*  adnlttad  to  beaTaa,  and  ha  tatwtriagatt  tb*  fatia  of  btaTai  wm 
opan  (o  kO  that  wan  good  ind  (odlj.  tha  cadqna  raptlad,  wllhoirt  IBithar  mialditalfcin,  IbM  b* 
mold  nOtt  KO  to  bcO  than  baaTan.  Aw  bar  Iw  ahoold  aaaodalalo  tha  lanw  mamloD  wHh  M  un- 
gulnli?  a  uUlOB.'— (Lu  Ciui,  "CndaHtataa  Hbpaiunun.") 

tion.  They  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  their  disconrse  is 
ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and,  though  it  is  tme  they  are  naked,  yet 
their  manners  are  decorous  and  praiseworthy," 

There  are  natnres  whose  faults  we  admit,  but  whose  noble 
qualities  outbalance  those  faults — whose  very  failingB  seem  to 
render  them  more  attractive,  as  being  rather  noble  excesses  than 
defects.    Truly  groat  and  noble  men  are  often  assailed  by  the 
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[>ii1rlic,  nnd  coodemoed  by  putj-Apirit ;  bnt  we  alwaje  find  that 
Uutue  who  were  nearest  them,  seeing  them  datlj  in  familiar  in- 
tercoorse,  were  devot«d  and  admiring,  alike  through  proeperity 
and  adveniity.  Thus  the  weeping  followers  of  the  great  Kapo- 
leon  are  prond  to  share  his  dreary  exile  on  the  lonely  rock  of 
tit.  Helena;  bat  how  different  is  the  case  with  ColamboBl 
Those  who  knew  him  the  most  intimately,  despised  him  the 
most  openly  and  cordially.  We  do  not  find  that  he  stood  nobly 
by  one  friend,  or  indeed  that  he  ever  entertained  each  a  noble 
feeling  as  friendship.  When  be  had  obtained  all  that  was  possi- 
ble from  those  who  befriended  him,  th^  were  requited  by  gross 
ingratitade  or  forgetinlness.  Pinzon,  who  was  the  first  to  pro- 
tect bim,  he  repaid  so  cmelly  as  to  cause  that  noble  man  to 
die  broken-hearted.  Diego  Mendez,  who  saved  his  life  in  Ja- 
maica, received,  as  reward,  promises  that  were  never  fulfilled. 
The  long  list  of  those  who  associated  with  him  in  the  ifihindB 
is  bat  a  long  list  of  quarrels.  We  look  in  vain  through  his 
life  for  any  trait  or  action  that  would  endear  him  to  the  hearts 
of  men,  for  one  deed  that-may  be  regarded  as  the  Impulse  of 
a  great  and  noble  mind  or  generous  heart  ;"we  find  nothing 
bat  low  canning,  arrogance,  avarice,  religious  cant,  deceit,  and 
croflUy. 


>  Ci»TinKD.-<FnHD  FliUO)iaiio,  "  Svn  Trpti,"  Ma.,  lUL) 
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LAWBUrr  OP  THS   UKUIS   OF  OOLCUBUB  WTTH  THE  GROWN. 

Ab  we  have  so  repjeatedly  declared  that  not  only  did  Colnm- 
bufl  forfeit  his  right  to  the  titles  of  viceroy,  admiral,  etc.,  by  liis 
own  miacondnct,  but  that  the  eorereigns  were  powerless  to  con- 
fer upon  him  Bach  rank  and  titles  in  perpetuity,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  the  events  which  took  place  touching  his  claim  after 
his  death. 


CnmoTHil  ODLuiiMi.— (From 


The  importance  of  his  negotiations  and  controversies  with 
the  sovereigns  has  been  very  much  magnified ;  these  controversies 
were  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  ill-advised  and  illegal  bargain- 
ing we  have  already  recorded  as  taking  place  between  Isabella 
and  Columbus.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  as  ignorant  in 
law  as  in  other  matters;  he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  lawyers, 
and  seems  to  have  believed  that,  whatever  he  should  succeed  in 
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inserting  in  liis  contract  with  the  queen,  would  be  valid.  He 
was  confident  that  the  sovereigns  had  power,  not  only  to  put 
value  upon  base  metal,  but,  as  an  old  book  hath  it,  "  to  give 
estimation  to  a  mean  person,  by  conferring  upon  him  a  mark  of 
honor  and  dignity."  "* 

Had  his  wisdom  predominated  over  his  avarice,  he  would 
have  asked  such  reasonable  compensation  and  reward  as  his 
services  might  merit,  and  the  crown  might  legally  promise. 
Such  a  contract  could,  have  been  enforced  by  the  courts  of  law, 
but  such  was  not  the  character  of  the  one  in  question.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Columbus  too  late  discovered  the  invalid 
character  of  his  claim.  We  have  seen  how  imwilling  he  was  to 
have  any  but  himself  declare  its  import ;  he  would  not  even  sub- 
mit the  question  to  hjs  tried  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Palencia. 
The  lameness  of  the  subterfuge  with  which,  after  consenting  to 
arbitration  and  selecting  the  arbiter,  he  finally  declared  that  it 
was  only  the  question  of  revenue  *"  he  was  willing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  latter,  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  particularly  when  we  find  Ferdinand,  though  well 
aware  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  bishop  and  Colum- 
bus, cheerfully  consenting  to  abide  by  bis  decision. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  upon  what  basis  Columbus  expected 
the  question  of  revenue  to  be  decided.  It  depended  upon  the 
validity  of  the  original  contract ;  if  that  were  void,  no  rents  were 
due — ^but  it  is  vain  to  seek  logic,  law,  or  reason,  in  his  demands ; 
no  attention  was  paid  to  them  during  his  lifetime,  no  deference 
shown  to  his  opinions ;  new  instructions  were  sent  to  Ovando, 
of  which  he  was  kept  in  ignorance.  At  one  time,  his  claims 
were  referred  to  the  covm/nl  for  the  discha/rge  of  the  gueen?8 
conscience.  This  junta  seems  to  have  consulted,  but  no  action 
was  taken ;  it  could  hardly  discharge  the  conscience  of  the  de- 

"»  Brydall,  »*  Law  of  NoblHty  and  Gentry,"  1676,  p.  68. 

"*  Las  Gasas  would  excuse  or  explain  the  conduct  of  Columbus  in  this  wise :  "  B  j 
which  I  understand  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  latter  point "  (his  titles) 
"  in  dispute,  his  right  to  it  bmg  clearly  manifest.'*  We  fear  that  the  logic  of  tiie  Bishop 
of  Chiapa  is  here  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  Columbus,  when  we  reflect  that  he 
comes  to  this  conclusion  well  knowing  that  the  latter  had  for  years  annoyed  the 
court,  by  incessant  application  in  person  and  by  letter,  for  the  recognition  of  his  so- 
called  rights,  and  that  the  crown  had  as  constantly  refused  to  reinstate  him.  In  other 
words,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  Columbus  regarded  a  matter  as  beyond  dis- 
pute  which  had  been  repeatedly  decided  against  him,  which  decision  he  sought  to 
reTcrse. 
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funct  sovereign  by  reversing  her  judgment,  and  placing  in  power 
a  man  who  had  rebelled  against  her  authority. 

But,  not  only  does  it  appear  that  Columbus's  claims  were 
unjustifiable — the  contract  on  which  they  were  based  illegal — 
it  is  also  evident  that,  admitting  it  to  be  just  and  valid,  he  had 
failed  to  perform  what  had .  been  stipulated  as  its  basis ;  had 
acted  upon  false  pretenses;  had  traded  upon  knowledge  received 
from  the  dead  pilot;  and  had,  moreover,  so  misconducted  him- 
self, that  to  intrust  him  with  power  or  government  would  be 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  people  over  whom  he  should  be  placed. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  after  his  death,  his  son  Diego 
presented  himself  as  heir-apparent  to  the  honors  from  which  his 
father  had  been  deposed,  and  for  two  years  preferred  his  claims 
without  avail.  In  1508,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  proceeding 
from  !whidi  his  father  shrank,  and  declared  to  be  "  a  controversy 
with  the  wind;"  namely,  to  endeavor  to  establish  his  claim  by 
law. 

He  therefore  summoned  Eling  Ferdinand  to  appear  before 
the  Countil  of  the  Indies,  and  show  cause  why  he,  the  said  Die- 
go, should  not  be  inducted  into  the  offices  and  honors  from  which 
his  &ther  had  been  ejected.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  this  body  possessed  judicial  powers — we  believe  it  did  not ; 
certainly  it  could  not  legally  try  the  most  important  suit "  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,"  as  too  partial  historians  are  wont  to 
term  it.  The  crown,  however,  appears  to  have  waived  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  and  to  have  consented  to  plead  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  even  before  an  inferior  commission. 

The  royal  plea  appears  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficient  to 
determine  the  case  against  Columbus  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity.    It  was  as  follows : 

1.  That,  if  the  contract  of  1492  purported  to  grant  to  Colum- 
bus, or  his  heirs,  the  viceroyalty  and  admiralty  in  perpetuity, 
such  grant  was  void,  being  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state,  and  in  violation  of  a  solemn  statute  enacted  and  promul- 
gated at  Toledo  in  1480,  wherein  it  was  ordained  that  no  office 
involving  the  administration  of  justice  should  be  granted  in  per- 
petuity ;  therefore,  that  these  powers  and  privileges  could  only 
be  granted  to  Columbus  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  been  most 
justly  taken  from  him  during  that  period  on  account  of  his  cru- 
elty and  disloyalty. 
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2.  That  such  grants  were  contrary  to,  and  in  excess  of,  the 
inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  Cortes  and  people,  of  which  the  latter  could  not  be  di- 
vested."' 

This  royal  plea  appears  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  to  have  been  unanswerable.  In  it  the  acts  of  the  crown  are 
subjected  to  the  solemn  test  of  the  law,  and  Ferdinand  declares 
the  act  of  the  late  queen  to  be  void  in  the  eye  of  the  law/ 

To  this  Diego  made  replication  that  "  the  contract  was.  bind- 
ing," but  cited  neither  la\^  nor  precedent  by  which  to  sustain  his 
replication,  for  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  none  existed.  "  As 
to  the  allegation  that  his  fether  had  been  deprived  of  his  vice- 
royalty  for  his  demerits,  it  was  false,  and  his  being  sent  from  the 
islands  by  Bobadilla  was  audacious."  Such  is  his  extremely  legal 
and  forcible  response,  a  somewhat  "  audacious "  one,  as  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Bobadilla  had  performed  no  acts  for  which 
he  had  not  royal  authority,  and  that  his  conduct  had  been  tacitly 
approved  by  Isabella,  as  she  neither  reinstated  Columbus  in 
power,  nor  consented  that  he  should  return  to  Hispaniola. 

It  needs  no  very  expert  lawyer  to  perceive  that  such  a  repli- 
cation could  not  have  the  least  weight  in  a  legal  decision,  as  it 
was  not  sustained  by  judicial  authority ;  while  the  plea  of  the 
crown  was  unanswerable,  because  founded  upon  tke  mpreme  Icm 
of  the  land. 

Another  question,  however,  was  agitating  the  public  mind, 
and  seemed  to  strike  at  the  rights  of  Spain.  It  was  very  gener- 
ally asserted  that  Columbus  had  hot  been  the  first  to  discover 
these  lands:  contemporary  writers  not  only  claimed  this  honor 
for  living  navigators,  but  actively  revived  the  memory  of  the  dead 
pUot"*  These  assertions,  if  proved  correct,  would  have  made 
manifest  the  fact  that  Spain  had  obtained  the  lands  by  fraud, 
and  that  Alexander  VI.  had  granted  the  deed,  and  drawn  the 
famious  line  of  demarcation  on  the  false  testimony  of  CoVwrribus, 

The  crown,  perfectly  secure  against  the  claims  of  Diego,  on 
the  strength  of  the  above  plea,  wisely  considered  it  to  her  inter- 
ests that  the  latter  should  make  out  a  case,  which,  while  securing 
to  Spain  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  falsehoods  and 

>"  Ferdinand  bad,  moreover,  been  required  to  take  the  royal  oatb  whieb  forbade 
bim  to  nominate  a  foreigner  to  office. 

>^*  Spotomo,  "  Hifltoria  Memoria/*  p.  29 ;  Irving,  Appendix  No.  2. 
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treachery  of  Columbus,  could  not  materially  benefit  his  heirs. 
For  this,  Ferdinand  considered  the  present  a  fit  opportunity, 
and,  while  largely  interested  in  Columbus's  being  proclaimed  the 
original  discoverer,  he  asserts  that  he  was  not,  in  order  to  enable 
Diego  to  prove  that  he  was. 

About  one  hundred  witnesses  were  examined.  The  final 
decifeion  was  in  favor  of  Columbus,  the  testimony  being,  accord- 
ing to  most  historians,"  "  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor."  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
notwithstanding  the  ultimate  decision,  which  was,  as  we  have 
said,  in  accordance  with  the  real  wishes  of  Ferdinand. 

We  have  not,  like  Mr.  Irving,  had  the  advantage  of  examin- 
ing the  original  documents  of  this  suit.  It  may,  however,  be 
presumed  that  Navarrete,  whose  "  Coleccion  DiJ)lomatica  "  of  all 
papers  relating  to  the  discoveries,  was  made  with  the  avowed 
object  of  still  further  establishing  the  gloiy  of  Columbus,  has 
given  a  tolerably  complete  V^^wtw*^  of  the  testimony,  and  that, 
if  any  hiatus  exists,  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  omission  of 
any  thing  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  latter.  This  testimony 
we  have  carefully  examined,  and  cannot  agree  with  those  histo- 
rians who  declare  it  to  be  "  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Colum- 
bus." Kotwithfltanding  their  assertion,  and  the  ultimate  decision 
by  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  fiivor  of  his  son,  we  rather  re- 
gard it  as  proving  how  small  a  part  of  the  glory  or  merits  of  the 
enterprise  he  was  entitled  to.  Ko  history  written  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  has  heretofore  considered  it  necessary  to  give  this 
testimony  to  the  public— the  eulogists  of  Columbus  wisely  con- 
sidered it  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  his  cause  in  the  eyes 
of  an  intelligent  reader.  They  have,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves with  recording  their  perusal  of  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  their  hero. 

While  the  testimony  taken  by  the  jUcaL  (an  oflScer  who  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  a  position  combining  the  duties  of  an 
attorney-general  and  solicitor  of  the  treasury)  is  pertinent,  am- 
ple, and  circumstantial,  much  of  it  tending  to  completely  over- 
turn the  popular  belief  with  regard  to  Columbus,  the  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  Diego  is  as  vague,  irrelevant,  and  imperti- 
nent, as  are  his  interrogatories.  The  witnesses  examined  for  the 
crown  are  also  men  of  some  status,  testifying  to  what  they  have 
seen  and  know ;  while  those  examined  for  Diego  are,  with  one  or 
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two  exceptions,  ignorant  men,  wlio  generally  testify  to  what  they 
have  liea/rd  said.  The  important  parts,  indeed  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  testimony,  has  been  disregarded,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  by  the  mass  of  historians,  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
their  partiality  is  not  altogether  unwitting. 

We  have  said  the  crown  was  most  desirous  (even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  being  apparen&y  defeated  by  a  subject)  to  have  the 
claims  of  Columbus,  as  prior  discoverer,  established.  There  is 
one  circumstance  connected  with  this  lawsuit  which  strongly 
supports  our  statement.  Vespucci,  the  learned  cosmographer 
and  navigator,  the  one  man  who  could  best  have  shattered  Co- 
lumbus's pretensions  to  having  been  the  first  to  yiAt. terra  firma^ 
was  not  summoned  as  a  witness,  when  sailors  before  the  mast, 
and  ignorant  men,  were  made  to  testify.  The  maligner^  of 
Vespucci  seek  to  prove  by  this  that  he  was  little  thought  of; 
that  the  idea  of  his  being  the  first  to  reach  America  was  too  pre- 
posterous to  have  been  entertained ;  for,  say  they,  had  he  been  the 
discoverer,  had  the.voyages  he  relates  in  his  letters  been  really 
made,  the  crown,  jso  largely  interested  in  disproving  Columbus's 
claims,  would  have  called,  him  as  a  witness.  •  This  reasoning  is, 
however,  erroneous;  it  assumes  the  crown  to  have  been,  in 
truth,  interested  in,  and  desirous  of,  annihilating  the  claims  of 
Columbus.  This  was  evidently  not  the  case,  for  Amerigo  was 
not  examined,  and  the  omission  to  do  so  was  not  owing  to 
his  being  considered  of  too  little  importance,  or  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  belief  that  he  had  not  yiBit&i  terra  firma  heiore  Colum- 
bus ;  for  he  was,  at  that  time,  filling  a  most  important  office  in 
recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  during  his  voyages : 
he  had  been  appointed,  not  only  surveyor-general  of  coasts  in 
the  new  lands,  but  inspector  and  corrector  of  charts ;  all  for- 
mer charts  had  been  cAdished  (Columbus's  among  the  number), 
and  a  penalty  imposed  upon  pilots  sailing  by  any  others  than 
those  made  or  authorized  by  Vespucci.  This  amply  proves,  not 
only  the  esteem  in  which  his  maritime  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence were  held,  but  also  that  the  counsel  for  the  crown  would 
not  have  overlooked  him,  had  the  latter  been  in  truth  anxious 
to  overthrow  the  claims  of  Columbus;  and  that  the  forgetful- 
ness  was,  therefore,  intentional. 

In  view  of  these  &cts,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  pertinence  and 
validity  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of  Columbus,  we  may  cite 
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that  of  Francisco  Morales,  styled  by  Irving  "  one  of  the  best 
and  most  creditable  of  all  the  pilots,"  who,  notwithstanding 
what  we  have  already  stated  as  to  charts  of  the  new  lands,  and 
Yespncci's  supervision  of  them,  testified  that  he  had  seen  a  sea- 
chart,  made  by  Columbus,  of  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  ''he  'beUeoed 
aU  governed  ihemsel/oea  it/  i^." 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  focal  is  extremely  interesting — 
it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  opinions  entertained  of  Ciolumbus 
and  other  voyagers  by  the  people  who  sailed  with  ^hem;  it 
brings  forward,  in  bold  relief,  the  noble  qualities  of  that  gener- 
ous victim  of  Columbus's  ingratitude  and  avarice,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  ;  it  is  from  this  source  that  we  learn  to  what  an  extent 
Columbus  was  indebted  to  him ;  we  find  here  a  corroboration  of 
the  story  of  the  dead  jpiloty  and  proof  that  OohmJnis  sailed  by  a 
chart  in  which  a  certain  route  was  laid  down,  not  on  a  voyage^  of 
discoven/f  the  results  of  which  were  vague  and  uncertain;  we 
also  learn  how  unjustly  the  mariner,  Boderigo  de  Triana,  who 
first  sighted  land,  was  deprived  of  his  reward. 

All  this  is  related  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner  by  the 
various  witnesses,  who^  as  they  relate  minute  occurrences,  repeat 
portions  of  conversation,  give  a  life-like  and  truthiul  coloring  to 
their  testimony,  while  the  witnesses  for  Diego,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, merely  aflSrm  or  deny  in  general  terms,  as  his  inter- 
ests demand.  As  examples  .of  interest,  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing: 

Fourteenth  interrogatory  for  the  crown,  which  requires  the 

witnesses  to  affirm  or  deny  ''  whether  they  know  that,  after  go- 
ing to  court,  the  admiral  returned  to  Palos,  where  he  found 
none  who  would  give  him  ships,  nor  crews  who  would  accom- 
pany him,  and  that  the  said  Martin  Alonzo,  to  serve  their  high- 
nesses, gave  him  his  two  ships,  and  determined  to  go  vdth  him, 
with  his  relations  and  friends,  because  the  said  admiral  promised 
him  the  half  of  all  the  privileges  that  their  highnesses  had  prom- 
ised if  land  were  found,  and  had  shown  him  the  said  privileges." 
Eight  witnesses  testify  to  a  knowledge  of  the  above  fi^ts. 
A  fair  sample  of  all  the  testimony  is  that  of  Diego  Penton,  who 
testifies  that  "he  knows  the  above,  because  he  saw  and  was  pres- 
ent ;  but  whether  Martin  Alonzo  gave  his  ships,  because  the  ad- 
miral showed  his  privileges,  this  witness  knows  not,  for  he  saw 
them  go  on  the  voyage,  and  knows  that  the  said  Martin  Alonzo 
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Pinzon  went  with  the  said  admiral,  and  this  he  knows,  that,  but 
for  him,  the  said  admiral  had  not  gone  then  to  discover." 

The  fifteenth  interrogatory  requires  the  witnesses  to  testify 
whether  they  know  that  on  the  voyage  the  admiral,  not  finding 
land  where  he  had  expected,  asked  Martin  Alonzo  what  they 
should  do. 

Twelve  witnesses  testify  more  or  less  minutely  to  the  points 
made  in  this  interrogatory.  Francisco  Vallejo  says  that,  "being 
two  hundred  leagues,  more  or  less,  distant  from  land,  after  leav- 
ing the  .Canaries,  the  Admiral  Don  Cristobal  Colon  spoke  with 
all.  the  captains,  and  with  the  said  Martin  Alonzo,  and  said  to 
them,.* What  shall  we  do?'  .  This  was  on  the  6th  of  October, 
of.  the  year /92,  and  said :  *  Captains,  what  shall ;  we .  do,  for  my 
people  complain  bitterly?  .What  do  you  advise?'  .  And  that 
then  Yincent  Yanez  said :  *  Let  us  go  forward,  sir,  two  thousand 
leagues,  and,  if  then  we  find  not  what  we  are  in  search  of,  we 
may  return.'  Then  said  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  toerU  as 
chief  captcmhx  *How,  sir?  We  have  but  just  left  the  town  of. 
Palosj'and  abeady  you  are  discouraged  1 .  Forward,  sirl  God 
will  give  us  victory  1.  God  forbid, that. we  should  return  with 
such  shame  I'  Then  answered  the  said  admiral,  Don.  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  'May  good  fortune  attend  you P  .  And.  thus, 
through  the  said  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  they  went  forward." 

The  seventeenth  interrogatory  requires 'the  witness  to  testify 
"  whether  the  said  admiral  asked  Martin  Alonzo  whether  they 
were  pursuing  a  right  course,  and  that  the  said  Martin  Alonzo 
said  no;  that  he  had  many  times  told  him  that  they  were  not 
going  right,  but  that  they  should  tack  to  the  southwest,,  and 
would  then  find  the  land ;  and  that  the  said  admiral  answered, 
'Let  us  do  so  I'  and  that  they  then  changed  the  course,  by  the 
advice  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  was  a  man  very  learned 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  sea." 

Of  ten  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  above,  the  most  succinct 
is  Francis  Grarcia  Yallejo,  who  says  that  "he  was  present,  and 
heard  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  say  to  the  said  admiral  on  this  voy- 
age, *  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  steer  to  the  southwest ;  we 
shall  then  find. land' — that  the  said  Admiral  Don- Christopher 
Columbus  answered:  'Let  it  be  so,  Martin  Alonzo ;  let  us  do 
so* — and  that  then,  by  the. advice  of. Martin  Alonzo,  they 
changed  the  course  to  the  southwest ;  and  he  knows  it  was  by. 
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the  advice  and  industry  of  the  said  Martin  Alonzo,  because  he 
was  a  man  very  learned  in  sea-matters ;  and  all  this  he  knows 
because  he  was  present." 

Again,  it  is  proved  by  answers  to  the  eighteenth  interroga- 
tory that,  three  or  four  days  after  the  said  change  of  course  di- 
rected by  Martin  Alonzo,  the  island  of  Guanahani  was  reached. 
To  this  fifteen  witnesses  testify. 

Nor  do  we  fiiil  to  find,  in  the  testimony  of  this  lawsuit,  evi- 
dence  of  the  petty  spite  to  which  Columbus  could  descend.  It 
is  therein  asserted  that,  Martin  Alonzo  having  given  his  name 
to  a  river  in  Hispaniola,  ^Uhe  admiral  changed  the  name  of 
the  said  river  and  port,  because  the  said  Martin  Alonzo  had 
discovered  it,  and  that  there  might  remaui  no  remembrance 
of  him;  nor  would  he  allow  any  of  his  crew  to  call  the  port 
Martin  Alonzo,  but  Puerto  de  Gracio,  that  there  might  be 
no  memorial  of  Martin  Alonzo,  discoverer  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  are  samples  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  testimony,  as  the  reader  may  ascertain  by  a  perusal 
of  the  whole,  as  contained  in  Navarrete.    • 

The  Council  of  the  Indies,  however,  decided  the  case  in  favor 
of  Diego  ;  but  were  the  results  such  as  would  have  accrued  had 
the  decision  been  given  by  a  court  of  law  powerful  against,  as  well 
as  for,  the  crown  ?  In  other  words,  were  they  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  the  decision  had  been  given,  in  spite  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  sovereign,  by  a  court  able  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
its  decrees  ?  They  were  not.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  decided 
that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer.  This  legalized  and  set 
at  rest  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  lands  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  the  plaintiff  was  in  no  wise  benefited  by  the  deci- 
sion in  his  favor — ^he  still  continued  penniless,  still  importuned 
humbly  and  in  vain ;  he  was  neither  recognized  viceroy,  nor  did 
he  touch  any  of  the  revenue,  nor  enter  into  any  of  the  offices 
which  would  have  been  his,  maugre  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  Ferdinand,  had  his  lawsuit  been  a  valid  one. 

It  was  to  a  totally  different  cause  that  he  owed  the  final  rec- 
ognition of  his  claims — he  married  into  the  family  of  Alva.  The 
members  of  this  proud  house  were  powerful  as  proud,  and, 
through  their  influence,  the  much-coveted  titles  of  viceroy  and 
admiral  were  accorded  to  the  husband  of  their  kinswoman ;  but 
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these  titles  were  sliorii  of  any  thing  approaching  the  power  they 
would  seem  to  imply. 

Ovando  was  recalled,  and  Diego  and  his  wife,  his  half- 
brother  Fernando,  and  his  uncles  Bartholomew  and  Diego,  set 
sail  for  the  new  lands  in  1509.  The  prestige  of  the  lady's  high 
birth  and  influential  friends  surrounded  them  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  composed  largely  of  young  damsels,  who,  possessed  of 
mor^  rank  than  fortune,  were  about  to  seek  rich  husbands  in  the 
Western  islands. 

Diego  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  quarrelsome  and 
tyrannous  disposition.  His  administration,  restricted  as  was 
his  power,  soon  became  oppressive  and  odious,  so  that,  within  a 
few  months  of  his  arrival,  a  tribunal  (entitled  the  Koyal  Audi- 
ence) was  establislied,  to  which  appeals  from  the  government 
might  be  taken. 

Diego,  autocratic  and  unreasonable,  resented  this  as  an 
infringement  upon  his  rights.  He  became  involved  in  law- 
suit after  lawsuit  with  the  facalj  so  that  Herrera  declares 
"  he  might  truly  say  he  was  heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  fath- 
er," to  which  may  be  .added  that  he  was  no  less  an  heir  to 
those  vices  of  his  &ther  of  which  the  troubles  were  a  natural 
consequence. 

At  length  the  difficulties  became  so  serious  that  Diego  asked 
leave  to  appear  at  court  and  defend  himself.  His  request  was 
granted,  and  in  1515  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  again  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  islands ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  the  head  of 
affairs  when  he  was  charged  with  a  design  to  usurp  the  gov- 
ernment and  throw  off  allegiance  to  Spain — a  charge  which 
appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  well  founded  for  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  to  consider  it  necessary,  not  only  severely  to  repri- 
mand him,  but  also  to  command  him,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  his  privileges,  to  place  niatters  of  government  as  they  were 
xmder  Ovando.  This  order  was  to  be  proclaimed  and  enforced 
by  officers  of  the  crown,  in  the  island,  even  though  Diego  should 
refuse  to  regard  it.  The  latter  was  ordered  home  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  Kegarding  the  recall  as  peremptory, 
he  obeyed,  and  remained  in  Spain,  where,  till  his  death,  in 
1526,  he  wearied  the  court  with  requests  similar  to  those  of  his 
father,  and  for  like  reasons  as  fruitless. 
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His  infant  son  Luis,  aged  six  years,  was  declared 'Admiral  of 
the  Indies.  This  lad,  on  reaching  the  age  of  reason,  appears  to 
have  had  more  good  sense  and  a  truer  perception  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  legitimate  extent  of  his  claims,  than  his  progeni- 
tors. He  wisely  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  viceroyalty  and  rev- 
enue, and  remained  in  Spain,  receiving  in  lieu  of  these  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Yeragua  and  Marquis  df  Jamaica,  with  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  doubloons  of  gold.  He  died  leaving  no  legiti- 
mate issue,  and  henceforth  the  Oolumbos  are  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion among  themselves,  till,  in  1608,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
declared  the  male  line  to  be  extinct,  and  Nufio  or  Nugno  Gelves 
de  Portogallo,  grandson  of  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  Diego,  son 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  was  invested  with  the  titles  and  pen- 
sion aforesaid. 

Thus,  Time,  which  is,  in  the  main,  just,  settled  at  last  the 
question  which  had  so  vexed  the  pirate  admiral  during  his  brief 
day,  in  a  manner  somewhat  compatible,  with  its  merits.  Had 
Columbus,  in  the  inception,  stipulated  forpossibilities,  the  valid* 
ity  of  his  contract  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned ; 
he  would  hot  have  sunk  to  the  depth  of  misery  and  degradation 
in  which  death  overtook  him,  nor  would  an  enthusiastic  throng 
of  eulogists  have  been  called  upon  to  place  him  among  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  Yet,  as  he  deceitfully  took  advantage  of  the 
information  received  or  purloined  fropi  the  unfortunate  pilot 
who  died  in  his  house  at  Madeira ;  as  he  took  to  himself  all  the 
merit  and  honors  of  the  enterprise,  recognizing  and  acknowl- 
edging neither  the  source  of  his  knowledge  nor  the  assist- 
ance he  received  fironi  contemporaries,  he  was,  we  think,  as  de- 
serving of  his  fate  as  he  is  undeserving  of  the  plaudits  of  x>os- 
terity.' 

For  three  hundred  years  his  fame  has  steadily  increased.  It 
has  reached  its  culmination;  and  already,  from  more  than  one 
quarter,  reaction  in  fistvor  of  truth  has  made  itself  felt. 

Though  the  writer  was,  perhaps,  the  first  in  the  field,  and 
may  have  more  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  than  another  ex- 
amined into  the  case  of  Columbus  versus  his  contemporaries, 
with  a  view  of  seeing  some  justice  done  to  the  latter,  yet  he  has 
not  been  quite  alone — other  and  powerfiil  blows  have  been 
struck  at  the  idol  which  the  imagination  and  superstition  of  gen- 
erations, with  the  assistance  of  ecclesiastical  power,  have  erect- 
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ed.  The  field  is  s  freeh  and  fruitful  one.  Coming  rescArch  will 
every  year,  the  author  is  convinced,  confirm,  the  statementB  and 
justify  the  reasoning  contained  in  this  work,  which  is  the  im- 
perfect fruit  of  sevenl  years'  study  and  research  devoted  to  the 
subject. 


lui.— (Ftvm  4  Germio  Wo^) 
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A  BE0APITULA.TION  of  tho-works  consulted  by  the  aathor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Yolome  woold  onHeoessarilj  swell  its  proportions;  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  he  has,  during  a  period  of  more  than  seven  years,  had  access  to 
many  of  the  best  libraries  of  Western  Europe,  especially  the  Biblioth^ue 
•Imp^riale,  Paris;  the  British  Museum,*  London ;  Biblioth^ue  Roy  ale,  Brus- 
sels ;  together  with  the  valuable  collections  at  Venice,  Naples,  Milan,  Turin, 
Florence,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  preparation  of  that  portion  of  Chapter  II.  which  treats  of  the  mar- 
iner's compass,  the  author  was  aided  by  an  Oriental  scholar  of  great  erudi- 
tion, whose  name  he  has  not  authority  to  mention,  .but  whose  learning  and 
valuable  assistance  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  author,  at  one  time,  to  have  published  this 
work  in  London.  To  this  end  the  illustrations  (with  the  exception  of  those 
on  pages  250  and  270)  were  made  in  Belgium  (some  designed,  others  copied, 
and  all  engraved)  by  the  late  Wm.  Brown,  of  Brussels.  Some  of  those  copied 
would  seem,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  subjects,  or  of  the  works  from 
which  they  have  been  taken,  to  deserve  some  slight  mention  or  explanation. 

The  cuts  upon  pages  69,  76,  88-89,  are  chiefly  copies  from  eariier  works 
upon  the  Northmen. 

On  page  96  is  illustrated  the  account  given  by  Fernando  Oolumbus  (in  his 
**  Historia  del  Amirante,"  chapter  ii.)  of  the  destruction  of  a  polyglot  edition 
of  the  Psalter,  published  at  Genoa  in  1516.  Among  other  reasons  alleged  for 
the  destruction  of  the  writings  of  Giustiniani,  besides  that  of  calling  Colum- 
bus a  mechanic,  Fernando  charges  him  with  telling  "  thirteen  lies ;  **  though, 
in  a  minority  of  the  cases  cited  by  him,  the  truth  appears  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  author  of  the  Psalter.  For  instance,  says  Fernando :  '^  He  *' 
(Giustiniani)  "charges  that  the  admiral  took,  by  force  of  arms,  on  his  first 
voyage,  a.  canoe  or  Indian  boat  he  saw,  v>hereaB  it  appears  that  he  had  no  war 
the  first  voyage  with  any  Indians^  and  continued  in  peace  and  amity  with  them 
till  the  day  of  his  departure  from  Hispaniolay 

After  the  above  statement,  made  avowedly  in  the  vindication  of  sacred 
truth,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  self-constituted  vindicator's  thirty -sixth 
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chapter,  the  heading  of  which  reads :  ^^  Of  the  first  skirmish  between  the 
Christians  and  Indians^  which  happened  about  the  gulf  of  Samana,  in  His* 
pianola^'*'*  and  which  forms  a  part  of  his  account  of  the  first  vojage.  The 
skirmish  in  question  took  place  on  Sunday^  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Sabbath-day  diversions  of  the  pious  admiral. 

Fernando  writes:  "On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  January,  being  near  the 
cape  called  Enamorado^  the  admiral  sent  the  boat  ashore,  where  our  men 
found  some  Indians,  with  fierce  countenances,  on  the  shore,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  who  seemed  to  be  ready  to  engage,  but,  at  the  same  time,  were  in  a 
consternation.  However,  having  some  conference  with  them,  tiiey  bought 
two  of  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  to  have 
one  of  them  go  aboard  the  Admiral"  A  party  of  men  were  sent  on  shore. 
i^When  our  men  landed,  the  Indian  that  had  been  aboard  made  the  others 
lay  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great  cudgel  they,  carry  instead  of  a 
sword ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  they  have  no  iron  at  all.  When  they  came  to 
the  boat,  the  Ohristians  stepped  ashore,  and,  having  begun  to  trade  for  bows 
and  arrows  by  order  of  the  admiral,  the  Indians,  who  had  already  sold  two,* 
not  only  refused  to  sell  any  more,  but,  with  scorn,  made  as  if  they  would 
seize  the  Christians,  and  ran  to  their  bows  and  arrows  where  they  had  left . 
them,  taking  up  with  them  ropes  to  bind  our  men.  They,  being  upon  .their 
guard,  seeing  them  come  in  that  fury,  though  they  were  but  seven,  fell  cou- 
rageously upon  them,  and  cut  one  with  a  sword  on  the  buttock,  and  shot  an- 
other with  an  arrow  in  the  breast.  The  Indians,  astonished  at  the  resolution 
of  our  men,  and  the  wounds  our  weapons  made,  fied  most  of  them,  leaving 
their  bows  and  arrows ;  and  many  of  them  had  been  killed,  had  not  the  pilot 
of  the  caravel,  who  commanded  the  boat,  protected  them.  The  admiral  was 
hot  at  all  displeased  at  this  skirmish,  imagining  these  were  the  Oaribs  all 
the  other  Indians  so  much  dreaded,  or  that  at  least  they  bordered  on  them, 
they  being  a  bold  and  resolute  people,  as  appeared  by  their  aspect,  arms, 
and  actions ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  islanders,  hearing  how  seven  Christians 
had  behaved  themselves  against  fifty-five  fierce  Indians  of  that  country, 
would  the  more  respect  and  honor  our  men  that  were  left  behind  at 
Nativity." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  it  was  he,  Fernando,  and  not  Giustiniani,  who  in 
this  case  spoke  falsely. 

Tl^e  seventh  lie  charged  by  Fernando  is,  that  he  stated  that  the  admiral 
"  returned  by  way  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  is  not  the  proper  way  for 
those  vessels  to  return ; "  yet  he  did  so  return^  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract : 

"  God  gives  victory  to  all  those  who  walk  in  his  paths,  as  is  clear  in  this 
case.  I  have  now  found  and  seen  the  islands  of  which  so  many  fables  have 
beeh  told.  Next  to  God,  I  am  most  indebted  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  discovery  is  so  great  that  the  whole  of  Christendom  ought  to 
keep  festivals  and  praise  the  Holy  Trinity.  An  immense  number  of  people 
will  be  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Moreover,  greati  material  gains  will 
be  obtained.  On  the  2d  they  had  frost  and  hail-storms  in  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands.— Calavera,  on  the  Canary  Islands,  15th  February  (1498). 
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"P.  S. — Eocoontered  such  a  storm  on  the  Spaoish  seas,  that  I  was 
ohliged  to  lighten  the  ships  hj  throwing  the  cargo  overboard.  Have  been  for- 
tanate  enough  to  gain  the  port  of  Lisbon.  Will  write  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  0a8tile.~lCarch  14  (1499y*^Chrut<fpher  Columbus  to  the  E$cribano  de 
Raeion  of  the  lilandi  of  the  Indies,)  ' 

The  eighth  lie  is  made  chiefly  to  grow  out  of  the  statement  of  Ginstiniani 
that  the  admiral  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  informing  them 
of  his  discoveries  and  return,  while  '*  he  himself  was  the  messenger,"  says 
Fernando  ("Historia  del  Amlrante,"  chapter  ii.).  But,  in  chapter  zl.  of 
the  same  work,  we  read:  *^He"  (the  admiral)  ^* came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
river  of  Lisbon  upon  Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  and  presently  sent  away  an 
express  to  their  (htholie  Majesties  with  the  news  of  his  arrvoal,^^ 

The  tenth  lie  charged  by  Fernando  is,  that  Giustiniani .  stated  that  the 
admiral  "  arrived  in  Hispaniola  in  twenty  days,  which  is  a  yery  short  time  to 
reach  the  nearest  islaDd,  and  he  performed  it  not  in  two  months,"  etc.,  etc. 

Columbus,  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  writes  as  follows :  **  My  passage 
firom  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries  oocnpied  fonr  days,  and  thence  to  the  Indies,  from 
which  I  wrote,  sixteen  days." 

Fernando  continues :  ' 

"  So  that,  by  his  negligence  and  heedlessness  in  being  well  informed,  and 
writing  the  truth  of  these  particulars,  which  are  so  plain,  we  may  easily  dis- 
cern what  inquiry  he  made  into  that  which  was  so  obscure,  wherein  he  con- 
tradicts himself,  as  has  beetl  made  to  appear.  But,  laying  aside  this  contro- 
versy, wherewith,  I  believe,  I  have  by  this  time  tired  the  reader,  we  will 
only  add  that,  considering  the  many  mistakes  and  falsehoods  found  in  the 
said  Giustiniani's  history  and  Psalter,  the  Senate  of  Genoa  has  laid  a  penalty 
upon  any  person  that  shall  read  or  keep  it ;  and  has  caused  it  to  be  carefully 
sought  Out  in  all  places  it  has  been  sent  to,  that  it  may,  by  public  decree,  be 
destroyed  and  utterly  extinguished.  I  will  return  to  our  main  design,  con- 
cluding with  this  assertion,  that  the  admiral  was  a  man  of  learning  and  great 
experience ;  that  he  did  not  employ  his  time  in  handicraft  or  mechanic  exer- 
cises, but  in  such  as  became  the  grandeur  and  renown  of  his  wonderful  ex- 
ploits ;  and  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  words  taken  out  of  a  letter 
he  wrote  himself  to  Prince  John  of  Castile^s  nurse,  which  are  these :  '  I  am  not 
the  first  admiral  of  my  family ;  let  them  give  me  what  name  they  please ;  for, 
when  all  is  done,  David,  that  most  prudent  king,  was  first  a  shepherd,  and 
afterward  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  I  am  servant  of  that  same  Lord  who 
raised  him  to  such  dignity.' " 

As  the  reader  may  wish  to  know  more  of  the  obnoxious  writings  of  Gius- 
tiniani, we  make  the  following  extracts  firom  his  note  in  the  Psalter  to  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  nineteenth  psalm,  referred  to  on  pages  94  and  95  of  this 
work: 

"  Now,  as  Columbus  often  declared  himself  to  be  chosen  of  God,  that 
through  him  should  be  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  I  have  thought  it  not  inappro- 
priate to  insert  here  some  account  of  his  life.  Christopher,  sumamed  Colum- 
bus, of  the  state  of  Genoa,  bom  of  low  parentage,  it  was  who,  in  our  time, 
by  his  industry,  explored,  in  a  few  months,  more  of  land  and  ocean  than  al- 
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most  all  the  rest  of  mortals  in  all  by-gone  ages.  This  wonderful  fact  rests  not 
on  the  testimony  of  some  vessels,  but  has  been  investigated  and  proved  by 
the  passing  and  repassing  of  whole  fleets  and  armies.  Oolumbus,  in  his  boy- 
ish  years  having  been  taught  just  the  lowest  rudiments  of  learning,  as  he 
grew  up,  devoted  himself  to  navigation  (i.  e.,  piracy).  Afterward,  his  brother 
having  gone  to  Portugal,  and  set  up  at  Lisbon  in  the  business  of  drawing 
maps  for  the  use  of  mariners,  representing  the  seas,  coasts,  and  harbors,  Oo- 
lumbus  in  this  way  learned  from  him  the  configuration  of  the  coasts  and  the 
position  of  the  islands,  which  his  brother  had  probably  ascertained  from 
many  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  every  year  from  Portugal,  by 
royal  authority,  to  explore  the  unknown  lands  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  remote 
shores  of  the  ocean  between  the  south  and  west,  he  being  often  in  conversa- 
tion with' them.  ...  As  soon  as  Oolumbus  was  suflSciently  exactly  made 
aware  of  these  things  "  (here  we  haw  a  glimpee  of  the  history  of  the  dead  pilot), 
<^he  at  length  made  known  to  certain  grandees  of  the  court  of  Spain  what  he 
had  in  contemplation,  stipulating,  however,  that  suitable  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  king,' and  to  be  prompt  in  doing  it,  h^ore  the  Portuffueee  should 
make  their  preparations  to  go  amony  these  new  peoples,  and  penetrate  fresh 
regions  hitherto  unknown.  The  intelligence  of  this  scheme  was  promptly 
communicated  to  tbe  king,  who,  botb  from  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  and 
from  ambition  of  this  sort  of  honor  of  new  discoveries,  and  of  the  glories 
which  would  accrue  to  him  and  his  successors  from  this  enterprise,  was 
allured  into  the  negotiation  with  Oolumbus ;  and,  after  it  had  lasted  a  long 
time,  he  commanded  two  vessels  to  be  equipped.  With  these  Oolumbus,  set- 
ting out,  steered  to  the  Fortunate  Islands;:  thence  he  took  his  departure, 
navigating  a  very  littie  off  the  west  line  to  the  left,  between  southwest  and 
west ;  when  farther  out,  howeverj  farther  from  southwest,  and  almost  due 
west  When  the  voyage  had  continued  a  great  many  days,  and,  by  their 
reckoning,  they  had  already  made  four  thousand  miles  (say  twenty-five  hun- 
dred English)  in  a  direct  line,  the  rest  of  the  company  lost  hope,  and  desired 
to  turn  back ;  but  he  persisted  in  the  enterprise,  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  he  undertook  to  promise  that  >  they  were  not  more  than  one  day^s 
navigation  from  some  continental  lands  or  islands.  His  words  did  not  fail  to 
be  realized.  ..."  Here  follows  a  more  or  less  correct  account  of  the  islands 
discovered  and  their  inhabitants,  of  Oolumbus^s  return  to  Spain  and  departure 
on  his  second  voyage,  when,  continues  GitdBtiniani,  ''Spain  now  sent  out  into 
a  hitherto  innocent  world  the  poison  of  its  vices,  pride,  and  debauchery;  not 
content  with  their  triumph  in  this  our  continent,  sailed  away  in  quest  of 
hitherto  pure  and  harmless  nations,  and  the  woods  which  could  barely 
satisfy  our  greed,  being,  as  it  were,  exhausted  by  incessant  hunting ;  sent 
forth  into  the  most  remote  regions  that  wild-boar,  among  those  whose  appe- 
tites had  till  now  been  without  excitement.  But  there  also  sailed  those 
who  could  heal,  by  the  art  of  jSsculapiusj  the  people  of  the  diseases  that 
were  to  come  upon  them— the  prey  of  lust  and  avarice  (see  note  166). 
They  also  carried  out  seeds  and  shoots  of  trees ;  but  wheat,  as  was  after- 
ward ascertained,  wherever  sown,  grew  first  to  a  great  height  immediately, 
and  shortly  afterward  withered  and  vanished  away,  as  if  Nature  condemned 
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the  xae  of  new  kinds  of  food,  and  commanded  them  to  be  content  with  their 
roots." 

Those  extracts  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  earlier  written 
histories  of  Columbus. 

To  return  to  the  illustration  on  page  96,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
scenes  represented  on  either  side  of  the  bornmg  Psalter  are  copied  from 
curious  carved  representations  of  tortures  of  the  period  of  Columbus,  which 
are  preserved  at  the  Mus6e  of  the  Porte  de  Halle,  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 

AMERIGO   VESPUCCI. 

The  portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  on  page  125  is,  bejond  question,  a  cor- 
rect one ;  the  fact  that  all  the  efforts,  bearing  a  master^s  touch,  whether 
sculptured,  cast,  painted,  or  engraved,  purporting  to  represent  him,  are  criti-. 
cally  identical,  would  seem  to  vouch  for  its  truthfulness,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  non-similarity  of  all  purported  likenesses  of  Columbus  would  seem 
to  prove  their  falsity.  The  late  Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  the  ^hool  to  which 
he  belonged,  regarded  it  as  authentic.  It  is.  believed  that  there  is  now  in  the 
United  States  an  original  portrait  of  this  great  man,  painted  from  life  by  an 
Italian  artist ;  that  this  portrait  was  until  recently  carefully  preserved  and 
much  prixed  by  the  descendants  of  Vespucci,  of  which  there  is  an  witoritten 
hiitory. 

PORTRAIT   IN   THE   BIBUOTHfiQUE   IMFtElALE. 

On  page  150  is  one  of  the  many  pretended  portraits  of  the  so-called 
Christopher  Columbus ;  it  is  from  an  engraving  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale, 
Paris,  and  is  declared  by  many  to  be  genuine. 

From  such  study  of  his  character  as  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  this  creation  is  more  just  to  the  subject  than  any  we 
have  consulted.  Here  '*  the  great  navigator ''  is  clad  and  adorned,  so  far  as 
we  may  judge,  in  an  appropriate  manner ;  beneath  is  appended  a  fac-simile 
of  that  remarkable  signature  by  which  he  wrote  himself  down  **Tbb  Chbist- 
BEAREB.*^  Though  a  hundred  would  not  exaggerate  the  list  of  these  pre- 
tended portraits,  we  have  in  this  work  reproduced  but  eight,  believing  that 
as  these,  though  dissimilar  in  appearance,  are  all  declared  to  be  genuine,  the 
reader  may  as  rightly  judge  from,  them  as  from  the  hundred  we  do  not 
reproduce.  We  shall  only  notice,  in  their  order,  such  of  those  comprised  in 
this  work  as  have  been  the  subject  of  special  mention  or  controversy. 

THE   CHRIST-BEARER. 

The  apparently  somewhat  irreverent  illustration  on  page  158  is  a  portrait 
of  Columbus  in  his  self-styled  character  of."  Christ-bearer,^'  copied  from  an 
old  religious  work  wherein  Columbus  is  greatly  glorified.  In  this  scene  the 
pious  artist  seems  to  have  symbolized,  as  clearly :  as  possible,  the  name^ 
person^  pretended  eharaeter^  attrtbutee,  and  miesiony  of  our  hero.  A  statue 
similar  hi  design  adorns  one  of  the  streets  of  Brussels. 

The  DovB,  typifying  the  Holt  Ghost,  as  it  appeared  at  the  bapUsm  of 
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St.  John,  is  especially  significant  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
engraving,  who,  when  changing  his  name  on  abandoning  his  piratical  career, 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  as  well  assume  one  which  should  in 
everj  way  typify  his  pretended  mission ;  and  from  the  sacred  symbol  of  the 
dove^  called  in  Latin  Goltjmba,  and  undefrgoiiig  but  slight  variation  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  our  hero  not  only  took  his  name^  but  would  lay  claim  to 
Divine  ordination.  ^^Ee  alio  carried  the  olive-branch  and  oil  qfbaptiitn  over 
the  ftatere  qf  the  ocean^  uks  Koah'b  dovz." — (See  Fsssajsdo,  '*  Historia  del 
Amirante,"  chapter  i.) 

BUST   OF   COLUMBUS   AT   GENOA  (Paqb  161). 

Thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  know  how  the  portraitif 
as  well  as  the  cJuiracter^  of  Columbus  are  invented,  we  copy  the  following 
satisfactory  and  dogmatical  mode  of  treating  the  subject  by  Spotomo;  the 
itidics  are  ours : 

*'  Girolamo  Benzone,  toho^  although  he  never  mow  CohinibuBy  speaks  of 
him  with  such  minuteness,  thj&t  it  is  evident  he  either  copied  some  authentic 
account,  or  derived  his  information  from  the  vvoa-voce  details  of  Spaniards 
who  had  suled  with  Columbus,  gives  the  following  account :  *  He  was  a  nuin 
of  reasonably  good  stature,  of  strong  and  active  body,  sound  Judgment,  lofty 
understanding,  and  agreeable  aspect;  he  had  sparkling  eyes,  red  hair,  aqui- 
line nose^  and  rather  large  mouth;  above  all,  he  was  a  fHend  to  Justice,  but 
passionate  when  provoked.' 

"  These  particulars,  which  I  communicated  to  the  sculptor,  directed  hie 
hand  and  mind;  and  his  production  has  succeeded  in  obtidning  distinguished 
prdse  from  the  connoisseurs  of  the  fine  arts.  Every  onepoueeeed  of  a  grain 
of  underatanding^  after  eeeing  thie  head^  iehidh  ea^eeeee  the  living  and  true 
lineaments  qf  the  hero,  mil  throw  aeide  every  other  portra/it;  and  especially 
that  engraved  on  wood  given  in  the  'Eulo^es'  of  Qiovio,  in  which  the  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  represented  with  a  hood  and  prelate^s  gown,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  conventual  friar,  or  a  hermit  of  St.  AugustiiL"  (Spotobho,  "  Li- 
troduction,"  pages  dL,  olii) 

MEN  WITH  DOGS'  HEADS,  ETC. 

The  illustration  on  page  210  represents  the  men  with  dogs'  heads,  tails, 
the  lions,  tigers,  and  griffins,  which  Columbus  professed  to  have  seen  in  the 
Western.  Hemisphere.  - 


COLUMBUS   AND   HIS   EGG  (Paob 

The  curious  contend  that  the  story  of  the  <Bgg,  illustrations  of  which  have 
adorned  so  many  works  of  art  and  letters,  is  symbolized  on  the  shield  or 
arms  of  the  Columbos,  as  represented  on  page  225.  Ridiculous  as  this  affair 
certainly  is,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  perhaps  with  some  propriety,  as  one 
of  the  crowning  efforts  of  the  genius  of  the  '* great  navigator;"  it  certainly  is 
not  more  absurd  than  many  of  his  well-authenticated  exploits,  and  inay,  on 
the  whole,  tend  to  elevate  and  adorn  the  oharaoter'of  this  great  man; -the 
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fillet  that  it  was,  like  the  log-book  of  Alonzo  Sanchez,  purloined  from  the 
dead,  would  seem  to  vindicate  its  fitness  as  an  embellishment  to  the  character 
of  Columbus,  while  its  antiquity  at  his  birth  will  admirably  accord  with  the 
studied  confusion  of  dates  found  in  most  works  which  treat  of  him.  His 
would-be  oanonizers,  howeyer^  reject  this  story  as  trivial  and  absurd,  and 
M.  De  Lorgues  thus  relegates  the  anecdote  to  its  true  source : 

**It  was  with  this  solemn  banquet  (ntppoied  to  have  been  given  hy  Cardi- 
nal Mendoza)  that  some  have  connected  the  anecdote  of  the  egg,  that  insipid 
story  to  which  the  memory  of  Oolumbus  probably  owes  its  greatest  popular- 
ity in  Europe. 

"  One  of  the  party,  it  is  said,  having  asked  him  whether,  if  he  had  not 
discovered  the  Indies,  some  other  person  would  not  have  done  so,  as  his  only 
response  the  admiral  ordered  an  egg  to  be  brought  him,  jand  proposed  that  it 
should  be  made  to  stand  on  one  end  on  the  table.  One  after  the  other  of  the 
guests  tried  in  vain ;  then  he  took  it,  and,  breaking  it  a  little  on  one  extremity, 
made  it  stand  on  the  flattened  one.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  story  as  it  is 
told.  Washington  Irving  hesitates  not  to  give  it  credit  To  surpass  him,  no 
doubt,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  this  farce  acted  at  the  very  table  of  King  Ferdinand. 

*'  We  will  not  waste  our  time  in  demonstrating  the  absurdity  of  this  tale, 
by  its  utter  Improbability.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  without  sense  or  wit ;  it 
proves  nothing,  it  explains  nothing.     No  consequence  to  the  point  can  be  in- 
ferred from  it.    It  is  no  more  an  answer  than  it  is  an  allusion ;  and  presents, 
on  the  whole,  but  a  gross  piece  of  trickery.    It  was  not  by  breaking  an  egg 
at  the  end,  when  the  question  was  how  to  maintain  it  by  its  own  equilibrium, 
that  the  admiral  showed  the  cause  of  the  discovery.    It  was  not  by  this  low 
artifice,  this  w&nt  of  delicacy,  that  he  would  show  his  superiority  of  genius 
and  of  perseverance.   Would  Oolumbus  have  explained  the  fiivors  with  which 
Providence  had  loaded  him,  and  Justified  the  truth  of  his  theory,  by  a  jug- 
gler's trick?  and,  still  more,  by  a  clumsy  trick,  not  to  say  an  unfair  one? 
The  circumstances  of  time  and  place  tend  no  less  to  contradict  this  silly 
story.    Who  would  have  dared,  whether  at  the  table  of  the  sovereigns  or  at 
that  of  the  grand-cardinal,  to  propose  so  impertinent  a  question  to  the  Vice- 
roy of  the  Indies?    Who  would  have  ventured  a  question  that  would  be  as 
disobliging  as  it  would  be  disrespectful?    And  how  could  the  admiral  have 
forgotten  the  rules  of  etiquette  {euppoHng  the  ^unlettered  eeatnan^  could 
forget  u>hat  he  never  hnmo)  to  the  point  of  giving  orders  to  his  august  host, 
and  ask  that  an  egg  be  brought  him?    Was  this  sport  compatible  with  the 
number  and  the  dignity  of  the  guests?    None  of  the  Spanish  historians  have 
mentioned  such  a  circumstance.    The  Milanese  Girolamo  Benzoni,  the  only 
old  historian  who  relates  this  miserable  story,  was,  no  doubt^  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish his  former  recollections  from  each  other.    At  any  rate,  the  anecdote 
of  the  egg  is  most  positively  of  Italian  origin;  we  recognize  it  as  such,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Oolumbus  must  have  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  his  own  mother.    With  some  probability  it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
celebrated  architect  Brunellesohi,  by  whom  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  raises  its  cupola  into  the  sky  of  Florence.   Here  the  fact  does  not  seem 
improbable,  however  trifling  it  may  appear.    Around  a  joyous  table  at  a 
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tavern,  Florentine  artists  may  come  to  these  bantering  questions,  to  these 
jugglings,  where  jesting  holds  the  place  of  reason,  and  where  one  can  avail 
himself  of  *pill  and  poll,*  rather  than  of  logic.  At  such  a  table  we  can  easily 
conceive  such  a  trivial  trick  to  be  played,  but  not  elsewhere.  Before  us  Vol- 
taire has  said  that  the  story  of  the  egg  was' related  of  Brnnelleschi  (*£ssai 
sur  les  MoBurs,*  chapter  czliz.).  Upon  this  point  we  are  entirely  of  his 
opinion." — (Dk  Loboues,  vol.  i.,  book  i.,  chapter  xi.) 

It  is  curious  to  discover,  however,  that  this  trick,  or  mode  of  argument^ 
did  not  originate  even  with.BrunelleschL  The  story  of  the  egg  is  infinitely 
less  witty,  and  seems  to  lose  all  point  by  the  side  of  the  following  anecdote, 
which  refers  to  a  knight  of  the  time  of  the  Orusades :  It  was  at  Cardiff  Oastle, 
in  Wales,  according  to  an  old  Welsh  chronicle,  that  Sir  Foulk  Fitzwarren 
was  speaking  of  toils  encountered  and  hardships  endured  in  warring  with  the 
Saracens,  and  his  knights  murmured,  and  each  one  said  he  could  have  done 
as  much  as  their  chief  had  done.  .  "But,"  said  Sir  Foulk,  ^Hhese  were  noth- 
ing to  one  feat  I  accomplished."  "What  was  that?"  quoth  they  aU.  "I 
jumped,"  answered  the  knight,  "from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  yonder^ 
tower  of  my  castle,  which  you  know  to  be  the  tallest  tower  in  these  parts." 
So  they  laughed  scornfully,  and  gainsayed  his  words.  "If,"  said  the  knight, 
"  you  will  dine  with  me  at  noonday  to-morrow,  I  will  do  it  once  again."  So 
every  one  of  the  knights  came  to  the  feast;  and,  when  they  had  well  eaten 
and  drunken,  "Now  oome,V  said  Sir  Foulk,  "with  me,  and  you  shall  see  me 
Jump  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  castle-tower."  They  proceeded  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  Sir  Foulk  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  first  step,  then 
on  to  another,  and  so  on  until  upon  the  topmost  step.  "  Oh  1 "  said  the 
knights,  "  we  could  do  that  ourselves."  "  So  you  could,"  said  Sir  Foulk, 
"  now  I  have  taught  you  the  way  to  do  it." 

Thus  it  is  that  not  only  history,  but  gossip  and  trivial  anecdote  repeat 
themselves;  verily,  there  is  no  neto  thing  under  the  tun!  As  usual,  in  such 
cases  as  the  one  we  speak  of,  the  imitation  falls  far  short  of  the  original  in 
pith  and  point. 

THE  MANATI. 

The  fish  or  animal  in  the  illustration,  taken  fromPhilopono,  which  appears 
on  page  227  of  this  work,  is  less  apocryphal  than  this  curious  representation 
of  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  latter  furnishes  an  instance  of  how  difi- 
cult  it  is  to  delineate  correctly  from  mere  written  description,  or  rather,  per* 
haps,  a  proof  of  how  largely  the  imagination  was  drawn  upon  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  period  and  lands  of  which  we  treat.  As  the  following  quaint 
and  interesting  passage,  however,  from  Peter  Martyr,  has  apparently  fur- 
nished the  matter  for  a  description  of  the  manati  (a  specimen  of  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  Oentral  Park,  New  York)  in  a  late  magazine  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and,  as  the  modem  author,  with  the  creature  before  him,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  deviate  materially  from  the  description  given  by  the 
Italian  scholar,  we  have  thought  the  original  might  interest  the  curious: 

"  The  king  of  this  region,  named  Oaramatezius,  taketh  great  pleasure  in 
fishing.    Into  his  nets  chanced  a  young  fish,  of  the  kind  of  those  monsters 
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of  the  sea  which  the  inhabitors  called  manati.  .  .  .  This  fish  is  four-footed, 
and  in  shape  like  tinto  a  tortoise,  although  she  be  not  covered  with  a  shell, 
but  with  scales,  and  those  of  such'  hardness  that  no  arrow  can  hurt  her.    Her 
scales  are  beset  and  defended- with  a  thousand  knobs,  her  back  is  plain,  and  her 
head  utterly  like  the  head  of  an  ox.    She  liveth  bolii  in  the  water  and  on  the 
land,  is  slow  of  moving, 'of  condition  meek,  gentle,  loving  to  mankind,  and 
of  marvelous  sense  of  memory,  as  are  the  elephant  and  the  dolphin.    The 
king  nourished  this  fish  certain  days  at  home  with  tlie  bread  of  the  country, 
made  of  yucca  and  panyoke,  and  with  such  other  roots  as  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  eat,  for,  when. she  was  yet  yoxmg,  he  cast  her  into  a  pool  or 
lake  near  unto  his  palace,  there  to  be  fed  with  the  hand.    This  lake  also  re- 
ceiveth  waters  and  casteth  not  the  same  forth  again ;  it  was  in  time  past 
called  Guarabo,  but  is  now  called  the  Lake  of  Manati,  after  the  name  of  this 
fish,  which  wandered  safely  in  the  same  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  grew  exceeding  big.    Whatsoever  is  *  written  of  the  dolphins  of  Baian 
or  Arion  are  much  inferior  to  the  doings  of  this  fish,  which,  for  her  gentle 
nature,  they  named  Matum,  that  isj  gentle  or  noble ;  therefore,  whensoever 
any  of  the  king^s  familiars,  especially  such  as  are  known  to  her,  resort  to  the 
banks  of  the  lake  and  call  *  Matum  I  Matum  I '  then  she  (as  mindful  of  such 
benefits  as  she  hath  received  of  men)  lifteth  up  her  head  and  cometh  to  the 
place  whither  she  is  called,  and  there  receiveth  meat  at  the  hands  of  such  as 
feed  her.    If  any  desire  to  pass  over  the  lake,  and  make  signs  and  tokens  of 
their  intent,  she  boweth  herself  to  them,  thereby,  as  it  were,  gently  inviting 
them  to  mount  upon  her,  and  conveyeth  them  safely  over.    It  hath  been  seen 
that  this  monstrous  fish  hath  at  one  time  safely  carried  over  ten  men,  singing 
and  playing.    But  if,  by  chance,  when  she  lifted  up  her  head,  she  espied  any 
of  the  Ohristian  men,  she  would  immediately  plunge  down  again  into  the 
water,  and  refuse  to  obey,  because  she  had  once  received  injury  at  the  hands 
of  a  certain  wanton  young  man  among  the  Christians,  who  had  cast  a  sharp 
dart  at  her,  although  she  were  not  hurt  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  her 
skin — ^being  rough,  and  full  of  scales  and  knobs,  as  we  have  said ;  yet  did  she 
bear  in  memory  the  injury  she  sustained,  with  so  gentle  a  revenge,  requiting 
the  ingratitude  of  him  which  had  dealt  with  her  so  tmgently.    From  that 
day,  whensoever  she  was  called  by  any  of  her  familiars,  she  first  looked  cir- 
cumspectly about  her,  lest  any  were  present  appareled  after  the  manner  of 
the  Christians ;  she  would  oftentimes  play  and  wrestie  upon  the  bank  with 
the  king's  chamberlains,  and  especially  with  a  young  man  whom  the  king 
favored  well,  being  also  accustomed  to  feed  her.    She  would  be  sometimes  as 
pleasant  and  full  of  play  as  it  had  been  a  monkey  or  marmoset,  and  was  of 
long  time  a  great  comfort  and  solace  to  the  whole  island,  for  no  small  confiuence, 
as  well  of  the  Christians  as  of  the  inhabitants,  had  daily  concourse  to  behold 
80  strange  a  miracle  of  Nature,  the  contemplation  of  which  was  no  less 
pleasant  than  wonderful.    They  say  that  the  meat  of  this  kind  of  fish  is  of 
good  taste,  and  that  many  are  engendered  in  the  seas  thereabout.    But,  at 
length,  this  pleasant  playfellow  was  lost,  and  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  great 
river  Attibunicus,  one  of  the  four  which  divide  the  island,  for  at  that  time  there 
chanced  so  terrible  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  with  such  fioods  ensuing, 
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that  the  like  hath  not  been  heard  of.  By  reason  of  this  tempest,  the  river 
Attibunicus  so  overflowed  the  banks  that  it  filled  the  whole  vale,  and  mixed 
Itself  with  all  the  other  lakes,  at  which  time,  also,  this  gentle  Matum  and 
pleasant  companion,  following  the  vehement  course  and  fall  of  the  floods,  was 
thereby  restored  to  his  old  mother  and  native  waters,  and,  since  that  time, 
never  seen  again. ^' — (Pbtsb  Mabtyb,  decade  iii.,  chapter  viii.) 


PORTRAIT  OF  COLUMBUS  (Paob  235). 

The  portrait  of  Colambas  which  appears  on  page  285  is  a  faithful  copy 
of  De  Bry's.  While  we  believe,  with  Spotorno,  that  this  portrait  and  its 
history  are  forgeries,  yet  it  appears  to  possess  as  high  claims  to  authenticity 
as  any  .of  the  myriad  of  these  creations  with  which  the  curious  are  familiar. 
Spotorno  comments  justly  upon  the  false  claims  of  this  portrait,  though  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  ultimately  arrives  are  somewhat  original,  if  not  quite 
logical  (see  this  Appendix,  notice  of  cut  on  page  151).  Of  De  Bry  he  writes : 
^  "  We  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Theodore  De  Bry  pretended 
that  he  possessed  a  portrait  of  the  hero,  the  same  that  was  to  be  seen  in  an 
apartment  of  the  Oouncil  of  the  Indies,  from  which  place,  having  been  stolen, 
and  carried  to  the  Netherlands  for  sale,  it  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  De 
Bry,  who  gave  an  engraving  of  it  in  his  *  America.*  This  print  has  been 
copied  in  the.  *  Eulogium,  of  Columbus,*  by  the  Marquis  Durazzo,  printed  by 
Bodini,  and  in  the  *  Life  of  Bossi,*  published  at  Milan.  There  are  numerous 
reasons  for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  De  Bry*s  portrait.  A  man  who 
feels  no  remorse  at  stealing,  and  is  not  even  ashamed  to  avow  himself  a  thief, 
will  be  ready  enough  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  few  ducats 
from  a  credulous  amateur.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  painters  gives  no 
countenance  to  this  tliief  s  story.  But  what  is  more,  on  comparing  De  Bry*s 
engraving  with  Fernando's  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  entirely  dis- 
agree. And  Baron  Yemazza,  having  compared  that  of  De  Bry  with  the  one 
published  by  Bullart,  and  that  given  by  Mulloz,  as  well  as  the  Cuccaro  por- 
trait, finds  an  .essential  discrepancy  in  the  whole  of  them." — (Spotorno,  **  In- 
troduction," pages  oxlv.,  cxlviii.) 

Of  the  many  ridiculous  stories  told  of  these  portraits,  there  is  none  less 
worthy  of  belief  than  that  portion  of  De  Bry*s  which  represents  Aw  to  be  a 
copy  of  one  for  which  Columbus  sat  at  the  instance  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. Had  this  been  so,  the  vanity  of  Fernando  Columbus  would  have 
caused  him  to  enlarge  upon  it  in  his  history,  while  Christopher  would  have 
added,  no  doubt,  to  his  recapitulation  of  the  royal  honors  conferred  upon 
him,  when  exclaiming,  "He  called  me  Don,"  by  continuing,  "  and  asked  me 
to  sit  for.  my  portrait  ,that  he  might  possess  a  memorial  of  his  dear  friend." 
At  any  rate,  his  silence  and  that  of  his  son  on  the  subject  may  be  regarded 
as  proof  positive  that  the  story  of  De  Bry  is  an  invention ;  to  enhance  the 
value  of  this  invention  he  tells  us  that  Columbus  was  an  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, and  most  excellent  man — ^upright,  "  pure,  and  noble-minded,  and  an 
earnest  friend  of  peace  and  justice."    This  last  assertion  will  enable  those 
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who  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  character  of  Columbus,  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  statements  touching  his  portrait. 


SPANISH  CRUELTIES. 

The  numerous  illustrations  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  natives  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  seem  to  explain  tiiemselves ;  they  are  taken 
chiefly  from  the  work  on  Spanish  cruelties  in  the  New  World,  by  Las  Casas, 
illustrated  by  De  Bry. 

We  may  quote  one  or  two  descriptions  of  the  scenes  represented ;  the 
following,  on  the  cut  on  page  245,  is  from  the  work  of  the  venerable  pre- 
late: 

*'  They  erected  certain  gibbets,  large,  but  low  made,  so  that  their  feet 
almost  reached  the  ground,  every  one  of  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  bear 
thirteen  persons,  in  honor  and  reverence  (as  they  blasphemously  and  deri- 
sively said)  of  our  Redeemer  and  his  twelve  apostles,  xmder  which  they  made 
a  fire  to  bum  them  to  ashes  while  hanging  on  them ;  but  those  they  intended 
to  preserve  alive  they  dismissed,  having  cut  their  hands  half  off,  leaving  them 
still  hanging  by  the  skin  to  carry  these  as  letters  missive  to  those  that  fiy 
from  them  and  He  skulking  in  the  mountains,  as  a  naming  of  their  fate. 

"  The  lords,  and  persons  of  noble  extraction,  were  usually  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  death :  they  ordered  gridirons  to  be  placed  and  supported  with  wooden 
forks,  and,  putting  a  small  fire  under  them,  these  miserable  wretches  by  de- 
grees, with  loud  shrieks  and  exquisite  torments,  at  last  expired.  I  once  saw 
four  or  five  of  these  chiefs  laid  on  these  gridirons,  but  the  shrill  clamors 
which  were  heard  there  being  offensive  to  the  captain,  by  hindering  his 
repose,  he  commanded  them  to  be  strangled  with  a  halter.  The  executiolier 
(whose  name  and  parents  at  Seville  are  not  unknown  to  me)  prohibited  the 
doing  of  it,  but  stuffed  gags  into  their  mouths  to  prevent  the  hearing  of  the 
noise  (he  himself  making  the  fire)  till  they  died,  when  they  had  been  roasted 
as  long  as  he  thought  convenient.  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  and  an 
innumerable  number  of  other  cruelties." 

The  following  passage  in  Herrera  is  illustrated  on  page  258 :  The  Indians  are 
carrying  bread  to  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  **  always  using  to  carry  their  dogs 
along  with  them,  while  the  Indians  were  busy  carrying  the  bread  to  the 
caravel's  boat ;  the  cazique  went  about  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  hastening  his 
people,  and  a  Spaniard  standing  by,  who  held  a  dog  in  a  chain ;  the  dog, 
observing  the  cazique  in  motion,  and  the  wand  in  his  hand,  offered  several 
times  to  fly  at  him,  so  that  the  Spaniard  could  scarce  hold  him,  and  said  to 
another,  *  What  if  we  should  let  him  on  ? '  No  sooner  had  he  spoke,  than  the 
other,  in  jest,  said,  '  At  him  I '  thinking  he  could  have  held  him ;  the  dog, 
hearing  the  word,  flew  out  with  all  his  force,  and  breaking  loose  from  the 
Spaniard,  seized  the  cazique  by  the  belly,  tore  out  his  bowels,  and  left  him 
dead,  the  Spaniards  going  away  to  their  caravel." — (Hebbkba,  decade  i.,  book 
v.,  chapter  ii.) 

Thus  did  the  Spaniards  amuse  themselves! 
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LAWS,  SACRED  AND  PROFANE. 

Las  Casas  tells  us  of  the  more  lawful  (?)  and  decorous  maimer  of  murder- 
iDg  the  Indians  for  the  sake  of  their  supposed  wealth.   He  says^ 

"  These  wicked  Spaniards,  like  thieves,  came  to  any  place  hy  stealth, 
half  a  mile  off  of  any  city,  town,  or  Tillage,  and  there  in  the  night  puhlished 
and  proclaimed  the  edict  among  themselves,  after  this  manner :  *  Yon  caziqnes 
and  Indians  of  this  continent,  liie  inhahitants  of  such  a  place '  (which  they 
named),  *  we  declare  (or  he  it  known  to  you  all)  that  there  is  hut  one  God,  one 
pope,  and  one  King  of  Oastile,  who  is  lord  of  these  countries.  Appear  forth  with- 
out delay,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king,  as  his  vassals.' 
So  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  or  three  in  the  morning,  while  these 
poor  innocents  were  overwhelmed  with  heavy  sleep,  they  ran  violently  on  that 
place  they  named,  set  fire  to  the  hovels,  which  were  all  thatched,  and  so, 
without  notice,  burned  men,  women,,  and  children,  and  killed  whom  they 
pleased  upon  the  spot ;  but  those  they  reserved  as  captives  were  compelled, 
through  torments,  to  confess  where  they  had  hid  the  gold,  when  they  found 
little  or  none  at  their  houses,  and  when  the  fire  was  extinguished,  they  caine 
hastily  in  quest  of  the  gold.*' 

Later  in  the  course  of  Spanish  villainies,  pious  divines  elaborated  and 
rendered  this  proceeding  more  formal,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined 
copy.  This  paper  was  read  to  the  Indians  by  the  chaplains  of  the  army,  in 
order  to  justify,  if  not  to  sanctify,  the  slaughter  about  to  be  enacted,  of  per- 
sons who  understood  not  a  word  of  this  remarkable  production : 

"MANIFESTO. 

*^I,  servant  of  the  high  and  mighty  Zings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  civilizers 
of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  and  make  known 
to  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  that  God  our  Lord,  one  and  eternal,  created 
the  heavens  and  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  from  whom  y|Ou,  and 
wo,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  were  and  are  descendants,  procreated, 
and  all  those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  but  the  vast  number  of  generations 
which  hava  proceeded  from  them  in  the  course  of  more  than  five  thousand 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  made  it  necessary 
that  some  of  the  human  race  should  disperse  in  one  direction,  and  some  in 
another,  and  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  many  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  as  they,  could  not  sustain  and  preserve  themselves  in  one  alone. 
All  these  people  were  given  in  charge,  by  God  our  Lord,  to  one  person, 
named  Saint  Peter,  who  was  thus  made  lord  and  superior  of  all  the  people 
of  the  earth,  and  head  of  the  whole  human  lineage ;  whom  all  should  obey, 
whorover  they  might  live,  and  whatever  might  be  their  law,  sect,  or  belief : 
he  gave  him  also  the  whole  world  for  his  service  and  Jurisdiction;  and 
though  he  desired  that  he  should  establish  his  chair  in  Rome,  as  a  place  most 
couvenient  for  governing  the  world,  yet  he  permitted  that  he  might  establish 
his  chair  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  Judge  and  govern  all  the 
nations,  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  whatever  other  sect  or  belief 
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might  be.  This  person  was  denominated  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  Admirable* 
Supreme,  Father,  and  Guardian,  because  be  is  fzithor  and  governor  of  all  man- 
kind. This  holy  father  was  obeyed  and  honored  as  lord,  king,  and  superior  of 
the  universe,  by  those  who  lived  in  his  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
obeyed  and  honored  all  those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate ;  and 
thus  it  has  continued  until  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  world. 

"  One  of  these  pontiffs,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  lord  of  the  world,  made 
a  donation  of  these  islands  and  continents  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  all  that  they 
contain,  to  the  Oatholic  Kings  of  Oastile,  who,  at  that  time,  were  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  to  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  certain  papers,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  (which  you 
may  see  if  you  desire).    Thus'  his  Mi^jesty  is  king  and  sovereign  of  these  isl- 
ands and  continents  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation,  and  as  king  and  sever- 
eigpi,  certain  islands,  and  almost  all,  to  whom  this  has  been  notified,  have 
received  his  Majesty,  and  have  obeyed  and  served,  and  do  actually  serve  him. 
And,  moreover,  like  good  subjects,  and  with  good-will,  and  without  any 
resistance  or  delay,  the  moment  they  were  informed  of  the  foregoing,  they 
obeyed  all  the  religious  men  sent  among  them  to  preach  and  teach  our  holy 
faith ;  and  these  of  their  free  and  cheerful  wiU,  without  any  condition  or 
reward,  became  Ohrlstians  and  continue  so  to  be.    And  his  Majesty  received 
them  kindly  and  benignantly,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  treated  like 
his  other  subjects  and  vassals.    You  also  are  required  and  obliged  to  do  the 
same.    Therefore,  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  I  pray  and  entreat  you,  that  yon 
consider  well  what  I  have  said,  and  that  you  take  whatever  time  is  reason- 
able'to  understand  and  deliberate  upon  it,  and  that  you  recognize  the  Ohurch 
for  sovereign  and  superior  of  the  universal  world,  and  the  supreme  pontiff, 
called  Pope,  in  her  name,  and  his  Majesty,  in  his  place,  as  superior  and 
sovereign  king  of  the  islands  and  Urrafirma  by  virtue  of  the  said  donation ; 
and  that  you  consent  that  these  religious  fathers  declare  and  preach  to  yon 
the  foregoing ;  and  if  you  shall  so  do,  you  will  do  well,  and  will  do  that  to 
which  you  are  bounden  and  obliged ;  and  his  Majesty,  and  I,  in  his  name, 
will  receive  you  with  all  due  love  and  charity,  and  will  leave  you  your  wives 
and  children  free  from  servitude,  that  you  may  freely  do  with  them  and  with 
yourselves  whatever  you  please  and  think  proper,  as  have  done  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  islands.    And,  besides  this,  his  Migesty  will  give  you  many 
privileges  and  exemptions,  and  grant  you  many  favors.    If  yon  do  not  do 
this,  or  wickedly  and  intentionally  delay  to  do  so,  I  certify  to  you  that  by  the 
aid  of  God  I  will  forcibly  invade  and  make  war  upon  you  in  all  parts  and 
modes  that  I  can,  and  will  subdue  you  to  the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the 
Ohurch  and  of  his  Migesty ;  and  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and 
make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  dispose  of  them  as  his  Ma- 
jesty may  command :  and  I  will  take  your  effects,  and  will  do  you  all  the 
harm  and  ii^jury  in  my  power,  as  vassals  who  will  not  obey  or  receive  their 
sovereign,  and  who  resist  and  oppose  him.    And  I  protest  that  the  deaths 
and  disasters,  which  may  in  this  manner  be  occasioned,  will  be  the  fault  of 
yourselves,  and  not  of  his  Majesty,  nor  of  me,  nor  of  those  cavaliers  who 
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accompany  me.    And  of  what  I  here  tell  yon  and  require  of  you,  I  call  upon 
the  notary  here  present  to  give  me  his  signed  testimonial.^* 

It  would  be  scarce  possible  more  appropriately  to  close  this  brief  mention 
of  the  inhumanity  practised  toward  the  wretched  inhabitanta  of  the  New 
World  by  the  Spaniards,  than  by  quoting  the  following  heart-rending  de- 
scription : 

"  The  vast  numbers  employed  in  these  mines  are  bound  in  fetters,  and 
compelled  to  work  day  and  night  without  intermission,  and  without  the  least 
hope  of  escape,  for  they  set  over  them  soldiers  who  speak  a  foreign  language, 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  conciliating  them  by  persuasion,  or  the  kind 
feelings  which  result  from  familiar  converse.  ...  No  attention  is  paid  to 
their  persons ;  they  have  not  even  a  piece  of  rag  to  cover  themselves ;  and  so 
wretched  is  their  condition  that  every  one  who  witnesses  it  deplores  the 
excessive  misery  they  endure. 

**No  rest,  no  mtermission  from  toil,  are  given  either  to  the  sick  or 
maimed:  neither  the  weakness  of  age  nor  women^s  infirmities  are  regarded; 
all  are  driven  to  their  work  with  the  lash,  tiU  at  last,  overcome  with  the 
intolerable  weight  of  then*  afflictions,  they  die  in  the  midst  of  their  toil.  So 
that  these  unhappy  creatures  always  expect  worse  to  come  than  what  they 
endure  at  the  present,  and  long  for  death  as  far  preferable  to  life." 

TOBAOOO,  SMOKING,  CHEWING,  8NUFF.-^(i&6  iUustration,  page  822.) 

Boderigo  de  Jerez,  and  Luis  de  Torres,  as  agents  or  ambassadors  of 
Oolumbus  to  the  grand-khan  {see  pages  201,  202),  on  their  return  from  that 
ridiculous  mission,  among  other  things  reported  that  they  saw  the  natives 
going  about  with*  brands  of  fire  in  their  hands,  together  with  a  dried  herb, 
which  they^  rolled  up  in  a  leaf.  Setting  one  end  on  fire,  putting  the  other  in 
their  mouths,  they  drew  in  and  puffed  .out  the  smoke;  these  rolls  the  natives 
called  "tabaco,"  substantially  the  name  by  which  the  plant  or  weed  is  now 
known.  The  smoke  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  through  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  charred  stick.  Las  Gasas  tells  us  that  the  Indians,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  this  habit,  informed  him  that  it  took  away  fatigue,  and  caused  them 
to  forget  their  troubles,  and  that  he  had  known  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola 
addicted  to  the  same  habit,  who,  when  reproved,  replied  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  abandon  it.  He  continues :  "  I  do  not  know  what  savor  or 
profit  they  found  in  them  "  (tabacos). 

Fernando  says :  "  The  cazique  and  chief  men  never  ceased  putting  a  dry 
herb  into  their  mouths  and  chewing  it,  and  sometimes  they  took  a  sort  of 
powder  they  carried  with  that  herb,  which  looks  very  odd." — ("Historia  del 
Amirante,"  chapter  xcvi.) 

Navarette  says:  *' Thus  was  the  first  lesson  given  to  Europeans  of  this 
extraordinary  habit,  which  has  become  universal ;  hence  the  origin  of  the 
much-prized  and  far-famed  Havanas." 

We  copy  the  following  from  "  The  Landfall  of  Columbus,"  by  Captain  A. 
B.  Becher,  B.  N.,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  London,  1856 : 
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'^  Here,"  b&js  Beoher,  allading  to  the  first  time  Spaniards  witnessed  the 
practice,  '*  as  Las  Casas  observes,  is  the  origin  of  smoking  tobacco,  a  practice 
which,  however  extensive  it  may  be  in  other  countries  (and  common 
enough  it  no  doubt  is  there),  has  become  so  general  in  this,  that,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  parents,  it  is  even  followed  by  children  I  The  eternal  cigar  is  seen 
in  the  mouth  of  old  and  young,  even  in  that  of  the  ragged  urchin  who  swag- 
gers along,  not  only  astonishing  those  who  see  him  at  his  early  hardihood, 
but  leaving  them  to  wonder  how  he  came  by  it,  considering  the  price  which 
must  have  been  paid  for  it.  As  ahready  observed,  it  is  profitable  to  the  state, 
if  it  is  indulged  in  at  the  cost  of  the  pockety  the  health,  and  the  personal 
comfort  of  society. 

'*  The  following,  from  an  official  source,  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
duty  derived  from  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  three  years : 

1858 £4,560,827 

1854 4,751,776 

1855 4,704,668." 

Between  September  1,  1862,  and  June  80,  1872,  the  United  States  col- 
lected the  sum  of  $200,218,887  from  tobacco,  and  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1878,  $84,886,808.09. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that,  if  this  discovery  has  not  profited  the  in- 
dividual, it  has  swelled  the  revenue  of  states.  To  Spain  it  was  of  far  greater 
value  than  all  the  gold  derived  from  the  mines  of  which  Oolumbus  gave  such 
extravagant  accounts. 

It  would  seem  that  this  plant  might  furnish  a  theme  for  those  who  write 
upon  the  wealth  of  nations. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  148  and  82B  of  this  work  might  appear  to  some 
irreverent,  yet  it  has  not  been  the  desire  of  the  author  to  perpetrate  any 
irreverence ;  he  has  considered  that  the  disgusting  and  blasphemous  manner 
in  which  Oolumbus  shielded  himself  behind  the  Deity,  and  declared  himself 
divinely  justified  in  the  commission  of  his  most  revolting  crimes,  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  or  palpably  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  reader ;  and,  if  these 
engravings  should  shock  the  latter,  how  much  more  will  he  abhor  the  in- 
ventor of  their  subjects  I  We  feel  confident  that  he  will  exonerate  us  from 
any  imputation  of  irreverence  when  he  shall  careftilly  examine  the  statements 
of  Oolumbus  which  these  engravings  were  intended  to  illustrate.  We  have 
not  "  carried  the  tr(ir  up  to  the  manifeeto,^^ 
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Biam,  a  Norse  navigator,  72,  84,  86. 
BobadiUa,  Francisco,  273,  276,  277,  284, 

287,  297,  816. 
Borgia,  Roderigo,  Pope,  94, 126,  228,  856. 
Boturini,  quoted,  93. 
Boyle,  Bishop,  pope's  nuncio,  242,  246, 

252. 
Brahman  religion,  68. 
BrazU,  117,  118. 

Bronze  doors  of  United  States  Capitol,  849. 
Brunetto,  85. 

Cabot,  John,  account  of,  184 ;  his  expe- 
dition to  America,  184 ;  much  honor 
paid  him,  185. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  said  to  have  discovered 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  51, 
188;  accompanies  his  father,  etc., 
186;  appointed  pilot-major  of  Spain, 
187;  discovers. Paraguay,  187;  his 
subsequent  life,  188 ;  the  value  of  his 
discoveries,  189. 

Cable-chain  {tee  chain-cable). 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  140,  141. 

Cadmus,  14. 

Csesar,  Julius,  quoted,  81,  66. 

Cannibalism,  Indians  of  North  America 
accused  of,  819. 

Canonization  of  Columbus  proposed,  94, 
816. 

Cape-Cod,  landing-place  of  Northmeji,  78. 

Capitol  of  the  United  States,  bronze  doors 
of,  849,  850. 

Carthage,  29. 

Central  America,  ruins  of;  18. 

Chain-cable  known  to  the  ancients,  81. 

Charlevoix,  quoted,  288,  296. 

Charts,  standard,  made  by  Yespuchis, 
119;  of  Columbus  very  inaccurate, 
128 ;  of  Alonzo  Sanchez,  132,  165, 
168,  174;  Columbus  draws  by  in- 
spiration, 148. 
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China,  GolumbuB  takes  Cuba  to  be,  201. 

Chinese,  ancieut,  understood  the  magnet, 
46,  62,  64,  66,  68. 

magnetic  car,  53. 

destroved  all  their  historical  relics, 

66. 

Chrishna,  quotfed,  64. 

Christ-bearer,  a  title  assumed  by  Colom- 
buB,  146,  168. 

Church,  the,  oondemning  books,  96 ;  ialsi- 
fyiDg  history,  96,  99,  120,  272. 

Civilization  of  the  New  World,  yery  an- 
cient, 19, 

Claudian,  the  poet,  describes  the  oompasSi 
40. 

Coat-of-aima  of  Columbus,  226. 

Colon,  Columbus's  family  name,  144. 

Colon  (or  Columbus),  Bartholomew,  180, 
246, 268,  804, 814, 827,  888, 840, 841, 
848,  880. 

Colon  (or  Columbus),  Diego,  804, 806,  811, 
841,  878,  880. 

Columbus,  Fernando,  quoted,  86,  94,  144, 
146,  168,  178,  220,  267,  287,  820; 
forged  letters  and  documents  to  glo- 
rify his  father,  161;  indignant  at 
Justiniani  for  mentioning  his  father's 
early  life,  178;  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  847. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  reputed  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  needle,  61; 
lus  egotism  and  selfishness,  86, 181, 
884;  the  false  histories  regarding 
him,  92,  96,  148,  177,  192,  194;  his 
pretended  championship  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  94,  146,  168;  aA  allu- 
sion to  his  early  life  considered  an 
insult,  96,  178;  regarded  by  King 
Ferdinand  as  an  impostor,  99,  126; 
his  nautical  experience  gained  by 
piracy,  116;  he  is  ignored  by  a 
contemporary  historian,  121;  aware 
of  Amerigo  Yespuccl's  claims  of  dis- 
covering the  continent,  121;  letter 
of  Columbus  to  his  son  Diego,  122 ; 
falls  into  disgrace  through  his  cru- 
elty, etc.,  128;  and  reaches  a  low 
stage  of  degradation,  124,  808;  the 
time  and  place  of  his  nativity  un- 
known, 124,  148,  147,  167,  806,  848; 
his  ridiculous  ideas  regarding  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  126,  188;  bis 
own  historian  and  eulogist,  128;  en- 
ters Spain  penniless  and  with  a  bad 
reputation,  129,  179,  182;  persuades 
the  Pinzons  to  join  him,  180;  saUing 
of  his  expedition,  181,  187,  192;  de- 
parts from  the  correct  course,  and  is 
set  right  by  the  Pinzons,  132,  174, 
196;  basely  robs  an  old  sailor  of  a 
promised  reward,  182,  197;  accuses 


his  patron  Pinzon  of  desertion,  133; 
203,  218;  bis  name  and  ances- 
try, as  stated  by  his  son,  144;  his 
family  name  is  Griego,  146 ;  engaged 
in  a  piratical  adventure,  145,  161 ; 
the  mystery  that  hangs  over  his  early 
life,  146,  167;  speculations  as  to  his 
age,  147 ;  boasts  of  receiving  knowl- 
edge by  inspiration,  148,  828 ;  he  con- 
fesses  to  falsehood  and  fraud,  149; 
his  piracy  and  connection  with  the 
slave-trade,  149 ;  his  pretended  por- 
traits, 161,  219,  286,  284,  871,  882; 
his  adoption  of  the  name  Christopher 
Columbus,  168 ;  further  items  of  his 
history  a?  related  by  his  son,  166 ; 
pretended  letter  of  Tuscanella,  the 
astronomer,  to  him,  168;  his  escape 
from  the  burning  galleys  on  an  oar, 
161 ;  his  marrii^e,  161 ;  removes  to 
Madeira,  162 ;  his  idea  of  a.  New 
World  gained  firom  a  dead  pilot's 
papers,  162, 166,  168,  170,  178,  176, 
179 ;  Sanchez  dies  in  his  house,  166, 
166;  declared  hereditary  grand-ad- 
miral by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  171, 
183;  his  sen  receives  titles  of  no- 
bility, 172;  proceeds  to  Portugal  to 
offer  terms  to  the  king,  178 ;  he  flees 
fi-om  Portugal  to  avoid  arrest  for 
debt  and  crime,  179 ;  attempts  to  sell 
bis  purpoi-ted  discovery  to  the  Kine 
of  England,  180 ;  is  entertained  and 
aided  by  the  prior,  Juan  Perez,  129, 
167, 179, 181 ;  the  terms  proposed  by 
their  miyesties  to  Columbus,  188; 
returns  to  Palos,  and  secures  the  aid 
of  Perez  and  the  Pinzons,  188;  his 
firgt  expedition  sails,  192;  miracle 
of  the  great  fish,  192;  minor  inci- 
denU  of  his  trip,  193-196;  further 
evidences  of  his  vanity,  deceit,  and 
fraud,  106 ;  Columbus  prelended  to 
have  discovered  land,  197;  landing 
of  the  expedition,  199;  bis  fruitless 
search  for  gold,  200 ;  visits  other  isl- 
ands, 200;  imagines  himself  in  China, 
201 ;  sends  a  message  to  the  grand- 
khan,  202 ;  poetical  leaf  from  a  log, 
204 ;  loses  one  of  his  ships  by  care- 
lessness and  incapacity,  206,  881 ; 
establishes  a  garrison  at  La  Navidad, 
207;  sets  sail  on  his  return,  208, 
210;  bis  lying  accounts  of  wonders 
seen  on  his  voyage,  209;  vows  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin,  211 ;  makes  a  record  of 
his  discoveries,  in  a  storm,  212;  his 
crew  arrested  while  paying  their  vows, 
218 ;  Columbus  pays  vows  to  the  Vir- 
gin, 215;  his  pretended  reception  in 
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Portugal,  216;  arriTCfl  in  Spain,  218; 
amusingly  fanciful  account  of  his  re- 
ception, 221 ;  his  arriyal  and  recep- 
tion not  recorded  in  the  state  ar- 
chives, 223  ;  receives  title  of  admiral, 
and  a  coat-of-arms,  224;  starts  on 
his  second  voyage,  228;  arrives  at 
San  Domingo,  229 ;  his  intention  to 
establish  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
230;  finds* bis  colony  at  Hispaniola 
massacred,  233 ;  attempts  to  lay  out 
a  town,  236 ;  the  deceptions  he  prac- 
tised on  the  colonists,  238 ;  they  mu- 
tiny against  Columbus,  239 ;  he  builds 
Fort  San  Tomas,  240;  sends  an  ex- 
pedition against  ^e  natives,  240 ;  dis- 
covers Jamaica,  242 ;  guilty  of  sub- 
ornation of  perjury,  243;  appoints 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  office, 
246;  Bishop  Boyle  remonstrates 
against  his  cruel  government,  246 ;  ex- 
communicates him  from  the  Church, 
247 ;  and  goes  to  Spain  with  com- 
plaints against  him,  247;  captures 
the  cazique  Caonabo,  by  a  mere 
stratagem,  248;  sends  five  hundred 
Indians  slaves  to  Spain,  etc.,  249 ;  ex- 
acts a  tribute  of  gold  from  the  na- 
tives, 260;  the  sovereigns  send  a 
commissioner  to  investigate  him,  262 ; 
he  returns  to  Spain,  264 ;  his  decep- 
tion and  mendacity  exposed,  266; 
again  takes  out  an  expedition,  266 ; 
assaults  the  treasurer  of  Bishop  Fon- 
seca,  268 ;  sets  sail  on  his  thiiti  voy- 
age, 269 ;  first  sees  the  Continent  of 
America,  260;  proceeds  to  Hispani- 
ola, 262;  the  rebellion  of  Boldan, 
264  ;  Columbus  endeavors  to  concil- 
iate him,  266;  Roldan  forces  from 
him  terms,  266 ;  more  proofs  of  Co- 
lumbus^s  duplicity,  267 ;  his  treatment 
of  Guevara,  269 ;  the  murder  of 
Hoxica,  270 ;  executes  vengeance  on 
the  disafiected,  272;  Bobadilla  sent 
to  Hispaniola,  273;  supersedes  Co- 
lumbus, 276, 277 ;  the  latter  obstructs 
him,  279,  280 ;  Bobadilla  arrests  him 
and  Diego,  281 ;  his  defense  of  his 
own  conduct,  286 ;  he  leaves  for 
Spain,  a  prisoner,  296 ;  he  is  practi- 
cally deposed  from  power,  297;  re- 
mains in  Spain  two  years,  299 ;  pre- 
tends to  plan  a  discovery  of  straits, 
300, 818 ;  his  will,  303,  308 ;  his  des- 
perate  situation,  303 ;  his  eignatitre, 
804;  sends  his  papers  to  Oderigo, 
809,  810,  843 ;  endeavors  to  wheedle 
the  pope,  812;  his  fourth  voyage, 
314 ;  is  refused  permission  to  land 
at  San  Domingo,  316;   meets  very 


stormy  weather,  319;  a  specimen  of 
his  brutal  tastes,  321 ;  subdues  a 
water-spout  by  incantations,  824; 
founds  another  settlement,  327 ;  but 
again  has  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
827  ;  the  Deity  appears  to  him  in  a  vi- 
sion, 328 ;  gets  up  a  "  comer  "  on  gold- 
mines, 330 ;  mutiny  is  raised  against 
him,  836 ;  he  predicts  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  387,  868;  remains  wait- 
ing at  Jamaica  eight  months,  839; 
bloodshed  between  bis  followers,  340 ; 
arrives  at  San  Domingo,-342 ;  returns 
.  to  Spain,  843 ;  requests  a  restitution 
of  his  titles,  344 ;  Ferdinand  refuses 
his  request,  346 ;  his  death,  846 ;  his 
reputed  monument  and  inscription, 
847 ;  his  remains,  848 ;  his  charac- 
ter generally  described,  361;  his 
manuscript,  364 ;  his  licentiousness, 
366  ;  his  '*  distempers,*'  368  ;  his  ig- 
norance  of  geography  and  navigation, 
362 ;  his  cruelty  and  cowardice,  867 ; 
his  son  Diego  enters  suit  against  the 
crown,  873;  Columbus's  heirs  gain 
&e  suit,  376 ;  his  descendants,  381. 

Commerce  among  the  ancients,  28. 

Compass,  the  mariner's,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, 31,  66  ;  described  by  Brunet- 
te, 39  ;  origin  of  the  name,  49 ;  6up> 
posed  to  be  allied  with  sorcery,  61. 

Confucius,  66 ;  quoted,  64. 

Cortez,  Ferdinand,  171. 

Cuba  discovered,  200. 

Danish  language,  70. 
Dante,  36,  37. 

De  Costa,  B.  F.,  quoted,  71,  76. 
De  Puebla,  Dr.,  agent  of  Isabella,  101, 
102,  140.  • 

Earth,  the  sphericity  of  the,  known  to  the 
ancients,  24 ;  the  Indian  fable  regard- 
ing, 92 ;  the  shape  of^  as  imagined  by 
Columbus,  126. 

Egg,  story  of  Columbus  and  the  (sm  Ap- 
pendix), 388. 

Egypt,  its  ruins,  14. 

Egyptians,  their  pyramids,  7;  their  sci- 
ence and  learning,  13,  22 ;  knew  the 
use  of  the  magnet,  44 ;  ^ultry-rais- 
ing  by  artificial  means,  60. 

Electricity  understood  by  the  ancients, 
46. 

ErictheRed,  72,  77. 

Falsifying  of  history  by  the  Church,  96, 
99,  120,  122,  272. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  his  character,  97, 
109,  112;  restrictions  on  his  con- 
duct, 98,  99;  his  libertinism,  111; 
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Irving^s  estimate  of  him,  112 ;  regards 
Columbus  as  an  impostor,  99,  114, 
126;  aided  Vespucci  to  make  dis- 
coveries, 114;  reengages  him  to  his 
serrice,  118  ;  b<»tows  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci's name  on  the  new-found  con- 
tinent, 121 ;  Ck>lumbus  addresses  him 
as  surnving  sovereign,  844. 

Florence,  inscription  at  Vespucci^s  birth- 
place, 114;  rejoicings  at  Vespucci^s 
success,  118., 

Fonseca,  Bishop,  267,  268« 

QaleL,  quoted,  47. 

Galileo,  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  24, 25. 

Genoa,  claimed  as  Columbus's  birthplace, 
148,  806. 

Geography,  knowledge  of^  by  ancients,  26. 

Gira,  or  Giri,  alleged  inventor  of  the  com- 
pass, 82. 

Gish,  plains  of,  11. 

Golden  rule,  taught  by  Confucius,  64. 

Greece,  16,  28. 

Greenland,  YO,  77. 

Griego,  Nicole^  probable  name  of  Colum- 
bus, 146. 

Guistinianl,  quoted,  94. 

Gunpowder,  dlscorery  of^  88,  66 ;  known 
to  ancients,  66. 

Hakluyt,  quoted,  88,  187,  189. 

Hanno,  his  voyage,  29. 

Hayti  discovered,  208. 

Henry  VIL,  101,  184,  186, 140,  170,  180, 
188. 

Hereulaneum,  27. 

Hercules,  the  magnet  named  for  him,  44, 
47. 

Heretics,  the  tortures  inflicted  on  them,  96. 

Herodotus,  4,  66. 

Herrera,  quoted,  95,  121,  122,  188,  184, 
202,  208,  250,  276. 

Hindoos,  their  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
21 ;  do.  of  the  magnet,  42 ;  their  re- 
ligion, literature,  etc.,  68. 

Hipparchus,  the  Egyptian  astronomer,  60. 

History,  knowledge  of,  among*  the  an- 
ctents,  66 ;  its  true  purposes  and 
objects,  98,  96. 

Homar,  grandeur  of,  62. 

Horace,  quoted,  86. 

Unman  race,  older  than  biblical  accounts, 
8. 

— i-  sacrifices,  not  practised  by  the  Az- 
tecs, 19. 

Humboldt,  quoted,  88. 

Iceland,  90. 

Icelandic  language,  70. 

India,  the  cradle  of  astronomy,  22. 

Indians,  of  America,  their  first  trading 


with  white  men,  83 ;  they  attack  the 
Northmen,  84 ;  Amerij^o  Vespucci 'p 
description  of  them,  115;  lucthoa 
used  lo  convert  theiu  to  Christ,  154. 
867-870;  their  character  described 
by  Columbus,  186,  320;  their  con- 
duct at  his  landing,  199 ;  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's account  of  their  happy  condi- 
tion, 203 ;  they  kindly  receive  Co- 
lumbus, 206,  820;  a  wariike  tribe 
attacks  him,  210;  a  number  are 
taken  to  Spain*  by  Columbus,  221 ;  he 
professes  to  find  cannibals  among 
them,  229,  819 ;  he  proposes  to  en- 
slave them,  281 ;  they  murder  the 
colony  at  La  Navidad,  288 ;  Spanish 
cruelties  against  them,  241-246; 
shocking  cruelties  by  Columbus,  249, 
272 ;  their  sufferings,  261 ;  enslave- 
ment of  Indians,  266,  265,  861 ;  a 
party  meets  Columbus  in  a  canoe, 
817 ;  he  wheedles  them  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  888. 

Indian  trade,  first,  88. 

Inquisition,  the,  and  Galileo,  25 ;  it  grants 
license  for  books,  98 ;  tortures  in- 
fiicted  on  heretical  authors  by,  96 ; 
aided  by  Isabella,  99;  its  terrible 
cruelties  in  Spain,  100. 

Ireland,  72,  82. 

Irish  said  to  have  visited  America,  86. 

Irving,  Washmgton,  quoted,  92,  95,  98, 
112, 128, 130, 186,  168,  176, 198,  197, 
199,  216,  220,  248,  247,  268,  279, 
282,  802,  806,  817,  867. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  her  character, 
97,  101,  111 ;  her  marriage  to  Ferdi- 
nand, 97 ;  false  eulogies  on  her  **  vir- 
tues,** 99 ;  aids  the  Inquisition  in  its 
cruel  work,  99 ;  confiscates  the  es- 
tates of  condemned  heretics,  100 ;  re- 
tains De  Puebla,  a  knave,  as  her 
agent,  103 ;  bargains  for  the  sale  of 
her  daughter,  108 ;  haggles  about 
passage-money  of  the  latter  to  Eng- 
land,  105 ;  her  shameless  menda- 
city, 106-109;  an  unnatural  moth- 
er, 108;  deception  regarding  the 
cost  of  her  attire,  109  ;  her  portrait, 
110 ;  her  double  dealing  and  hy- 
pocrisy, 111 ;  her  decree  against  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  117 ;  makes  Co- 
lumbus her  favorite,  126;  declares 
him  hereditary  grand-admiral,  171, 
224 ;  the  terms  proposed  by  her  to 
Columbus,  188;  Isabella  is  induced 
by  Perez  and  others  to  fit  out  Colum- 
bus, 188 ;  the  falsehood  about  pawn- 
ing her  jewels,  189  ;  the  sovereigns 
receive  Columbus  on  his  return,  220, 
221 ;  they  reject  his  proposal  to  en- 
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n\fir*s  Imliflfi*,  2^2 ;  A*^'rmine  to  In- 

2ri:f ;  1iia^<;Ua  fKfrf/ln  out  »  col^^y  of 
c^ntvU'An  with  bim,  25r# ;  the  sovurr- 
ifiK''*  ruvoki;  O/luiffhiJM*!!  potrer,  273 ; 
iih<;  #ml<TrM  ihf5  etinlared  XiMJiAni  to  be 
frftulf  *l1tf't  her  poliejr  encouraging 
(UAmnhtutf  296 ;  givet  him  a  signifi- 
cant  hini^  813 ;  her  deatti,  344« 
lial/,  her  ancient  architectare,  15. 

Jamaica  dlacorcred,  242. 

Job,  mentioiM  printing,  60. 

Jovefihua,  hia  account  of  the  ancienti,  2, 

66. 
Juatiniaoi's  '*  Paaltor"  condemned  to  be 

burned,  9i~tf6. 

Karlfiefne,  a  Northman,  7i>,  84. 
Kathorine,  I'rinooai,  complalna  of  her  pov- 
erty, lOB. 
Kingaborough,  Lord,  quoted,  98. 

Laa  Oanai,  quoted,  121,  164,  214,  228, 

244  288  812 
liulf,  aon  of  lirlo  tjio  Red,  74,  77,  79,  86. 
Mbrarlea  among  the  Arabs,  66. 
Llteraiuro  among  the  ancientfl,  62. 
Lithography  mentioned  by  Job,  60. 
LoadNtono  (fM  Mngnot). 
Lot,  28. 
Love,  ■yrobolliod  bj  the  magnet,  42. 

Ifadoo,  Prince  88. 

Mngiiotio  noodle.  Icnown  to  the  ancienta,  81 ; 
Icnown  to  h  riar  Daoon,  89 ;  described 
by  Ulaudian,  40 ;  hoir  termed  In  dif- 
ferent tongues,  42,  48 ;  its  use  In  the 
year  640,  49 ;  known  to  the  Ohinese 
2700  R.  0.,  62-64. 

If agiii  tying  lens  known  to  ancients,  6; 
one  oonstruotod  by  Friar  Baoon,  88. 

Hanou,  quoted,  63. 

Marco  Polo,  Quoted,  208. 

Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  98. 

— — -  iiuokstoring  between  royal  families, 
104. 

Martrr,  Peter,  quoted,  128, 208,  220,  228, 
281,  288. 

Meanurement,  ancient  standard  of,  9,  11. 

Meiiloi,  hoa»e  of,  114. 

Memlea,  Diego,  831,  888,  341. 

Mexico,  16. 

M(>^eti,  14,  63. 

Mount  Hope«  a  Norske  nara«t  83. 

Moxiea^  a  S|viulard,  murdered  by  Odium- 
bus  aTv\  271. 

Kavig«tKui,  decree  concerning,  in  Spain, 

practiced  by  the  ancients^  25,  30. 


X^bachadnezzar*^  palace,  4. 

NVjfrroumlland,  73,  78,  135. 

3rin<;veh,  niio.^  of,  2,  14. 

Noah's  ark,  '6^}. 

Northmen,  not  the  first  to  discover  Amer- 
ica, 19,  69 ;  their  early  use  of  the 
coropaM,  33,  40 ;  they  Land  in.  Amer- 
ica, 69,  73 ;  their  mottves  in  coming 
to  America,  70;  their  geographicnU 
knowledge,  71 ;  name  America  Yine- 
land,  76 ;  introduce  Christianity  into 
Greenland,  77 ;  other  expeditions,  78- 
80 ;  their  character  and  acts,  86,  87. 

Norway,  70. 

Nora  Scotia,  landing-place  of  the  North- 
men, 73-80. 

Oderigo,  Nicolo  de,  809,  810. 
Odometer,  used  by  ancient  Chinese,  54. 
OJeda.  Alonzo  de,  238,  247,  268. 
Orando,  Nicolas  de,  297-301,  315,  839, 

341,  342,  880. 
Oxford,  England,  35,  86. 

Palmyra  (Tadmor),  ruins  of,  5. 

Palos,  Spanish  seaport,  187,  188,  190, 
218. 

Papal  hifallibility,  94. 

Pasohal  chronicle,  4. 

Perez,  Juan,  129,  130,  167,  179, 181,  188. 

Persians,  their  religion,  3. 

Petrarch,  37. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  25-29. 

Philip  II.,  171. 

Phoonicians,  the,  extent  of  their  com- 
merce, 19-28 ;  they  used  the  com- 
pass, 44. 

Piuzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  and  Vincent  Ya- 
nez,  117,  129;  Columbus  engages 
their  attention,  ISO;  they  aid  him  in 
his  expedition,  ISO,  182-190;  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  success, 
131 ;  accused  of  desertion  by  Colum- 
bus, 133,  203,  218  ;  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  183. 

Piracy  practised  by  Columbus,  145,  149. 

Plato,  refers  to  the  New  World,  26 ;  his 
teachings,  65. 

Polar  Stor,  four  thousand  years  ago,  18. 

Pompeii,  27. 

Pope,  places  full  faith  in  Columbus,  94. 

Pope  Alexander  YL,  94. 

Porras,  Francis  de,  885,  341,  842. 

Pork,  eating  of,  forbidden,  68. 

PoHugal,  King  of,  118,  140,  178. 

Prescott's  ''Spanish  Conquest,''  16,  99. 

Printing,  mentioned  by  Job,  60. 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  23,  25,  46. 

Public-school  system,  known  five  hundred 
years  b.  ci  66, 

Publishing  lM>oks  in  Spain,  93,  95. 
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Purchas,  quoted,  89,  90,  168. 

Pyramids,  ruins  of,  6 ,  their  object,  1 ; 

explored  by  CAliph  al  Mamoun,  9, 10. 
Pythagoras,  understood  the  solar  system, 

23. 

Barn,  Professor,  71. 

Religion,  crimes  committed  in  its  name, 

165. 
Roldan,  Francisco,  bis  rebellion,  268,  816. 
Romance  tongue,  87. 
Rome,  ruins  of,  16. 
Ruins  of  ancient  cities,  2,  4,  6,  16. 
— '—  in  Central  America,  16. 
^in  Mexico,  similar  to  Egyptian,  19. 

Saint  Ambrose,  quoted,  48. 

Saint  Paul,  80. 

Saint  Peter,  4. 

San  Domingo,  discovered,  229. 

San  Salvador,  discovered,  199. 

Sanchez,  Alonzo,  a  pilot,  182,  162,  164, 
166,  168,  176,  179,  186. 

Sesostris,  80. 

Slave-trade,  Columbus  engaged  in,  149. 

seeks  to  restore  it  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 230. 

Smith,  J.  Toulmin,  quoted,  71. 

Smyth,  Professor  C.  Piazzi, 'royal  astron- 
omer, etc.,  7,  8,  and  note,  9. 

Socrates,  66. 

Soils,  Juan,  117. 

Solomon,  his  song,  62. 

Southey,  quoted,  89. 

Spain,  court  of,  loose  morals,  99 ;  royal 
decree  concerning  navigators,  119; 
objects  to  English  explorations,  140 ; 
Arabs  aided  its  learning  and  science, 
182. 

Spaniards,  etc.,  did  not  discover  America, 
19 ;  their  ancient  libraries,  67 ;  their 
laws  concerning  histories,  98. 

Sphinx,  the,  6. 

Strabo,  16. 

Strada,  quoted,  61. 

Suit,  by  Diego  Columbus,  against  the 
crown,  373. 

Sweden,  70. 

Syphilis,  its  origin,  etc.,  868. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  72. 

Tadmor  (Palmyra),  ruins  of,  2. 

Talmud,  quoted,  68. 

Telegraphing  known  to  the  ancients,  62. 

Telescope,  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  88. 

Thebes,  ruins  of,  6. 

Thorhall,  a  Northman,  80-82. 


Thorwald,  a  Northman,  77-86. 
Time,  measurement  of,  in  the  Pyramids,  12. 
Torquemada,  grand-inquisitor,  99. 
Tortures  io6ictcd  on  heretical  authors,  96. 
Toscanella,  the  astronomer,  167,  174. 
Trading  with  Indians,  by  Northmen,  88. 
Trichina  spiralis,  known  to  the  ancients, 

63. 
Truth  the  great  object  of  history,  93. 
Tyre,  28. 

Vedas,  quoted,  68. 

Venereal  (tee  Syphilis^. 

Yenezuelal  discoverea  by  Yespucd,  116. 

Venice,  Zeni.  brothers*  expedition  from, 
90 ;  merchants  of,  arrested,  etc. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  118  ;  his  nativity,  etc., 
114;  enters  a  commercial  life,  114 ; 
King  Ferdinand  confides  in  his  abili- 
ty, 114,  126;  his  first  voyage,  115; 
Venezuela  and  its  natives  described 
by  him,  116 ;  a  man  of  intellect  and 
science,  117, 126  ;  his  second  voyage 
in  1499,  117 ;  his  crew  maltreated  by 
Columbus's  crew,  117;  enters  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  118 ; 
his  subsequent  voyages  and  explora- 
tions, 118,  268  ;  reenters  the  service 
of  Spain,  118,  128;  office  of  pilot- 
major  conferred  on  him,  119;  com- 
manded to  make  a  standard  chart, 
lid ;  his  death,  120;  his  modesty  re- 
garding his  own  dahns,  120;  Amer- 
ica named  a()er  him,  121 ;  his  dis- 
coveries belittled  after  his  death,  122; 
Columbus's  opinion  regarding  him, 
122 ;  the  honor  done  to  his  memory 
in  Italy,  124;  his  portrait,  125;  not 
called  as  a  witness  in  the  suit  of  Co- 
lumbus's heirs  v«.  the  crown,  376. 

Vineland,  America  so  named  by  North- 
men, 76. 

Virginity  of  a  princess,  correspondence 
touching  the,  108. 

Volney,  his  "Ruins"  quoted,  6, 

Weights  and  measures,  ancient,  11. 
Welsh  exploration  of  America,  88. 
Western  Hemisphere  known  to  the  an- 
cients, 26. 

Xcnophou,  66. 

Yucatan,  mines  in,  17. 

Zeni  brothers,  Nlcolo  and  Antonio,  ex- 
plorers, etc.,  88-90. 
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